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A   PAETING   WOED. 


N  completing  this  long,  work,  begun  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I 
may  congratulate  myself  on  the  good  fortune  by  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  not  lacking  in  stirring  incidents,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  my  engagements  of  regular  publication,  without 
ever  once  breaking  faith  with  ray  readers.  At  the  same  time  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  best  intentions  and  most  conscientious  labour  would  have  been  inade- 
quate to  such  an  undertaking,  but  for  the  devoted  fellow-workers  who  h&i^ 
constantly  aided  me  by  their  researches  and  advice.  'a»f'' 

^A  feeling  of  gratitude  must  therefore  be  uppermost,  and  my  thanks  are 
accordingly  given  to  all  friends  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  helped  me  by 
notes,  studies,  correspondence,  corrections,  encouragement,  or  criticism.  But  this 
acknowledgment  can  no  longer  reach  all  those  to  whom  it  is  due  !  A  retrospective 
glance  shows  the  path  marked  at  intervals  by  the  memory  of  comrades  in  work 
garnered  by  death.  Towards  them  above  all  my  thoughts  are  turned  at  the  close 
of  my  task.  On  this  last  page  I  record  the  name  of  Emile  Templier,  who  sought 
me  out  on  the  pontoons  of  Brest  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  long  con- 
templated ^az-^A  axrf //« /H/jffiiYrt«^«,  . 

This  period  of  twenty  years,  long  relatively  to  the  life  of  a  man,  is  as  nought 
in  the  history  of  the  Earth ;  yet  how  well  it  has.  been  utilised !  How  many 
discoveries  and  explorations  have  followed  one  on  the  other,  adding  to  our  previous 
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kiiowlodgo  1111(1  requiring  us  to  modify  our  description  of  the  world !  Although 
the  mystery  of  the  Poles  is  still  uurevculed,  Nunsen  hus  at  least  made  his  astonish- 
ing journey  from  shore  to  shore  of  ice-capped  Greenland.  In  the  interior  of  Asia, 
the  "  Eternal  Sanctuary,"  where  dwells  tlie  divine  Dalai-Lamu,  has  since  Hue's 
visit  been  closed  to  profane  Europeans ;  nevertheless,  every  year  sees  the  circle 
of  itineraries  narrowed  round  about  the  sacred  spot. 

In  the  "Dark  Continent,"  the  problems  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Zambesi,  Congo, 
and  Niger  have  all  been  solved.  Everywhere  the  network  of  travels  covers  tlio 
planet  with  its  ever-contracting  meshes.  A  systematic  exploration  has  even  been 
begun  of  the  underground  world,  of  the  caves  and  katabothras  of  Greece,  the 
subterranean  pits  and  channels  of  Vaucluse  and  the  Gausses.  The  chart  of  the 
marine  depths,  with  their  temperatures,  living  organisms,  and  geological  deposits, 
is  progressing,  like  that  of  the  continents,  towards  completion.  As  knowledge 
increases,  man,  so  to  say,  becomes  daily  transformed  to  a  new  life. 

At  tlie  same  time  distant  lands  are  constantly  drawn  closer  together.  The 
Atlantic,  a  broad  expanse  for  Norse  Vikings  and  Genoese  mariners,  has  become,  in 
the  language  of  modern  seafarers,  a  mere  "  ditch  "  traversed  in  a  hundred  hours. 
Every  year  diminishes  the  time  taken  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  which  for 
certain  "  globe-trotters  "  has  become  a  caprice  of  the  moment.  So  bounded  are 
now  the  confines  of  the  planet,  that  it  everywhere  benefits  by  the  same  industrial 
appliances  ;  that,  thanks  to  a  continuous  network  of  postal  and  telegraphic  services, 
it  has  been  enriched  by  a  nervous  system  for  the  interchange  of  thought ;  that  it 
demands  a  common  meridian  and  a  common  hour,  while  on  all  sides  appear  the 
inventors  of  a  universal  language.  Despite  the  rancours  fostered  by  war,  despite 
hereditary  hatreds,  all  mankind  is  becoming  one.  Whether  our  orio-in  be  one 
or  manifold,  this  unity  grows  apace,  daily  assumes  more  of  a  quickening  reality. 

In  the  presence  of  this  world,  which  is  modified  from  day  to  day,  and  whose 
changes  T  can  follow  only  from  a  distance,  I  have  nevertheless  endeavoured  clearly 
to  realise  the  lauds  described,  as  if  I  had  them  actually  under  my  very  eyes,  and 
to  study  their  inhabitants  as  if  I  had  mingled  in  their  society.  I  have  striven  to 
live  my  pictures,  revealing  the  characteristic  features  of  each  region,  portraying 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  human  group.  Everywhere,  I  may  say,  I  have  felt  at 
liome,  in  my  native  land,  amid  my  brother  men.     I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
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been  8\ravc.l  liy  nny  sentimout  other  thun  one  of  sympathy  and  rospoct  for  all  the 
inhubitauls  of  the  univorwil  fathoiluud.  On  this  bull,  that  spins  so  swiftly  in 
apace,  a  grain  of  sand  in  infinitude,  is  it  worth  while  to  cherish  mutual  hatreds  ? 

But  while  taking  my  place  at  this  standpoint  of  human  solidarity,  my  work 
seems  still  unfinished.  Before  studying  in  detail  the  planetary  surface  and  the 
peoples  inhabiting  it,  I  hud  tried  in  another  work,  T/ie  Eurtit*  to  study  the  life- 
history  of  the  globe  itself,  such  us  it  is  presented  isolated ly,  prepared  to  receive 
the  humanity  by  which  the  great  body  is  animated.  That  work  was  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  the  series  of  volumes  which  I  now  bring  to  a  close.  But  is  not  a 
conclusion  still  lacking  ? 

Man,  like  the  Earth,  has  his  laws. 

Seen  from  above  and  from  afar,  the  diversity  of  features  intermingled  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  —crests  and  valleys,  meandering  waters,  shore-lines,  heights 
and  depths,  superiinposed  rocks — presents  an  image  which,  so  far  from  bein" 
chaotic,  reveals  to  him  who  understands  a  marvellous  picture  of  harmony  and 
beauty.  The  man  who  searchingly  surveys  this  universe,  assists  at  the  vast  work 
of  incessant  creation,  always  beginning,  never  ending,  and  himself  sharing  by  the 
largeness  of  his  grasp  in  the  eternity  of  things,  he  may,  like  Newton,  like  Darwin, 
find  the  word  that  sums  all  up. 

And  if  the  eurth  seems  consistent  and  simple  amid  the  endless  complexity  of 
its  forms,  shall  the  indwelling  humanity,  as  is  often  said,  be  nought  but  a  blind 
chaotic  mass,  heav.=  /  at  huzard,  aimless,  without  an  attainable  ideal,  unconscious 
of  its  very  destiny  ?  Migrations  in  diverse  directions,  settlements  and  dispersions, 
growth  and  decline  of  nations,  civilisations  and  decadence,  formation  and  displace- 
ment of  vital  centres;  are  all  these,  as  might  seem  at  tbe  first  glance,  mere  facts, 
nay,  facts  unconnected  in  time,  facts  whose  endless  play  is  uncontrolled  by  any 
rhythmical  movement  giving  them  a  general  tendency,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  a  law  P  This  it  is  that  it  concerns  us  to  know.  Is  the  evolution  of  man  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Earth  ?  How  is  he  modified  under  the 
thousand  influences  of  the  modifying  environment  P  Are  the  vibrations 
simultaneous,  and  do  they  incessantly  modulate  their  tones  from  age  to  age  P 

•  The  Earth :  A  Descriptive  History  o£  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Life  of  our  Globe.    By 
Elisee  Eedus.  ■--" 
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Possibly  the  little  ulrcudy  known  inny  enable  us  to  see  further  into  the  (Iiuknosa 
of  tiio  future,  and  to  iissist  ut  events  which  ure  not  }et.  Possibly  wo  niuy  suceeed 
in  contenjpluting  in  thought  the  spectuelc  of  human  history  beyond  the  evil  days 
of  strife  and  ignorance,  and  there  again  behold  the  picture  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
already  unfolded  by  the  earth. 

Here  is  wh:it  I  would  fain  study  accorrling  to  the  measure  of  my  strength. 
From  the  myriad  facts  which  I  have  hud  to  record  from  chapter  to  chapter  I 
would  fain  e.xtract  a  gontrul  idea,  and  thus,  in  a  small  volume  written  at  leisure, 
justify  the  long  series  of  bouks  now  ended  without  apparent  conclusion. 

Elisee  Reci.us. 
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THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


AMAZONIA  AND   LA  PLATA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GUIANA8. 

General  Survey. 

|URI?^^G  the  last  three  centuries  the  term  Guiana,  as  a  geographical 
expression,  has  heen  diversely  modified.  When  the  first  Spanish, 
English,  and  Dutch  navigators  visited  the  bunks  of  the  Orinoco 
they  found  them  occupied  by  the  Guayano,  Guayana,  or  Guaya- 
naze  Indians,  whose  name  came  to  be  applied  in  a  vague  way  to 
the  whole  region  roamed  by  them  south  of  the  great  ri\  er.  This  extension  of  its 
meaning  was  all  the  more  natural  that  the  word  was  already  current  in  various 
forms,  not  only  as  a  tribal  designation,  but  also  as  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Thus  the  Guaraunos  ( Warauns)  of  the  Orinoco  delta  would  appear  to  be  simply 
Guayanos;  the  Rucuyennes  farther  east  also  called  themselves  Wayana,  and  gave 
the  same  name  to  a  great  tree,  mythical  protector  of  the  tribe.  Lastly  the  Upper 
Rio  Negro,  in  its  higher  reaches  below  the  Andean  foothills,  I  ears  the  name  of 
Guuinia,  a  native  term  identical  with  Guiana,  as  is  also  Waini  or  Guainia,  the 
nr>me  of  one  of  the  coast  streams  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Orinoco  delta. 

But  the  name  Guiana,  as  first  employed  by  Europeans,  did  not  include  the 
Atlantic  coastlands,  which  are  at  present  more  particularly  designated  by  that  name. 
It  was,  in  fact,  restricted  to  the  region  now  known  as  Venezuelan  Guiana,  and  was 
thus  limited  by  the  vast  semi-circular  bend  of  the  Upper  Orinoco.  But  in 
geographical  terminology  it  gradually  acquired  a  wider  application,  being  at  first 
extended  to  the  Brazilian  lands  bounded  southwards  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
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Amazons,  ami  then  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  formerly  known,  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  Serra  de  Parima,  and  figuring  on  the  early  maps  as  Caribana, 
that  is  to  say,  "  Land  of  the  Caribs." 

Extent — Natural  Divisions. 

Within  these  wider  limits  Guiana  constitutes  a  well-defined  section  of  the  South 
American  mainland.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  oval  space,  some  800,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Rio  Negro,  and  Lower  Amazons.  This  vast  region  of  South 
America  has  been  called  an  "  island,"  but  there  is  no  question  here  of  a  real  island 
completely  encircled  by  a  navigable  waterway.  Although  it  may  probably  one  day 
assume  this  character,  by  means  of  a  series  of  artificial  canals,  the  navigation  is  at 
present  interrupted  by  the  famous  Aitures  and  Maipures  rapids  on  the  Orinoco,  us 
well  as  by  others  on  the  Cassiquiare  and  on  the  Upper  Rio  Negro,  where  boatmen  have 
to  land  their  goods  and  surmount  the  obstructions  by  portages.  Thus,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  of  weather,  currents,  and  conveyonce,  the  circum- 
navigation of  Guiana  could  not  at  present  be  completed  under  three  or  four  months. 

From  the  geological  standpoint  also,  Guiana  constitutes  an  isolated  region 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  mainland.  It  consists  of  a  separate  mass  of  granites 
and  other  eruptive  rocks,  which  have  been  upheaved  since  the  Triassic  epoch. 

The  whole  system,  however,  proents  considerable  diversity,  and  may  be  decom- 
posed into  four  nearly  equal  natural  divi8i(m8  by  trt-o  lines  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  crests  of  the  mountains  which  are  dis- 
posed neurl}'^  parallel  with  the  equator,  running  from  the  low  water-parting  near 
the  Cassiquiare  towards  the  northern  headland  of  the  Amazons  estuary.  The 
second  is  somewhat  less  distinctly  indicated  by  the  transverse  depression  traversed 
in  one  direction  by  the  Essequibo,  in  the  other  by  the  Rio  Branco. 

Political  Divisions. 

But  the  rival  conquering  Powers  in  the  American  continent  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  natural  segmentation  of  the  Guianas,  more 
especially  as  the  European  settlers  had  easy  access  only  to  the  coastlands  and  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers.  Even,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  the  interior  of  the 
country  long  remained  absolutely  unknown.  Adventurers  made  their  way  into 
the  recesses  of  the  forests  and  savannas,  but  they  brought  back  no  clear  geogra- 
phical details,  and  of  the  mountainous  central  regions  nothing  was  known  bevond 
vague  or  fabulous  reports.  As  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  southern  continent, 
rumour  spoke  here  also  of  the  El  Dorado,  who  was  supposed  to  bathe  in  liquid 
gold,  and  who  dwelt  in  an  emerald  and  ruby  palace.  Frequent  attempts  were 
made  to  discover  this  "  man  of  gold  "  and  plunder  his  treasures.  But  no  system- 
atic exploration  was  undertaken  before  the  present  century. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  political  divisions  were  made,  not  along  the  lines 
of  natural  separation,  but  were  developed  from  the  seaboard  towards  the  interior. 
Spain,  whose  domain  is  inherited  by  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  took  possession  of 
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the  whole  of  northern  and  western  Guiaiia,  along  the  crescent  described  by  the 
Orinoco.  Portugal,  now  replaced  by  Brazil,  appropriated  that  section  of  the 
Guianas  which  lies  on  the  Amazonian  slope.  »Thu8  for  the  other  European  Powers 
nothing-  remained  except  the  maritime  region  comprised  between  the  Orinoco  delta 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Amazons. 

Here  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  secured  a  footing  as  conquerors  and 
colonists.  To  their  settlements  on  the  seaboard  they  added  the  •'  hinterlands  "  of 
all  the  coast  streams  traversing  their  several  domains,  claiming  the  whole  region 
between  the  sea  and  the  unknown  watersheds  of  those  rivers.     The  three  colonial 

Fig.  1. — Island  of  the  Guianas. 
Scale  1 :  20,000,000. 
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domains  thus  constituted  form  the  territory  now  specially  known  as  Guiana, 
properly  so  called. 

The  frontiers  of  these  colonies,  however,  are  still  fluctuating.  Towards  the 
south  the  water-partings  have  not  yet  been  surveyed  in  their  entire  length  and  in 
all  their  intricate  details.  Numerous  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  in  this 
direction,  but  none  of  them  have  been  commissioned  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  parting  lines  between  the  several  conterminous  territories.       v>    ■«  ,   , ,  ? 

Towards  the  west  and  east  the  question  of  frontiers  assumes  a  different  aspect, 
and  here  tracts  of  considerable  extent  are  still  a  subject  of  contention.  Great 
Britain  claims  a  right  not  only  to  the  whole  of  the  Essequibo  basin,  but  also  to  a 
section  of  the  upper  Rio  Branco,  which  is  disputed  by  Brazil.  In  the  direction 
of  Venezuela  the  frontiers  of  British  Guiana  have  been  advanced  to  the  southern 
margin  of  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Orinoco  delta  along  the  channel  of 
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the  Amacuru.  The  boundary  has  also  been  drawn  so  as  to  include  the  rich 
auriferous  alluvia  of  the  Cuyuni  valley,  and  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory, 
which  has  already  led  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  comprises  a  superficial  area  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  region  recognised  as  belonging  indisputably  to  Great 
Britain. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Guianas,  France  contests  with  Brazil  a  large 
tract  estimated  at  about  half  the  size  of  France.  The  district  in  dispute  forms  a 
long  strip  of  the  Amnzons  basin,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
the  Araguari  and  the  Rio  Brunco.  All  these  disputed  lands  on  the  south,  west, 
and  east  frontiers  form  so  many  distinct  political  domains  comprised  within  the 
natural  limits  of  the  "  island  of  Guiana."  The  whole  region  thus  contains  five 
separate  territories,  with  superficial  areas  as  under  : — 

■q.  milen. 
British  Guiana,  inolwding  tho  district  disputed  by  Brazil  .  .  45,700 
Uuiana  contested  by  Great  Briiain  and  Venezuela  .        .        .        50,000 

Dutch  Guiana  (undisputed) 45,700 

French  Guiana  (undisputed) 31,000 

Guiana  contested  by  Franco  and  Brazil 100,000 

Total  according  to  H.  Coudreau        .         .        .       272,400 

All  these  Guianas  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  physical 
aspects,  their  geographical  constitution,  the  direction  and  character  of  their 
running  waters  and  marine  currents,  the  erosions  and  deposits  of  their  coastlands, 
their  climatic  relations,  the  distribution  of  their  animal  and  vegetable  species, 
the  affinities  of  their  indigenous  populations.  To  human  agencies  are  mainly 
due  the  chief  contrasts  observed  in  the  different  colonial  territories,  which  have 
been  subjected  by  the  respective  mother  countries  to  different  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Numerous  travellers,  some  acting  on  individual  impulse,  some 
in  their  official  capacity,  have  carefully  studied  many  of  the  river  valleys,  agri- 
cultural and  mining  districts,  and  their  itineraries  have  been  connected  with  those 
of  other  explorers  who  have  traversed  the  )»  hole  region,  either  from  one  slope  to 
the  other,  or  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  those  of  the  Amazons.  Thanks 
to  these  collective  surveys,  a  general  picture  may  now  be  formed  of  the  physical 
and  biological  features  of  the  Guianas.  , 

Pkogress  of  Discovery  and  Settlement.  -.;-.;* 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  seaboard  is  due  to  the  Spanish  navigator,  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  In 
the  year  1500  this  pioneer,  after  coasting  the  shores  of  Brazil  east  of  the  Amazons, 
crossed  the  estuary  and  skirted  the  low-lying  coasts  of  Guiana  as  fur  as  the  Orinoco 
delta.  He  was  followed  by  Diego  de  Lepe  and  other  mariners,  who  explored  the 
same  waters  ;  b«it  nearly  a  century  passed  before  any  European  settlers  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  v 

A  few  Spaniards  had  already  landed  on  the  coasts  near  the  Orinoco,  when  some 
Dutchmen  attempted  in  1581  to  establish  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Deraerara 
and  open  trade  with  the  natives.     Other  pioneers  were  attracted  by  the  love  of 
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adventure  and  by  the  hope  of  discovering  the  treasures  of  El  Dorado.  In  1596 
the  English  explorer,  Keymis,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
the  "  Empire  of  Ouaya,"  that  is,  in  Spanish  Guiana,  went  in  quest  of  the  fictitious 
lake  Manou,  which  figures  on  Raleigh's  map  us  a  great  sheet  of  water  200  miles 
long,  with  a  city  at  its  eastern  extremity,  reported  to  bo  "  the  largest  in  the 
world."  This  map,  for  the  first  titne  published  in  1892*  showa  the  course  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazons  rivers,  and  uovers  the  whole  continent  from  tbeir  mouths  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Writing  in  1595  to  Lord  Charles  Ho\rurd  on  '•  the  discovery  of 
the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guaya,"  Sir  Walter  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  map  :  "  How  these  rivers  crosse  and  encounter,  how  the  country  lieth,  and 
is  bordered,  the  passage  of  Cumenes,  and  of  Berreo,  mine  own  discoverie,  and  the 
way  that  I  entred,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  rivers,  your  lordship  shall 
receive  in  a  large  chart  or  map,  which  I  have  not  yet  finished,  and  which  I  shall 
most  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  secret,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  pass  your  own 
hands ;  for  by  a  draught  thereof  all  may  be  prevented  by  other  nations.  For 
I  know  it  this  very  yeere  sought  by  the  French,  although  by  the  way  they  now 
take  I  feur  it  not  much." 

But  instead  of  taking  the  route  of  the  Orinoco,  Keymis  ascended  the  river 
Oyapok,  which  traverses  the  region  that  has  since  become  French  Guiuna.  In 
1688  la  Motte  Aigron  sailed  up  the  same  river  a  distance  of  "  fifty  leagues  "  from 
the  sea,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Amazons,  and  perhaps  even 
of  discovering  the  route  leuding  to  the  famous  region  of  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

So  late  as  1739  the  same  mirage  of  a  city  with  houses  of  rubies  and  other 
gema  was  still  powerful  enough  to  attract  Nicolas  Hortsmann,  who,  following 
the  course  of  the  Essequibo,  penetrated  far  into  the  interior. 

But  regular  colonisation  had  its  origin  not  in  adventure  but  in  commerce. 
Once  settled  on  the  Guiana  seaboard,  the  traders  of  various  nationalities  began  to 
struggle  for  the  ascendancy  in  the  conquered  lands,  and  their  respective  Govern- 
ments took  part  in  these  rivalries  by  organising  warlike  or  plundering  expeditions. 
Thanks  to  these  expeditions  a  better  knowledge  was  gradually  acquired  of  the 
more  favoured  districts  on  the  seaboard ;  the  geographical  f c  atures  of  the  coast- 
lands,  estuaries,  and  watercourses  as  fur  as  the  first  rapids,  were  more  accurately 
laid  down,  and  some  vague  notions  of  the  inland  regions  were  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Bush  Negroes. 

In  1(172  Richter  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  flattening  of  the  globe  at 
its  poles.  Two  years  later  the  Jesuits,  Grillet  and  Bechamel,  were  sent  to  Cayenne 
to  study  the  physical  geography  of  the  country ;  but  after  penetrating  to  the 
territory  of  the  Nurag  and  Acoqua  Indians,  these  pioneers  succumbed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey.  The  scientific  exploration  of  the  Guianas  was  thus  delayed 
till  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  beginning  was  made  in  1743  and  1744  by 

•  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Karle  von  Ouyana  urn  1596,  von  L.  Friedrichsen.  Separatabdruck  aus 
Fntuchrift  der  Hamburgitchen  Ametika- Ftier,  1892.  Thia  is  a  fao-wnile  of  the  original  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  ;^y  •'-''•:.-*;i'- ".^^'■^f' "  "'."''v'.  ^^. 
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Borrt^ro  und  by  La  Condiitnine  on  his  return  from  his  memorable  expedition  ti» 
the  equatorial  Andes. 

Twenty  years  luter  Simon  Mentelle  arrived  at  Cayenne,  where  he  sojourned 
under  conditions  of  the  greatest  ditficulty  for  thirty- six  years.  During  this 
period  he  visited,  in  his  capacity  as  engineer,  the  whole  of  the  seaboard  of  French 
(iuiana,  and  had  his  advice  been  attended  to,  many  a  disastrous  expedition  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  same  region  was  traversed  in  17(i2 — 04  by  the  botanist. 
Fusee  Aublet,  whose  work  on  the  Plants  of  Guiana  is  still  a  standard  book  of 
reference.  In  17S7  his  associate,  Patris,  ascended  the  Oyupok  and  its  Camopi 
affluent,  and  Lublond,  another  naturalist  of  considerable  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise, followed  nearly  the  same  route,  returning  by  the  river  Sinnaraari.     He  spent 

Fig.  2. — Routes  of  the  Cbief  Ezplobebs  of  Uuluta. 
SotUe  1 :  18,000.000. 
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several  years  in  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  land,  studying  its  economic  plants, 
searching  especially  for  the  quinquina,  which  he  failed  to  find,  observing  the 
aborigines,  and  developing  projects  for  the  settlement  of  the  uplands. 

Both  in  French  and  Dutch  Guiana  the  engineer  Guisan  constructed  numerous 
navigable  and  drainage  canals,  taking  advantage  of  these  works  to  investigate  the 
character  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  local  products.  Stedman,  an  English  officer  in 
the  Dutch  service,  turned  to  profitable  account  a  residence  of  five  years  (1772-77) 
in  the  interior  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  He  has  left  us  a  valuable  record  of  his 
travels  and  observations  in  this  region,  as  well  as  an  excellent  history  of  the  wars 
with  the  Bush  Negroes,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged. 

Later  the  gangs  of  convicts  transported  to  French  Guiana  contributed  to  n 
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wider  knowledge  of  the  country;  for  which,  however,  they  earned  the  evil  reputa- 
tion of  a  land  of  pestilence  and  death.  Of  all  the  educated  exiles  who  eventually 
returned  to  the  mother  country,  not  one  was  found  capable  or  willing  to  prepare  a 
work  of  permanent  value  on  the  land  of  his  banishment. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire  the  first  voyages  of  discovery 
modelled  on  the  memorable  expeditions  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  to  the  New 
World  were  those  undertaken  by  the  brothers  Schomburgk  in  the  years  1835-^9. 
After  investigating  nearly  the  whole  of  British  Guiana,  these  distinguished  tra- 
vellers crossed  the  mountains  and  connected  their  itineraries  with  those  of  Humboldt 
and  other  explorers  in  the  Orinoco  basin.  In  French  Guiana  the  divide  between 
the  Oyapok,  Yari,  and  Araguari  rivers  had  already  been  crossed  by  Adam  de 
Bauve  in  1830.  Leprieur  had  traversed  the  same  regions,  descending  the  Yari 
for  a  distance  of  over  fifty  leagues,  while  Gatier  surveyed  the  course  of  the  Mana 
to  its  sources. 

During  the  twenty  years  from  1849  to  1868,  Appun,  friend  and  associate  of 
the  forest  Indians,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  more  especially  of  the  plants  and 
animals  of  exuberant  tropical  nature  in  British  and  Venezuelan  Guianas  ;  the  geolo- 
gists Brown  and  Sawkins  continued  on  the  mainland  as  far  as  the  Facaraima 
mountains  the  researches  they  had  successfully  carried  out  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Trinidad  ;  Idenburg  occupied  himself  with  the  climatology  and  sanitary 
condition  of  Dutch  Guiana  ;  Crevaux  in  1876  and  Coudroau  in  1883  resumed  the 
work  of  the  Schomburgks  at  other  points  nearer  to  the  Amazons,  thus  connecting 
the  itineraries  of  the  seaboard  with  those  of  the  inland  Brazilian  slupes  in  the  Bio 
Branco  and  Rio  Negro  basins. 

Since  the  year  1883  Everard  im  Thurn  has  been  occupied  with  careful  carto- 
graphic surveys  of  the  disputed  north-western  territory  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  Venezuelan  frontier.  Triangulations  are  still  lacking  for  accurate  maps  of 
that  region,  but  we  already  possess  all  the  elements  needed  to  lay  down  with  su£5- 
cient  precision  the  course  of  the  ramifying  streams  and  the  relief  of  the  mountains, 
bringing  the  details  into  harmony  with  the  more  scientific  surveys  of  the  coastlands 
and  fluvial  estuaries. 

Of  the  numerons  publications  dealing  with  the  geographical  literature  of  the 
Guianas,  their  populations,  administration,  and  economic  conditions,  some  are  of 
great  value  to  students  of  anthropology  and  political  economy.  Amongst  them  are 
the  writings  of  Eappler  and  Anthony  TroUope,  Gifford  Palgrave's  Dutch  Guiana 
(1876),  and,  above  all,  Everard  im  Thurn's  classical  work  on  T/ie  Inditinsof  Quiana 
(1883). 

Physical  Features — Roraima. 

Between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  the  chief  mountain  mass,  forming  the 
natural  frontier  of  both  regions,  is  the  superb  Roraima,  a  square  block  or  table  of 
pink  sandstone,  which  discharges  from  a  height  of  7,500  feet  several  cascades 
blown  into  ribbons  of  spray  by  the  breeze.  The  whole  system  of  mountains,  col- 
lectively known  as  the  Facaraima  range,  presents  its  loftiest  crests  to  the  west  and 
south-west  in  the  Upper  Rio  Branco  basin. 
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Towardrt  llie  east,  that  in,  in  Dritish  Quiuna,  fov  of  the  peaks  und  torraces 
oxcoed  U,0(K)  feet.  Jlut  doHpite  tlu'ir  muderute  oLvutioii  tlicse  inouutuins  preseut 
un  impoHiiigu8pi>('t,  thanks  to  their  aandstono  wulls  rifling  hundreds  of  yards  ver- 
ticully  above  the  surrounding  plains,  thi'ir  bare  white  cliffs  forming  u  striking 
background  to  the  tropical  vegetation  which  clothes  the  talus  accumulated  at  their 
baH(\ 

Iloruinm  is  continued  north- jastwards  in  tlio  direction  of  the  Ma/aruni  river 
by  other  (jnadrangular  masses,  which  present  the  appearance  of  citadels  raised  by 
the  hand  of  man.  The  regular  disposition  of  the  upper  strata,  level  as  the  surface 
of  the  marine  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  recalls  the  geological  epoch 
when  the  now  deeply  eroded  face  of  the  land  presented  the  aspect  of  a  vast  uniform 
plain  unbroken  by  a  single  undulation  of  the  surface. 


The  P.vcARAiMA  Mountains. 

Carved  by  the  running  waters  into  distinct  sections,  trending  for  the  most  part 
north-west  and  south-east,  the  raouraima  ("  Basket")  Mountains  gradually  con- 
tract in  the  direction  of  the  east.  Here  they  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Essequibo  in  a  bold  diorite  bluff  resembling  a  calabash,  whence  its  Indian  name, 
Camnti.  The  unfossiliferous  sandstone  range  is  pierced  here  and  there  by  other 
diorite  masses.  In  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  forests  is  occasionally  heard  a 
loud  noise  like  a  long  peal  of  thunder,  which  may  probably  be  caused  by  portions 
of  the  vertical  cliffs  from  time  to  time  giving  way  and  falling  with  a  crash.* 

South  of  these  mountains,  which  are  the  highest  on  the  Guiana  slope  of  the 
Atlantic,  follow  other  less  elevated  masses  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  savannas, 
which  appear  to  have  at  one  time  formed  the  bed  of  a  vast  inland  sea  disposed  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  neighbouring  oceanic  waters.  Cauucu,  Cumucumu,  Cora- 
tamung,  and  the  other  isolated  groups,  which  have  a  meon  altitude  of  about  2,000 
feet,  formerly  constituted  a  chain  of  crystalline  schist  or  gneiss  islands  disposed  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Pacaraima  range. 

Farther  south  other  ridges  of  like  formation  run  east  and  west  between  the 
Essequibo  and  the  copious  Takutu  affluent  of  the  Rio  Branco.  These  eminences 
rise  above  alluvial  lands,  which  at  some  rt  mote  epocb  were  also  flooded  by  lacus. 
trine  waters.  In  several  places  the  parting  line  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Amazonian  basins  is  indicated  by  no  perceptible  rising  ground,  and,  according  to 
Brown,  this  low-lying  divide  has  an  absolute  elevation  of  not  more  than  348  or 
350  feet.  One  of  its  depressions  is  flooded  by  the  little  Lake  Amuku,  which  lies 
on  the  zone  of  separation  between  the  Pirara,  a  sub-affluent  of  the  Tukutu,  and  the 
Rupununi  tributary  of  the  Essequibo.  Hence  in  this  region  of  savannas  the 
passage  from  one  slope  to  the  other  is  extremely  easy,  and  has  been  followed  at 
all  times  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  their  migrations  between  the  Amazonian  and 
Atlantic  watersheds. 

The  absence  of  natural  frontiers  between  the  Essequibo  and  Amazons  basins 


*  Charles  Oarrington  Brown,  CaHO$  and  Cump  Lift  in  Brilxth  Ouiana. 
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THE  OUIANA  UPLANDS.  0 

ol«o  ncoounti  for  tho  tlifforoncon  llmt  hiivo  uriMOii  bctwoon  the  OovornmontH  of 
Grout  Uritain  un<l  Mra/il  rc^unlintj;  tlio  liinitN  of  their  roHiM>cttvo  domiiitiH  ubout 
the  soui/ns  of  tlut  KNSi3(iiiibo  iitul  Uio  llrunco  atlliioiitH.  Th»  whoh>  of  tho  dividing 
/oi)0  •oinotimofi  takea  tho  niiino  of  tho  Ilivor  I'ariru,  u  word  of  Maouai  origioi 
which,  uti'ording  tu  Suhomburgk,  iiidi(;utos  thu  g(H)h)gioul  coustittition  of  the 
laud — a  forriiginoiif<  i'on^U)rnoruto.  Abovo  tho  wutiT-parting  rifiOH  u  column  of 
trap  fortnutiua,  whioh  is  regurdud  an  a  aucrod  object  by  tho  sui rounding  Maousi 
Indians. 

A  fow  othor  isolated  groupn  follow  aouthwards  as  far  as  tho  noiglibourhood 
of  tho  gourcos  of  tho  l<)s80(iuibo,  which  stand  at  an  altitude  of  alM>ut  820  foet. 
Iloro  the  hoightH,  gliinptcs  of  whioh  are  at  rare  intervals  obtained  from  tho  river 
banks  across  the  douse  foliage  of  the  primeval  woodlands,  do  not  develop  a  con- 
tinuous umphitheatro  of  rounded  hills,  but  form  a  number  of  distinct  ridges 
Hharply  defined  by  deep  transverse  gorges.  They  coustituti*  so  many  "huge 
blocks,  some  of  which  have  a  length  of  about  9U  miles,  standing  on  very  low 
pedestals  of  plateau  formation."* 

According  to  Coudreau,  tho  loftiest  summit  in  this  region  is  Coirrit,  or 
Cuirrid  Dckeuou  (Brown's  Acarai),  the  "Mountain  of  tho  Moon,"  which  lies 
near  the  sources  of  the  Takutu,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  about  .0,000  feet.  It 
is  the  culminating  peak  of  a  ridge  with  a  mean  elevation  of  some  3,000  feet, 
which  sweeps  round  in  a  vast  bend  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  oast,  as  far 
as  Mount  Aourriawa,  where  rise  the  headwaters  of  the  Essequibo.  Farther  on 
are  developed  the  Curucuri  heights,  seen  from  a  distance  by  Coudreau.  Here 
the  wator-parting  coincides  exactly  with  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range.  On 
one  side  descend  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Essequibo,  on  the  other  those 
flowing  to  the  Trombetas  affluent  of  the  Amazons. 

The  sierra  falls  in  the  direction  of  the  cast,  where  it  forms  tho  natural 
boundary  between  Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil.  According  to  Brown,  the  highest 
summits  rise  scarcely  300  feet  above  the  sources  of  the  River  Corentyne,  •which 
forms  the  frontier  line  between  Dutch  and  British  Guiana. 

The  Tumuc-Humac  Raxgb. 

Farther  on  the  system  again  rises,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  the  Tumuo- 
Humac  range,  a  term  of  unknown  meaning.  From  its  northern  slopes  descends 
the  Maroni,  the  obicf  watercourse  of  French  Guiuna.  According  to  Coudreau, 
its  highest  summit  is  Mount  Timotakem  (2,624  feet),  which  lies  in  the  western 
section  of  the  range.  Few  of  the  travellers  that  have  visited  this  mountainous 
region  have  laid  down  accurate  itineraries  of  their  routes,  and  hitherto  (189^) 
Coudreau  is  the  only  explorer  who  has  mapped  the  main  range  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  determine  its  exact  form  and  trend 
that  all  the  slopes,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  valleys,  are  clothed  with  a  con- 
tinuous mantle  of  dense  woodlands.  .."rr::i.'.'.  -^    :■..'■ 

None  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  crests  are  lofty  enough  to  rise  above  the  zone  of 

*  Henri  A.  Coainan,  la  France  Equinoxiale, 
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tropical  vegetation  ;  hence  the  same  species  occur  on  their  slopes  and  summits  as 
on  the  surrounding  plains,  and  their  thickets  everywhere  present  the  same 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  wayfarer.  The  winter  fogs  also,  which  creep  up 
to  the  highest  summits,  make  all  observations  almost  impossible. 

Of  two  hundred  peaks  scaled  by  Coudreau  not  more  than  three  rise  above  the 
forest  vegetation,  so  that  from  these  alone  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  complete 
view  of  the  horizon  and  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  surrounding  heights.  Of 
these  natural  observatories  the  finest  appears  to  be  Mitaraca,  a  summit  1,900  feet 
high,  terminating  in  a  bare  granite  cone,  which  affords  not  a  single  tuft  of  grass 
to  help  the  climber  and  save  him  from  a  dangerous  fall.     Nevertheless,  Coudreau 

Fig   3.— TuMtro-HuMAo  Mountains. 
Soale  1 :  3,400,000. 
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West  of  Grwifiwich 


.  60  Miles. 


assures  us  that  the  ascent  and  the  unrivalled  prospect  commanded  by  Mitaraca  is 
worth  the  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Guianas."  * 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Tumuc-Humac  range  is  disposed  in  the  direction  of 
the  east  by  south,  parallel  with  the  section  of  the  coast  comprised  between  the 
Maroni  and  Oyapok  estuaries.  In  the  western  region  the  system  develops  two 
distinct  chains  separated  by  an  intervening  space  of  some  25  miles.  In  the 
northern  chain  rises  the  Mitaraca  "  belvedere,"  while  the  culminating  peaks, 
Timotakem  and  Temomairem,  dominate  the  southern  ridge. 

Towards  the  east  the  two  chains  are  connected  by  transverse  offshoots,  and 
towards  the  north  they  throw  off  ramifying  ridges,  which  enclose  the  Maroni 
basin  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Oyapok.  Farther  on  the  eastern  section 
of  the  system  is  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  without,  however,  forming 
a  continuous  divide  between  the  river  valleys. 

*  £lude  de  la  cliaine  det  tnonts  Tumuc-Humac  ;  MS.  Memoir. 
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At  their  eastern  extremity  the  Turauc-IIumac  raountaino  ramify  like  the  ribs 
of  a  fan  towards  the  north-east,  the  east  and  south-east,  but  retain  the  aspect  of 
distinct  ridges  only  above  the  low-lying  marshy  tracts.  About  the  sources  of  tL'^ 
Oyapok  between  these  ridges  the  water-partings  arc  so  indistinct  that  the  channels 
of  the  Oyapok,  Cachipour,  Araguari,  and  even  of  the  Yari  affluent  of  the  Amazons, 
are  all  connected  during  the  rainy  season  by  continuous  chains  of  meres  and 
lugoons.  These  shallow  expanses,  however,  are  unnavigable  and  inaccessible  even 
to  the  canoes  of  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes. 

In  that  section  of  the  Guianas  which  is  comprised  between  the  southern 
uplands  and  the  seacoaet,  there  nowhere  occur  any  heights  forming  continuous 
chains  of  mountains  or  hills.  Here  all  the  rising  grounds  are  broken  by  t)ie 
fluvial  valleys  into  separate  ridges  of  short  length,  such  as  the  so-called 
"  Montugne  Fran^ai&e "  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maroni ;  the  Magnetic 
Mountain  (715  feet)  towards  the  south-east  between  the  Inini  and  Mana  rivers; 
and  the  granitic  Mount  Leblond  (1,335  feet),  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sinnamari. 

Near  the  shore  the  eminences  are  for  the  most  part  merely  isolated  masses  of 
gneiss,  schists,  or  sandstone  ranging  in  height  from  300  to  720  feet.  Formerly 
washed  by  the  marine  waves,  they  are  now  surrounded  by  alluvial  matter  deposited 
in  the  marine  waters.  One  line  of  beach  after  another  was  here  laid  down, 
enclosing  the  old  islands  and  archipelagoes,  which  are  now  to  be  sought  in  the 
interior  of  the  Continent. 

In  French  Guiana  nothing  is  seen  along  the  seaboard  except  a  few  rocky 
prominences  on  the  beach  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  North-west  of  Cayenne 
a  few  bluffs  stand  out  near  Mana,  Iracoubo,  Sinnamari,  and  Kourou.  South-eaM>t 
of  the  capital  stretch  the  hills  of  Caux,  whose  French  name,  as  spelt  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  has  been  altered  to  the  English  form  Kaw.  This  range  of  coast 
hills  culminates  in  Mount  Matouri  (836  feet),  in  the  "Tour  de  I'lle,"  south  of 
Cayenne.  Mount  Argent,  serving  as  a  landmark  to  mariners  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyapok,  is  a  mere  hillock  scarcely  300  feet  high. 

The  district  known  as  the  "  island  of  Cayenne,"  though  separated  from  the 
mainland  only  by  a  few  marshy  channels,  is  also  studded  with  knolls  representing 
former  islands  now  connected  by  sedimentary  deposits.  Such  are  Cabassou 
dominating  the  capital,  and  farther  east  the  Remire  "  Mountains,"  which  were 
formerly  called  volcanoes.  The  neighbouring  depressions  where  rise  tbe  springs 
which  supply  Cayenne  with  water  were  similarly  regarded  as  old  "  craters." 

Along  the  coast  occur  a  few  rocky  islets,  of  which  the  most  important, 
thanks  to  its  deep  anchorage,  is  the  Salut  Archipelago  ;  further  east  are  the  Enfant 
Perdu  ;  the  Malingre,  Pere,  M^ro  and  Mamelles,  all  disposed  in  a  chain  parallel 
with  the  shore  ;  lastly,  farther  seaward,  the  two  Conn^tables  facing  the  mouth  of 
the  Approuague,  upheaved  peaks  of  a  submarine  plateau.    ^.\  ■ . 

Rivers  of  Guiana — The  Essequibo  Basiv 

The  Essequibo  (Essequebo),  largest  of  all  the  Guiana  rivers,  flows  entirely  in 
British  territory  ;  but  the  Cuyuni,  one  of  its  chief  affluents,  takes  its  rise  beyond 
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the  Venezuelan  frontier.  The  main  stream,  like  all  the  other  watercourses  of 
this  region,  appears  to  bear  a  native  name,  in  which  the  final  syllable  bo  indicates 
direction  in  the  Galibi  group  of  languages;  Lenee  Essequi-bo  would  have  the 
sense  of  "  Kssoqui-wurds,"  in  the  direction  of  the  Essequi.  Nevertheless,  Schoio- 
burgk  refers  to  a  legend  which  attributes  the  origin  of  this  name  to  Don 
Juan  Esscquibel  or  Juixquibel,  one  of  Diego  Columbus's  companions.*  Formerly 
the  different  sections  of  this  great  watercourse  bore  different  native  names.  In 
the  coast  region,  where  it  develops  a  broad  estuary,  the  surrounding  populations 
called  it  the  Arauauma,  while  the  main  branch  was  designated  Chip  Wa,  that  is, 
Chip  River,  by  the  Wapisianas  and  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  would  appear  to 
communicate  with  the  upper  Trombetas,  an  Amazonian  affluent,  through  the 
Apini,  a  river  which,  like  the  Cassiquiare,  is  said  to  have  u  double  incline. 

Rising  in  the  Awarriwa  mountain,  the  Essequibo,  which  has  a  somewhat 
shorter  cour>e  than  that  figured  on  the  English  maps  of  Schomburgk  and 
lirown,  flows  first  north-eastwards  through  the  forest  inhabited  by  a  few  groups 
of  the  Chiliu  and  Taruma  Indians.  Farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the  Yaore,  which 
flows  in  a  winding  course  eastwards  through  the  uninhabited  wilderness  border- 
ing on  the  savannas.  A  human  figure  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock  near  a 
cascade  on  the  Yaore  is  said  by  the  Indian  boatmen  to  be  a  portrait  of  Schomburgk 
sculptured  by  the  explorer  himself,  whose  name  has  remained  famous  amongst 
the  natives ;  but  the  effigy  is  too  rudely  drawn  to  accept  this  legend. 

Below  the  Yaore  confluence  the  Essequibo  bends  gradually  round  to  the 
north.  Here  its  bed  is  still  in  process  of  formation ;  the  stream,  interrupted  by 
numerous  rocky  barriers,  descends  from  reach  to  reach  through  a  succession  of 
cataracts.  One  of  these,  bearing  the  loyal  but  somewhat  eccentric  name  of  "  King 
William  the  Fourth's  Fall,"  long  marked  the  limit  of  legitimate  trading  operations 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Essequibo.  None  ventured  beyond  this  point  except 
the  kidnappers  who  went  to  capture  slaves  for  the  planters  of  the  coaltlands. 

Numerous  affluents  follow  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Essequibo,  whose  basin 
broadens  out  towards  the  west  and  contracts  to  very  narrow  limits  towards  the 
east,  from  which  direction  it  consequently  receives  only  a  few  slight  contributions. 
The  Cuyuwiui,  which  collects  the  surface  waters  of  the  western  savannas,  is  suc- 
ceeded lower  down  by  the  Rupunini,  which  is  itself  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the 
copious  river  Rewa  some  miles  above  the  confluence  with  the  main  stream.  The 
whitish  current  of  this  affluent,  which  mingles  with  the  black  water  of  the  Esse- 
quibo, offers  a  navigable  route  towards  the  west  utilised  by  the  native  boatmen  to 
reach  the  Amazons  basin  through  Lake  Amuku  and  the  Pirara  river.  The  only 
interruption  to  the  waterway  between  the  two  systems  is  a  single  portage,  which 
is  reduced  to  about  half  a  mile  in  length  during  the  rainy  season. 

During  this  period  the  flood  waters  overflow  in  both  directions,  on  one  side  to 

the  Rupunini,  on  the  other  to  the  slope  drained  by  the  headstreams  of  the  Rio 

Branco.     A  great  part  of  this  district  about  the  divide  between  the  Essequibo  and 

Amazons  basins  is  occupied  by  savannas,  which  would  appear  to  have  formerly 

*  Robert  A.  Schomburgk,  i)Mm^<ton  o/.Br(<wA  ffuiaMtf.    Hakluyt  calls  the  rirer  2)m(«A02«. 
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been  the  bed  of  an  extensive  lucustrine  depression,  probably  the  great  inland  sen 
celebrated  in  legend  as  the  Luke  rarima  where  dwelt  the  "Man  of  Gold."     A 


Fig.  4.— Kaieieub  Falls. 
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tradition  still  survives  amongst  the  natives  that  the  bed  of  the  little  Lake  Amuku, 
scarcely  more  than  a  flooded  mere,  is  '« entirely  lined  with  gold."  * 

•  OiutaTO  da  Saokow,  Oeographieal  Journal,  March,  1898.  •  o    i 
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The  Potaro  and  the  Kaieteur  Falls. 

Lower  down  the  Essequibo  is  joined  by  tlie  Burroburro  and  Potaro  rivers,  both 
flowing  from  the  foothills  of  the  Pacaraima  uplands,  and  in  their  descent  tumbling 
over  numerous  cascades  and  rapids.     The  Kaieteur  Falls,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
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Fig.  6. — EsBEQuino  and  Uppeb  Rio  Branch)  Baions. 

Scale  1  :  7.000,0UO. 
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the  Potaro  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  are  amongst  the  finest  in  Guiana  and 
even  in  the  whole  world.  Yet  their  very  existence  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
Europeans  till  the  year  1871,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Barrington 
Brown,  at  that  time  engaged  on  a  geological  survey  of  the  British  Colony.    Here 
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the  Potaro  is  precipitated  over  an  abrupt  cliff  741  feet  high,  and  at  flood  water 
the  full  is  370  feet  wide,  decreasing  at  lo,v  water  to  rather  less  than  half  that 
width.  During  the  rainy  season  Mr.  iin  Thuru  compares  the  spectacle  to  a 
vast  curtain  of  water  nearly  400  feet  wide  rolling  over  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
retaining  its  full  width  until  it  crashes  into  t!ie  boiling  water  of  the  pool  which 
tills  the  whole  space  below  ;  but  of  the  pool  itself  only  the  outer  margin  is  visil)le, 
the  greater  part  being  ceaselessly  tossed  and  hurled  up  in  a  great  and  high  muss 
of  siirf,  foam,  and  spray.  The  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  over  which  the  Potaro 
tumbles  "  is  occupied  by  a  waste  of  fallen  rocks,  made  black  by  constant  moisture, 
but  capped  with  short,  intensely  green  grass,  except  round  the  dark  stormy  pool, 
where  the  rocks  are  entirely  bare,  slippery,  and  black.  Immediately  behind  the 
full  a  huge  dark  cave  is  visible  in  the  cliff,  the  upper  edge  of  the  cliff  serving  as 
a  horizon  to  the  whole  scene  when  viewed  from  below."  * 

Lower  down  the  Potaro  continues  still  to  descend  as  from  step  to  step  through 
a  series  of  romantic  cascades.  Formerly  the  great  fall,  at  that  time  over  1,000 
feet  high,  stood  some  15  miles  farther  down  ;  but  by  incessantly  eating  away  the 
sandstone  plateau  over  which  it  is  hurled  down  to  the  plain,  it  has  gradually 
retreated  while  diminishing  in  height.  The  cornice  of  rocks  from  which  the  river 
is  precipitated  consists  of  a  hard  conglomerate  overlying  a  more  friable  sandstone. 
This  sandstone  is  incessantly  eroded  by  the  seething  waters  of  the  pool,  detaching 
huge  blocks  from  time  to  time,  and  excavating  a  dark  recess  beneath  the  over- 
hanging edge  of  the  plateau.  At  sunset  myriads  of  swallows,  gathering  from  the 
surrounding  woodlands,  sweep  the  precipice,  dart  like  a  flash  into  the  misty  spray, 
and  then  reappear  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their  flight 
that  "  their  wings  produce  a  hissing  noise,  which  is  not  the  least  curious  pheno- 
menon of  this  wonderful  place.  After  descending  straight  down  they  settle  for 
the  night  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  by  and  behind  the  fall."  t 

TiiK  Mazaruni  and  Lower  Essequibo. 

Below  the  Potaro  affluent  the  Essequibo  is  almost  doubled  in  volume  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Mazaruni,  which  is  itself  joined  by  the  Cuyuni  eight  miles 
above  their  common  mouth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mainstream.  Rising  on  the 
highest  slopes  of  the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  where  it  receives  the  streams  tumbling 
from  Roraima,  the  Mazaruni  is  of  all  the  Guiana  nvers  the  most  obstructed  by 
cataracts.  The  falls  and  rapids  occur  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
so  that,  despite  its  great  volume,  this  river  is  almost  entirely  closed  to  navigation. 

At  the  falls  of  Chichi,  that  is,  the  "  Sun,"  in  the  Macusi  language,  the  fluvial 
bed  descends  a  total  height  of  890  feet  (1,380  to  400)  in  a  space  of  about  eight 
miles.  The  last  obstructions  occur  at  the  so-called  "  Monkey  Jump,"  some  15 
miles  above  the  point  where  the  Mazaruni  is  joined  by  the  Cuyuni. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Mazaruni,  the  Essequibo  expands  into  a  broad 
estuary,  which  attains  a  width  of  no  less  than  15  miles  where  it  enters  the  sea. 
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But  this  groat  expanse  is  broken  and  divided  into  three  main  navigable  branches 
by  a  number  of  islands,  whoso  long  axes  are  disposed  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
tidal  currents. 

The  enormous  volume  of  water  which  is  discharged  by  the  Essequibo,  and 
which  makes  itself  felt  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  seawards,  is  explained 
by  the  great  extent  of  its  catchment  basin,  combined  with  an  abundant  rainfall 
and  the  impermeable  character  of  the  soil.  During  the  winter  season  the  upper 
reaches,  dammed  up  by  their  rocky  barriers,  overflow  their  banks  in  many  places, 
thus  periodically  restoring  the  chain  of  lakes  which  at  one  time  existed  in  the 
fluviul  vuUey. 

The  Demerara,  Beriuce,  axd  Corentynb. 

The  Demerara  (Deraerari),  formerly  Lemdrare,  flows  east  of  and  parallel  to 
the  Essequibo  with  such  regularity  that  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  lateral 
channel,  into  which  were  formerly  discharged  the  flood  waters  of  some  stream 
rivalling  the  Amazons  itself  in  magnitude.  Rising  amid  the  northern  spurs  of 
the  dividing  range,  the  Demerara  traverses  the  same  geological  formations  as  the 
Es.sequibo,  first  granite  masses,  then  sandstones  with  diorites  cropping  out  at 
various  points,  and  towards  the  coast  broad  alluvial  tracts  strewn  here  and  there 
with  sandhills  from  50  to  GO  feet  high.  Sluggish  channels  and  backwaters  ramify 
eastwards,  connecting  the  Demerara  with  ihe  Mahaica,  a  river  of  similar  aspect, 
but  of  much  smaller  volume. 

The  Berbice  and  the  Coreutyne  (Corentijn),  which  follow  in  the  direction  of 
the  east,  also  flow  in  parallel  courses  quite  as  regular  as  those  of  the  Essequibo  and  De- 
merara. They  develop  the  same  curves  and  have  to  surmount  the  same  obstructions 
by  cascades  tumbling  over  rocky  granite,  diorite,  or  sandstone  barriers.  But  they 
vary  considerably  in  length,  the  Berbice  rising  far  in  advance  of  the  dividing 
range,  whereas  the  Corentyne  has  its  source  in  the  Curucuri  mountains  away  to 
the  south.  The  latter  is  already  a  copious  stream  at  the  point  where  it  pierces  the 
rocky  hills,  in  which  its  western  neighbour  the  Berbice  takes  its  rise. 

In  this  district  the  Corentyne  is  joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  New  River, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  ramifying  branches,  and  below  the  confluence  the  united 
waters  descend  to  the  plains  through  a  series  of  superb  falls  and  rapids.  To  one 
of  these,  Robert  Schomburgk  gave  the  name  of  King  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth,  as  to  the  corresponding  cataract  of  the  Essequibo,  which  lies  under  the  same 
latitude,  and  which  presents  the  same  general  aspect  amid  its  rugged  granite  walls. 

The  Corentyne  develops  another  grand  fall  at  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Wonotobo, 
where  three  or  four  branches  ramifying  'Vto  peveral  channels  are  precipitated 
from  a  height  of  about  100  feet  into  a  i«I'.o  about  a  wile  wide,  from  which  it 
issues  in  a  single  stream  about  1,000  feet  broad  and  80  feet  deep.  Beyond  this 
point  the  Corentyne  is  entirely  free  from  rapids  for  the  rest  of  its  course  of  some 
170  miles  to  the  sea.  But  its  broad  estuary,  studded  with  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals, 
is  of  difficult  access,  and  practically  closed  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet 
of  water. 
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The  Coast  Streams  of  Dutch  Giiana. 

This  ehtuary  also  receives  the  discharge  of  the  River  Nickerie  from  the  east. 
The  Nickerie  may  be  tukeii  as  a  type  of  the  coast  streams  of  Dutch  Quiuna, 
developing  an  irregular  but  continuous  current,  which  winds  sluggishly  from  east 
to  west  through  the  low-lying  alluvial  plains.  Some  of  the  rivers  rising  farther 
inland  on  the  advanced  terraces  of  the  dividing  range  are  intercepted  on.  their 
course  to  the  Atlantic  by  these  coast  streams,  whose  volume  they  swell,  while 
deflecting  them  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  according  to  the  abundance  of  their 
discharge  or  the  incline  of  the  land.  Thus  the  Upper  Nickerie  and  the  Coppe- 
namo  alter  joining  the  coast  stream  continue  their  seaward  course  in  opposite 
directions,  while  between  the  two  winds  a  channel  whose  current  sets  alternately 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to  the  strength  of  the  river  descending  from 
the  interior. 

East  of  the  Coppename  follow  the  Coesewijne  and  ihe  Sarumacca,  which  do 
not  communicate  directly  with  the  Coppename  or  its  ramifying  creeks,  although 
they  fall  into  the  same  estuary.  The  lower  course  of  the  Saramacca,  flowing  from 
east  to  west,  cuts  off  a  strip  of  c jastland,  partly  bush  and  partly  swamp,  which 
has  been  completely  isolated  in  the  direction  of  the  east  as  far  as  the  Surinam 
estuary  by  an  old  creek  canalised  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  famous 
Governor  Sommelsdyke,  and  still  known  as  the  Soramelsdyke  Canal. 

East  of  the  Surinnm,  whose  bar  is  accessible  at  ebb  tide  to  vessels  drawing  16 
feet  of  water,  the  bush  and  marshy  coastlands  present  towards  the  sea  a  long  low- 
lying  beach  of  scarcely  perceptible  curve,  and  towaids  the  interior  au  intricate 
system  of  tortuous  rivers  and  creeks  with  alternating  currents.  Here  and  there 
these  watercourses  have  been  transformed  to  regular  navigable  canals,  largely 
utilised  by  the  boats  and  canoes  of  planters  and  natives.  Thus  follow  from  west 
to  east  between  the  Surinam  and  the  Maroni  on  the  French  frontier,  the  Comme- 
wijne,  Cottica,  Coermoeribo  (Ccrmontibo),  and  the  Wana  or  Wane  Creek. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  watercourses  in  this  part  of  Guiana  to  set  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  deposit  of  rich  alluvial  matter  between 
the  watercourses  themselves  and  the  present  shore -line,  cannot  be  explained 
merely  by  the  action  of  the  periodical  floods.  On  the  contrary,  the  ocean  plays  the 
chief  part  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena.  The  liquid  masses  rolled  down 
by  the  Amazons  and  the  Tocuntins  do  not  precipitate  all  their  sediment  ir  the 
great  "fresh-water"  estuary.  Being  intercepted  by  the  marine  current,  the 
fluvia!  waters  are  deflected  along  the  shores  of  the  Guianas  as  fur  as  the  Orinoco, 
beyond  which  a  portion  penetrates  through  the  Serpent's  Mouth  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria. 

Thus  the  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  great  Brazilian  rivers  is  dis- 
tributed along  the  Guiana  seaboard,  and  in  this  way  beach  after  beach  is  succes- 
sively added  to  the  continental  periphery.  Most  of  these  new  formations  become 
merged  in  a  continuous  low-lying  coastland,  but  their  regular  successive  growth 
is  still  shown  by  the  intermediate  creeks  disposed  parallel  with  the  shore-line. 
The  fluvial  waters  of  the  interior,  arrested    by  the   opposing   marine  current. 
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lire  ceaselessly  deflected  westwards,  so  as  to  flow  parallel  with  the  ocean  stream 
itself.  The  alluvial  tracts  of  peuinsular  formation  are  thus  extended  to  great 
distances  between  the  coast  streams  and  the  seu,  until  some  weak  poini  here  and 
there  suddenly  yields  to  the  action  of  some  fierce  storm  or  of  an  exceptionally 
high  inundation. 

In  this  way  has  been  formed  the  whole  const  system  of  Dutch  Guiana,  with 
its  perfectly  distinct  double  shore-line,  that  may  be  traced  all  the  way  from  the 
Corentyne  to  the  Maroni.  These  tracts  of  oceanic  origin  are  still  more  clearly 
indicated  in  that  district  of  Uritish  Guiana  which  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Orinoco  delta,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  contested  by  Venezuela.  Here 
the  Pomerun  river,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Cape  Nassau,  the  Waini  (Quainia), 
the  Bariraa,  and  the  Amacuru  all  intersect  so  many  strips  of  the  seaboard  that 
have  been  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  sedimentary  matter  in  the  shallow  waters 
beyond  the  primitive  continental  contour -line. 

Palgrave,  a  careful  observer  of  the  hydrographic  system  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
describes  the  rivers  of  that  region  as  its  true  highways,  "  traced  right  and  left  with 
matchless  profusion  by  Nature  herself.  Broad  and  deep,  tidal  too  for  miles  up 
their  course,  but  with  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  fulness  of  their  mighty  flow, 
summer  or  winter,  rainy  season  or  dry,  so  constant  is  the  water  supply  from  its 
common  origin,  the  equatorial  mountain  chain.  They  give  easy  access  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  vast  regions  beyond,  east,  west,  and  south  ;  and  where 
thsir  tortuous  windings  and  multiplied  side  canals  fail  to  reach,  Batavian  industry 
and  skill  have  made  good  the  want  by  canals,  straighter  in  course,  and  often 
hiirdly  inferior  in  navigable  capacity  to  the  mother  rivers  themselves.  On  the 
skeleton  plain,  so  to  sp?ak,  of  this  mighty  system  of  water  communication,  the 
entire  cultivation  of  the  interior  has  been  naturally  adjusted  ;  and  the  estates  of 
Surinam  are  ranged  one  after  another  along  the  margin  of  rivers  and  canals,  just 
as  farms  might  be  along  highways  and  byeways  in  Germany  or  Hungary.  Sub- 
servient to  the  waterways,  narrow  land-paths  follow  the  river  or  trench,  by  which 
not  every  estate  alpne,  but  every  sub-division  of  an  estate,  every  acre  almost  is 
defined  and  bordered,  while  the  smaller  dykes  and  canals  are  again  crossed  by 
wooden  bridges,  maintained  in  careful  repair  ;  but  paths  and  bridges  alike  are  of 
a  width  and  solidity  adapted  to  footmen  only,  or  at  best  to  horsemen.  The 
proper  carriage  road  is  the  river  or  canal."* 


The  Maroni,  Awa,  and  Oyapok, 

The  Maroni,  the  Marowijn  of  the  Dutch,  takes  the  foremost  position  amongst 
the  secondary  watercourses  of  the  Guianas  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons. 
Its  ramifying  headetreams  cover  a  space  of  nearly  200  miles,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  Mountains,  between  the  Corentyne  and  Oyapok  basins 
west  and  east.  At  present  the  larger  portion  of  this  drainage  area  belongs  to 
Holland,  the  whole  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Awa 
(Lawa)  and  the  Tapanahoni  having  been  attributed  to  Dutch  Guiana  by  the 

*  J)ut(fi  Guiana,  p.  71-2. 
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decision  of  the  Tsur,  to  whom  the  question  in  dispute  hud  been  referred  in 
IH91. 

The  Awa  or  eaatern  branch  hich  now  serves  as  the  boundary  between  the 
conterminous  colonies,  is  supposcu  to  be  the  more  copious  of  the  two  heudstrcanis, 
although  the  Tapanuhuui  has  tlie  greater  winter  discharge.  Both  Crevuux  and 
Ouudreau  were  able  to  ascend  the  Awa  in  bouts  for  a  distance  of  over  .'iOO  miles. 
It  has  still  a  width  of  GO  or  70  feet  at  the  larlhc&t  puint  reached  by  Coudreau  on 
the  Itani,  that  is,  the  brunch  which  serves  as  the  international  frontier,  and  whose 
junction  with  the  Muruuiui  farther  east  furius  the  Awa.  Immediately  beyond 
this  point  begin  the  first  ri:;iiug  grounds  and  steep  foothills  of  the  Tumuc-IIumuc 
range. 

Despite  its  great  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  fluvial  bed  at  the  confluence 


Fig.   6.— SOUBOEB  OF  THE  OtaPOK. 
Scale  1  :  UfiO.OOO. 
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of  the  two  forks  is  only  650  feet  above  sea-level;  hence  in  its  descent  through 
successive  terraces  to  the  coast  the  Maroni  is  interrupted  by  no  cataracts  of  great 
height.  The  rocky  barriers  which  at  intervals  dam  up  the  stream,  and  which 
form  so  many  reaches  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  have  been  er'>ded  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  natural  sluices,  through  which  the  river  descends  in  sheets  of 
loam,  small  cascades,  or  falls  of  slight  elevation. 

At  the  Hermina  (Aramina)  Falls,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Maroni  descends 
a  total  height  of  15  or  16  feet,  in  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Beyond  this 
point  its  course  is  free  from  all  obstruction,  and  accessible  to  steamers  of  some 
size.  Here  the  river  flows  between  two  wooded  banks,  3,000  to  6,000  feet  apart, 
and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  bar  16  feet  deep  at  low  water. 
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The  rivers  of  Fronrli  Ouiana  followiiijif  iho  Muroui  in  the  direct  ion  of  the  oftst 
have  their  source  not  on  the  Amiizoniun  wuter-imrting,  but  in  u  few  isolutrd  hills 
lying  niidwiiy  between  that  run<?t>  und  the  Hca.  Of  those  stroanis  the  largest  are 
the  Muna,  the  Siniuunari,  the  Appronajjue,  ouch  of  which  is  about  200  miles  long, 
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Fig.  7.— UiVBKS  OK  TiiK  Fkasco-Hrazii-ux  Conibstbd  Zokk. 
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traversing  sparsely  peopled  districts,  and  flowing  in  straight  courses  to  the  coast, 
which  here  trends  round  to  the  south-east. 

Beyond  them  fallows  the  Oyapok,  whose  name,  applied  to  several  other  water- 
courses, and  derived  from  the  Indian  words  ui/apueii,  "  long  river,"  would  bo  more 
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nppropi-iate  to  tho  AinuxoiiH  than  to  any  o(tior  Si  Amwim  m  atream.     Like  the 

Maroni,  tho  Oyapnk  ri-tvs  under  tlu>  naiiie  of  tb<  SoiuMtre  ii  th«  Tumuc-T[umuc 
M<Juntain8  at  tho  Watiif^napa  I'oak,  and  sorvoa  f he  eastern  frontier  of  the  un- 
diNputcd  portion  of  Frciioh  Guiana  towards  Itrazil. 

The  "  creokH  "  *  or  heodwutvrs  of  the  Oyapok  approach  those  ot'  the  Maroni, 
and  these  two  rivers  cltmoly  resemble  each  other  in  tluir  gunural  character.  The 
Oyapok  also,  which  was  usually  followed  by  travellers  bound  for  Hraziliun  Quiana, 
dcsofnds  from  roach  to  reach  through  u  succession  of  fulls  and  rapids,  which,  how- 
ever, are  both  more  numerous  and  higher  than  those  of  the  Muroni.  Coudrcau 
speaks  of  two  which  plunge  over  precipices  some  GO  or  70  feet  high,  and  the  TroiM 
Srt«//)  ('*  Three  Leaps ")  is  probably  the  finest  in  tho  whole  of  French  Guiana. 
The  Robinson  Full,  last  of  the  series,  lies  about  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  ARAorARi,  Caciupouk,  and  Mapa  Grandk. 

East  of  the  long  alluvial  promontory  of  Cape  Orange,  which  is  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Oyapok,  the  whole  of  the  triangular  space  comprised  bctwenn  this 
river  and  the  Araguari  belongs  to  the  some  zone  of  drainage.  Like  the  Oyapok,  the 
Araguari,  the  Cachipour,  tho  Cunani,  the  Carsevenne,  the  Mapa  Grande  (Amapa  of 
the  Brazilians),  the  Frechal,  and  the  Tartarugal  all  rise  amid  the  marshy  foothills  of 
the  Tumuc-Humao  range,  whence  they  diverge  in  all  directions  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan. 

The  Araguari  estuary  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Guiana  seaboard,  beyond 
which  immediately  begin  the  waters  and  islands  of  the  Amazonian  basin. 

Gkneual  Character  of  the  Gciaxa  Rivers. 

As  in  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  Guianas  beyond  the  dividing  range,  the  rivers 
of  Guiuna  north  of  that  range  differ  greatly  in  the  colour  of  their  waters.  Some, 
those  especially  of  the  savannas,  are  cloudy  and  whitish,  while  others  flowing  from 
the  woodlands  seem  black  or  blackish,  although  really  transparent.  In  the  Esse- 
quibo  basin  the  blackish  hue  of  these  forest  streams  is  attributed  to  the  roots  and 
branches  of  the  wallaba  tree  growing  in  the  water  along  their  banks. 

Although  most  of  the  Guiana  rivers  traverse  continuous  woodlands  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  they  are  far  less  obstructed  by  snags  than  many  other 
watercourses  of  the  tropio.il  regions.  This  is  due  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
nearly  all  the  arborescent  species  growing  along  the  margins  of  the  Guiana  rivers. 
Instead  of  floating,  the  trees  fulling  into  the  water  through  erosion  or  storms  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  rot  on  the  spot. 

But  on  the  narrow  and  shallow  upper  reaches,  the  tangle  of  branches  and 
lianas  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  boatmen,  who  are  often  obliged  to  hew  their 
way  through  with  the  axe  or  knife.  Here  the  fallen  timber  accumulates  in  barrages, 
the  so-called  taknba  of  the  Essequibo  Indians,  and  the  barrancas  of  the  Brazilian 
refugees  in  the  contested  territory.  Other  obstructions  are  formed  by  masses  of  aquatic 
plants,  like  the  suddot  the  White  Nile,  which  often  present  as  effectual  a  barrier 
to  the  canoe-men  as  the  lulls  and  rapids  themselves.  In  most  of  tho  watercourses 
*  In  French  Quiana  the  term  erigue  (<  creek  ")  is  generally  applied  to  mountain  torronta. 
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the  iutulMtono,  graitito,  or  diorite  roofs  riBin^i^  to  or  ulovo  tho  nurfuco  iiro  covorod, 
lis  with  a  ooutiii}:;  of  tur,  by  a  Hlin  comixiNod  of  iron  and  nmngancH»  oxidt'H.  An  on 
tho  Orinoco,  tho  hiirdor  tho  rock  tho  bluckor  tho  fihn.wiiiuh  in  ruiny  wt-ulhor  omits 
nt)xioufi  odours. 

lioU)w  tlio  ri'ofs  and  rapids  tho  broad  doop  rivers,  di8Coh)urod  and  daininod  up 
by  tho  tidal  current,  roll  down  a  yollowi8h  water  often  hidden  boneuth  floatii  g 
vegetation.  In  their  lower  reaches  these  Htreums  merge  in  tho  riverside  niorussos, 
lukoH,  or  lagoons,  whioh  in  Fronch  Quiuna  take  the  name  o(  priprin.  In  tho  more 
Hottlod  and  botter-ciiltivated  districts  of  the  British  and  Dutch  seaboard  tho 
direction  and  dischurgo  of  tho  flood  waters  have  boon  regulated  by  dykes  and 
nanals.  On  tho  plantations  sluicrs  are  used  to  arrest  tho  tides,  while  the  percolat- 
ing waters  are  discharged  at  ebb  through  tho  so-called  /io/icru,  or  ditches.  About 
tho  estuaries  the  freah  water  of  the  (iuiuna  rivers  floats  on  the  heavier  i>ult  water 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  seawards. 

The  Guiana  Lakks. 

Thanks  to  tho  uniform  slope  of  tho  land,  lie  old  lakes  which  formerly  studded 
tho  surfiice  of  Guiana,  nnd  whose  contours  may  often  still  be  traced  in  those  of 
tho  savannas,  hovo  nearly  all  been  discharged.  These  ancient  lacustrine  depres- 
sions have  been  best  preserved  in  the  contested  Franco-Brazilian  territory  between 
tho  Mapa  Grande  and  Araguuri  rivers. 

This  lako-studded  district  lies  back  of  tho  low-lying  peninsular  headland  of 
('ape  do  Norte  and  the  equally  low  island  of  Maraca.  Within  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch  the  zone  of  fresh-wuter  lagoons  extended  much  farther  north  all  tho 
way  to  the  Oyupuk  river,  and  at  that  time  all  these  lakes,  creeks,  ond  channels 
presented  a  continuous  waterway,  over  200  miles  between  Amazonia  and  French 
Guiana,  navigable  throughout  by  boats  and  barges.  According  to  tho  officers  in 
command  of  the  French  fort  of  Mapa,  which  was  maintained  during  the  years 
1S8G — 11,  craft  of  forty  tons  were  still  able  to  follow  this  route  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  L  igo  Grande,  immediately  south  of  the  Mupa 
Grande  river,  is  now  a  mere  fragment  of  the  large  sheet  of  water  encircling  the 
island  on  which  stood  tho  French  fort  abandoned  in  1841,  and  reoccupied  by  the 
Brazilians  in  1890. 

South  and  south-east  of  the  poninsular  Cape  do  Norte  follow  other  lakes,  one 
of  which,  Luke  Jac,  near  the  Carapaporis  Strait  between  the  mainland  and  Alaracu 
Island,  appears  to  still  preserve  the  form  of  a  spacious  bay,  but  without  shelter, 
hence  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  storms^  and  scarcely  any  longer  navigable  by  the 
native  boatmen. 

The  Lago  Novo,  near  the  Araguari  river  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lacustrine  chain,  also  resembles  a  marine  inlet,  and  even  affords  a  retreat  to 
manatees,  which  here  browse  on  the  forests  of  aquatic  plants.  But  it  is  also  acces- 
sible to  barges,  which  find  shelter  from  the  Atlantic  gales  under  the  lee  of  the 
insular  groups  which  form  so  many  transverse  breakwaters.  Having  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  40  feet,   this  basin  might  easily  be  transformed  to  a  magnificent 
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hiiiboiir  of  rofugo  ApaeiouH  enough  for  wliolo  fleets,  liy  (U-oponing  the  chanuol  a 
few  tniU'N  long  with  which  it  coininiinicatoR  with  the  Aragiiuri,  and  dredging  tho 
entuary  which  ha.i  billed  up,  prcHentiiig  in  Hoine  places  depths  of  little  over  three 
feet. 

The  fluhoideiico  and  entire  diaappoaranco  of  the  Guiana  lakes  is  a  procoHs 
which  is  accornpliHhed  very  rapidly.  The  recdH  and  other  plants  which  wither  , 
in  summer  are  deposited  in  a  bed  of  Heating  hutnus  in  which  various  vegetable 
species  and  even  shrubs  strike  root.  These  verdant  carpets  are  {'■om  time  to  time 
rent  by  the  storms  and  driven  to  the  surrou  itig  margins.  Here  they  are  soon 
again  massed  together  and  thickened.  Thus  the  lake  becomes  gradually  filled  in, 
or  transformed  to  a  floating  (juagmiro,  firm  on  the  surface,  hogg}'  in  the  I'^wer 
depths.  In  a  short  time  nothing  remains  of  the  lagoon  except  the  navigable 
channel,  the  iyata/x'',  or  "  canoe  track."  (Jondrcau  even  hazards  the  theory 
that  the  lakes  are  emptied  by  a  kind  of  seo-saw  movement  of  the  banks.* 

In  several  of  the  lacustrine  beds  have  been  foitnd  huge  trunks,  whose  origin 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  lakes  wore  at  first  dry 
land,  which  afterwards  subsided  through  some  sudden  disturbance  of  the  ground. 
Another  explanation  of  the  phonome'ion,  however,  is  suggested  by  the  form  and 
trend  of  the  seaboard.  The  alluvial  promontories  at  the  Oyapok,  Approuague, 
and  Cachipour  estuaries  are  all  (!  ^posed  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  and  iu 
their  lower  course  these  rivers  ado  follow  the  same  direction,  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  the  marine  current,  which  deposits  its  sedimentary  matter  along 
the  shore.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  at  contact  with  this  current  the 
Araguari  was  also  deflected  northwards,  and  that  the  chain  of  lakes  which  have 
the  same  trend  are  the  remains  of  the  old  fluvial  bed. 

The  Carapaporis  Strait,  which  flows  between  Maraca  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  which  is  clearly  distinguished  by  its  greater  depth  from  all  the  surrounding 
shallow  basins,  would  on  this  hypothesis  be  the  old  mouth  of  the  Araguari, 
scarcely  modified  since  the  timu  when  the  river  reached  the  sou  more  to  the  east. 
If  so  much  be  allowed,  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that,  like  the 
Amazons,  the  copious  Araguari  should  float  down  large  trees  and  deposit  them 
along  its  lower  winding  course,  which  afterwards  became  a  system  of  lagoons  con- 
nected together  by  tortuous  channels.  In  the  same  way  the  marine  current  itself 
intercepts  the  snags  washed  down  by  the  Amazons,  depositing  them  along  its 
muddy  course,  where  they  afterwards  become  eribedded  in  the  alluvial  coastlands 
of  more  recent  formation.  Such  ligneous  deposits  have  been  found  at  depths  of 
78  or  80  feet. 

But  however  this  be,  great  changes  have  been  in  progress  even  during  the 
contemporaneous  period.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  suffices  to  show  that  the  sea- 
board of  the  contested  Franco-Brazilian  territory  between  the  Araguari  and  the 
Cachipour  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  section  of  the  coast  running  east  and 
west  between  Cayenne  and  the  Corentyne  estuary.  This  section  develops  a 
regular  convex  curve,  indicating  the  incessant  deposit  of  sediment  by  the  marine 
*  La  France  Equimxiale,  Vuyage  d  trovers  lei  Ouyanea  et  VAmaxonie. 
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current.  But  the  southern  section  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  deeply  eroded  by 
the  marine  waters ;  a  portion  of  the  old  shore  has  been  washed  away,  and  the 
Cape  do  Norte,  as  well  as  Maraca  Ibland,  are  so  many  fragments  of  the  ancient 
continental  seaboard.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  Dutch  Guiana  east 
and  west  of  Paramaribo,  the  existence  of  older  beaches  may  be  traced  by  the  lines 
of  snags  deposited  by  the  marine  current  and  now  embedded  in  the  littoral  alluvia. 

Analogous  contrasts  are  presented  by  the  character  of  the  coast  streams  in 
both  regions.  Off  the  shores  of  Dutch  Guiana  the  soft  mud  covering  the  bed  of 
the  sea  yields  like  a  movable  carpet  to  the  action  of  the  Atlantic  billows,  and 
thus  tends  to  diminish  their  force.  Thus  the  rollers  gradually  subside  until  the 
sen  becomes  quite  smooth,  so  that  vessels  often  find  safe  anchorage  between  the 
marine  current  and  the  shore  while  the  storm  rages  on  the  high  sea. 

About  the  Cape  do  Norte  and  Maraca  Island,  on  the  contrary,  the  tides  rush 
in  with  extreme  violence.  Nowhere  else,  not  even  in  the  Amazonian  estuary, 
does  the  pororoca,  as  the  bore  is  locally  called,  roll  up  more  suddenly,  or  with  a 
succession  of  more  powerful  waves.  So  far  back  as  1743  La  Condamine  had 
already  described  the  waters  about  the  Araguari  estuary  as  amongst  the  most 
dangerous  for  shipping.  The  tides,  pent  up  in  the  narrow  gulf  on  a  gradually 
shoaling  bed,  rise  in  a  few  minuf«s  to  one-third  of  high  water  level ;  they  have 
occasionally  been  observed  to  rise  almost  suddenly  as  many  as  <J0  or  even  26  feet. 
The  floods  spread  far  over  the  low-lying  coastlands,  and  during  the  spring  tides, 
when  there  is  a  rise  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  whole  strips  of  the  mangrove-covered 
beach  have  been  swept  away.  These  verdant  islands,  drifting  with  the  current, 
are  stranded  farther  north  about  the  Cachipour  and  Oyapok  estuaries.  Even  at 
neap  tide  the  difference  between  ebb  and  flow  in  these  waters  is  still  about  10 
feet. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  chief  Guiana  rivers  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Ama/ons,  with  approximate  estimates  of  their  length,  areas  of  drainage,  dis- 
charge, and  extent  of  navigable  waters  for  small  steamers  : — 


Area  of  bisin 

Mean  discharge 

Lenvth  of 
HATigab.e 

Length  in 

in  square 

per  seoond  in 

miles. 

run's. 

onbio  tenu 

waterway. 

Esseqnibo         .         .                 620 

64,700 

J  0,000 

40 

Demerartt 

175 

3,000 

7,250 

94 

Berbice 

325 

14,000 

18,000 

165 

Corentijn 

450 

23,000 

35,000 

70 

Surinam    . 

300 

14,000 

18,000 

96 

Miironi 

390 

23,000 

39,000 

46 

Approuagae 

190 

4,000 

2,700 

38 

Oyapok     . 

300 

12,000 

26,000 

46 

Cachipour 

320? 

8,00n 

14,000 

60 

Ciinani 

176  P 

4,000 

7,250 

44 

Araguari 

310? 

9,600 

14,000 

125 

At  a  distance  of  from  15  to  50  miles  off  the  coast  flows  the  great  marine 
current,  which  sets  from  Cape  S.  Roque  towards  Trinidad.  Its  axis  extends 
on  an  average  134  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  its  total  breadth  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  230  to  250  miles.  It  varies  in  velocity  with  the  winds,  at  times 
exceeding  90  or  95  miles  a  day,  while  at  others,  when  retarded  by  the  trade 
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winds,  it  moves  at  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  and  even  develops  lateral 
counter- currents  and  whirlpools.  At  such  times  it  rises  in  the  harbours  along 
the  seaboard  like  a  fluvial  current  above  the  weirs. 


CXJMATE   OF  THE   GdIANAS. 

The  Guiaiias  lie  entirely  within  the  zone  of  the  north-east  trade  winds. 
Nevertheless  they  are  sufficiently  near  the  equator  to  come  within  the  influence 
of  thf.  prevailing  south-easterlies  for  a  part  of  the  year.  At  Cayenne,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  central  point  of  the  Guiana  seaboard,  the  normal  wind,  setting 
usually  from  the  north-east,  blows  regularly  from  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  acquires  its  greatest  force  in  January  and  February.  At  the  spring  equinox 
its  fury  abates  a  little,  and  then  follows  the  period  of  calms  interrupted  by 
squalls,  while  in  the  month  of  July  the  general  shifting  of  the  atmospheric 
currents  towards  the  northern  hemisphere  is  indicated  by  the  steadily  increasing 
south-easterly  breezes.  Nevertheless,  these  south-easterlies,  or  rather  east-south- 
easterlies,  do  not  blow  continuously  ;  they  prevail  usually  at  night,  being  replaced 
during  the  day  by  the  land  breezes.  The  Guiana  seaboard  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  cyclonic  storms. 

The  period  during  which  the  north-easterly  trade  winds  prevail  corresponds 
to  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  sets  iu  wii-u  the  normal  winds,  and  lasts  till  the 
period  of  irregular  breezes  and  of  the  dry  south-easterlies.  In  March  the  rainfall 
is  least  abundant,  whence  the  expression,  "  March  Summer,"  which  is  applied  in 
French  Guiana  to  this  relatively  dry  month.  But  in  May  the  moisture-bearing 
clouds  discharge  their  contents  in  cataracts,  and  these  heavy  downpours  are  known 
as  the  Flutes  de  la  Poussiniire,  "  Pleiades  Rains."  On  the  Guiuna  seaboard  the 
mean  rainfall  exceeds  100  inches,  and  in  some  years  the  rain-gauges  have 
registered  ever  160  inches,*  while  Mr.  im  Thurn  records  a  downpour  of  no  less 
than  13  inches  in  twelve  hours.f 

But  the  precipitation  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  rising  at  Georgetown, 
for  instance,  from  a  little  over  60  inches  in  1885  to  double  that  quantity  in  1890. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  temperature  is  slightly  lower  than  in  summer ; 
but  it  never  varies  more  than  a  few  degrees  from  the  normal  for  the  whole  year, 
which  may  be  taken  at  about  80°  or  8  L°  Fahr.  In  the  interior,  the  range  between 
the  extremes  is  slight,  thanks  to  the  uniform  relief  of  the  land,  which  presents 
no  great  elevations  except  in  the  Pacaraima  uplands.  But  the  greatest  differences 
are  observed  in  the  distribution  of  moisture.  Thus  the  rain-bearing  clouds 
intercepted  by  the  mountains  discharge  their  contents  in  torrents  on  the  higher 
summits,  whereas  they  part  with  but  little  of  their  humidity  on  the  plains,  where 
thev  meet  with  no  obstacles. 

But  even  here  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  always  charged  with  a  large  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour.  At  dusk  the  fogs  spread  like  a  vast  shroud  over  the  wood- 
lands, where  they  are  often  pierced  by  the  large  trees,  whose  crests  rise  above  the 

'      '1';.       .  *  Rtinf all  of  Cayenne  in  1874  :  168  inches  (Maurel  and  Hardy).         :  -:. 

J,    .r_^^,-;..  -  _     f  Joutnal  of  t/ieCUonial  Jmlitiite,  1692 — 93. 
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dcnse  haze  like  rocky  islets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  plains,  the  heudlund'', 
everything  it*  wrapped  in  this  damp  covering,  with  which  are  intermingled  the 
miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  soil.  On  the  Tumuc-Humac  Mountains,  where  in 
the  space  of  five  months  Coudreau  made  over  fifteen  hundred  ohsjrvaf ions,  the 
atmosphere  is  less  charged  with  moisture  than  on  the  coastland:^.  "  Here  the 
fogs  are  drier,  and  the  night  temperature  falls  to  16  degrees  "  (61°  Fahr.).* 

Fl.OKA    OF   THE    GlIAXAS. 

To  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  rainfall  must  be  attributed  the  striking 
contrasts  presented  by  the  flora  of  the  Guianas.  There  are  two  distinct  botanical 
zones — the  savannas,  or  campos,  as  the  Brazilians  call  them,  and  the  primeval 
woodlands.  But  account  must  also  be  taken  of  various  sandy  and  arid  tracts 
destitute  of  all  vegetable  humus,  and  of  other  districts,  where,  despite  the 
moisture,  arborescent  plants  are  pruvented  from  springing  up  by  the  dense  forests 
of  reeds. 

The  treelo-8  regions  extend  for  the  most  part  below  the  hills  or  mountains, 
whose  upper  flanks  are  exposed  to  constant  rains.  Thus  in  British  Guiana  the 
upper  Takutu  basin,  sheltered  from  the  moist  winds  by  the  eastern  offshoots  of  the 
Pacaraima  range,  lies  altogether  within  the  zone  of  savannas.  But  certain  plains 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Atluntic  coast  are  completely  destitute  of  forest  growths, 
ulthougli  in  their  geographical  position  and  absence  of  relief  they  closely  resemble 
other  well-wooded  plains.  Thus  in  the  contested  Franco- Brazilian  territory  the 
savannas,  interrupted  only  by  fringes  of  trees  along  the  river  banks,  extend 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast  all  the  way  from  Cape  Orange  to  the  Amazons 
estuary,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  Araguari  valley  forms  a  vast  treeless 
carapo. 

In  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  the  savannas  form  a  narrow  belt  of  open 
ground  reaching  from  the  banks  of  the  Demerara  to  those  of  the  Surinam.  The 
existence  of  these  treeless  tracts  between  the  mangrove-covered  littoral  and  the  in- 
land forests  is  due  partly  to  a  local  disturbance  of  the  moist  winds,  partly  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  formerly  the  bed  of  a  lake. 

Like  the  Venezuelan  llanos,  the  savannas  of  Guiana  present  the  whole  series 
of  transitions  from  a  wooded  to  a  grassy  surface.  In  some  districts  the  limits  of 
the  different  zones  are  as  sharply  defined  as  those  of  land  and  sea  formed  by 
vertical  cliffs.  Ou  emerging  from  the  virgin  forest  with  its  tangle  of  lianas  and 
parasites,  the  wayfarer  suddenly  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  herbaceous 
growths,  where  the  eye  sweeps  unhindered  over  a  vast  horizon  limited  in  the  dis- 
tance by  a  sky-line  of  mountain  crests.  Elsewhere  the  woodlands  break  into  an 
irregular  fringe  of  gladea,  distribute  their  trees  more  openlj',  and  lower  their 
height,  scattering  clusters  of  wooded  islets  round  about  their  verge. 

•  Jlleteorologicftl  conilitions  of  the  Guinna  st'abonrd  :  — 

Mean  Hi^bent  T.nTC«Rt  nniny 

Temperntnre.     Temper«tnre.    Teiiiperutui«.      Days.         Rninfnll. 

Georgetown  81' F.  POT.  74°  F.  170  110  inches 

r<4rainnribo  IV  96°  70°  177  140      „ 

Cayenne        .         .         .        80»  92'  72'  leO  UO      „ 
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The  savannas  also  present  analogous  differences  Some,  especiiiUy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dividing  range  between  the  British  and  Brazilian  Guianas, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  arborescent  vegetation,  and  these  the  Brazilians  call 
campos  limpos,  "  savannas  proper."  But  in  most  of  the  Guiuna  prairie  lands  are 
seen  a  few  trees,  either  scattered  or  disposed  in  rows.  Every  winding  stream  has 
its  fringe  of  forest  growths ;  every  brook  and  gorge  has  its  screen  of  Mauritia 
palms,  regular  colonnades,  whose  capitals  are  formed  of  10  or  12  pendent 
fun-shaped  leaves,  the  resort  of  whole  flocks  of  parrots.  Where  the  watercourses 
ramify  into  a  multitude  of  channels,  the  savannas  are  decomposed  into  as  many 
secondary  prairies  with  intervening  screens  of  the  same  palms,  or  of  other  trees, 

Fig.  8. — Takutu  Savannas. 
Scale  1  : 8,2C0.000. 
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rt'spmblipg  the  long  lines  of  poplars  which  border  the  meadowlauds  in  the  Loire 
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The  general  aspect  and  the  vegetation  of  the  savannas  are  modified  with  the 
varying  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  the  greater  or  less  aridity  of  the  soil. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  streams  or  creeks,  the  pripris 
or  swampy  tracts  have  somewhat  the  character  of  the  savannas  proper.  They  dry 
up  in  summer  when  the  ground  yields  a  scanty  growth  of  grasses,  continuing  sea- 
wards the  surface  of  the  arid  inland  prairies.  In  French  Guiuna  most  of  these 
swamps  take  the  name  o( pinof Urea,  from  the  j:i!iot  palms  (assai  or  euterpe  edulh), 
which  border  their  margins.  ■  ..i      -   - 
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As  the  ground  rises  towards  the  interior,  the  savannas  become  clothed  with 
various  grasses  and  leguminous  plants  analogous  to  those  of  the  European  meadows. 
Pale  green  during  the  rainy  season,  they  assume  a  russet  or  a  yellowish  garb  in 
summer ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  flowering  species.  They 
nowhere  array  themselves  in  bright  colours,  nor  do  they  emit  the  fragrance  pecu- 
liar to  the  flowery  meads  of  west  Europe.  But  what  they  chiefly  need  is  the  i  .  of 
man  in  developing  a  more  extensive  growth  of  alimentary  plants.  From  the  re- 
sults of  the  few  agricultural  clearings  that  have  been  made,  especially  for  fodder 
crops,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  natural  fertility  of  these  regions. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  inhabitants  contribute  little  to  modify  the  flora  of 
the  savannas  beyond  the  rough-and-ready  process  of  firing  the  withered  grasses  in 
the  summer  season.  The  object  of  these  conflagrations  is  merely  to  collect  a  few 
turtles  amid  the  embers  No  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  pastures,  and  on 
the  high  lands  beyond  the  alluvial  tracts,  the  fires  have  in  many  places  consumed 
plants,  roots  and  all,  down  to  the  sandy  subsoil.  A  few  arid  heights,  whose  under- 
ground recesses  are  the  resort  of  huge  lizards,  have  already  here  and  there  assumed 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  sandhills.  The  fire,  under  the  influence  of  the  winds,  is 
at  times  propagated  with  great  rapidity,  but  as  a  rule  it  spreads  much  slower  than 
in  the  Algerian  bush  or  on  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West  in  North  America.  The 
plants,  containing  more  moisture,  are  less  inflammable,  and  the  conflagration  is 
usually  arrested  on  the  verge  of  the  forests  after  devouring  a  few  of  the  more 
exposed  trees.  Even  in  the  savanna  itself  it  spares  the  verdant  clusters  which 
are  formed  round  about  the  springs,  and  which  aflbrd  cover  to  the  animals  during 
the  summer  heats. 

The  Guiana  forests,  which  on  the  eastern  slopes  occupy  by  fur  the  greatest 
part  of  the  whole  region,  belong  to  the  Amazonian  botanical  world.  Nearly  all 
the  species  of  the  selca  are  represented  in  the  Guiana  woodlands,  which  neverthe- 
less form  but  a  relatively  small  division  of  the  continent. 

Instead  of  monotonous  forests  consisting  mainly  of  one  or  two  sociable 
plants,  such  as  thu  European  or  North  American  pine,  spruce,  oak,  or  beech  groves, 
this  region  possesses  a  vegetable  world  characterised  by  the  prodigious  variety 
of  its  forms.  French  Guiana  alone  presents  as  many  as  2t)0  forest  species,  that 
is  to  say,  10  times  more  than  are  found  in  France  itself. 

The  marine  current  setting  from  Cape  S.  Roque  along  the  Brazilian  sea- 
board round  to  the  Guianas  certainly  contributes  its  share  to  the  distribution  of 
the  southern  forms  by  the  seeds,  fruits,  and  branches  which  it  casta  up  along  the 
seaboard.  But  all  the  vegetable  treasures  of  Guiana  are  still  but  approximately 
known,  some  regions  not  having  yet  been  visited  by  any  naturalists. 

Nevertheless,  the  itineraries  followed  by  botanists  already  cover  most  of  the 
ground.  In  1872,  Grisebach  estimated  at  3,500  the  number  of  species  described 
up  to  that  date.  The  most  widespread  families  are  those  of  the  leguminous  type, 
which  represent  about  a  ninth  part  of  all  the  local  forms.  Next  to  them  the  most 
numerous  are  the  ferns  and  orchids.  The  palms,  of  which  as  many  as  30  varie- 
ties occur  in  French  Guiana  alone,  comprise  about  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
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whole  flora ;   but  their  majestic  appearance,  making  them  conspicuous   objects 
at  a  distance,  gives  them  a  seeming  importance  far  beyond  their  mere  numbers. 

The  members  of  the  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  zones,  which  are  not  found 
in  Quiana,  are  muiuly  the  Alpine  plants  flourishing  in  the  Andes  at  altitudes 
much  higher  than  the  summits  of  the  Pacaraima  and  Cuirrit  ranges.  At  least 
200  varieties  of  tree  ferns  grow  on  the  slopes  at  heights  of  over  3,000  feet ;  in  a 
few  days  Hiohurd  Schomburgk  discovered  as  many  as  93  different  members  of 
this  family  in  the  Roraima  district,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Eldorado  of 
botanists."  Here  the  slightest  difference  of  relief,  aspect,  or  soil  is  marked  by 
fresh  forms.     The  be/aria  {bejaria),  or  "  rose  of  the  Andes,"  and  a  plant  allied  to 

Fig.  0.— Forests  am)  Savanhas  op  Guiana. 
Scale  1  :  18,000,000. 
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the  cinchona,  are  also  represented  on  the  slopes  of  Eoraima.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Essequibo  the  Indians  make  use  of  arrows  obtained  from  a  poisonous  bamboo, 
which  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  curare.* 

The  superb  Victoria  regia,  discovered  in  1837,  in  the  Berbice  River,  British 
Guiana,  and  afterwards  met  in  many  other  watercourses  in  the  Amazonian  region, 
is  an  example  of  the  marvellous  beauty  that  efilorescence  may  assume  in  equate- 
rial  America.  In  some  places  the  surface  of  the  lakes  almost  entirely  disappears 
under  a  carpet  of  enormous  leaves  and  tufts  of  white  petals  intermingled  with 
other  flowers,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow,  and  with  quaking  grasses.  Under  certain 
favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  the  flowers  of  a  nymphaaacea  abounding  in 
these  fresh-water  basins  shine  with  the  calm  glow  of  a  night  light,  much  less  vivid 

•  C.B.Brown,  Canoe  and  CtimpL\f*  in  Britiah  Gu\on»ts^-'''-'r      ~'"^ 
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than  tbnt  of  tropical  fire-flics  and  of  other  luminous  insects,  but  brighter  than 
that  emitted  by  decaying  timber. 

Amongst  alimentary  plants  are  the  wild  cacao,  several  varieties  of  edible 
passionworts,  wild  piiio-upplos,  some  sap-yieldiiig  palms,  the  marantaceto  from 
which  arrowroot  is  extracted,  the  twelve  varieties  of  raanioo,  the  euphorbiacea 
from  which  cassava,  coac,  and  the  so-culled  puiourai  beverage  are  prepared,  the 
cavambola  (avcrr/ioa  c),  the  tuka  [bertholctia  excclm),  whose  fruit,  resembling  u 
cannon  ball,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  contains  in  four  cells  six  or  eight 
of  the  excellent  Brazil  or  Para  nuts. 

The  "  traveller's  tree  "  of  Madagascar  is  represented  in  the  Guiunas  by  the 
rnirnala  guiancuHin,  a  wild  plantain  with  enormous  leaves  shooting  up  from  near 
the  ground  to  a  height  of  10  or  even  15  feet.  "The  buses  of  the  leaf- stalks  " 
sheath  the  one  over  the  other,  and  in  the  pockets  formed  by  each  of  these  sheath- 
ing parts  much  rainwater  is  retained  even  through  the  dry  season.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  these  plants  is  that  the  seeds  within  the  tough  thin  shell 
of  the  fruit  are  packed  in  a  large  quantity  of  short  fibrous  substance  like  clippings 
of  wool,  in  the  Guiana  species  of  brightest  scarlet  colour,  but  in  the  Madagascar 
plant  of  blue. — {hn  Tliuni.^ 

In  the  coast  region  are  met  the  oleaginous,  medicinal,  resinous,  and  aromatic 
species  of  Ama/onia,  and  room  might  still  be  found  for  all  those  of  equatorial  Africa. 
The  awaru  {aHaka  Kpcciosa),  a  member  of  the  palm  family,  yields  an  oil  as  valuable 
as  that  of  the  Guinea  oil-palm,  which  was  introduced  into  Guiana  in  18C6.  Other 
kinds,  such  as  the  cnrapa  gui/nnenais,  whose  nuts  contain  as  much  as  70  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  in  oil,  the  wax-tree  (n'roht  snbifera),  and  the  incorruptible  wapa 
{tamat'iiHlim  imlicn),  a\no  offer  industrial  resources  hitherto  scarcely  utilised  ;  the 
same  may  be  Siiid  of  the  150  species  and  upwards  of  medicinal  plants,  all  contain- 
ing valuable  properties  in  their  wood,  sap,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

Amongst  the  caoutchoucs  and  others  yielding  gums  and  rubber  of  the  gutta- 
percha type,  noteworthy  is  the  balata  (achras  or  mimmops  balata),  the  "  bullet- 
tree  "  of  English  writers,  whose  sap  is  at  once  elastic  and  ductile.  Like  Arabia, 
Guiana  has  also  its  incense  tree,  the  hyawa  {idea  hcptaplnjlla),  which  is  burnt  in 
the  churches  on  the  coastlands.  "  Where  the  hyawa  tree  grows,  the  whole  air  for 
some  distance  round  is  pleasant  and  wholesome  with  the  incense-like  odour  of  the 
white  retain  that  drops  from  its  stem  and  falls  in  masses  on  the  ground ;  and  a 
still  more  powerfuliy-scented  resin,  which  coats  the  trunk  of  another  tree,  the 
tauranero  of  the  Indians  {hmnirhtm  floribtinduin,  Mart.),  seems  to  imitate  and  sur- 
pass the  odour  of  vanilla." — (//«  Tlium.) 

The  natives  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  whites  numerous  dyewoods,  such 
as  the  rucu  and  the  lena  {genipa  americnna),  and  others  abounding  in  tannin. 
With  the  fibres  of  hundreds  of  plants,  from  the  palm  to  the  pine-apple,  they 
weave  a  thousand  different  textile  fabrics,  which  are  used  for  endless  purposes. 
Altogether  this  region  holds  in  reserve  a  prodigious  storehouse  of  raw  materials, 
all  avuilublo  for  the  industrial  arts. 

Guiana  also  abounds  in  timber  and   cubiuet  woods,  which  it  is  to  be  foand 
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muy  soon  attract  the  attention  of  those  recklesa  spcculatora  who  have  already 
wasted  so  many  woodhinds.  The  mora  cxcvhi,  a  leguminous  tree,  which  overtops 
all  other  forest  growths,  shooting  up  to  a  height  of  120  or  130  feet,  exceeds 
the  oak  and  even  the  teak  in  elasticity  and  durability  ;  it  is  unsurpassed  for  ship- 
building, and  in  economic  value  is  rivalled  only  by  the  green-heart  ebony  (mc- 
tandm  Rodiwi), 

Dozens  of  forest  trees  are  met  which  possess  more  solidity  than  the  oak,  but 
their  specific  gravity  is  for  the  most  part  equal  to  or  even  greater  than  that  of 
water.  During  the  last  century  some  of  these  heavy  woods  were  used  for 
making  mortars  and  gun-carriages.  The  species  suitable  for  cabinet  work  are 
noted  for  their  bright  green,  yellow,  grey,  or  black  tints,  their  mottled,  marble, 
or  satin-like  surface.  One  species  which  shows  in  section  a  lovely  spotted  brown 
grain  has  taken  the  name  of  "  tiger-wood  "  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spotted 
skin  of  the  American  tiger  (jaguar).  Another  is  the  letter-wood  [hrosimum 
Aitbletii),  so  called  from  the  deep  colour  of  its  surface,  on  v/hich  are  inscribed  black 
figures  resembling  hieroglyphics. 

Fauna  of  the  Guianas. 

In  its  fauna,  no  less  than  in  its  flora,  Guiana  forms  a  land  of  transition 
between  the  Amazonian  zone  and  tliose  of  the  Venezuelan  seaboard  and  of  the 
West  Indies.  None  of  its  mammals,  saurians,  or  reptiles  belong  to  it  exclusively  ; 
and  if  some  of  its  birds,  insects,  or  other  smaller  organisms  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  elsewhere,  it  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted  that  such  forms  do  also 
occur  in  the  conterminous  regions  possessing  the  sjme  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation. 

The  species  usually  spoken  of  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  Guianas  are 
those  that  naturalists  have  first  observed  in  this  region.  Such  are  the  marsh  or 
mangrove  deer  (cei'piis  palttstris),  which  frequents  the  swampy  districts  ;  the  crab- 
eater  {caiwrophagm  major),  which  preys  on  crabs  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  banks 
of  the  creeks;  the  grey  cr.ine  (///•««  _/J'm/wrt),  with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich, 
and  nearly  as  tall ;  of  aquatic  fowl,  such  as  duck,  fiamiLgoes,  herons,  ibis,  there  is 
a  great  variety,  gathering  at  times  in  fiopks  of  thousands.  The  turannus  sul- 
phureus,  most  common  of  all  birds,  whose  voice  is  heard  in  every  tree,  has  from 
its  peculiar  note  received  in  French  Guiana  the  eccentric  name  of  Qu'est-cc  q-i  il 
dit,  contracted  to  Kkkadi.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest  is  often  heard  the  metallic 
note  of  the  so-called  bell-bird  (campanero),  of  which  there  are  two  varieties 
(c/iasmarhi/nchug  cartinciifafiis  and  C.  varipffatni<).  But  Mr.  im  Thurn  "  never 
could  detect  much  resemblance  in  the  note  of  these  birds  to  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
The  cry  of  the  first  species  is  more  like  the  ring  produced  by  two  pieces  of  iron 
struck  against  each  other ;  but  the  notes  of  tha  male  and  female  birds  diflfer  con- 
siderably. The  cry  of  the  second  species  is  like  the  sound  made  by  the  drill  in 
blasting  operations.  Then  also  in  the  forest  is  heard  an  extraordinary  deep  sound, 
like  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  it  is  long  before  the  traveller  realises  the  fact  that 
this  is  made  by  the  '  quow  '  or  '  calf-bird  *  (gi/muoccp/ialus  calvus),  a  bird  no  bigger 
than  a  pigeon."  ';  .     j-_t,___;_^i  '  ■^^Jl^.:^j-'^r-rr~':--^'''-  -  -  '\.'  '"  ■"  ~''^ 
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In  British  Guiuna  tho  great  cayman  is  confined  to  tlie  upper  courses  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Berbico  rivers ;  nor  does  it  occur  anywhere  in  Dutch  or  French 
Guiana,  though  it  is  again  met  in  the  Franco-Brozilian  contested  territory.  The 
rivers  of  Dutch  and  French  Guianas  are  frequented  only  by  two  smuU  species  of 
alligators. 

Nearly  all  the  snakes  are  harmless  to  man ;  the  small  number  of  venomous 
serpents  take  the  collective  name  of  (jragm  in  Cayenne,  where  they  are  often  met 
in  a  torpid  state.  Some  of  the  boas,  especially  those  of  aquatic  habits,  such  as 
the  water  ctimoodi  (eunectea  niunna),  acquire  enormous  dimensions.  According  to 
Kappler,  one  killed  on  the  upper  Surinam  river  measured  over  43  feet,  and  Mr. 
ira  Thurn's  companion  shot  one  in  the  Potaro  river  which  "  proved  to  be  20  feet 
in  length  and  three  feet  in  girth  at  the  thickest." 

The  gigantic  low-low,  a  silurian  found  in  the  Essequibo,  and  much  appreciated 
by  the  natives,  exceeds  ten  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  as  much  as  220  poimds. 
The  pirai  or  pcrai  {scramlino  niger),  whose  bite  is  justly  dreaded  by  man,  swarms 
in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  voracious  animals  in  exis- 
tence. They  not  only  snap  off  the  feet  of  ducks  and  the  tails  of  iguanas,  but  will 
even  attack  alligators,  who  "do  not  always  escape  with  whole  tails.  A  perai 
itself,  if  wounded  by  any  chance,  is  at  once  attacked  and  devoured  by  its  fellows. 
If  a  monkey  or  bird,  when  shot,  falls  in  the  water,  perai  rush  together  from  all 
quarters  and  carry  off  the  prey -before  the  sportsman  can  reach  it ;  and  more  than 
once,  when  fishing  in  clear  water,  the  bait  hiiving  been  taken  by  some  other  fish, 
I  have  seen  the  captive,  as  it  was  pulled  through  the  water  towards  the  boat,  pursued 
and  snatched  by  rushing  perai." — {Iin  Thurn.) 

The  Guiana  Indians  are  rare  experts  in  domesticating  wild  animals,  such  as 
the  agamis  {psophia  crepitanfi),  cranes,  hoccos  (crax  akctot),  parrakeets,  dogs, 
aras,  and  even  jaguars.  The  stranger  arriving  suddenly  near  a  native  homestead 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  these  "  pets,"  and  unless  the  owner  comes  to  restore 
order,  he  will  have  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  cabin.  Of  the  two  species 
of  wild  dogs  in  British  Guiana,  one,  the  maikang  of  the  natives,  commits  great 
depredations  on  the  plantations.  These  carnivora  prowl  about  in  large  packs  at 
night,  penetrating  through  the  enclosures  without  giving  tongue,  and  playing 
havoc  with  the  poultry  and  other  farm-yard  animals.  The  maikang  crossed  with 
the  common  species  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  hunting  dogs,  which  fetch 
large  prices  in  Georgetown. 


Inhaiutaxts  of  the  Guianas. 

All  the  Guiana  !'.ndians  are  collectively  grouped  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
settlers  under  the  respective  names  of  bucks  and  bocks,  terms  which,  in  a  sense, 
assimilate  them  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  During  the  early  colonial  times  the 
Europeans,  ignorant  of  the  different  languages  and  usages  of  these  aborigines, 
were  naturally  inclined  to  regard  the  various  groups  as  so  many  distinct  "  nations." 
Thus  Barrere  in  1743  enumerates  over  forty  of  such  groups  in  French  Guiana 
alone,  without  at  tempting  to  classify  t>em  according  to  their  mutual  affinities. 
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But  these  cthnioul  afBaities  were  gradually  recognised,  and  the  studies  of  tbe 
missionaries  and  philologists  have  now  reduced  all  the  indigenous  populations  of 
Guiana  to  three  independent  families :  Amirnk,  Carih,  and  Tiipi.  Even  these 
groups,  however,  present  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  appearance,  physiog- 
nomy, and  customs,  while  differing  greatly  in  speech. 

The  Arawaks, 

The  oldest  group,  constituting  the  aboriginal  element  in  the  strictest  sense, 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Arawaks,  a  name  which  has  been  referred  with  great 
improbability  to  a  Tupi  word  meaning  "  porridge-eaters."  All  the  natives  alike, 
as  well  as  the  Creoles,  live  on  a  manioc  diet,  so  thot  the  Arawaks  are  not  specially 
distinguished  in  this  respect.  They  are  met,  all  bearing  tbe  same  name,  every- 
where throughout  the  British  Guiana  seaboard,  and  under  different  designations 
in  the  inland  districts;  here  they  usually  call  themselves  Lokono  (Lukkunu), 
that  is,  "  Men." 

The  Wapisianas,  Tarumas,  Atorais  (Atorradi)  of  the  upper  Essequibo  and  of 
the  Tttkutu,  and  the  Palicurs  of  the  contested  territory,  all  belong  to  this  primitive 
group.  At  the  time  of  Schomburgk's  journey  the  Amaripa  tribe,  formerly  neigh- 
bours of  the  Wapisianas,  were  alreod^i^ffiS^^^epresented  only  by  a  single 
survivor,  a  woman  sizty  years  old.  ^sbe  coast  i(ra«4^^i^ng  in  the  midst  of  the 
whites  and  of  other  settled  populftnln^/J^th  a^liM^L^nBow  jargon  as  their 
common  medium  of  intercourse,  w\|l  all  t>esM  .^mlUiisedyLand  are  gradually 
merging  in  the  somewhat  co8mopoli^roihbou?y>*y«4JaByeTJ^I|y  on  the  planta- 
tions. Under  the  Dutch  rule  these  JjlM^M9r^«ra,Bn(Ag^rom  the  servitude 
"  legally  "  imposed  on  all  the  other  Indians.  ^^*'^"  ■■■'^ 

Those  of  the  Moruka  coast  stream  north-west  of  tlie  Essequibo  estuary  are  not 
full-blood  Arawaks.  During  the  Venezuelan  War  of  Independence  some  Orinoco 
Indians  belonging  to  an  unknown  tribe,  but  already  largely  Hispanified  in  their 
usages,  took  refuge  in  British  Guiane.,  in  order  to  escape  from  oppression  and 
massacre.  Here  they  received  a  concession  of  some  land  in  the  hilly  district  about 
the  sources  of  the  Moruka,  where  they  settled,  cultivating  the  soil,  intermarrying 
with  the  Arawaks,  and  thus  reverting  to  the  Indian  type.  Later  some  Portu- 
guese immigrants  mingled  with  these  half-breeds,  while  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  cosmopolitan  populations  of  the 
auriferous  districts. 

Till  recently  the  Arawaks,  who  have  their  camping-grounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aruka,  a  western  affluent  of  the  Barima,  kept  completely  aloof  from  the 
whites,  and  of  all  the  natives  these  alone  were  unfamiliar  with  the  English 
language.  As  amongst  tbe  Carlbs  of  the  West  Indies,  some  traces  of  bilingual 
speech  have  been  discovered  amongst  them,  a  phenomenon  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  intermingling  of  two  races  as  tbe  result  of  conquest. 

Tbe  Arawaks  have  preserved  many  of  the  old  national  usages,  amongst  others 
certain  tests  of  endurance,  such  as  the  whip-game  or  dance,  in  which  tbe  dancers, 
all  being  men,  "stand  in  two  rows  opposite  each  other.  Each  man  has  in  his 
,  i         ..  '      ■      '.  - .  .  , ■■  ... 
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hand  si  whip  with  a  hard  strong  lush  miide  of  fibre.  Every  now  and  then  u  couple 
retire  from  tlie  line  and  use  their  whips.  One  stundo  steudily,  one  leg  in  front 
of  the  other  ;  the  other  swings  buck  his  whip,  uiid,  with  uU  the  force  ho  can 
command,  lushes  the  calf  of  the  first  mun's  leg.  Then  in  his  turn  the  s  >cund  man 
stands  still  to  receive  a  lash  from  the  other.  They  lush  each  other  in  this  way 
until  their  calves  are  striped  with  wouls  and  blood  flows  freely.  The  punishment 
is  borne  and  inflicted  with  perfect  good  temper,  and  was  probably  originally 
devised  as  a  test  of  endurance.  Finally  the  duncers  retire  und  drink  together." — 
(^[in  Thttni.) 

Those  Arawaks  appear  to  have  been  by  fur  the  most  civilised  of  uU  the 
Guiuna  peoples,  fur  they  possess  fictile  vases  of  most  varied  forms  embellished 
with  ornaments  and  grotesque  human  and  animal  figures  in  high  relief.  The 
pottery  of  other  Guiana  tribes  is  extremely  simple,  without  any  decorative  work 
beyond  a  few  rude  designs  executed  in  thin  lines.  To  the  Arawaks  should  per- 
haps bo  attributed  the  stone  porringers  met  in  several  parts  of  the  Guiunas,  the 
circle  of  standing  stones  seen  by  Harrington  Brown  iu  the  Pacaraima  Mountains, 
and  resembling  that  of  Stanton  Moor,  the  timehri  or  inscribed  rocks  of  the  Ber- 
bice,  Corentyne,  and  Maroni  rivers,  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
especially  frogs,  together  with  other  eccentric  forma,  some  shallow,  some  deeply 

incistnl. 

The  Wapisianas  and    Atorais. 

The  Wapisianas  and  Atorais,  who  dwell  about  the  region  of  the  water-parting, 
being  rarely  visited  by  the  English  travellers,  have  still  preserved  their  primitive 
type.  The  Atorais  would  probably  be  the  losers  by  miscegenation  with  other 
tribes,  for  their  women  are  distinguished  by  remarkably  perfect  figures  and 
great  dignity  of  expression.  The  profile  of  the  face  differs  little  from  that  of 
Europeans,  and  the  complexion  is  almost  white.  According  to  Coudreau,  many  of 
the  Atorais  are  no  darker  than  the  Andalusians,  the  Sicilians,  or  the  peasantry  of 
South  Fnnce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wapisianas  are  of  a  browner  colour,  with  less  regular 
features  and  less  graceful  carriage.  Like  the  Atorais,  they  have  a  hairless  face 
with  only  a  few  short  bristles  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  while  the  hair  of  the  head 
is  very  abundant.  Both  sexes  pierce  the  lower  lip  with  at  least  two  pins,  and 
insert  another  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  to  which  they  attach  a  piece  of  metal. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  tribe.  Formerly  the  Wapisiana 
girls  were  obliged  to  have  the  two  upper  incisors  extracted ;  but  this  custom 
oppearo  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

These  natives  wear  nothing  but  the  calembe,  the  loin-cloth  of  the  negroes ;  but 
they  pay  great  attention  to  the  head-dress  and  other  personal  embellishments, 
decking  themselves  with  all  the  beads,  coins,  and  trinkets  they  can  pick  up. 
Maize  is  grown,  but  only  to  extract  from  the  grain  a  kind  of  beer,  called  cashiri, 
which  throws  the  drinkers  into  a  state  of  hilarious  intoxication.  It  is  during 
these  orgies  that  the  young  men's  brides  are  usually  carried  off,  marriage  being 
still  made  amongst  the  Atorais  and  Wapisianas  by  abduction. 
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Like  inost  other  Ouiuna  Iribco,  tho  WiiptHiunas  ])riictiHo  tho  Htrange  cuNtotn  of 
cuiivudo.  Tliroughout  tho  rt'giuuuf  tho  dividu  botweon  thu  Ttikutu  uiid  l'].<sHO(|uil)<> 
busiuH,  their  lunguuge  has  bocotne  tho  chiuf  tnodium  uf  trudo  uud  goiuTul  ititur* 
cour80  botwocn  the  surrounding  groups,  even  those  of  Curib  origin.  Tho  AtoruiH, 
or  ut  least  tho  men,  huve  almost  complotely  given  up  their  own  in  favour  of  tho 
soft  and  sonorous  Wupisiiina  tongue,  which,  being  highly  vocalic,  is  well  suited  for 
oratory. 

Amongst  the  indigenous  tribes  connected  with  tlio  Aruwaks  should  perhaps 
bo  included  the  Wurruus  (Ouarauuos)  of  Jiritish  Guiana,  who  huvo  their  camping 
grounds  in  the  wooded  alluvial  tracts  of  the  north-west,  and  who  have  partly 
adopted  Christianity.     Scarcely  differing  from  those  of  the  Orinoco  delta,  they  live 
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Fig.    10.— IlfDIAWB  OF  THB  QuiANAB. 
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(A)  Arawakt.  (C)  Caribt.  (T)  Tupi. 
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like  them  in  cabins  built  and  entirely  furnished  witb  the  wood,  leaves,  and  fibre  of 
the  Mauritia  palm,  from  which  plant  they  also  procure  their  clothing,  food,  and 
drink.  The  Warraus  never  perform  any  ablutions,  in  this  respect  differing 
altogether  from  most  of  the  other  natives,  who  take  great  delight  in  bathing. 

When  there  are  any  family  disputes  to  settle,  the  tribe  gathers  on  some  sand- 
bank, where  the  men  of  all  ages  range  themselves  in  two  opposite  rows  armed  with 
shields  made  of  the  Mauritia  palm.  Then  all  advance,  each  facing  an  opponent 
and  watching  his  oppor  .unity  to  spring  forward  and  thrust  him  back.  The  shields 
now  meet  and  clash,  tho  two  antagonists  planting  one  foot  firmly  on  the  ground, 
and  pushing  with  the  knee  of  the  other  leg  with  might  and  main  against  his 
opponent's  shield.     W  hoever  succeeds  in  forcing  the  other  back  from  his  position 
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is  (U'l'incd  to  hiivo  gained  tho  case  in  diBputo,  whiclj  is  accordingly  dottlcd  in  favour 
of  thoHido  wliich  huH  proved  nioHt  succcHnfiil  in  thin  wroHtling  mutch.  All  tho 
Wurniit  women,  muvp  ilichurd  Schomhurgk,  have  u  profoundly  Mid  mid  indusorib- 
ttbly  Hoft  physiognomy. 

Thk  Cahihh. 

Tho  Curib  (Curu'ib)  division  bus  roprosentiitives  in  every  part  of  the  Guiunas, 
and  aomo  of  the  tribes  even  Iwur  the  general  numo  of  the  whole  family.     One  of 

Fig.  11.— Gaubi  Man. 
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theie  groups  is  settled  at  Warramuri,  west  of  the  Moruka  estuary,  close  to  an 
enormous  shell  mound  and  other  kitchen  refuse,  attesting  a  long  sojourn  of  several 
centuries  in  the  district.  To  these  natives  Everard  im  Thum  gives  the  distinctive 
name  of  "  true  Caribs,"  on  the  assumption  that  they  landed  here  on  their  arrival 
from  the  West  Indies,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  race.  This 
view  is  so  far  confirmed  by  certain  legends  bringing  them  from  iihe  north,  while 
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the  Ouribs  thfimselves  cliiira  to  have  descended  from  above  through  a  hole  iu  the 
sky. 

But  most  American  ethnologists  look  on  the  central  regions  of  Brazil  as  the 
most  probable  cradle  of  the  Carib  race,  in  which  case  the  expression  "  true  Caribs  " 
would  be  more  applicable  to  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  the  Guianas  than 
to  those  now  settled  on  tlie  seaboard.  Tlie  Galibi  of  French  Guiana,  who  are 
also  of  pure  Carib  stock,  and  who  even  bear  this  name  under  a  somewhat 
more  euphonious  form,  have  occupied  tae  coast  zone  west  of  Cayenne  for  at  least 

Fig.  12.— Gaubi  Woman. 


two  centuries  and  a  half.  Here  they  had  some  twenty  villages  in  1652,  and  at 
present  some  of  their  eettlementa  are  scattered  along  the  Sinnamari  and  Iracubo 
rivers,  and  especially  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Maroni. 

Another  Carib  people,  the  Calinas,  remnant  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
have  held  their  ground  in  the  Surinam  valley.  To  the  same  stock  belong  the 
famous  Roucouyennes  of  the  interior,  who  are  so  named  by  the  Creoles  from  the 
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roucou  (rucu)  with  which  they  paint  their  bodies,  but  who  call  themselves  Wayana, 
perhaps  another  form  of  the  word  Guiunii. 

The  fine  Akawoi  (Waika  or  Kapohn)  Indians  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
British  Guiana  watered  by  the  Ma/aruni,  the  Partamonas  of  the  Potaro  river,  the 
formidable  Arecuuas,  who  dwell  in  the  upland  valleys  about  Roraima,  the  Wuye- 
w^s  of  the  Upper  Essequibo,  the  Tuiras  of  French  Guiuna,  lastly  the  Macusi  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Brauco,  all  belong  to  the  widespread  Carib  family,  and 
speak  closely  related  dialects  of  the  same  stock  language.  Like  the  Wapisiana  in  the 
dividing  range  between  the  Essequibo  and  Rio  Branco,  the  Galibi  tongue  bus 
become  a  sort  of  lingua  franca  for  all  these  tribes.  Several  Carib  words,  such 
as  cai/nian,  toucan,  and  hammock,  have  found  currency  in  the  European  languages. 

In  general,  the  Caribs  of  Guiana  are  inferior  in  physique  to  the  Arawaks, 
especially  if  the  Atorais  be  taken  as  the  typo  of  this  race.  The  Galibi  have  short, 
slender  figures,  while  their  round,  soft,  and  beardless  face  gives  them  a  feminine 
look.  The  Mauusi,  though  more  hirsute,  have  heavier  frames  and  more  mnssive 
figures. 

Like  most  Indians,  the  Roucouyennes  look  taller  than  they  are,  which  is  due 
to  the  length  and  fulness  of  the  bust  contrasting  with  the  slight  development  of  the 
extremities.  The  long  bandages  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  in  accordance 
with  their  hygienic  ideas  give  them  the  appearance  of  great  corpulence.  Their 
figures  are  very  short,  while  the  feet  are  broad  and  flat,  and  the  eyelido  sli  ♦'" 
oblique,  as  with  the  Chinese.  They  have  the  habit  of  plucking  out  the  ey  ..  « 
"  the  better  to  see,"  as  they  say,  but  more  probably  as  an  offering  to  the  cuu. ' 
Some  of  the  Galibi  tribes  also  follow  the  Wapisiana  fashion  of  piercing  the  lower 
lip  with  bits  of  bone  or  a  peg,  which  they  keep  constantly  moving  with  the  tongue, 
and  of  causing  the  calves  to  swell  by  means  of  wide  garters  tightly  clasped  below 
the  knee. 
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The  Tupi  and  other  Ahorioines. 

The  Tupi,  who  form  the  third  ethnical  division  of  the  Gulanas,  are  a  branch 
of  the  great  Brazilian  race  represented  by  hundreds  of  tribal  groups  between  the 
Maroni  and  Plate  rivers.  In  Guiana  territory  the  two  chief  Tupi  tribes  are  the 
Oyampi  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  range  about  the  Upper  Oyapok,  and  the  Emerillons, 
who  dwell  farther  west  between  the  Approuague  and  the  Maroni  affluents.  Both 
are  skilled  agriculturists,  raising  quantities  of  manioc  for  the  gold  hunters,  with 
whom  they  are  becoming  assimilated  in  speech  and  costume. 

But  amongst  the  tribes  of  these  inland  regions  several  still  survive  whose  lan- 
guage is  unknowr.,  and  whom  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  affiliate  to  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding ethnical  stocks.  Such  are  the  Oynricoulets,  who  are  reported  to  occupy 
the  valley  of  the  Itani,  which  flows  through  the  Awa  to  the  Maroni.  According 
to  local  report — for  no  traveller  has  yet  described  them  from  personal  observation — 
they  have  a  white  complexion,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  beard ;  hence  some  writers 
have  felt  inclined  to  regard  them  as  whites  keeping  aloof  from  their  European 

•  tUe  Reolus,  MS.  Notes. 
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kindred.     Coudreau,  however,  was  assured  by  the  Roucouyenues  that  these  Oyari- 
coulets  were  "  like  the  other  Indians." 

In  British  Guiana  rumour  speaks  also  of  the  fabulous  Didi,  a  hairy  race,  whom 
all  the  other  natives  dread  without  ever  having  seen  them.  But  in  these  regions, 
when  an  Indian  is  afraid  of  seeing  any  formidable  being,  or  even  a  rock  of 
fantastic  shape,  he  rubs  his  eyes  with  red  pepper.  Then,  seeing  nothing,  he  is 
happy  in  the  thought  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen. 

Generai,  Characteristics  of  the  Guiana  Indians. 

But  to  whatever  ethnical  divisions  the  Guiana  Indians  may  belong,  they  have 
all  very  much  the  same  usages.  Were  habits  and  customs  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  racial  affinity,  many  peoples  of  different  speech  would  have  to  be 
classed  together.  Thus  the  Galibi,  Oyarabi,  Emerillona,  and  Wapisianas,  all 
practising  the  couvade,  would  be  grouped  in  the  same  category.  But  such 
resemblances  may  be  due  rather  to  a  common  environment  and  like  economic 
conditions  than  to  blood  relationship. 

In  none  of  the  tribes  has  authority  been  firmly  established  on  the  model  intro- 
duced by  the  European  settlers.  Certain  persons  may  bear  more  or  less  distinctive 
titles ;  but  for  all  that  they  are  not  true  "  chiefs  "  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Their  personal  qualities  may  ensure  them  great  influence,  but  they 
must  not  interfere  so  far  as  to  issue  orders.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  enjoys 
full  personal  liberty  in  all  his  movements  and  actions.  This  freedom  extends 
even  to  the  children,  who  are  never  punished.  "  Dogs  alone  are  beaten,"  says  a 
Macusi  proverb. 

N^evertheless,  the  ordeals  formerly  inflicted  on  the  young  of  both  sexes  on 
reaching  the  adult  period  were  atrocious.  Thus  the  mother  si^ourged  her  daughter 
while  father  and  brothers  slept,  and  woe  to  her  if  her  cries  roused  them  from  their 
slumbers.  Amongst  the  lloucouyeunes  the  initiatory  rites  consisted  in  subjecting 
both  boys  and  girls  to  the  sting  of  wasps  and  bite  of  ants.  The  unhappy  victims 
swooned  away  in  sheer  agony  without  uttering  a  groan. 

To  their  healing  and  divining  powers  the  peatmen  (piai,  pupai,  pearlzan,  or 
medicine-men)  are  indebted  for  a  larger  share  of  moral  authority  than  that  of  the 
so-called  chiefs ;  but  even  they  would  never  presume  to  exercise  any  direct 
control.  Perhaps  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  formerly  held  should  in 
great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  severe  trials  which  they  had  to  undergo  before 
being  considered  worthy  of  admittance  into  this  primitive  order  of  priesthood. 
More  than  one  of  the  candidates  succumbed  to  the  prolonged  hurdchips  they  had 
to  suffer  during  the  terrible  years  of  novitiate. 

But  at  present  the  preliminary  training  has  been  greatly  mitigated  and 
curtailed.  The  chief  instrument  of  the  rite  is  the  roaraca,  a  small  calabash 
about  the  size  of  the  fist  enclosing  a  few  rattling  pebbles.  This  maraca  serves 
to  scare  the  devil  and,  if  need  be,  to  raise  him,  especially  when  a  kenaitna  or 
avenger  has  to  be  summoned  in  case  of  bloodshed.  Inspired  by  the  relentlcRS 
spirit  of  the  vendetta,  the  man  who  undertakes  the  duty  of  following  and  killing 
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the  wrong-door,  or,  failing  to  find  him,  any  of  his  kindred,  is  no  longer  a  respecter 
of  persons  ;  for  the  time  being  he  has  neither  clan  nor  family ;  he  disuppcurs  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  does  not  again  show  himself  in  public  until  he  hus 
throttled,  poisoned,  or  even  tortured  his  victim.  But  the  kenuiina  plays  many 
parts,  and  to  his  malevolence  are  usually  accredited  all  diseases ;  hence  to  circum- 
vent him  trees  are  often  cut  down  and  strewn  across  his  presumed  track. 

In  some  tribes,  and  especially  amongst  the  Roucouyennes,  the  dead  are  still 
occasionally  cremated,  all  their  belongings  being  heaped  on  the  pyre  and  con- 
sumed with  the  body.  All  travellers  are  unanimous  in  asserting  the  former 
prevalence  of  anthropophagy.  But  the  chief  tribes  that  were  addicted  to  this 
horrible  practice,  such  as  the  Nouragues  of  the  Approuague  valley  and  the 
Acoquas  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  mountains,  have  already  disappeared.  Amongst 
the  descendants  of  these  cannibal  tribes  are  mentioned  the  Tairas  and  the  Oyampi. 

So  recently  as  1830  the  Oyampi  still  sang  the  burden  of  the  songs  celebrating 
the  old  rites :  "  In  the  olden  time  we  were  men,  we  ate  our  enemies  ;  now  like 
women,  we  eat  nothing  but  manioc."  The  very  word  Oyampi  would  appear  to 
mean  "  Men-eaters."  But  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  since  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  cannibalism  has  completely  ceased  amongst  all  the  known 
tribes.  The  Caribs  burnt  the  heart  of  the  vanquished  foe,  and  mingled  its  ashes 
with  their  drink. 

The  largest  share  in  the  steady  decrease  of  the  native  populations  is  taken  by  the 
warlike  tribes,  who  have  generally  best  preserved  their  racial  purity.  More  than 
hiilf  of  the  groups  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  have  already  disappeared. 
Nevertheless  the  survivors  are  still  far  more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Explorers  ascending  the  rivers  often  overlook  the  groups  encamped  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forests.  The  indigenous  population  of  the  Guiana  seaboard,  exclusive  of 
the  Amazonian  slopes,  would  appear  to  still  numl)er  about  8,000. 

The  Blacks — tub  Bush  Negkoes. 

Thanks  to  the  slave  trade  an  African  population  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Guianas,  chiefly  by  the  Antilles  route,  v»hich,  jointly  with  the  half-castes,  far 
outnumbers  be  aborigines.  Distributed  at  first  in  the  plantations  of  the  coast- 
lands,  and  afterwards  removed  by  their  owners  to  the  towns  as  domestic  servants, 
the  negroes  have  everywhere  throughout  this  region  supplanted  the  aborigines, 
who  have  retired  before  the  progress  of  culture  farther  and  farther  into  the  back- 
woods. 

A  stop  was  put  to  the  importation  of  black  labour  in  the  Guianas  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  first  proclaimed  in  the  French  territory  in  1794,  and  later 
carried  out  effectively  in  British  Guiana  in  1838,  and  successively  thereafter  in 
the  other  colonies.  Nevertheless  a  part  of  the  overflowing  black  population  of 
Barbadoes  found  its  way  to  the  Guianas,  thus  continuing  the  movement  of  African 
immigration  by  new  elements  under  new  conditions.  Thousands  of  free  Kroomen 
from  Liberia  also  find  employment  in  the  timber-yards  and  as  sailors  on  board 
the  coasting  vessels.     But  after  procuring  by  strenuous  efforts  enough  money  to 
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purchase  several  wives,  these  natives  of  Liberia  usually  return  to  their  native 
lund. 

At  present  the  Guiana  negroes  form  two  natural  groups — the  descendants 
of  the  slaves  who,  after  intermingling  with  the  free  immigrants,  have  always 
remained  in  contact  with  the  white  settlers  on  the  coa«t,  and  the  independent 
blacks,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  descendants  of  the 
Maroons,  or  runaway  slaves,  who  have  now  become  peaceful  citizens,  reconciled 
with  the  offspring  of  their  former  masters,  are  universally  known  as  Jiush 
Negroes,  the  Jiosch  Negers  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  Nig  res  Bock  or  Nig  res  des  Bois 
of  the  French. 

But,  despite  their  name,  these  blacks  do  not  roam  the  woods  like  wild  game, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  peaceful  agriculturists,  settled  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  they  occupy  permanent  villages  surrounded  by  cultivated  lands. 
Negro  republics  have  been  founded  in  the  British,  Dutch,  and  French  territories ; 
but  the  most  numerous  groups  have  established  themselves  in  the  Surinam  and 
Maroni  river  basins. 

The  first  migrations  took  place  in  the  year  1663,  when  the  Portuguese  Jews 
of  the  Surinam  valley  sent  their  slaves  to  the  forests  in  order  to  avoid  the  poll- 
tux,  hoping  they  would  return  as  soon  as  the  tax-gatherers'  backs  were  turned. 
But  the  fugitives,  having  tasted  freedom,  remained  in  their  camping-grounds. 
About  fifty  years  later  (1712)  some  French  marauders  having  invaded  the  Suri- 
nam and  Commewijne  riverside  plantations,  the  proprietors  took  refuge  in  the 
capital,  leaving  their  slaves  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  majority  joined  the 
French  in  plundering  the  abandoned  houses,  and  ou  the  return  of  the  owners 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  where  they  began  a  protracted  war  of 
pillage  and  reprisals  with  the  whites. 

The  number  of  predatory  bands  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  suddenly,  in 
1730,  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Surinam  basin  on  the 
plantations  belonging  to  the  Government  itself.  The  struggle  lasted  with  vary- 
ing success  for  nearly  20  years,  when  the  authorities  were  fain  to  recognise  the 
insurgents  as  belligerents  and  freemen.  Then  followed  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  independent  territory  were  determined. 

Other  risings  took  place  in  1757,  when  Arabi,  a  chief  probably  of  Mahom- 
medan  origin,  defeated  the  Dutch  planters,  and  in  1761  compelled  the  Government 
to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  in  the  treaty  of  Auca,  from  which  the  principal  black 
republic  became  known  as  that  of  the  "  Aucan  (Jocan,  Yukan)  Negroes."  Next 
year  another  group,  that  of  the  Maroons  of  the  Saramicca  river,  also  secured  its 
political  independence.  Later  other  communities  were  established,  such  as  those 
of  the  Poligudus  (Poregoedoe)  and  of  the  Paramaccas  on  the  Upper  Maroni,  the 
KofB,  Becoes,  Matrocanes,  or  Musingas. 

In  1772  Boni,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  Bush  Negroes,  led  his  bands  nearly 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Paramaribo.  Regular  war  had  to  be  declared  against  him, 
and  an  army  of  1,200  men  despatched  from  Europe,  one  of  the  chief  officers  being 
Stedman,  well  known  for  his  excellent  work  on  Guiana.    The  war  lasted  several 
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jears,  during  which  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  expedition  perished,  scarcely  20 
of  the  men  returning  in  good  health  to  Europe.  At  last  an  alliance  with  the 
Aucans,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  their  treaty  engagements,  enabled  tho  Dutch 
to  drive  Boni  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Tumuc-Humac  mountains. 

As  a  general  rule  the  negroes  of  the  interior  succeeded  in  asserting  their 
independence,  while  the  slaves  on  the  coastlands  about  Paramaribo  and  the  forts 
were  crushed  by  the  disciplined  troops  opposed  to  them.  Tlie  Maroons  of  tho 
West  Indies,  even  those  of  the  large  island  of  Jamaica,  were  never  able  to  make 
head  against  regular  soldiers  proceeding  systematically  to  the  general  occupation 
of  the  islands  by  erecting  forts  and  opening  strategical  routes.  But  the  Bush 
Negroes  of  Guiana  had  space  in  their  favour.  They  were  always  free  to  retire 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  unknown  interior,  and  thus  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  owners. 

Various  estimates  ranging  from  about  8,000  to  some  20,000  have  been  made  of 
these  Bush  Negroes,  who  till  recently  enjoyed  absolute  independence,  but  who  are 
now  being  brought  gradually  under  the  control  of  the  central  administrations. 
Owing  to  the  interminglings  brought  about  by  slavery,  migrations,  and  wars,  all 
memory  of  the  original  stock  races  has  perished,  and  the  only  known  fact,  obvious 
enough  in  itself,  is  the  almost  pure  African  descent  of  the  Maroons.  Of  these,  the 
finest  and  most  civilised  are  the  Aucans,  while  the  most  degraded  hy  isolation  and 
poverty  are  those  belonging  to  the  Matrocane  communities. 

But  according  to  Gilford  Palgrave,  all  alike  present  a  perfectly  African  type. 
"  The  men  are  often  six  feet  and  more  in  height,  with  well-developed  limbs  and 
pleasing  open  countenance ;  and  the  women  in  every  physical  respect  are,  to  say 
the  least,  worthy  of  their  males.  Ill-modelled  trunks  and  disproportioned  limbs 
are,  in  fact,  as  rare  among  them  as  they  are  common  among  some  lighter-com- 
plexioned  races.  Their  colour  is,  in  general,  very  dark,  and  gives  no  token  of  the 
gradual  tendency  to  assume  a  fairer  tint  that  may  be  observed  among  the  de- 
scendants of  negroes  residing  in  more  northerly  latitudes.  Their  hair,  too,  is  as 
curly  as  that  of  any  Niam-Niam  or  Darfooree  chief,  or  native  of  Senegal.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  more  often  than  once  that,  by  long  domicilement  in  the 
South  American  continent,  the  negro  type  has  a  tendency  to  mould  itself  into  one 
approaching  that  of  the  Indian  aboriginal ;  and  something  of  the  kind  might  be 
looked  for,  if  anywhere,  among  the  Bush  Negroes  of  the  Surinam  interior.  But 
in  the  specimens  that  I  saw,  and  they  were  many,  I  could  not  detect  any  such 
modification."  * 

Nevertheless,  both  Paul  L^vy,  who  has  lived  with  the  negroes  of  the  auriferous 
regions,  and  Carl  Appun,  who  resided  many  years  in  British  Guiana,  affirm  that 
the  tendency  is  perceptible.  The  colour  of  the  skin  would  appear  to  be  less 
black,  the  hair  longer  and  less  woolly.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  full-blood  and  half-caste  types,  and  interminglings  have  taken  place  not 
only  between  blacks  and  Europeans,  but  also  between  blacks  and  Indians.  Thus 
the   Ctirbougres  (Karboegers)  of    the  Coppename  river  are  the  issue  of  negro 

*  Dutch  Guiana,  p.  170. 
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fathers  and  Indian  mothera,  and  consequently  any  inferences  druwu  from  their 
uppcarance  would  be  fallacious. 

Some  few  words  of  the  African  nej^roor  Bantu  dialucts  are  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  language  of  the  Maroons,  which  has  an  English  basis  with  a  very 
large  Portuguese  element.  Next  in  order  of  importance  come  the  Dutch  and 
French  contributions,  all  uttered  with  the  thick  soft  African  pronunciation,  and 
connected  together  by  an  extremely  simple  syntax.  But  this  primitivo  jargon 
is  gradually  yielding  to  the  cultured  languages,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Por- 
tuguese, of  the  European  settlers. 

Descendants  of  the  black  insurgents,  whose  war-cry  everywhere  was  "  Land  and 

Fig.  13.— Inhabitants  of  Guiana. 
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Liberty,"  the  Bush  Negroes  have  all  remained  agriculturists.  They  grow  sufficient 
produce  for  their  own  consumption,  and  also  supply  the  towns  and  plantations  of  the 
seaboard  with  rice.  But  their  main  resource  is  wood-cutting,  which  is  exclusively 
in  their  hands.  They  fell  the  large  forest  trees  suitable  for  building  and  cabinet 
v/ork,  and  convey  the  lumber  to  Paramaribo  by  the  rivers  and  canals.  They  run 
little  risk  of  losing  this  monopoly,  thanks  to  their  sober  habits,  by  which  they  are 
favourably  distinguished  from  the  aborigines.  They  have,  however,  suffered  from 
the  demoralisation  rampant  in  the  gold-mining  districts.  Indispensable  as  boat- 
men on  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers,  they  show  remarkable  skill  in  managing 
their  coriak  or  curiares,  and  the  light  craft  to  which  the  English  fc^ve  given  the 
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nnmo  of  "  woorl-skins."  These  aro  frail  canoes  made  fiom  the  buik  of  copaifera 
pnhliftoia  or  of  hijmwnen  courhuvil,  like  the  birch-burk  cuiioes  of  the  Huron 
Indians. 

So  early  as  IT'lf),  the  Moravian  inissiunuries  had  already  fouHdcd  station* 
amongst  the  Bush  populations,  but  they  have  hud  little  success  e.\cept  with  the 
i\Ioesinga  coraniunities.  From  a  vague  reminiscence  of  the  teachings  received 
during  the  period  of  slavery  on  the  plantations,  the  negroes  have  retained  a  sort 
of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  creator  of  man,  monkeys,  and  muuioc,  on  the  whole 
a  beneficent  deity,  whose  wife  was  called  Maria,  and  whose  son  bore  the  name  of 
Jfst  Kinti.  But  apart  from  this  shred  of  Christianity,  most  of  the  liushmen  have 
j)roserved  their  nature  worship,  and,  in  fact,  •'  they  believe  what  their  mothers 
believed."  But  the  fervour  even  of  this  primitive  cult  seems  to  be  on  the  wane 
in  most  of  their  villages,  and  the  fetishes  and  gadm  or  effigies  of  tutelar  animals 
have  generally  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  white  settlements. 

At  present  the  chief  object  of  negro  worship  is  the  ceiba  or  cotton-tree,  that 
noblest  forest  growth  of  the  West  Indies,  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlements,  its  wide-spreading  branches  affording  shelter  to  the 
community  like  some  beneficent  deity.  Traces  may  often  be  seen  of  offerings, 
such  as  fowls,  yams,  libations  of  drink,  scattered  round  its  stem,  the  object  being 
to  propitiate  the  spirit  dwelling  in  its  branches,  who  is  of  a  beneficent  disposition, 
unlike  his  demon  brother  of  the  poison  tree  JJiari,  who  also  finds  some  votaries 
inspired  rather  by  fear  than  gratitude. 

No  idols  properly  so  called  are  worshipped,  but  the  negroes  of  the  more 
inland  districts  cover  themselves  with  oheeahn  or  amulets  of  shells,  bones,  or 
feathers;  such  charms  are  even  hung  round  the  necks  of  their  dogs  to  improve 
their  scent  in  the  chase.  A  curious  trait  is  the  custom  of  bringing  back  and 
burying  with  all  honours  the  hair  of  those  who  may  happen  to  die  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes. 

These  communities  dwell  in  peace  unruffled  by  the  wranglings  of  rival  chiefs 
contending  for  the  supreme  power.  Enjoying  an  equal  share  of  comfort,  the 
Bush  Negroes  also  enjoy  absolutely  equal  rights.  Nevertheless  every  village  has 
its  nominal  headman  nearly  always  chosen  from  the  same  family,  and  distinguished 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  not  by  any  personal  authority,  but  by  the  privilege 
of  parading  on  feast  days  in  a  military  uniform  and  flourishing  a  gold-headed 
cane  in  public. 

But  the  chiefs  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  those  of  the  Aucan  community,  bear  the 
distinctive  title  of  Gramman,  from  the  English  "  Grand  Man."  The  Aucan  chief 
is  allowed  a  respectful  precedence  by  his  Saramaccan  and  Moesinga  colleagues, 
and  is,  in  fact,  recognised  as  the  overlord  of  all  the  Surinam  Bush  Negroes,  though 
in  rank  and  title  rather  than  in  power.  His  pedigree  goes  back  to  the  first 
Aucan  chief,  Pamo,  but  in  the  female  line,  the  matriarchal  traditions  having  been 
preserved  from  times  anterior  to  the  period  of  slavery.  The  Gramman  is  even 
recognised  by  the  Dutch  Government,  which,  however,  has  taken  the  precoution 
to  provide  him  with  a  European  Resident  under  the  title  of  PosfhoiKfci:     This 
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"  Postlioldor ''  wuH  fortnorly  a  simple  dt'logutc  from  tlio  whites,  who  at  lust  bccamo 
the  chief  magislrute  und  urbitrutor  in  lawHiiits  between  private  persona  and  iu 
differences  bet^veen  the  various  villugo  communities.  The  Grammun  of  the  IJoni 
people  in  French  Quianu  is  no  longer  much  more  than  a  civil  funotiouury  receiv- 
ing a  regulur  subsidy  from  the  Colonial  (lovernmont. 

Like  the  aborigines,  the  negroes,  other  than  the  immigrants  from  'irinidad, 
Ilarbadocs,  and  Martinique,  are  decreasing,  although  the  climate  of  the  Guianas 
appears  to  bo  as  favourable  to  the  black  race  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  Europeans. 
Miscegenation  with  other  races  may,  to  a  small  extent,  cxphiin  this  decrease  ;  luf 
even  amongst  those  living  apart,  as  well  as  amongst  those  intermingled  vrith  the 
cosmopolitan  populations  of  the  towns  and  coustlands,  the  number  of  deaths 
exceeds  that  of  the  births  everywhere  except  amongst  the  Aucans.  In  the  last 
century  it  was  supposed  that  the  Africans  could  never  multiply  in  Guiana,  because 
nearly  all  the  infants  died  of  convulsions  during  the  first  nine  days  after  birth. 

This  excessive  mortality  is  attributed  by  Palgrave  to  the  ill-regulated  aifection 
of  the  mothers  for  their  offspring,  whom  they  literally  "kill  with  kindness,'* 
which  takes  the  form  of  overfeeding.  Rut  this  cause  being  prevalent  elsewhere 
as  well  as  in  Guiana,  some  other  explanation  must  be  souglit.  It  would  seem,  in 
fact,  that  the  blacks  have  not  yet  become  perfectly  acclimatised,  as  shown  by  their 
feeble  resistance  to  such  disorders  as  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  small-pox,  and  many 
others,  which  commit  great  havoc  amongst  them.  Those  dwelling  in  the  bush 
are  also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Imilia  hoiniinvora,  a  horrible  inject  pest 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  ears  and  nostrils  with  fatal  results. 

The  Cooi.iKs— Euhopkvn  Seiti.eiis. 

After  the  emancipation  most  of  the  frecdmen  having  abandoned  the  planta- 
tions either  to  seek  work  in  the  towns  or  else  to  cultivate  their  own  holdings,  the 
great  landowners  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  labourers.  French  and  Dutch  Guianas 
were  too  poor  to  import  many  alien  hands ;  but  British  Guiana,  with  its  wider 
extent  of  cultivable  lands,  and  with  the  great  labour  market  of  British  India 
thrown  open  by  the  Government,  has  engaged  no  less  than  170,000  Asiatic 
coolies  since  the  year  1845.  At  present  this  element  represents  fully  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  English  colony,  the  most  valued,  being  the  so-called 
hill- coolies  from  the  uplands  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Ganges.  Emigrant 
offices  have  been  opened  in  Calcutta  and  Madras  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Demerara  planters,  who  have  also  engaged  a  few  thousand  Chinese  coolies. 

On  the  other  b  ind,  the  Surinam  planters  have  introduced  labourers  from  Java, 
while  Arabs,  Annamites,  ond  Senegal  negroes  have  been  attracted  to  the  French 
colony.  Even  white  labour  has  been  sought,  but  only  in  such  markets  as 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  whose  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  a  tropical  climate. 
These  immigrants,  collectively  called  "  Portuguese,"  though  a  very  mixed  race, 
seem  destined  to  become  the  true  ethnical  element  of  the  Guianas  of  the  future. 
They  have  already  established  themselves  in  several  districts  beyond  the  zone  of 
plantations  which  it  has  taken  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  some  two  hun- 
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dred  and  flfiy  years  of  patient  labour  to  reclaim  from  tlie  swanipa  and  woodlands. 
Even  the  whites  who  formerly  succeeded  best  in  Dutch  (iuiana  were  Jow8  for  the 
mo8t  part  of  I'ortuguese  origin.  The  chief  group,  a  body  of  Hebrew  phinters 
expelled  from  Uruzil,  arrived  in  1 6();{,  and  to  their  influence  is  due  the  lurge  pro- 
portion  of  Portuguese  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  Creole  language 
of  the  Bush  Negroes. 

All  the  costly  attempts  to  colonise  the  country  with  whites  drawn  from  other 
lands  have  ended  in  disaster.  Individuals  of  strong  constitution  may  no  doubt 
become  acclimatised  by  carefully  observing  all  the  rules  of  health.  liut  to  udupt 
whole  families  and  commun  il  groups  to  an  en  -onment  so  ditferent  from  that  of 
Europe  is  certainly  a  far  more  dangerous  and  difficult  experiment  than  to  settle 
them  in  Cjnada  or  the  United  States,  especially  when  the  emigrants  are  deprived 
of  ordinary  comforts  and  even  '»f  proper  food,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case. 
Although  consumption  is  almost  unknown  on  the  coastlands,  the  new  arrivals  are 
rapidly  decimated  by  the  marsh  fevers,  which  are  most  dangerous,  especially  when 
the  hot  sun  begins  to  suck  up  the  deadly  exhalations  in  the  swampy  districts. 
Since  the  year  lHoo,  yellow  fever  also  has  made  frequent  visits  to  this  sea- 
board. 

Hence  the  Europeans,  although  the  political  masters  of  the  land  and  owners  of 
the  plantations,  have  remained  practically  aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  motley  cosmo- 
politan population,  in  which  the  half-caste  elements  are  steadily  increasing.  P^xcept 
in  some  favourable  years,  the  mortality  is  always  higher  th m  the  birth  rate,  and 
meanwhile  the  Europeans  of  pure  descout  are  being  outstripped  on  all  sides  by  the 
Portuguese  islanders  from  the  north,  by  the  Brazilians,  also  of  Portuguese  speech, 
from  the  south,  by  the  Spanish  Venezuelans  from  the  west;  in  a  word,  by  intruders 
of  Latin  speech  and  culture  arriving  from  every  quarter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

British  Guiana. 

HIS  section  of  the  Guianas,  with  its  still  undelermined  political 
frontiers,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  both  for  population  and 
commercial  activity.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  that  this  remarkable  superiority  of  British  Guiana  as 
a  field  of  enterprise  is  primarily  due  to  the  administrative  genius 
of  the  English.  But  if  this  relative  prosperity  may  at  least  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  non-intervention  of  the  home  government  in  local  affairs,  to  the  comparatively 
limited  staff  of  office-holders,  and  to  the  continuity  of  the  policy  pursued  towards 
the  colony,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  British  Guiana  also  enjoys  considerable 
natural  as  well  as  political  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  possesses  the  largest  river  basin,  while  its  chief  plantations 
are  more  accessible  to  shipping  both  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Hence 
these  plantations  had  already  been  profitably  worked  by  the  Dutch  long  before 
the  English  conquest.  The  cultivable  zone  stretches  along  the  coast,  with  a  good 
seaward  outfall  for  drainage  purposes.  Consequently,  numerous  towns  and  villages 
have  been  founded  and  estates  laid  out  in  close  proximity  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  interior.  But  in  Dutch  Guiana  and  in  the  greater 
})art  of  the  French  colony  the  marshy  zone  lies  on  the  coast,  masked  only  by  a 
mangrove  screen  from  the  ocean. 

It  was  easy  to  begin  agricultural  operations  on  the  open  coastlands  of  the 
British  territory,  and,  thanks  to  the  proximity  of  the  West  Indies,  the  first  planters, 
for  the  most  part  Scotchmen,  were  able  without  difficulty  to  procure  all  the  labour 
they  needed.  Since  1802,  when  Great  Britain  occupied  tliis  northern  part  of 
Guiana,  which  was  officially  ceded  to  her  in  1814,  the  rulers  of  the  land  have 
largely  profited  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  to  favour  the 
immigration  of  the  negroes  of  the  overpeopled  island  of  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  of 
the  large  island  of  Trinidad.  Later,  when  the  emancipation  deprived  the  great 
landowners  of  the  slaves  who  worked  their  estates,  the  Indian  Government  threw 
open  its  coolie  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  sugar-growers  of  Demerara. 

All  these  circumstances  secured  for  British  Guiana  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  conterminous  colonies,  and  as  a  natural  result  this  very  advantage  brought 
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about  a  better  coramerciul  status,  a  more  rapid  development  of  its  industrial 
resources,  more  numerous  and  more  active  relations  with  the  outer  world.  All 
actual  progress  acts  as  a  stimulant  of  further  prosperity.  If  British  Guiana  is  no 
more  a  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  than  are  the  other  two  territories 
under  European  rule,  it  has  at  least  become  a  sphere  of  spontaneous  colonisation 
for  settlers  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Azores.  In  ordinary  language,  the 
English  speak  of  their  possessions  on  the  South  American  mainland  as  in  fact 
forming  part  of  the  West  Indies. 


1  - 
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The  Nouth-West  District. 

Till  recently  the  zone  of  large  agricultural  domains  was  limited  in  British 
Guiana  to  that  section  of  the  seaboard  which  is  comprised  between  the  Pomerun 
and  Berbice  rivers.  The  north-western  region,  the  possession  of  which  is  con- 
tested by  Venezuela,  remained  uninhabited.  During  the  early  days  of  colonisa- 
tion a  few  Dutch  settlers  had  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomerun, 
the  first  arrivals  dating  from  the  year  1580.  But  they  had  never  advanced  west- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  Orinoco.  Their  plantations  on  the  Pomerun  itself 
were  even  abandoned  one  after  the  other,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  some  Indians  and  negro  half- 
breeds  encamped  in  the  forest  glades.  The  latter  are  descendants  of  runaway 
slaves  who  had  taken  refuge  here  in  1738,  and  whom  their  owners  feared  to 
pursue  ;  but  the  Maroons  on  their  part  did  not  dare  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  whites,  and  so  joined  the  Indian  tribes. 

Regular  colonisation  in  this  district  was  first  undertaken  by  some  Portuguese 
speculators  about  the  year  1870,  and  since  then  agricultural  progress  has  been 
continuous  and  rapid.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  interruption  of  the  communi- 
cations during  the  dry  season.  The  itnbbo  or  ditch  connecting  the  Moruka  and 
Waini  rivers  is  completely  dry  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  even  during  ibis 
period  the  alluvial  lands  are  not  firm  enough  to  afEord  a  footing  to  wayfarers  in 
the  woodlands  between  the  two  basins. 

At  present  the  steamers  plying  between  Georgetown  and  the  Orinoco  delta 
have  brought  the  whole  of  the  "  north-western  district  "  into  easy  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  new  domain  thus  opened  up  has  been  occupied  at 
three  different  points  by  traders  and  others  engaged  especially  in  the  lumber 
business.  One,  lying  neai  st  to  the  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Pomerun, 
stands  ^t  the  junction  of  the  waters  formed  by  the  Baramanni  lagoon  with  the 
Waini  river ;  another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Morawhanna,  which  connects  the 
Barima  with  the  Waini ;  the  third  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barima  in  the  Orinoco 
estuary.  The  natural  and  administrative  centre  of  the  whole  district  is  the 
Moraic/iaiuia  station,  where  the  British  Government  has  erected  a  group  of  public 
buildings,  including  a  courthouse,  police  barracks,  and  hospital. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  Foreign  Office 
absolutely  to  ignore  the  pretensions  of  Venezuela  to  the  north-western  district, 
which  has  a  superficial  area  of  9,400  square  miles.     In  colonial  times  the  nearest 
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Spanish  slafioiiH  were  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  beyond  the  frontiers 
propoHcd  by  Great  Britain,  and  since  then  no  part  of  the  territory  has  ever  been 
occupied  by  tlie  Venezuelans.  The  negotiations  that  had  been  opened  in  1894 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  these  frontier  questions  fell  through  because  the 
Venezuelan  Government  insisted  on  including  their  groundless  claims  to  the 
north-western  district,  claims  that  the  British  Government  "considered  to  be 
so  unfounded  in  fact,  and  so  unfair  to  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  as  not  to  bo 
prnppr  subject  for  arbitration  "  (Lord  Rosebery). 

The  lower  alluvial  parts  of  the  district  comprise  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
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the  world.  Some  of  the  tracts  that  have  recently  been  drained  "  now  yield 
crops  of  tropical  produce  in  simply  amazing  abundance.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
I  may  mention  that  the  garden  which  hardly  two  and  a-half  years  ago  I  cleared  and 
drained  for  myself  now  already  has  in  it  avenues  of  trees  (casuarina)  over  40 
feet  high  which  I  then  planted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  part  of  the  new 
district  is  being  fast  overrun  by  very  successful  gold-diggers."  * 

Thk  EssEQUiBO  Basin — Quatata.     . 
Despite  its  vast  extent  and  the  great  development  of  its  ramifying  waters,  the 
Essequibo  river  basin  has  hitherto  received  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Guiana 

•  Im  Thum,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  October,  189'*. 
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populutions,  nor  has  any  centre  of  Eiiropoiin  enterprise  Icon  jet  estublished  within 
its  limits.  Iho  region  about  its  headwaters  is  occupied  by  the  Taruma  Indians, 
who  are  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  and  whose  relations  with  the  colony  are  con- 
ducted through  the  agency  of  a  few  traders  thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  space. 

Groups  of  hamlets  follow  at  great  distances  along  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
especially  about  the  portages,  where  the  cataracts  have  to  be  turned  by  the  boat- 
men. The  river  traffic  carried  on  by  their  means  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
section  of  the  Essequibo  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rupununi,  although  this 
affluent  follows  the  natural  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Amazons  basin 
through  the  Pirara  depression.  But  everywhere  the  riverside  stations  are  wide 
apart,  and  till  recently  they  were  exclusively  inhabited  by  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
with  a  few  black  or  Portuguese  dealers  from  the  distant  coast  towns.  Neverthe- 
less, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  broad  highway  leading  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Amazonia  will  acquire  great  commercial  importance. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  group  of  huts  near  the  Pirara  depression  is  the  obscure 
village  of  Quatata,  trysting-ground  of  the  "Wapisiana,  Macusi,  and  Wayew^ 
Indians,  who  here  carry  on  a  barter  trade  in  hammocks,  sarbacanes,  and  other 
objects  of  native  industry,  taking  in  exchange  the  cutlery,  beads,  dogs,  and 
manioc  rasps  supplied  by  the  European  deulers.  The  natives  have  been  visited 
both  by  Protestant  missionaries  from  Deraerara  and  by  Catholic  Fathers  from 
Manaos,  and  near  Quatata  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  little  Fort  Nhir  Guinea, 
erected  by  the  English  to  uphold  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  this  important 
strategical  position.  The  district  is  yearly  visited  by  half-caste  Brazilian  immi- 
grants engaged  in  stock-breeding. 

Baktica. — Zeelandia. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  navigable  Mazuruni  and  Cuyuni  affluents  above  the 
estuary  stands  the  little  town  of  Bartka  Grace,  or  simply  Barttcn,  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  mission  station,  till  lately  reduced  to  a  few  wooden  huts  embowered 
in  the  overhanging  riverside  vegetation,  a  recently  restored  church,  some  small 
residences,  and  a  few  timber-sheds.  The  picturesque  village,  with  iis  avenues  of 
tall  mango-trees  and  tangle  of  flow'cry  shrubs  overtopped  by  groups  of  graceful 
palms,  was  till  recently  occupied  chiefly  by  the  so  called  "  river -men,"  idle  negroes 
and  half-breeds,  who  make  a  precarious  living  on  the  Government  timber-grants, 
or  as  boat-hands  to  help  travellers  in  surmounting  the  numerous  cataracts  of  the 
Essequibo  affluents. 

Since  1887  the  prosperity  of  Bartica  has  revived,  thanks  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  western  districts.  The  place  is  now 
rapidly  increasing,  and  tends  to  become  the  chief  trading  centre  of  the  colony. 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  traders  have  already  opened  numerous  stores  for  the 
supply  of  the  mining  populations,  and  the  future  of  Bartica  seems  to  be  assured 
by  its  advantageous  position  at  the  converging  point  of  a  network  of  navigable 
waters  leading  in  one  direction  up  the  Essequibo  to  the  Amazons  and  Brazil,  in 
another  by  the  Cuyuni  towards  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela. 
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A  few  miles  to  the  west  an  eminence  rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Maza- 
runi-Cuyuiii,  a  short  distance  above  the  confluence,  is  crowned  by  the  extensive 
buildings  of  the  penul  settlement,  established  in  18i3,  and  containing  about  300 
convicts.  To  prevent  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  race  from  being  lowered,  no 
English  criminals  are  confined  in  this  establishment,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  park,  planted  with  fine  trees  of  rare  species.  The  mansion  of  the 
governor,  the  houses  of  the  oflBcials  and  turnkeys  are  all  shaded  in  an  exuborunt 
vegetation  of  tropical  growth. 

The  convicts  are  mostly  employed  in  working  the  neighbouring  quarries,  which 
supply  Georgetown  with  the  granite  required  for  its  quays  and  buildings.  Some 
of  the  well-conducted  enjoy  a  moderate  share  of  freedom,  being  allowed  to  seek 
employment  in  the  district  as  carpenters,  gardeners,  or  woodmen.  A  steamer  plies 
regularly  between  the  settlement  and  Georgetown,  Bartica  being  the  chief  station 
on  the  route. 

Below  the  Muzaruni  confluence  the  Essequibo  develops  its  broad  estuary,  at 
first  in  an  open  expanse  some  miles  wide,  and  lower  down  in  numerous  channels 
winding  between  an  archipelago  of  islands,  nearly  all  inhabited.  One  of  these, 
three  milos  from  the  sea,  contains  the  still-imposing  ruins  of  Fort  Zeelandia,  wh'  !i 
was  erected  by  the  Dutch  in  1743  as  the  commercial  and  administrative  centre 
of  their  colony.  Each  island  is  rounded  off  in  a  superb  dome  of  rich  vegetation, 
while  the  view  is  everywhere  bound  by  a  circle  of  arborescent  growths.  The 
larger  members  of  the  archipelago  are  occupied  by  plantations  surrounded  by  large 
timber,  and  cultivated  grounds  stretch  along  the  estuary  north-westwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Poraerun,  north-eastwards  towards  Georgetown,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Demerara. 


Georoktown. — New  Amsterdam. 

The  old  Dutch  town  of  Stabroek,  which  in  1774  supplanted  Zeelandia  as  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  has  acquired  considerable  importance  since  it  has  become 
the  capital  of  British  Guiana  under  the  name  of  Georgetown.  It  is  already  the 
largest  centre  of  population  on  the  stretch  of  seaboard  between  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazons  estuaries,  and  here  are  concentrated  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  are 
found  in  the  whole  of  French  Guiana:  Yet,  seen  from  the  sea,  Georgetown  almost 
escapes  observation,  little  being  visible  except  a  dense  mass  of  leafy  vegetation 
overtopped  by  clumps  of  cocoanut  palms  and  oreodoxas.  But  a  nearer  view  reveals 
the  shipping  which  crowds  the  broad  Demerara  ..stuary,  with  a  background  of 
elegant  white  houses  skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Georgetown,  which  is  inhabited  in  large  majority  by  blacks  and  people  of 
colour,  extends  considerably  over  a  mile  along  the  estuary  between  Fort  William 
at  the  entrance  and  the  group  of  villas  dotted  over  the  plains.  Even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  and  of  the  quays  where  are  stored  nearly  all 
the  products  of  the  Guianas,  the  houses  with  their  verandahs  of  flowerl'ig 
creepers  are  surrounded  by  shady  gardens,  and  each  dwelling  has  its  cistern  for 
watering  the  trees  and  flower-beds. 
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Numerous  uitesliin  wells,  sunk  at  distances  of  300  or  400  yards  J'ii'ld  a  supjily 
of  water  ,sliy;htly  charged  with  minerals.  Till  recently  the  suburb  of  Ilojwtoicn 
was  almost  e.Kclusively  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  a  large  agricultural  population 
is  also  distributed  over  the  rich  and  carefully  cultivated  plantations  which  extend 
for  great  distances  round  about  the  capital,  both  on  the  seaboard  and  along  the 
river  banks.  The  railway  running  eastwards  to  Mahaivu,  ou  the  river  of  like 
name,  has  developed  a  large  local  truflBc  in  goods  and  passengers.  This  line,  23 
miles  long,  dates  from  the  year  1850,  being  the  first  opened  in  South  America ; 
it  is  to  be  continued  towards  Berbice,  but  is  meantime  the  only  railway  in  British 
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Fig.  15.— Gboboetown. 
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Guiana.     At  Mahaica  has  been  founded  a  lazaretto,  with  accommodation  for  about 
200  victims  of  leprosy  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  colony. 

New  Aimi/'niain,  called  also  Berbice,  from  the  river  on  the  right  bank  of  which 
it  stands,  occupies  in  the  eastern  district  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  George- 
town farther  west.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  this  place  is  also  of  Dutch  origin, 
as  might  almost  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  canals  flowing  between  its 
different  quarters.  Although  the  first  buildings  date  from  the  year  1796,  sub- 
sequent changes  have  failed  to  efface  the  primitive  aspect  of  the  town,  with  its 
silent  canals,  its  shady  squares,  and  quaint  houses  embowered  in  verdure. 
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Matkiual  Condition  of  Biutisii  Giiana. 

As  in  other  regions  exploited  by  slave  labour,  field  operations,  performed  by 
men  like  machines,  controlled  by  overseers  armed  with  the  lash  or  the  stick,  were 
incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  any  great  variety  of  crops  in  British  Guianu. 
Simple  processes  carried  out  in  a  mechanical  way  were  alone  possible  ;  hence  the 
products  of  the  sugar-cane — rum,  "foots,"  molasses — besides  cotton  and  coffee, 
were  the  only  articles  of  export  during  the  plantation  days.  Even  still,  despite 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  crude  old  agricultural  systems  linger  on,  and  land 
tenure  has  undergone  no  change,  large  domains  still  everywhere  prevailing.  Only 
the  gangs  of  black  slaves  are  now  replaced  by  contract  labour,  though  the  Hindoo 
coolies  have  to  conform  to  the  same  old  rigid  methods  of  routine  work.  A 
single  estate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demorara  comprises  as  muny  as  5,G00  acres, 
and  yields  5,500  tons  of  sugar,  employing  altogether  3,730  coolies  and  freedmen. 

The  administration,  however,  has.  at  last  discovered  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dispose  of  the  remaining  unallotted  lands  in  great  domains.  With  a  view  to 
attracting  settlers,  efforts  are  b^ing  raadti  to  create  a  numerous  class  of  small  free- 
holders by  limiting  to  50  acres  the  lots  granted  to  new  arrivals. 

The  Sugar  Industry. 

As  in  the  slave  days,  sugar  continues  to  be  the  staple  crop.  About  half  of  all 
the  cultivated  land  is  under  cano,  and  this  single  item  represents  on  an  average 
over  nine-tenths  of  t\ll  the  colo;)ial  exports.  Thanks  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
improved  processes  '»f  production,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar,  the 
Demerara  planters  have  hitherto  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  European  beet-sugar  growers.  But  to  maintain  their  ground 
they  shrink  from  no  necessary  outlay.  While  utilising  the  upheaved  strip  of 
coastlands,  they  have  encroached  on  the  sea  itself,  by  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly costly  system  of  dykes,  which  at  the  same  time  serve  as  roads. 

The  land  has  been  cut  up  by  a  network  of  canals  and  trenches,  by  which  the 
surface  is  drained,  while  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  transport  of  the  cane.  The 
soil  Is  renovated  by  a  liberal  employment  of  chemical  manures,  and  the  mills  have 
been  provided  with  the  most  improved  machinerj'^  and  general  plant  for  crystal- 
lising the  sap  to  the  best  advantage.  The  cane,  containing  on  an  average  17  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  is  thus  made  to  yield  as  much  as  16  per  cent.,  whereas  by  the  old 
processes  of  crushing  scarcely  one-half  could  be  extracted.  The  best  "  Deme- 
rara "  commands  on  the  English  markets  prices  far  higher  than  the  product  of  all 
other  sugar-canes.  It  is  also  exported  to  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  other 
British  colonies,  and,  despite  the  heavy  protective  tariffs,  it  competes  successfully 
with  the  sugars  of  Louisiana  and  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States  markets.  The 
Demerara  rum,  which  is  greatly  inferior  to.  tl  '  of  Jamaica,  is  exported  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  ;  while  the  Georgetown  molasses  are  highly  appreciated  in  the  French 
Antilles. 

The  Berbice  coffee  plantations,  which  formerly  yielded  a  choice  variety  of  the 
berry,  have  now  been  almost  everywhere  replaced  by  cane ;  in  fact,  the  shrub  is 
88 
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80urcely  unywhero  mot  except  in  gardons  and  in  tho  small  nogro  lioldingH.  Next 
to  sugar  tlio  cbiof  product  of  Uritish  Ouianu  at  present  is  lumber,  which  is  cut  by 
tho  Partamona  and  Calina  tribes  on  tho  banks  of  the  Essequibo  above  Hartica  and 
in  other  fluvial  valleys  south  of  tho  plantations.  These  Indians  are  closely  related 
to  the  Galibi  who  dwell  on  tho  banks  of  the  Maroni  about  the  Franco-lJutch 
frontiers. 

In  late  years  the  trade  in  fruits,  cocoanuts,  and  bananas  has  acquired  some 
importance,  and,  despite  the  distance,  might  compete  with  the  fruit  trade  that 
has  sprung  up  between  Central  America  and  tho  United  States.  The  Guiana 
fruits,  especially  the  bananas,  have  a  delicate  flavour  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala. 
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Altogether  British  Guiana  has  a  mean  annual  export  trade  of  about  £8,000,000 
in  sugar  and  other  products  of  cane,  timber,  cabinet  woods,  and  fruits,  to  which 
in  lato  years  have  been  added  gold  dust  and  small  diamonds  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Barima  and  Cuyuni  rivers  and  in  the  alluvia  of  the  coast  streams  in  the 
north-western  district.  "  In  1884  the  gold  exported  was  only  250  ounces  from 
the  whole  colony,  and  this  had  increased  in  steady  and  natural  ratio  in  1891  to 
101,297  ounces.  From  the  Morawhanna  river,  from  which  the  first  gold — 129 
ounces — was  obtained  only  in  November,  1889,  2,836  ounces  were  obtained  in 
March,  1892.  It  should  be  added  that  though  the  metal  as  yet  obtained  has  been 
got  by  means  of  such  primitive  instruments  as  the  battel,  the  tom,  and  the  sluice 
from  the  alluvial  mud,  there  are  already  signs  that  the  more  serious  enterprise  of 
quartz-crushing  will  soon  be  entered  on."  * 

British  Guiana  imports  provisions,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  textile  fabrics,  and 
other  manufactured  wares  chiefly  from  England,  and  to  some  extent  from  the 
United  States.  Georgetown  is  now  connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with 
Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada. 

Till  the  year  1831  Demerara  and  Berbice  constituted  two  distinct  colonial 
governments,  as  they  had  under  the  Dutch  rule.  Most  of  the  laws  and  local 
regulations  had  been  maintained,  and  numerous  traces  still  survive  of  this  system. 
The  political  power  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen.  He  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  "  Court  of 
Policy  "  composed  of  the  five  chief  colonial  officers,  and  of  five  members  chosen  by 
the  Court  and  the  two  presented  by  the  notables,  who  form  electoral  bodies  num- 
bering altogether  2,046  in  1893. 

To  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  are  also  entrusted  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  But  in  determining  the  rate  of  taxes  the  Governor  has  to 
consult  six  financial  representatives,  who  form,  with  the  other  Government  officials, 
a  "  Combined  Court."  The  colony  is  still  administered  under  the  Dutch  civil  law, 
modified  by  various  decrees  and  ordinances  ;  but  the  criminal  law  has  been  con- 
formed to  that  of  England,  though  the  jury  system  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

•  Im  Thum,  Proe.  R.  Geo.  Soe.,  October,  1892. 
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The  80-cullod  -llhenisli "  scale  of  weights  and  ineasures  still  prevails  on  the  bankH 
of  the  Demorara,  although  abolished  in  Holland  itself. 

The  police  comprises  a  few  hundred  men,  while  the  military  garrison  num- 
bers about  300  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  West  Indian  black  regiments.  The 
Church  of  England,  which  is  the  national  church,  has  a  hierarchy  of  one  bishop, 
with  a  number  of  rectors  and  curates  supported  by  the  JJritish  Governmenti 
which  also  subsidises  the  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  Churches.  In  1891  about 
jiH.OOO  children,  or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  population,  were  receiving  regular 
instruction  in  the  colonial  schools.  The  annual  budget  usually  balances  itself, 
while  the  public  debt  amounted  in  1890  co  £200,000. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  the  four  administrative  districta  or  counties  of  the 
North- West,  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice. 
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HE  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  Britibh  Ouiuiia,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  thut  colony  to  the  benefit  of  their 
Enj^lish  rivals.  "What  they  have  preserved  of  their  old  possos- 
Kions  is  of  far  loss  value  than  what  they  have  lost.  Surinam,  as 
they  call  their  present  colony  of  Ouiana,  has  scarcely  one-sixth  of 
the  population  grouped  round  Demorara,  in  the  British  possessions,  while  its 
trade  hardly  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  commercial  transactions  carried  on  by  the 
neighbouring  colony. 

The  economic  crisis  following  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1803  involved 
numerous  plantations  in  utter  ruin,  and  vast  stretches  of  cultivated  land  reverted 
to  the  solitude  of  the  savannas  and  woodlands.  The  population  even  decreased 
by  emigration,  and  several  years  of  decadence  elapsed  before  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  slow  revival  became  manifest.  At  present  the  population  is  on  the  increase, 
though  this  is  due  to  the  arrival  of  a  few  Indian  coolies.  The  planters  are 
gradually  resuming  possession  of  the  land,  but  are  for  the  most  part  devoting 
their  attention  to  economic  plants  different  from  those  cultivated  by  their 
predecessors. 

As  in  British  Guiana,  the  inhabited  and  cultivated  zone  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  territory.  It  comprises  the  coastlands  between  the  outer  belt  of 
bush  and  mangrove  swamps  and  the  inland  savannas.  But  even  in  this 
cultivated  zone  there  are  numerous  gaps  occupied  by  scrubby  and  marshy  tracts. 

NiCKEUlE — GroMNGEN. 

Nickerie,  the  westernmost  district,  lying  east  of  the  Corentyne  and  its  estuary, 
is  but  thinly  settled,  and  the  population  is  still  very  slight.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  some  planters  and  traders  established  a  colony  at  the 
headland  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Corentyne  with  the  River  Nickerie  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  estuary.  The  site  seemed  favourable,  and  the  settlement 
increased  rapidly.  But  in  less  than  two  generations  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
quays  and  buildings  had  been  erected  was  swept  away  by  the  Atlantic  waves 
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uontinually  encroaching  on  the  hind.  The  inhubitiintH,  di^thcurlvnod  und  coni- 
pollcd  to  rutruut  constuntly  towards  tho  interior,  ut  lunt  disprraod,  und  nothing 
reinuined  except  n  litth*  group  of  cottages  ut  the  oiitrunce  of  the  estuury. 

According  to  i'algravo,  the  rupid  udvunce  of  the  hcu  ut  this  point  is  duu  to  a 
Rubsidciice  of  the  hind,  und  not,  uh  the  rooidents  supposed,  to  a  chiinge  in  tlio 
direction  of  the  winds  und  currents,  giving  more  force  to  the  hreiikerH.  This 
observer  speulis  of  "u  broad,  triangular  space  of  sliuHow  water,  lushed  into  sooth- 
ing wavi>«  l)y  wind  and  current,  whore,  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  lies  what 
was  on<!()  the  busy  urou  of  popuh)US  streets.  Meanwhile  the  breakers,  not  content 
with  the  niisciiief  already  done,  continue  ceusoleHsly  tearing  away  the  adjoining 
land  bit  by  bit.  Right  in  front  a  large  house,  left  an  empty  shell,  without  doors 
or  window-frames,  by  its  fugitive  inhabitants,  is  on  the  point  of  sinking  and 
disappearing  among  the  waters  that,  unopposed,  wash  to  and  fro  through  the 
ground  floor.  Close  by  the  victorious  sea  has  invaded  the  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dwfUiiigs,  and  will  evidently  soon  take  possession  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. Further  on  a  few  isolated  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  carefully 
constructed  st^a-dum  rise  like  black  specks  among  the  yeascy  waters,  and  the 
now  earth- wall  built  to  protect  what  j'et  remains  of  Nickone  has  a  desponding, 
makeshift  look,  as  if  uwaro  that  it  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  its  turn  of 
demolition."  * 

Ot'omtKjot,  another  colony  of  which  its  promoters  had  great  expectations,  hos 
proved  oven  a  greater  failure  than  Nickerie.  It  was  founded  in  1843  near  the 
.Suramuccu  estuary,  and  peopled  with  Frisians  carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  "  white  labour  "  into  these  equatoriul  regions.  But  the  enter- 
prise met  the  fate  that  invariably  overtakes  all  such  experiments.  Of  the  384 
settlers  about  one  half  wore  dead  within  six  months,  and  most  of  the  survivors 
had  to  remove  to  the  neighbouring  plantations.  Several  have  prospered  as  artisans 
and  gardeners  in  Puramnribo,  but  Groningen  itstdf  has  all  but  disappeared.  It 
stood  about  midway  between  Paramaribo  a  -vd  Datavia,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-west  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Copj^ename  estuary. 

Here  is  a  kzaretto,  where  the  patients  are  maintained  by  their  friends  and 
families.  But  the  village  lies  too  near  the  settled  districts,  and  another  leper- 
house  is  to  be  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Surinam  in  the  unin- 
habited district  of  Grand  Gh&tillon.  Nowhere  are  the  ravages  of  this  loath- 
some malady  more  destructive  than  in  Dutch  Guiana,  especially  among  the 
blacks  and  people  of  colour.     In  1893  nearly  a  thousand  were  said  to  be  tainted. 


Paramaribo. 

Unlike  Geirgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  Paramaribo,  capital  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  does  not  lie  on  the  sea  coast.  In  this  region  the  form  and  character  of 
the  seaboard  has  required  the  towns  and  settlements  of  the  plantations  to  be 
established  in  the  relatively  dry  zone,  which  is  traversed  by  the  coast  streams 
flowing  parallel  with  the  strip  of  swampy  mangrove-covered  foreshore.     Para- 

•  I>Hleh  Ouiann,  p.  17. 
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iniiribo  \h  a  Frnicli  fnundiitiou  dutlrifi;  fnim  I'.i  i^ettk-  lt>40,  wlion  nomo  refugees 
from  (Juvonnn  Imilt  ii  littlo  fortttlico  on  tlio  npo  tit  •  uov,  ntuniln  Fort  Zirldintiii, 
on  the  left  hiiiik  of  tlio  Suriiiiiin  just  almve  it..  eHtuury.  T<'u  yt'i'r^  lafor  Lord 
Willougliby  of  I'lirhum  ruiwd  tlu'  pliico  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  iiiid  when  it 
Hoon  iift(>r  puRHed  into  tlio  hiitidB  uf  the  Dutuh,  it  bocuino  tbo  udniiiiiHtrutivo  coutro 
of  tboir  Surinuin  iwssessions. 

I'uriiniuribo,  wbii^h  id  un  Indiiiu  uuino  and  not  a  corruption  of  I'arbiim,  Htunds 
on  a  terrace  of  Bbinglo,  coral,  and  HbelU  at  the  point  whore  the  river  describes  a 

Pig.  10.— Pabaharibo  ANn  RtTBiifAX  Estdabt. 
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curve  round  to  the  east  before  its  junction  with  the  Commewijne  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  Amsterdam,  and,  despite  the  difference 
of  materials,  its  wooden  houses  painted  grey  recall  the  more  substantial  brick 
structures  of  the  Dutch  city.  Some  Government  buildings,  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment palace,  the  synagogue,  and  a  few  churches  impart  an  air  of  importance  to 
this  somewhat  old-fashioned  town.  Being  well  kept  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unhealthy  place,  although  the  atmosphere,  unrefreshed  by  the  sea  breezes,  some- 
what resembles  that  of  a  hothouse  in  Kew  Gardens. 
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Paranmribo  ia  soon  to  be  cotuioctfd  by  mil  with  the  fertiUi  rivnrHidodistrictM  in 
tho  Surumaceu  vulloy.  Tho  uppruuchuH  fntin  tho  Htutiini  cotiuiiaiKlcd  by  Ihrf  Nieiiw 
Amsterdam,  which  occupies  u  Htrritegicul  poNition  of  vitul  importuiico  at  tho  Coiiinu'- 
wijne  confluonco  in  full  view  of  tho  cstuury. 

Eastkkn   Skh i.km knis. 

Kust  of  I'uruumribo  the  bunkii  of  the  (7oniniewijne  und  Cotticu  rivers  were 
liiHul  with  uii  unintofupted  succoHNion  of  garduiiN  and  plan'  jiion.  which  arc  now 
partly  abandoned,  while  most  of  thorn  have  changed  han.iH.  Hlack  doscendunts  of 
tho  old  slaves  hiive  become  tho  owners  of  many  a  domain  which  at  one  time 
depended  on  some  great  Dutch  landed  estate.  The  village  (»f  Sininmt'linhili,  com- 
manded by  a  pentagonal  fort  at  the  junction  of  tho  two  streams,  recalls  tiie  name 
of  the  famous  Dutch  governor,  who  was  himself  owner  of  one-third  of  all  the 
colonial  plantations. 

Some  SO  miles  above  Paramaribo  on  tho  Surinam  river,  ure  seen  tho  ruins  of 
a  synagogue  and  of  a  group  of  cottages  at  a  place  calbd  Jovdvn  Sniaiic,  "Savanna 
of  the  Jews,"  which  preserves  the  memory  of  tho  Portuguese  and  Ijcghorn  Jews, 
who,  after  their  expulsion  from  Pernumbuco,  took  refugo  in  Ouianaund  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Surinam  in  1041.  The  white  population  is  still 
largely  composed  of  Israelites,  who  control  the  money  market  of  Paramaribo,  and 
supply  the  colony  with  most  of  its  professional  men — doctors,  lawyers,  and  jud^jes. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  these  Semites  had  their  own  administration  of 
justice,  tti.  least  for  all  cases  heard  in  the  lower  courts.  During  their  religious 
feasts  also  they. enjoyed  the  privilege  of  imnmnity  from  arrest  or  legal  prosecution 
of  any  kind. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Maroni  on  the  French  frontier  is  very  thinly  peopled. 
Here  the  scattered  groups  of  cabins  nearly  all  belong  either  to  the  Galibi  Indians 
or  to  the  descendants  of  the  Maroons,  now  universally  known  as  Bush  Negroes.  The 
western  streams  are  inhabited  by  a  few  communities  of  Bovlanders,  that  is,  half- 
breeds  sprung  from  Dutch  fathers  and  Indian  mothers. 

Natural  Resoukces. 

During  the  slave  period,  pugar  was  the  chief  crop  in  Surinam,  as  in  British 
Guiana.  But  the  planters,  unable  to  resist  the  crisis  following  on  emancipation, 
abandoned  most  of  their  large  estates  ;  hence  the  colony  even  now  possesses  only 
a  small  number  of  sugar  mills  belonging  to  wealthy  capitalistf,  who  have  pro- 
vided them  with  plant  and  mnohinery  as  complete  as  those  of  the  Georgetown 
factories.  A  single  proprietor  employs  as  many  as  1,580  hands,  negroes,  Hindus, 
Javanese,  and  Chinese. 

The  cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub,  which  had  formerly  acquired  great  iiiipor- 
tance,  producing  about  6,000  tons  for  the  annual  export  trade,  wa«  neglected  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  colony  had  to  import  the  coffee  required  for  its  own 
consumption.  This  industry,  however,  has  been  revived  with  fair  prospects 
of  permanent  success  since  the  year  1883,  when  some  speculators  introduced  the 
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Liberian  plant,  which  thrives  admirably  iu  the  Surinam  territorj',  better  even 
than  in  Java  itself. 

In  the  north-western  districts  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hnhtta,  a 
plant  which  has  been  called  the  gutta-percha  of  Guiana.  Cotton  is  no  longer 
grown,  being  entirely  supplanted  by  cacao,  the  staple  product,  the  cultivation  of 
which  requires  little  care.  Although  the  cacao  tree  produces  nothing  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  after  that  it  yields  a  certain  and  regular  harvest. 

As  a  rule,  the  large  plantations  whose  products  feed  the  export  trade,  enrich 
the  country  less  than  do  the  f.mall  holdings,  in  which  the  negroes  and  peasantry 
of  various  races  raise  provisions,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  especially  bananas.  An 
experiment  in  communism  has  been  carried  out  on  the  Onvevimcht  estate,  which  is 

Fig.  17.— Cultivated  Zonk,  Dutch  Guiana. 

Scale  1 :  4,000,000. 
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jointly  held  by  a  colony  of  300  negroes,  engaged  in  husbandry  and  the  lumber 
business. 

In  Dutch,  as  in  British  Guiana,  ihe  gold  industry  has  lately  acquired 
some  importance.  Diggings  had  ab  ady  been  carried  on  for  some  20  years 
in  the  French  territory,  when  the  Dutch  Government  had  the  affluents  of  the 
Maroni  explored,  and  here  the  precious  metal  was  discovered  by  the  prospector, 
Alma,  in  1874.  Since  that  time  further  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Awn,  the  tributary  of 
the  Maroni  recently  awarded  to  Holland. 

The  yearly  yield  of  gold  Las  steadily  increased  without  having  yet  reached 
the  sura  of  £160,000.     At  first  the  auriferous  sands  alone  were  washed;   but 
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recently  the  miners  have  ascended  the  valle  ,  and  have  begun  to  attack  the 
primitive  rocks  in  which  the  mineral  is  embedded.  Thus  the  mining  industry 
has  rapidly  become  one  of  the  important  branches  of  the  colonial  industry,  which 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  small  number  of  products.  "With  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  gold-mines,  a  road  50  miles  long  has  been  opened  between  the 
Surinam  and  Maroni  rivers. 


Administration. 

Despite  certain  empty  parliamentary  forms,  the  colonial  government  enjoys 
absolute  authority.  The  governor,  named  by  the  Crown,  is  also  president-of  the 
"  House  of  Assembly,"  comprising  13  members,  of  whom  he  nominates  four. 
The  nine  others,  elected  for  six  years,  owe  their  nomination  to  notables  enjoying 
an  income  of  at  least  40  florins. 

The  governor  proposes,  and,  if  .he  chooses,  disposes.  Should  his  advice  be 
rejected,  he  puts  in  writing  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  from  the  delegates,  where- 
upon the  majority  has  to  consider  the  matter  settled. 

Instruction  is  obligatory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve, 
and  in  1887  nearly  6,400  pupils  were  attending  the  48  public  schools.  The 
annual  budget  amounts  to  about  £100,000. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  16  districts  with 
variable  circumscriptions.  But  all  decentralised  or  provincial  administration 
can  be  no  more  than  nominal  in  a  country  whose  capital  alone  contains  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  population,  excluding  the  Bush  Negroes,  who  are  not  com- 
prised in  the  census  returns. 

The  German  Government  is  said  to  entertain  the  idea  of  purchasing  Dutch 
Guiana  with  the  view  of  converting  it  into  a  penal  settlement  like  that  of  French 
Guiana. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FRENCH    GUIANA. 


Fkknch  Guiana  Proper, 

ERE  French  Guiuna  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  contested  region 
extending  from  its  recognised  frontiers  southwards  to  the  Ara- 
guari  estuar}',  it  would  equal  the  British  territory"  in  superficial 
area ;  but  in  respect  of  population,  trade,  industry.,  political  and 
social  life,  no  comparison  is  possible  between  the  two  colonies. 
Of  all  the  French  possessions  beyond  the  seus  not  one  has  prospered  less  than 
Guiana.  Its  story  cannot  be  told  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  the 
example  of  this  territory  is  usually  chosen  to  show  the  incapacity  of  the  French  as 
a  colonising  people,  as  if  the  country  had  ever  been  a  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

No  really  spontaneous  stream  of  immigration  has  ever  been  directed  from 
France  to  Guiana  ever  since  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  some 
French  freebooters,  roving  the  seas,  established  a  few  ports  of  refuge  or 
refitting  stations  at  favourable  points  along  the  seaboard.  All  who,  during  the 
last  250  years,  have  landed  on  these  shores  between  the  Maroni  and  Oyapok  estu- 
aries, have  come  either  as  colonial  officials  and  soldiers,  or  else  in  gangs  of  slaves 
and  hired  labourers,  or  even  in  convoys  of  criminals  and  convicts  often  of  the 
worst  type. 

EssaVj  at  Colonisation. 

The  country  has  never  been  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  free  colonisation. 
The  very  sites  of  the  settlements  were  often  selected  beforehand  by  administrators 
who  had  never  visited  the  colony.  Impracticable  decrees  issued  from  Paris  were 
carried  out  in  a  haphazard  way  ;  no  preparations  were  made  on  the  spot  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  arrivals,  who  consequently  perished  in  thousands,  camping 
without  food  or  shelter  on  the  banks  of  swampy  creeks.  Even  those  who  had 
been  more  favoured  by  fortune,  and  who  had  obtained  some  cover  and  supplies, 
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succumbed  at  last  to  their  hopeless  plight      «  Feeling  themselves  forsaken  by  the 
whole  world,  they  died  through  lack  of  will  to  live,"  • 

All  essays  at  compulsory  colonisation  having  failed,  it  seemed  natural  to 
make  choice  of  Guiana  as  a  proper  field  of  transportation  for  political  enemies 
and  as  a  convenient  settlement  for  offenders  against  the  common  law.      More 

Fig.  18.— Pbnal  Settlej£ent8  on  thk  Maboni. 

Soale  1  :  463,000. 
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than  once  notoriously  unhealthy  districts  were  assigned  to  the  exiles ;  tribunal 
which  shirked  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  were  thus 
the  less  able  to  call  in  its  aid,  and  "  the   dry  guillotine "  became  the  popul 
name  of  Cayenne. 

•  Jules  Itier,  Nolei  ttatiitiquei  tur  la  Quj/atu  franfaiM. 
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ouch  a  by-word  easily  enough  explains  the  repugnance  felt  by  all  freemen  for 
this  region,  which  nevertheless  is  not  cursed  with  the  deadly  climate  attributed 
to  French  Guiuna  by  the  popular  fancy  since  so  many  wretched  victims  of  sen- 
tences of  transportation  began  to  be  cast  upon  its  shores. 

The  very  failure  of  the  frequent  attempts  to  colonise  the  country  had  the 
natural  consequence  of  causing  much  indecision  in  the  plans  of  the  central 
government,  as  well  as  in  the  activity  of  the  local  administrators.  Few  officials 
enter  on  their  functions  in  Cayenne  without  forthwith  yearning  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Being  merely  "  birds  of  passage,"  they  can  take  but  slight  interest 
in  a  region  which  they  hope  soon  to  quit.  IJut  without  attaching  themselves  to 
the  land,  they  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  distinguish  their  administration  by  some 
ambitious  scheme  at  variance  with  those  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  and  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  their  reputation  in  high  places. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  colony  are  managed  in  a  shiftless  way  without  a  con- 
tinuous policy,  as  needs  must  be  in  a  territory  which  has  seen  thirty-four  governors 
replace  each  other  since  the  middle  of  the  century.  Hence  whatever  real  pro- 
gress is  made  in  French  Guiana,  either  in  an  increase  of  population  or  in  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources,  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  administration, 
but  to  the  slow  ferment  working  spontaneously  in  the  mass  of  the  aboriginal 
elements  increased  by  a  few  immigrants  from  Martinique,  some  Bush  Negroes 
from  Surinam,  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  from  the  conterminous  regions.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  Hindu  coolies  has  been  made  without  system 
or  humanity.  Of  8,372  engaged  in  the  prime  of  life,  4,5'J2,  more  than  half, 
perished  within  22  years  (1856-78),  and  of  the  whole  number  only  675  were 
restored  to  their  native  homes. 

Co  X  vie  r  Stations — Man  a  . 

The  basin  of  the  copious  River  Maroni,  which  separates  French  from  Dutch 
Guiana,  is  inhabited  in  its  upper  and  middle  course  only  by  a  few  scattered 
groups  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  gold-hunters.  The  first  white  settlements  are 
seen  some  38  miles  above  the  estuary,  and  even  these  are  nearly  all  occupied 
by  convicts.  Free  colonisation  in  this  district  is  represented  only  by  a  few 
plantations  which  were  granted  to  some  Algerian  Arabs  after  their  discharge  from 
detention. 

Sahd-Joai),  which  lies  farthest  up  the  river,  has  the  advantage  of  railway  com. 
munrcation  with  the  capital  of  the  penal  colony ;  but  the  surrounding  district  is 
marshy  and  unhealthy.  Saint-Laurent,  a  little  lower  down,  also  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maroni,  is  better  situated,  and  here  reside  the  directors  of  the  penal 
Rtation.  The  cabins  of  the  Negro,  Arab,  and  Annamite  convicts  occupy  the  sunnj' 
glades  of  a  densely -wooded  park  not  far  from  the  cemetery. 

Opposite  Saint-Laurent  stands  the  village  of  Alhina,  the  only  settlement 
founded  by  the  Dutch  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maroni.  In  Portal  Island,  a  little 
higher  up,  is  situated  the  most  important  plantation  in  French  Guiana,  occupied 
mainly  with  the  production  of  roucou. 
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Tho  Mana  river,  which  follows  the  Maroni  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  has  its 
little  commune  of  Mana,  named  from  the  river,  but  tho  other  coast  streams,  such  as 
the  Orgaiiebo,  tho  Iracubo,  and  the  Counamano,  traverse  almost  uninhabited  dis- 
tricts. Mana  recalls  some  essays  at  colonisation,  which  were  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  and  perseverance.  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  a  religious 
sister,  Madame  Javouhey,  with  a  rare  display  of  determination  almost  indepen- 
dently of  Government  control,  although  aided  by  the  officials.  With  the  help  of 
the  sisters  of  the  community,  of  numerous  hired  labourers,  and  several  hundred 
slaves,  she  founded  various  establishments,  plantations,  asylums,  schools,  a  general 
hospital,  and  a  lazaretto.  The  present  village  of  Mana  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  in  Guiana,  and  was  formerly  the  "  rice  granary  "  of  the  whole 
colony. 

S I NN  A  M  ART — KoUROU. 

Sinnamarr,  originally  a  Dutch  settlement,  founded  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  like  name,  has  become  famous  as  a  place  of  banishment.  In  1797  and 
1798,  after  the  Royalist  conspiracy  of  Fructidor,  over  five  hundred  suspected  were 
transported  to  this  place ;  of  the  329  landed  by  the  Charente,  171,  more  than  half, 
rapidly  succumbed  to  their  hardships,  despair,  and  disease.  But  far  more  disas- 
trous had  been  the  attempt  made  to  colonise  the  district  in  1763,  when  about 
13,000  emigrants  from  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Saintonge  were  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kourou,  some  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Sinnamari. 

France  had  just  ceded  Canada  to  England,  and  Choiseul,  who  with  his  cousin, 
de  Praslin,  at  that  time  ruled  the  Monarch}',  decided  to  replace  the  lost  territory 
by  calling  Guiana  "  Equatorial  France,"  and  despatching  thither  fleet  after  fleet 
of  colonists.  Even  some  players  were  included  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 
future  "  Guianese  "  in  their  hours  of  relaxation.  In  memory  of  Canada  they  were 
provided  with  skates,  but  the  provisions  were  forgotten,  and  no  arrangements 
were  made  for  landing  and  housing  the  settlers,  while  tho  Chevalier  de  Turgot, 
who  had  been  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition,  remained  in  France.  Even 
during  the  voyage  the  unhappy  victims  were  decimated  by  the  plague,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kourou  famine  carried  off  those  spared  by  typhus.  After  at  least 
10,000  had  perished  miserably,  a  few  hundred  survivors  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  Saiut-Jean  d'Angely,  the  port  from  which  they  had  sailed.*  A 
coffee  plantation  belonging  to  the  Government  marks  the  spot  where  most  of  the 
"  colonists  "  had  succumbed  to  their  miseries.  A  few  critical  remarks  on  the 
colonising  genius  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  cost  Fr^ron  six  months  in  the 

Bastille. 

Farther  east  tho  district  about  the  Kourou  estuary  was  also  the  scene  of  some 
colonising  experiments.  At  present  some  convicts  are  engaged  on  the  plantatitms ; 
but  the  Kourou  penitentiary  is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  three  Salut  Islands 
belonging  to  tho  neighbouring  penal  establishment.  Saint-Joseph  and  the  Ik' 
Iiu!/ale  form  tVc  convict  station  proper,  reserved  for  dangerous  subjects,  or  for 

•  J.  Muurie,  la  Guijaneftan^aiie, 
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such  as  are  placed  under  special  control.     Vessels  of  large  size  find  good  and  o rage 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Salut  I  .lauds. 


W4 


Cayenne. 

Cni/ennc,  which  appears  to  take  its  name  from  an  old  Indian  chief,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  settlements  in  Guiana.     The  island  on  which  it  stands  was  occupied 

Fig.  19.— Cayenne  Island. 
Boale  1  :  2U0,U00. 
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in  1604  by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  under  the  leadership  of  the  Norman,  La 
llavardiere,  who  had  been  ^jmmissioned  by  a  trading  company  of  Rouen.  The 
first  immigrants,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  Jews  and  others  who  followed  them,  had 
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settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Eemire  Hills  some  difltancc  to  the  east  of  the  present 
town,  which  was  founded  at  the  little  fort  of  Saint-Louin,  hut  did  not  hocome  the 
permanent  capital  of  French  Guiana  till  the  year  1877. 

Cayenne  is  comparatively  speaking  u  large  place,  containing  10,000  inhahi- 
tunts,  or  ahout  one -third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony.  It  is  laid  out  in 
the  usual  American  chessboard  fashion,  with  streets  at  right  angles  and  shady 
squares  on  a  peninsular  space  at  the  foot  of  the  verdant  Ce{)orou  eminence  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  administrative  and  Government  buildings,  hotels,  barracks,  and  priwons 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  town,  which  is  encircled  by  parks  and  magnificent 
avenues  of  palm-trees.     Being  well  exposed  to  the  Seabreeze,    Cayenne  would 

Fig.  20. — Cayenne. 

Boale  1  :  30,000. 
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naturally  enjoy  a  healthy  climate  but  for  the  canals  in  the  environs,  which  often 
get  choked.  A  supply  of  water  is  brought  by  conduits  from  a  neighbouring 
height  fed  by  the  Rorota  rivulet.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  negroes,  chiefly  descendants  of  the  freedmen  who  flocked  to  the  place 
after  the  emancipation  of  1848.  But  all  the  other  races  of  the  colony  have  their 
representatives  in  Cayenne.  Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  Creoles  from 
Martinique  ;  the  booths  and  stores  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  hucksters, 
while  the  fish  markets  are  supplied  by  natives  of  Annam.  The  harbour  is 
accessible  to  vessels  drawing  14  feet,  but  it  is  partly  exposed,  and  the  shipping 
has  occasionally  been  wrecked  by  high  tides  occurring  in  rough  weather.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  Enfant  Perdu,  a  rock  at  the  northern  entrance. 
Formerly  gardens  and  plantations  abounded  in   the  environs  of   Cayenne, 
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espociully  uUmg  the  camili'  and  in  tlie  ousteni  parts  of  tlio  island.  Tlio  Joauits 
possessed  rich  colfeo  plantations  at  tho  t'oot  of  tho  Iloniire  hill,  and  Gahrielle,  on 
the  mainland  south-oast  of  tho  capital,  was  oven  ut  one  time  famous  for  its  spices. 
During  the  first  yoarsof  the  Restoration  the  cloves  of  this  ostuto  yielded  u  revenue 
of  ,£U),()()0  in  favourable  years. 

But  at  present  all  tho  old  cultivated  tracts  iiavo  reverted  to  tho  state  of  bush, 
and  nothing  is  now  seen  except  here  and  there  a  few  collee  and  cacao  shrubs  run 

Fig.  21. — Mouth  op  the  Oyapok. 
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wild.  The  island  is  traversed  by  some  carriage  roads,  one  of  which,  11  miles 
long,  runs  to  the  so-called  D^grad  den  Cannes,  a  landing  stage  for  the  little 
steamer  which  plies  on  the  Mahuri  creek  as  far  as  the  village  of  Rottra. 
Farther  on,  that  is,  always  to  tho  windward  of  Cayenne,  flows  the  Kaw  river 
with  a  settlement  of  the  same  nar^e,  beyond  which  follows  the  Approuague, 
famous  for  its  auriferous  alluvia.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Aratai,  a  western 
affluent  of  the  Approuague,  that  gold  was   first  discovered  in   this  basin  by  a 
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Brnziliun  niimcH  Piiulino  in  tho  year  ISj-^.  Since  tlioii  hotli  the  Approuiigue 
and  tho  llpptr  Maroni  poldMi-lfls  havo  yielded  a  continuous  Hupply  of  tlie 
prt'ciouH  inofal  to  the  miners. 

On  tlio  coaft  between  thu  Approuajfiui  and  Oyapok  ostuarioa  tho  so-called 
MoiifinjiiP  iC A)'(jpiit  ("  Silver  Mountain  "),  a  litllo  eminence  ii(i4  I'eet  high,  also 
recalls  some  old  mining  operations.  Here  an  unhealthy  penal  Hottlemont,  which 
had  to  be  abandoned,  has  been  replaced  by  u  coffee  plantation.  The  Montague 
d'Argont  serves  as  a  lundmurk  to  pilots  making  for  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Oyapok, 
present  easterly  limit  of  French  Guiana.  There  are  scrarcely  any  settienients  in 
the  valley   of  this  copious  river,  which  has  been  thorougiily  but  unsuccesNfuIly 
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explored  by  prospectors.      Nothing  was   found  except  a  few  particles  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream. 

Naturai-  Resources. — Trade. 

In  French  Guiana  are  found  all  the  products  of  the  tropical  zone,  but  none 
in  suflScient  abundance  to  support  a  large  export  trade.  In  1890,  after  half  a 
century  of  agricultural  decline,  not  more  than  9,400  acres  were  under  cultivation 
in  the  whole  colony,  and  of  these  fully  two-thirds  were  devoted  to  the  production 
of  provisions  for  the  local  consumption.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao  represent 
altogether  a  total  annual  crop  of  not  more  than  100  tons.  The  so-called  hattes  or 
minagericr  (cattle  furras,  farmsteads),  contain  very  few  cattle,  and  in  1890  the 
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wholo  colony  poHHOsHi'd  only  !iI8  wrody,  Imdiy-hrod  liorscs.  Of  hornod  ciittit', 
which  Huccecd  best,  thoro  wore  over  (),()()(),  and  about  the  samo  nuinbor  of  pign, 
l)OHido8  thowi  ninninj;  wild  in  tho  woods.  A  few  hundred  shcoj),  goatH,  assoH,  and 
niuU'H  complete  tho  list  of  livestock. 

The  industricH,  jjroperly  Ho-callod,  are  in  a  rudiniontary  Htate,  being  limited  to  a 
few  fi(fi(i  (coarse  ruin)  diMtillerios,  Honie  Huw-mills,  and  other  small  cstablishmontB. 
Tho  largest  industrial  operations  are  those  connected  with  auriferous  (puirtz- 
crushing.  Hut  the  yiold  of  gold  ha^'  gradually  fallen  olF  since  1870.  In  that 
year  tho  registered  return  rose  to  altu-,  4,rj(»()  pounds,  valued  at  il'227,000,  to 
which,  perhaps,  half  as  much  more  nhould  b(>  added  for  tho  pilferings  at  the  works 
and  for  tlie  gold  smuggled  abroad.  The  iron  ores,  which  abound  in  some  districts, 
have  novor  been  worked. 

f)osj)iio  certain  Hfatements  to  tho  contrary,  tho  trade  of  French  Guiana  is 
certainly  greater  at  present  than  it  was  before  tho  Revolution.  The  yearly 
exchanges  with  tho  rest  of  tho  world  average  from  .£iV20,0()0  to  ,£7'20,0()0.  '*'lie 
imports  greatly  exceed  the  exports,  most  of  the  merchandise  brought  into  tho 
colony  being  destined  for  tho  convic.  itations  and  the  garrisons,  which  produce 
nothing  in  return.  At  present  tho  wholo  of  tho  shipping  falls  beh>w  100,000 
tons,  but  it  is  steadily  incroasing,  thanks  to  tho  greater  facilities  of  commuiuca- 
tion  ujoyod  by  steamers  over  sailing  vessels.  Cayenne  is  couneclod  by  a  regular 
iue  of  steamships  with  Martinique  and  France  by  tho  Surinam  and  Demcrara 
route.  Small  stuamt-s  plv  on  the  coast,  and  a  telegraph  line  200  miles  long  con- 
nects Cayenne  wit!   t'oe  "Ai   ;   ni. 

Administration. 

Although  I  .11  oh  Guiana  possesses  a  general  council  of  IG  elected  mombers, 
of  whom  oven  for  Cayenne,  and  also  nominates  a  deputy  to  tho  French  Chambers, 
tho  population  is  too  small  and  the  army  of  officials  too  strongly  organised  for 
the  absolute  power  of  the  governor  to  be  checked  by  this  initial  measure  of  local 
representation.  Under  the  direct  orders  of  the  governor  are  the  military  com- 
mander, (he  heads  of  tho  naval  forces  and  of  the  marine,  the  director  of  the 
interior,  the  procurator-general,  the  head  of  the  penitentiary  department.  All 
these  functionaries  constitute  his  privy  council,  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  are 
added  three  of  tho  inhabitants  whom  he  chooses,  and  whose  vote  he  can  ulwavs 
depend  upon. 

liut  even  were  the  whole  council  in  opposition,  the  governor  might  still  defy 
them,  and  even  manipulate  the  annual  budget,  not  to  say  expel  any  refractory 
members.  Except  during  the  elections,  the  Moniteur  OJficiel,  issued  weekly,  is 
the  only  journal  in  the  Colony.  In  a  word,  the  penitentiary  system  of  adminis- 
tration may  bo  said  to  mould  civil  society  itself. 

After  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  IBOl,  the  transportation  system  was  introduced  by 
special  decree,  and  is  now  the  sole  motive  for  the  maintenance  of  French  rule  in 
Guiana.  Tho  first  convoy  of  condemned  criminals  arrived  at  the  Salut  Islands 
in  18-!)2,  and  by  the  year  1867  over  18,0i»0  had  been  despatched  to  the  various 
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penitentiaries  successively  cliosen  in  the  territory.  Being  now  replaced  by  New 
Caledonia  as  the  chief  penal  colony,  French  Guiana  receives  only  a  part  of  the 
recidicistes,  that  is,  those  Europeans  condemned  to  over  eight  years'  transportation, 
and  all  the  Arabs,  Annamites,  and  negroes. 

The  four  penitentiaries  of  Cayenne,  the  Salut  Islands,  Kourou,  and  the  Maroni 
contain  on  an  average  from  3,000  to  4,000  inmates,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  on  public  works.  But  besides  utilising  them  in  this  way,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  penal  settlements  also  lend  them  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  small 
sum  to  the  town  of  Cayenne,  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and  to  private 
firms.  Although  the  labour  of  a  convict  is  rated  at  about  two  francs  (Is.  8d.) 
a  day,  all  accessories  included,  the  charge  per  head  usually  vaiies  from  three  to 
eight  pence.  But  it  may  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  real  value  of 
forced  as  compared  with  free  labour?  To  judge  from  the  state  of  the  roads  on 
which  the  convicts  are  constantly  engaged,  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  labour 
is  almost  worthless,  at  least  in  Guianii,  despite  the  large  number  of  hands 
employed.  Thus  by  excluding  free  labourers,  they  retard  rather  than  promote  the 
material  progress  of  the  colony. 

French  Guiana  proper,  that  is,  the  settled  territory,  has  been  divided  into 
thirteen  communes  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  with  an  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  other  colonies.  Nevertheless 
all  municipal  privileges  were  suspended  for  three  years,  and  only  restored  in  1892 
under  the  reserved  condition  of  the  governor's  intervention  in  the  choice  of  certain 
communal  functionaries.  The  only  exception  has  been  made  in  favour  of  the 
capital,  which  retains  its  full  rights  without  any  reserve. 

The  thirteen  districts,  to  which  must  be  added  that  of  the  penitentiaries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maroni,  comprise  scarcely  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  territory, 
or  about  54,000  acres  altogether.     The  unsettled  inland  region  remains  undivided. 

II. 

The  Contested  Franco-Brazilian  Territory. 

Officially  the  territory  in  dispute  between  France  and  Brazil  would  appear  to 
comprise  a  space  of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  It  forms  a  long  zone  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Branco,  and  limited  northwards  by  the  course  of  the 
Oyapok,  the  Tumuc-Humac  Mountains  with  their  western  spurs,  the  course  of  the 
Araguari,  and  the  equator. 

The  question,  however,  has  no  real  importance,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
contested  coast  district  between  the  Oyapok  and  Araguari  rivers.  Farther  west 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Branco  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  become  Brazilian  in 
speech,  social  usages,  political  and  commercial  relations.  The  appropriation  of 
this  section  by  France  would  be  equivalent  to  appropriating  a  slice  of  Brazil 
itself. 

As  to  the  intermediate  regions,  which  have  been  traversed  by  the  explorers 
Crevaux,  Coudreau,  and  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  they  are  inhabited  only  by  completely 
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indopendont  Iiuliau  populations  estimated  by  Coudrcau  at  not  more  than  12,700 
souls  altogether. 

The  district  really  contested  comprises  a  superficial  area  approximately  estimated 
at  that  of  15  French  departments,  or,  say,  about  ;}o,000  square  miles.  But  even 
here  the  civilised  inhabitants  number  no  more  than  some  3,000,  or  12  to  the 
square  mile. 

Disputed  Fkontikks. 

So  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  these  regions  were  already  claimed  both 
by  France  aud  Portugal ;  but  there  never  could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
southern  frontier,  which  was  too  plainly  indicated  by  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Amazons.  Fort  Maeapa,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  estuary  near  the  equator,  had 
been  erected  by  the  l*ortuguese  in  1088,  occupied  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  the 
same  year  recovered  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in 
1713,  was  intended  lo  settle  the  question  once  for  all,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  it 
further  complicated  matters,  by  fixing,  as  limit  of  the  respective  domains,  a  river 
which  nobodj'  knew  anything  about,  and  the  very  estuary  of  which  had  never  been 
explored  by  any  navigator. 

It  is  still  asked.  What  is  this  river  Yupok  or  Vincent  Pinzon  which  the  Utrecht 
diplomatists,  ignorant  of  the  relations  in  America,  had  in  mind  when  *hey  drew 
up  their  rudimentary  map  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  Portuguese  identified  it,  amid 
so  many  Yapoks,  or  "  Great  Rivers,"  on  this  coast,  with  that  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Montague  d' Argent  and  Cape  Orange.  On  the  other,  the  French 
might  assort  that  the  true  "  Great  River,"  Vincent  Pinzon's  "  fresh-water  sea,"  was 
certainly  the  Amazons  itself,  aud,  if  not  this,  then  the  Aruguari,  as  being  the 
largest  watercourse  in  the  region  north  of  the  Amazons. 

Whole  libraries  might  be  filled  with  the  memoirs  and  diplomatic  documents 
that  have  been  published  on  this  unsolvable  question.  Various  commissions  have 
been  engaged  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  or  in  settling  the 
problem  by  a  definite  decision,  but  all  their  suggestions  have  been  rejected,  and 
Brazil,  heir  of  Portugal,  still  advances  the  original  claim  to  the  Oyapok  as  the 
common  frontier.  Nevertheless,  she  is  willing  to  settle  the  matter  by  accepting 
the  Carsevenne  as  her  northern  boundary  in  this  direction. 

But  history  is  not  formulated,  it  "  makes  itself,"  despite  treaties  and  conven- 
tions. In  1836  the  French  established  a  station  on  Lake  Mapa,  in  the  heart  of  the 
disputed  territory,  and  four  years  afterwards  the  Brazilians  founded  the  military 
colony  of  dom  'Pedro  Heynmlo  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araguari.  A  convention 
decided  that  the  rival  Powers  should  evacuate  the  district  in  litigation,  and  France 
accordingly  abandoned  the  station  of  Mapa.  But  Brazil  declined  to  withdraw 
from  the  occupied  territory,  and  in  1800  even  exercised  political  functions  north 
of  the  Araguari  as  far  as  the  Tartarugal. 

The  country,  till  recently  a  solitude,  is  being  gradually  settled ;  a  few  villages 
have  been  founded,  and  the  inhabitants,  mostly  Brazilian  deserters  and  fugitives, 
who  might  well  bo  satisfied  with  unmolested  independence,  are  now  seeking  to 
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escape  from  their  political  isolation.  They  have  several  times  asked  to  be  annexed 
to  French  Guiana,  notably  in  the  year  l8H-{,  when  they  were  visited  by  the  explorer 
Coudreaii.  ,, 


COUNAXI. 

At  last  the  inhabitants  of  Counani,  the  chief  village  in  the  northern  district 
under  litigation,  resolved  in  188G  to  set  up  for  themselves  ;  but  after  proclaim- 
ing their  political  autonomy  they  wanted  a  French  president,  and  Paris  was  for  u 

Fig.  23.— Mapa  and  Caeapapobis  Bay. 
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time  entertained  with  the  spectacle  of  a  worthy  geographer  of  Vanves  suddenly 
transformed  to  the  chief  of  a  hitherto  unknown  State.  This  adventurer  forthwith 
surrounded  himself  with  a  Court,  summoned  a  Ministry  to  his  aid,  and  instituted 
a  national  order, /'^^oiVe  de  Counani  ("The  Star  of  Counani"),  with  more  com- 
manders, grand-crosses,  knights,  and  officers  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
of  the  republic.  But  his  Government  was  short-lived  ;  within  a  twelvemonth  the 
president  of  the  new  political  community  was  deposed  by  his  Prime  Minister, 
and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  "  independent  State  of  Counani." 
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Moanwliilo  tlio  question  at  issue  is  solving  itself  in  a  pructicul  way.  The 
(listiict,  till  lately  a  wilderness  without  appreeiahle  economic  value,  is  already 
wi'U  known  from  the  explorations  of  Coudreuu,  and  its  natural  resources  have 
awakened  the  cupidity  of  its  northern  and  southern  neighbours.  The  population, 
estimated  at  no  more  than  1,500  at  the  proclamation  of  the  ephemeral  republic,  hud 
increased  twofold  within  the  next  six  years,  and  the  annual  trade  already  amounts 
to  £1)0,000. 

The  coast  steamers,  calling  at  all  the  ports  around  the  South- American  sea- 
board, have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  at  any  point  between  the  Oyapok  and 
Mapa  estuaries  ;  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  so-called  tapouyes,  small 
craft  so  named  from  a  local  Indian  tribe.  These  vessels,  ranging  from  5  to  15 
tons,  are  all  built  by  the  natives,  for  in  this  respect  the  independent  tribes  are 
more  industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  French  Guiana.  The  little  harbours  of 
the  estuaries,  being  obstructed  by  bars,  are  inaccessible  to  large  vessels,  although 
nature  has  here  provided  the  best  anchorage  on  the  whole  of  the  seaboard  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  Such  is  the  deep  Carapaporis  channel,  which 
flows  between  Maraca  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  which  at  some  former  period 
approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  Araguari  estuary.  This  harbour  of 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  dangerous  waters  exposed  to  the  bores  rushing  up  the 
neighbouring  estuaries  may  yet  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  roadsteads  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  people  of  Counani  have  not  yet  begun  to  work  the  auriferous  alluvia  of 
their  river  valleys ;  but  their  extensive  savannas  enable  them  to  raise  large  herds 
of  cattle.  According  to  Coudreau,  as  many  as  18,000  oxen  find  good  pasturage 
in  the  district  between  the  Oyapok  and  the  Araguari.  Stock-breeding  has  even 
extended  beyond  the  mainland  to  the  hitherto  unoccupied  Maraca  Island. 

The  fishei  ies  also  are  very  productive,  the  lakes  teeming  with  the  piracuru, 
which  is  cured  for  the  markets  of  Cayenne  and  Para.  The  fishers  also  harpoon 
the  manatees,  capture  turtles,  and  extract  an  excellent  iish-glue  from  the  ma- 
clioiran.  Rubber  and  other  valuable  gums  are  collected  in  the  surrounding  wood- 
lands. 

Inhabitants. — Recent  Progress. 

About  two-;hirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  consequently 
generally  speak  Portuguese ;  nevertheless,  all  understand  the  Creole-Frencli  of 
Cayenne,  which  has  borrowed  several  Indian  words.  The  remaining  third  consists 
of  Portuguese,  Martinique  islanders,  and  Fren'ih  Creoles,  besides  the  Indian  half- 
breeds,  who  till  recently  were  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  the  district.  These 
are  known  by  the  collective  na^ne  of  Tapuyos,  a  word  which  in  the  Tupi  or 
"  general  language "  of  Brazil  has  the  meaning  of  "  stranger,"  or  "  enemy." 
It  is  now  commonly  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  sedentary  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons,  and  even  to  the  half-castes  of  all  races,  whose  mixed 
descent  is  betrayed  by  the  colour  of  their  skin.» 

Political  pressure  is  felt  especially  on  the  Brazilian  side,  where  the  military 
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station  of  Pedro  IT.  serves  as  u  support  to  the  gruduni  occupation  of  the  whole 
territory.  Even  the  Apurirnu  district,  with  its  extonsivo  suvunuus  and  livo-stock 
farms,  which  stretch  northwards  beyond  the  Araguuri  about  the  Lago  Novo,  has 
become  a  simple  administrative  dependency  of  Macapa. 

The  Brazilians  have  encroached  farther  still  in  the  direction  of  the  Mapa  river, 
where  they  have  founded  the  colony  of  Fcncira  Oomcu.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


Fig.  24.— Political  Divisions  of  Guiana. 
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half-submerged  lands  traversed  by  the  Ouassa  and  the  Cachipour  on  the  French 
Guiana  frontier  are  amongst  the  least  inhabited  districts  of  the  contested  territory. 
Nevertheless,  the  trade  of  Counani  and  of  Mapa  tends  to  gravitate  far  more 
towards  Cayenne  than  towards  Para.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  proximity  of  the 
French  capital,  as  well  as  to  its  more  accessible  harbour.     In  the  direction  of 
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I'ara  is  developed  the  dnngerous  gulf  of  the  "  frcsh-vviitor  sea,"  with  its  islands, 
curronts,  Ivigli  t  idea,  and  bores. 

In  the  northern  busin  of  the  Ouassii  tlic  three  villages  of  Rornoiin,  Coiirlpi,  and 
OiimHd  arc  mere  groups  of  huts  round  which  roum  the  Pulicour  and  Aroua  Indians. 
Even  the  ranchos  of  Cachipoiir  give  shelter  to  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 
families.  The  two  already  mentioned  villages  of  Connnni  and  JLipi  are  situated 
farther  south.  Mapa  stands  near  the  place  where  the  French  had  erected  their 
little  fort,  in  IH'-W,  and  has  the  advantage  of  lying  nearest  to  the  Cfirajxiporin  road- 
stead. Both  of  these  villages  contain  a  few  wood  and  brick  houses  rising  above 
the  groups  of  palm  roofed  huts.  They  have  also  each  its  school,  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  differs  little  from  that  prevalent  in  the 
surrounding  European  settlements.  In  1890  a  service  of  steamers  was  established 
between  Para  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mapa  river,  with  on  intermediate  port  of 
call  at  Bailique  Ix/and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Amazons  estuary. 

All  these  little  centres  of  population  have  been  constituted  so  many  adminis- 
trative "  captainries,"  each  with  its  "  first  captain,"  "  second  captain,"  and 
"  brigadier,"  officials  who  are  listened  to  when  they  have  any  personal  worth,  but 
whose  orders  are  unheeded  when  displeasing  to  the  citizens.  In  these  microscopic 
communities  unanimity  alone  may  be  said  to  have  force  of  law.  The  officers 
themselves  are  nominated  by  acclamation  in  the  public  gatherings,  and  deposed 
by  the  same  summary  process. 
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BRAZIL-GENERAL  SURVEY. 

RAZIL  unquestionably  takes  the  foremost  position  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  extent  it  ranks  as  the  fifth  of  the  great  States  of  the 
world,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  British  Empire,  Russia,  China, 
and  the  United  States.*  In  superficial  area  it  nearly  equals  all 
the  Hispano-Americnn  republics  of  South  America,  and  scarcely 
yields  to  them  in  population. 

In  its  form  and  general  relief  Brazil  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Andine 
States,  which  are  developed  in  a  vast  semicircle  round  her  landward  frontiers. 
The  plateaux  and  crests  of  the  uplands  belong  to  an  orographic  system  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Cordilleras,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  continent  within  a 
continent.  Between  the  two  stretch  the  plains  watered  by  the  great  rivers 
Amazons  and  Parana,  with  their  multitudinous  ramifications. 

Being  intersected  by  the  equator,  Brazil  also  dilfers  from  the  conterminous 
regions  in  its  higher  temperature  and  more  tropical  nature.  Only  at  its  southern- 
most extremity  does  it  penetrate  into  the  temperate  zone,  which  comprises  not 
more  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  total  area.  The  mean  elevation  being  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Andine  States,  the  climate  is  proportionately  warmer,  and 
all  the  conditions  of  its  flora,  fauna,  and  inha'.; mts  are  correspondingly  different. 
Another  contrast  is  derived  from  the  relativ  'y  greater  proximity  of  Brazil  to 
the  Old  World.  The  shortest  line  between  Europe  and  South  America  lies 
between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Brazilian  headland  of  Cape  S.  Roque,  while 
Pernambuco  is  nearer  to  Cadiz  than  is  La  Guaira  or  any  other  Venezuelan  sea- 
port. 

GeOG  RAPHICAL    ExPLOUATIOX. 

The  discovery  of  Brazil  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  JoSo  Ramalho,  who  died 
at  San  Paulo  in  1580,  after  a  pretended  residence  of  ninety  years  in  the  country. 

*  Comparative  extent  of  the  great  States  of  the  world  in  1893,  excluding  the  Colonial  empires, 
according  to  Wagner,  Supan,  and  others  : — 

BuBsia,  less  the  inland  seas 8,000,000  square  miles. 

China  with  Mongolia,  but  exclusive  of  Tibet  and  Corea      .  3,800,000  ,, 

United  States  with  Alaska 3,550,000  ,, 

Dominion  of  Canadi?.  with  Labrador  and  the  Archipelagoes  3,116,000  ., 

Brazil 3,070,000  „ 
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But  though  history  has  forgotten  this  douhlful  prooursor  of  ColuiiihiiH,  tho  Urn- 
zilian  seiihonrd  was  certainly  sighted  within  eight  years  of  tho  grout  navij^ator's 
first  voyage  by  an  expedition  which  had  not  boon  ecjuippcd  for  tho  Now  Worhl  at 
all.  Wliile  Vicente  I'in/on  and  Diogo  do  Lope  were  penotriiting  into  tho  Amazons 
estuary,  I'edr'  Alvarez  Oabral,  bound  for  tho  luist  Indies,  steered  bo  far  to  tho 
west  that  ho  struck  land  which  ho  supposed   to  bo  an  island.     Hero  his  vessels 
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Fig.  2.").-  TiAND  OF  Vkba  CRua,  Skotion  (if  Braziman  Coabt  first  discovebkd. 
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found  a  refuge  in  the  haven  which  has  preserved  its  original  name  of  Porto 
Seguro.  Taking  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  Portugal,  he  sailed 
away,  leaving  behind  two  criminals  who  were  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
in  order  afterwards  to  act  as  interpreters. 

On  a  cross  erected  near  the  port,  Cabral  had  caused  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
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Portugal  to  1)0  engruvcd,  and  Spain,  unuwaro  of  the  truo  churuotorof  tliiH  "iMiund" 
of  Vora  ('rii/,  iiuidu  .lO  claitn  to  it^  poHHOHHion.  In  any  cano,  it  lay  to  tlie  oaHt,  that 
in,  to  tho  Poituguoso  sido  of  the  lino  drawn  by  Popo  Aloxandor  VI.  butwocn  tho 
two  halvoa  of  the  gloho  a.>*.signfd  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

But  tho  "  iuland  "  expanded  witli  mdwtupicnt  discovories,  and  soon  oxtondod 
wostwanls  beyond  tho  conventional  lino  laid  down  by  tho  Treaty  of  TordoNillas  in 
1494  between  tho  Spanish  and  Portuguese  heniispheri'H.  Tho  name  of  V^era  Cruz 
given  to  the  land  by  Cabral,  and  afterward.s  changed  to  Santa  Cruz,  was  not 
extended  with  tho  western  discoverio.s,  but  remained  restricted  to  a  rivor  and  a 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Seguro.  Tho  popular  name  of  Ihazil, 
previously  applied  to  a  mysterious  land  in  which  wore  supposed  to  grow  tho  trees 
already  known  as  Brazil  or  Bi'osil,  at  last  became  permanently  attached  to  tho  new 
region,  which  thus  took  its  name  from  tho  dyewood,  not  tho  dyewood  from  the 
country.  Next  year  (1-501),  Andrea  Gonial vez  Amorigo  Vespucci  reached  the 
bay  of  Todos  os  Santos,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Bahia. 

Progress  of  Portitouese  Setti.kment. 

Once  revealed  to  the  outer  world,  this  seaboard  received  numerous  visitors, 
amongst  others  de  Gonneville  and  other  Dieppe  navigators.  By  1503  the  Normans 
had  already  made  several  voyages,  especially  "  in  quest  of  the  braixil,  which  is 
a  wood  for  dyeing  in  red."  In  1509  the  whole  seaboard  had  been  explored  as  far 
us  the  Plate  estuary,  which  was  entered  by  Vicente  Pizon  and  Diuz  de  Sols.  A 
barter  trade  was  opened  with  tho  natives,  and  in  1532,  Martin  Alfonso  de  Souza 
founded  the  two  colonies  of  S.  Vicente  and  Piratininga  in  the  present  province  of 
S.  Paulo,  and  not  far  from  the  modern  city  of  Santos. 

Other  groups  of  Portuguese  established  themselves  at  various  points  along  the 
coast,  and  by  the  year  1534  the  royal  domain  had  already  been  divided  into  vast 
hereditary  "  captainries  "  grunted  to  great  lords  with  almost  regal  powers  on  the 
condition  of  introducing  settlers  and  maintaining  trade  relations  with  the  mother 
country.  In  order  to  consolidate  his  power  and  keep  these  great  vassals  in  due 
control.  King  John  III.  created  a  government  general  for  Brazil  in  1549,  with 
capital  Salvador,  the  present  Bahia,  so  named  from  the  Bahia  ("  Bay  ")  de  Todos 
08  Santos. 

Colonisation  continued  to  spread  inland  less  by  alliances  with  the  natives  than 
by  conquest.  Nevertheless,  in  1549  the  Jesuits  hud  already  penetrated  inland  to 
convert  the  Indians,  and  thus  was  begun  the  network  of  explorations  which  even- 
tually brought  them  in  peaceful  contact  with  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay,  and  with 
the  Mojos  andChiquitos  about  the  sources  of  the  Madeira.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  Mamelucos  {Memhynica),  white  and  Indian  half-breeds  of  S.  Paulo  and  the 
other  captainries  in  the  south,  looked  on  the  aborigines  as  mere  slaves,  and  hunted 
them  down  like  so  much  game. 

North  of  Bahia  also  armed  expeditions  spread  havoc  along  their  line  of  inarch 
to  the  conquest  of  the  boundless  Amazonian  regions.  By  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Sergipe,  North  Parahyba,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  S.  Roque  district  had  been 
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roducetl ;  Coiirii  wan  occupied  in  Mild,   iiikI  in    UilfJ  the    I'orttij^iicio  hiul  roiicluvl 
the  Ainu/diiiitn  nniport  of  I'lini. 

Tlioy  hud  at  llit>  Muino  tiniu  to  dt'ftnd  thonisolvcs iiffainst  foroipfti  rivalH  oftjjor  to 
conlund  fur  a  nharo  in  \\w  vuHt  Hm/ilian  domain.  In  l-iOr  they  recovered  Uio  do 
Junoiro  Hay  from  the  French,  and  here  was  founded  the  city  which  hiter  beeamo 
tho  capital  of  tho  whole  rojj;ion.  In  Kllotho  l-'ronch  wore  uUo  expelled  from  the 
islund  of  Muranhao,  ou«t  of  tho  Atnuzonn  CNtuury  ;  hut  tho  Dutch,  after  capturing 

Fig.  20.— Old  Politio.m.  Divinionr  ani>  [''uontimh*  or  Urabii.. 
Hoala  1  :  Vlfmsm. 
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Salvador,  held  their  ground  for  thirty  years  (1G24 — 54)  on  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
board between  the  Rio  S.  Francisco  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  making  Per- 
nambuco  their  capital,  and  even  reducing  Ceura  and  Maranhao.  Portugal  being 
powerless  to  recover  the  lost  territory,  the  natives  themselves  — wliites,  Indians, 
and  blacks — rose  against  the  Dutch,  and  after  nine  years  of  incessant  warfare 
drove  them  from  Pernambuco.  Peace  followed  in  1661,  after  which  Brazil 
remained  exempt  from  any  serious  foreign  invasion  down  to  the  jiresent  day.     Rio 
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<!(•  JiiiH'iro,  liort'ovor,    wuh  cftptur<'(l  in   1711   hy  tho   Kniuli    filibiintor,  Diguny- 
'rniuin,  who  Irvit'd  ii  Imiivy  ruiiMoin  on  tlu^  iiiliubitunts. 

I  hiring  till*  fi;<lit('uiith  contiiry  tlio  I'liuliNltiM,  tliutiN,  thu  |RMi|)U)of  >S.  I'liuln,  iiionI 
cnlurpriHing  of  all  tlio  Kni/.lliiuiH,  uoutinuud  thoir  uxcurHioiifl  towiinlH  tho  Fur 
WoHt,  whotico  tlioy  brought  gold,  diiirnondH,  luid  othor  tnuiHiircs.  Htationn  wiiro 
c'RtabiiNhcd  ut  tho  muuiitiiin  jmHses,  at  tlio  oiitrunco  of  Iho  vulU<y«,  at  tho  conflu- 
oniH-M  (d"  the  riviM'H,  and  (ioyii/ and  Miitio  (irosno  woro  thus  gruiluiilly  unncxt'd  to 
tho  colony.  Tho  I'liulistus  uvon  oncroachud  on  tho  SpuniNh  doiniiin,  invading  the 
"  MissitiMs  "  in  tho  I'arana  and  IVraguay  baMinH,  and  extouding  their  cxpodilions 
luyoiid  tho  Manioro  to  liolivia  and  tho  I'oruvian  foot-hills.  Thus  was  continually 
enlarged  tho  domain  of  Portuguese  Hpeech,  while  tho  "  buffer  "  zone  separating 
tho  Ilra/ilian  uplaiwls  from  the  spuis  (tf  tho  Andes  was  gradually  narrowed  to  tho 
advantiige  of  tho  Mra/.ilian  xfrfaiKjus.  These  pioneer  squatters  and  backwoodsinen 
had  explored,  if  not  tho  whole  (fourso,  at  least  tho  upper  reaches  and  headwaters 
of  iho  Ama/ons  atlluuntH,  uud  tho  whole  regiou  began  tu  assume  a  certain  geo- 
graphical unity. 

Poi.iTirAi,  Helations. 

Aft<>r  tho  rout  of  the  Dutch,  the  sturdy  lira/ilians  had  many  occasions  of 
rosisting  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese  themselves,  who  came  to  be  gradu- 
ally regarded  as  fonisffirox  ("  foreigneif,"  "aliens").  About  the  beginning 
of  tho  eighteenth  century,  several  risings  took  place  with  varying  success  in  the 
provinces  of  S.  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  IVrnambuco ;  but  after  tho  North 
American  revolution,  tho  natiimal  movements  bocomo  more  serious,  and  tho  year 
1789  witnessed  tho  defeat  of  the  first  republican  conspiracy  in  llrazil  ;  followed 
by  the  execution  of  Tiradentes,  one  of  tho  chief  conspirators,  in  17{}'2,  the  date 
chosen  by  the  Urnzilians  as  tho  starting-point  of  their  new  national  era. 

Although  the  Portuguese  rule  was  maintained  some  years  longer,  tho  prince 
regent  I)om  JoiTo,  on  escaping  from  Portugal  to  Brazil,  had  to  make  Rio  do 
daneiro  the  capital  of  tho  Monarchj'.  Brazil  itself  took  the  title  of  a  kingdom, 
and  distant  Portugal  began  to  bo  regarded  «^  a  dependency  of  its  former 
colony.  In  1817  a  republican  insur'ection  broke  out  in  Pernambuco,  and  in  1H21 
the  Brazilian  Cortes  ("  ChamUors")  opposed  tho  departure  of  Dora  Joiio  VI.  for 
Portugal.  Although  the  deputies  were  dispersed  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet, 
the  regent  Dom  Pedro  L  id  next  year  to  choose  between  the  imperial  throne  of 
an  independent  Brazil  or  a  return  to  Portugal.  lie  chose  the  throne,  and 
thus  was  accomplished  almost  without  bloodshed  the  final  soverance  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother  country. 

Having  thus  become  master  of  her  own  destinies,  Brazil  developed  a  marked 
individuality  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Spanish  republics.  Although 
Brazil,  like  the  neighbouring  States,  contains  hundreds  of  little-known  indepen- 
dent tribes,  her  mixed  white  and  Indian  populations  present  more  unity,  a  more 
complete  fusion  of  the  racial  elements,  than  do  the  Hispano-American  mestizoes. 
Most  of  the  aborigines,  to  whatever  stock  they  may  belong,  have  also  been  merged 
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somewhat  closelj'  in  a  single  family  by  the  adoption  of  the  lingoa  geral  ("  general 
language  ")  us  the  common  medium  of  intercourse. 

The  Slave  Qukstion. 
A  still  greater  contrast  is  presented  by  the  African  element,  which  enters  in 
far  greater  proportion  into  the  constituents  of  the  Lusitano-American  than  into 

Fig.  27.— Brazil  and  Poetuoal. 
Bcale  1  :  88,000,000. 
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those  of  the  Hispano-American  populations.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Guinea  coastlands,  slaves  were  imported  by  the  million  into  the  Brazilian  planta- 
tions, and  although  the  majority  call  themselves  "  white,"  the  Brazilian  nation, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  must  certainly  be  called  mixed.  In  any  case,  oven  the  full- 
blood  negroes  are  regarded  as  equals  by  their  white  fellow-citizens. 

Yet  of  all  cultured  nations  Brazil  had  longest  maintained  the  institution  of 
slavery  ;  even  the  slave  trade  was  legally  carried  on  till  1826,  and  then  abolished 
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only  under  the  pressure  of  the  British  Government.  Nor  was  the  convention 
observed,  and  the  traflSc  continued,  despite  the  English  cruisers,  and  despite  the 
"  Aberdeen  Act "  of  1840,  claiming  the  right  of  pursuing  and  capturing  slavers 
in  the  Brazilian  harbours.  From  50,000  to  80,000  continued  to  be  annually 
smuggled  in  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  as  many  as  1,500,000  are 
estimated  to  have  been  imported  between  1826  and  1851,  when  the  Brazilian 
Government  was  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  place  the  slave  trade  on  the  same 
level  as  piracy.  In  1851  the  servile  population  was  estimated  at  2,200,000,  but 
owing  to  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  blacks,  and  the  cessation  of  the  import 
trade,  they  had  fallen  to  1,500,000  in  1871. 

Public  opinion  still  continued  to  demand  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  In 
1866  the  Benedictine  monasteries  liberated  their  1,6U0  blacks,  and  the  good 
example  was  followed  by  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  At  last  in 
1871  was  passed  the  law  of  progressive  emancipation,  which  aimed  at  the 
total  extinction  of  slavery  in  a  single  generation.  The  same  law  summarily 
liberated  all  the  slaves  of  the  State,  of  the  Crown,  und  of  intestate  estates, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  1888,  the  very  year 
in  which  Brazil  effected  an  almost  bloodless  political  revolution,  changing  the 
form  of  government  from  an  empire  to  a  federal  republic.  The  emancipation 
affected  740.000  blacks,  so  that  in  twenty  years  their  number  had  been  reduced 
by  one-half. 

But  if  servitude  has  disappeared,  the  system  oi  large  landed  estates  per- 
sists. This  is  at  present  the  chief  factor  in  the  social  life  of  Brazil;  it  has 
given  an  immense  impulse  to  free  immigration  and  to  the  importation  of  hired 
labourers. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

In  many  respects  Brazil,  the  "  South  American  Union,"  may  be  compared  with 
the  North  American  Union.  In  their  geographical  aspect  both  regions  present 
a  curious  resemblance,  each  occupying  the  central  parts  of  symmetrical  continents 
watered  by  river  systems  of  prodigious  extent.  The  relief  also  is  much  the  same, 
somewhat  narrow  parallel  coast  ranges  on  the  east  side,  traversed  or  flanked  on 
the  west  by  the  great  backbone  of  the  New  World. 

Even  their  history  presents  striking  analogies,  despite  the  difference  of  origin 
Latin  on  one  side,  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  other,  and  despite  the  slighter  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  development  of  Brazil.  In  both  regions  the  whites  found 
themselves  originally  face  to  face  with  the  aborigines,  who  were  relentlessly 
pressed  farther  and  farther  inland.  In  both  slave  labour  was  imported  to  clear 
the  ground  and  work  the  plantations,  and  in  both  has  been  developed  an  aristocracy 
of  planters,  whose  power  rests  on  the  exploitation,  almost  on  the  monopoly  of  a 
small  number  of  agricultural  products. 

The  two  great  Powers  of  North  and  South  have  also  had  their  frontier  wars, 
the  United  States  with  Mexico,  Brazil  with  the  southern  neighbours,  and  in  1893 
the  latter  was  still  wrangling  diplomatically  over  boundary  questions. 
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Recent  Evems. 
In  1680  the  Portuguese  hud  already  founded  the  city  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Plate  river,  where  now  stands  the  old  Portuguese  "colony" 
of  Colouia.  For  nearly  a  century  the  two  rival  Powers  contended  for  this  impor- 
tant station,  which  eventually  remained  with  the  Spaniards.  The  period  of 
transition  following  the  revolution  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  rising  of  the  Creole 
population  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  recover  the  Banda  Oriental,  a  territory 
which  has  now  become  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  for  some  years  Brazil 
remained  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  "  Cis-Plutine "  province.     But  the 

Fig.   28.— COLONIA  DBL  Saobajiknto. 
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inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  Spanish  descent  and  speech,  soon  rose  against  the  rule  of 
the  Lusitanians,  and  after  a  war  of  three  years,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  people,  they  achieved  their  independence.  Since  then  (1828)  Uruguay 
has  preserved  its  autonomy,  thanks  to  the  natural  rivalries  of  its  two  powerful 
northern  and  southern  neighbours. 

In  the  south-west  the  Brazilians  became  involved  in  other  conflicts,  here 
contending  not  for  the  natural  frontier  formed  by  the  Paraguay-Parana  confluence 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  their  present  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  the  prepon- 
derance of  Paraguay,  which,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Solano  Lopez,  threatened 
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to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Plate  regions.  The  five  years'  war 
(1H05 — 70),  in  which  Argentina  and  Uruguay  sided  with  Brazil,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  ever  waged.  Paraguay  was  transformed  to  a  citadnl  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  fire  and  sword,  which  was  gradually  narrowed,  till  the  whole  nation 
had  well-nigh  perished. 

Foreign  wars  were  accompanied  or  followed  by  intestine  strife,  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  often  rising  in  revolt,  and  even  constituting  itself  an 
independent  republic  which  held  its  ground  from  IS^io  to  1840.  Here  the 
peoples  of  Spanish  descent  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  Brazil,  while 
their  usages  and  commercial  relations  attract  them  to  the  centres  of  trude  in  the 
Plate  regions. 

Still  more  serious  internal  convulsions  have  recently  broken  out,  and  a  civil 
war,  which  was  fortunately  brought  to  a  sudden  close  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  threaten  the  very  stability  of  the  State,  if  not  the  over- 
throw of  republican  institutions  and  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1893  the  insurgents,  having  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  navy,  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  occupy  several  strategical  points  in  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  even  repeatedly  to  bombard  the  capital  itself. 

Ethnical  Ei.kments. 

Till  recent  times  Portugal  had  maintained  a  certain  ascendency  in  its  former 
colony,  if  not  by  its  trade  and  industries,  at  all  events  through  the  immigration 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Every  year  a  few  thousands  in  the  prime  of  life  cume 
from  the  bunks  of  the  Douro  and  Minho,  or  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  to 
strengthen  the  Lusitanian  element  in  the  Brazilian  towns  and  rural  districts. 
The  islanders  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Augicos,  from  Angra,  former 
capital  of  the  Azores,  and  from  them  are  also  perhaps  named  numerous  places  in 
Brazil,  such  as  Angical  and  Arraial  dos  Angicos.  Thanks  to  their  common  speech 
and  usages,  these  Portuguese  immigrants  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
environment,  and  rapidly  merged  in  the  surrounding  populations. 

Next  to  the  Portuguese  the  Germans  were  the  most  numerous  settlers,  intro- 
duced at  first  as  hired  labourers,  and  afterwards  as  free  immigrants.  Those 
engaged  by  speculators  for  the  plantations  of  Amazonia  and  of  the  Mucury  basin 
perished  wholesale  of  famine  and  hardships  of  all  kinds.  But  the  settlers  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  thrived  so  well 
that  their  patriotic  fellow-countrymen  began  to  believe  in  the  birth  of  a  "  New 
Germany  "  between  the  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

But  although  many  grew  wealthy,  and  for  a  time  almost  maintained  a  Stato 
within  a  State,  their  national  cohesion  has  already  been  broken  by  the  stream  of 
Italian  immigration,  which  has  begun  to  overflow  into  every  part  of  Brazil,  and 
especiallj'  into  the  southern  provinces.  The  influence  of  other  white  peoples — 
French,  English,  and  North  Americans — is  felt  not  by  their  numbers,  but  by 
their  enterprising  spirit  displayed  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry. 

Under  the  Dutch  rule  the  Jews  became  powerful  in  Pernambuco,  and  although 
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they  were  uftcrwards  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  burnt  by  the  hundred,  and 
compelled  to  abjure  their  national  religion,  they  are  now  returning  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever,  especially  from  Germany  and  Russia.  The  gypsies,  descen- 
dants of  those  transported  by  Portugal  to  Brazil  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  still  wander  in  small  groups  over  the  inland  plateaux,  while  the 
Chinese  have  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  towns  and  on  the  plantations. 

In  general  the  Brazilians  have  not  degenerated  physically,  and  on  the 
plateaux,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  tall  stature,  skill,  and  energy.  Despite 
the  frequent  wars  into  which  they  have  been  dragged,  they  are  not  a  bellicose 
people,  but  rather  of  peaceful  disposition,  patient  and  long-suffering.  Although 
far  from  ambitious,  they  are  endowed  with  considerable  intelligence  and,  like  the 
Hispano-Araericans,  are  "  a  nation  of  orators." 

Even  in  colonial  times  Brazil  had  produced  numerous  writers  and  independent 
thinkers,  amongst  others  Antonio  Jose  de  Silva,  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon 
in  1739.  Jose  de  Lacerda,  the  first  explorer  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of 
equatorial  Africa,  was  a  Brazilian,  as  was  also  Gusmilo,  first  of  modern  physicists 
to  send  up  a  balloon  (1709). 

Main  Piiy!^icai.  Divisions. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  Brazil  forms  a  geographical  unit  characterised  by  an  almost 
insular  mass  of  crystalline  and  archacan  mountains  disposed  in  the  direction 
from  north  to  south,  steeply  inclined  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  developing 
broad  plateaux  between  the  fluvial  slopes.  But  despite  this  general  simplicity 
of  structure  the  country  is  so  vast  that  within  its  limits  are  still  comprised  several 
distinct  physical  divisions  of  great  extent.  Hence  nearly  all  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished explorers  have  been  fain  to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  region,  or 
even  to  a  single  section,  as,  for  instance,  some  particular  river  basin  of  that  region. 
It  will  accordingly  be  convenient  to  spread  the  detailed  description  of  Brazil  over 
a  number  of  separate  chapters,  in  which  may  be  summed  up  the  special  geo- 
graphical and  biological  features  of  each  physical  division. 

The  natural  limits  of  these  physical  divisions  coincide  in  no  way  with  those 
of  the  old  administrative  "  provinces,"  which  correspond  with  the  States  at  present 
constituting  the  federal  republic.  In  fact,  these  provinces  had  for  the  most  part 
a  purely  artiBcial  origin.  They  were  carved  by  royal  or  ministerial  caprice  out 
of  the  coast  region,  and  then  extended  inland  in  total  ignorance  of  the  configura- 
tion of  the  interior.  These  ancient  "  captainries,"  which  varied  from  time  to  time 
in  number  and  extent,  have  become  the  political  and  administrative  divisions  of 
East  Brazil,  while  new  provinces  were  afterwards  created  from  the  western  terri- 
tories, which  stretched  away  to  the  unknown  regions  inhabited  by  independent 
wild  tribes.  Here,  also,  as  on  the  seaboard,  fictitious  frontiers  were  traced  on 
the  map  long  before  any  knowledge  had  been  acquired  of  the  natural  frontiers. 

Amongst  the  broad  phj'^sical  divisions  Amazonia  alone  comprises  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole  republic.  It  would  even  be  doubled  in  size  were  it  made  to 
include  all  those  parts  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  which 
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belong  to  its  basin  on  the  inland  slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  great  river  which 
forms  the  central  axis  imparts  to  Amazonia  an  indepandent  life,  a  world  apart, 
with  distinct  natural  features,  products,  and  populations,  and  with  a  separate 
outlet  towards  Europe  and  North  America.  With  the  rest  of  Brazil  its  relations 
are  still  maintained,  not  by  ov'»-land  routes,  but  by  this  great  waterway.  All 
landward  communication  except  in  the  south-east  is  prevented  by  the  boundless 
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prising  tliiit  the  civilised  populations  dwelling  on  the  bunks  of  the  great  river 
have  always  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  Government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Apart  from  Amazonia,  the  rest  of  Brazil  is  divided  into  natural  divisions  less 
clearly  marked,  although  still  offering  some  striking  contrasts.  The  great  oval 
space  in  which  are  developed  the  twin  rivers  Araguaya  and  Tocantins,  and  which 
about  coincides  with  the  State  of  Goyaz,  constitutes  one  of  these  geographical 
regions  skirted  eastwards  by  the  main  central  range,  which  runs  north  and  south 
as  far  as  the  chief  diverging  point  of  the  two  fluvial  systems. 

The  projecting  seaboard  at  rernambuco  serves  as  limit  to  another  region, 
which  splits  the  great  equatorial  current  into  two  streams  flowing  in  inverse  direc- 
tions, and  which  separate  the  S.  Francisco  basin  from  the  slope  draining  to  the 
Amazons  Gulf.  Hero  are  grouped  the  States  of  Maranhfto,  Piauhy,  Ceara,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco,  and  Alagoas,  which,  despite  their 
proximity  to  the  equator,  enjoy  a  relatively  salubrious  climate,  at  least  on  the 
plains  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes.  They  everywhere  present  the  asjxsct  of  exten- 
sive plateaux  or  sertuon  of  slight  relief,  thinly  wooded,  and  inhabited  mainly  by 
stock-breeders,  who  suffer  mucli  from  the  periodical  droughts. 

Another  natural  division,  including  the  two  central  and  flourishing  States  of 
Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  Francisco  basin 
with  some  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Parana.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
central  region  of  the  country,  not  only  in  its  geographical  position,  but  also  as 
regards  its  climate,  flora,  and  inhabitants.  Tho  seaboard  States  following  south 
from  the  lower  S.  Francisco — Sergipe,  Bahia,  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
constitute  the  outer  slope  of  the  basin  traversed  by  the  S.  Francisco,  and  in  these 
States  are  situated  all  the  natural  approaches,  mountain  passes,  and  river  gorges 
leading  from  the  Atlantic  to  that  inner  basin.  This  coast  zone  presents  a  more 
rapid  seaward  incline  than  that  of  the  northern  plateaux.  The  mountains  are 
loftier  and  approach  nearer  to  the  sea ;  the  rivers  are  more  copious  and  swifter ; 
the  flora  richer  and  more  varied,  thanks  to  the  regular  rains  accompanying  the 
trade  winds.  But  the  climate  seems  less  healthy,  although  here  lies  the  old 
capital,  Bahia,  one  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  Brazil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  modern  capital,  occupies  a  distinct  zone  sharply  limited  on 
the  north  by  the  deep  Rio  Parahyba  valley.  In  the  natural  slope  of  the  land 
and  the  direction  of  its  rivers,  this  part  of  Brazil  is  connected  with  the  plateaux  of 
S.  Paulo,  although  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  has  gravited  towards  the 
Upper  S.  Francisco  basin. 

West  of  Minas  Geraes  and  of  Goyaz,  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  com- 
prises the  water-parting  between  the  Amazons  and  Plate  basins,  constitutes 
another  physical  zone,  where  the  more  open  country,  scattered  clumps  of  trees, 
and  wooded  river  banks  contrast  with  tho  vast  Amazonian  forests  and  grassy 
plains  of  the  plateau  regions.  Here  the  aborigines  still  hold  their  ground  against 
the  European  and  half-caste  settlers. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  Brazil,  traversed  by  the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and 
their  affluents,  has  got  rid  of  nearly  all  the  indigenous  tribes,  and  here  Europeans 
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of  pure  stock  are  relatively  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
republic.  Here  also  tho  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  often  torn  by  civil  strife, 
constitutes  a  separate  geographical  area,  a  peninsular  region  clearly  delimited  on 
the  west  and  north  by  the  course  of  tho  Uruguay.  This  State  forms  an  inter- 
mediate zone  between  Brazil  proper  and  the  Plato  River  regions,  although  still 
differing  greatly  from  the  Argentine  pampas  in  tho  inequalities  of  its  relief,  its 
arborescent  vegetation,  and  the  usages  of  its  agricultural  populations. 

Geoghaphical  Nomenci-aturk. 

In  the  geographical  nomenclature,  names  of  Indian  and  especially  of  Tupi 
origin  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
settlers.  Such  native  names  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  generally  conveying 
a  clear  meaning  ;  most  of  them  indicate  some  local  peculiarity:  the  colour  of  the 
running  waters,  the  height,  form,  or  aspect  of  the  mountains,  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  or  its  absence.  Recently  a  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  Portuguese 
and  in  favour  of  the  Tupi  terminology,  and  one  result  of  the  late  political  change 
was  to  impart  a  more  Indian  appearance  to  the  maps.  Such  names  as  Impera- 
triz,  Principe  Imperial,  &c.,  have  been  replaced  by  Tupi  words  whi^h,  if  of 
less  familiar  aspect,  possess  more  geographical  interest. 

The  recurrence  of  favourite  names  is  also  extremely  frequent,  and  every  State 
has  its  Iguassu,  its  Parana  Minim,  its  Chapada  Grande,  its  Bom  Jardin,  and  its 
BCia  Vista.  On  the  east  coast  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine  towns  and  vil- 
lages named  from  St.  John  (S.  Joao),  besides  many  more  in  the  interior.  The 
villages  usually  take  the  title  of  povoagao,  while  aldeia,  the  word  employed  in 
Portugal,  is  reserved  in  Brazil  for  the  native  villages.  In  Minas  Geraes  a 
common  term  for  village  is  arraial,  "  camping-ground,"  due  to  the  former  gold- 
hunters,  who  formed  temporary  encampments  in  the  auriferous  districts. 
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Amazonia  :  Siatks  ok  Amazonas  and  Paka. 

IVEN  wlien  restricted  to  the  section  of  the  fluvial  basin  claimed  by 
liruzil,  the  expression  Amazonia  covers  a  space  about  twelve 
times  the  size  of  the  Urilish  Isles,  but  with  a  population,  civilised 
and  savage,  of  little  over  half  a  million.  Politically  it  comprises 
the  two  States  of  Amazons  and  Para,  although  a  portion  of  the 

latter  lies  beyond  Amazonia  proper.     Even  its  capital,  Belein  or  Para,  is  situated 

on  a  lateral  channel  east  of  the  Amazons  basin. 

TiiK  Amazons  Rivkh. 

This  river,  most  copious  in  South  America  and  in  the  whole  world,  is  already 
a  great  continental  watercourse  at  the  point  where  it  enters  Brazilian  territory,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tabatinga  cliffs,  IJetween  the  Huanuco  Andes  and  this  place  it 
has  traversed  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  flowing  at  first  in  its  upland  valley 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  then  through  the  potigos  or  gorges  by  which  it 
escapes  from  the  Andine  regions,  and  lastly  in  a  winding  bed  across  the  Mainus 
plains.  In  this  upper  section  it  has  been  joined  by  several  large  affluents,  such  as 
the  Chinchipe,  the  Paute,  ]\lorona,  Pastaza,  Huallaga,  and  Ucayali,  this  last 
draining  the  whole  of  South  Peru.  It  has  also  received  the  Napo  from  Ecuador, 
and  the  Javary,  which  forms  the  political  frontier  between  Peru  and  Brazil.  { 

At  the  Javary  confluence  the  volume  of  the  Maranon  (Upper  Amazons)  exceeds 
that  of  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  yet  it  has  still  to  traverse  two-thirds  of  the 
continent  at  its  broadest  part,  and  to  receive  the  contributions  of  such  mighty 
streams  as  the  Japura,  the  Purus,  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajoz,  and  the 
Xingu,  beyond  which  it  expands  into  a  prodigious  estuary  before  finally  mingling 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

During  its  long  course  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  the  great  artery,  which  has 
everywhere  a  depth  of  at  least  160  feet,  changes  its  name  three  times.  The 
Maranon,  as  it  is  called  within  the  Peruvian  frontier,  becomes  the  Solimoes,  or 
Alto  Amazonas,  in  the  section  between  the  Tabatinga  and  the  Rio  Negro  conflu- 
ence, beyond  which,  that  is,  throughout  its  lower  course,  it  is  specially  known  as 
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flio  Rio  do  las  Arnnzonns.  For  tho  riverine  TiirliatiH  it  was  tlic  ruriinu  Tinpfii, 
"  White  llivor,"  tlic  I'linma  (luassu,  "(iroiit  Kiver,"  or  Miiii|)Iy  Tarn,  "  River"  in 
a  pro-eiiiineiit  sodso,  u  name  now  restricted  to  a  lateral  cliannel  eonneeted  with  the 
Amazons  Hyntcm.  Lastly  the  Rra/iliuns  huvo  uunfurrod  un  their  mujestic  strouni 
the  title  of  Rio  Mar,  "  Sou  River." 

Before  tho  days  of  stoum  tho  Amazons  was  soldimi  visited,  and  to  tho  missionary 
Fritz  (!()!)())  is  duo  tho  first  chart  of  its  course,  rcctitied  in  171!)  bj'  La  Condamine. 
Then  came  in  tho  present  century  tho  scientiHe  explorations  of  Spix  and  JNIartiu*, 
of  Castolnuu,  Ilerndon,  Gibbm,  Orton,  Myers,  Spruce,  Wallace,  Rates,  de  la  Kspudu, 
Agassiz,  F[arlt,  Rarbosu  Rudrigues,  Jose  du  Custu  Azovedo,  und  Tardy  do  Mou- 
truvol. 

On  tho  Brazilian  frontier,  tho  Amazons  flows  at  a  level  of  not  more  than  270 
feet  above  tho  sea  ;  hero  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  and  already  presents  tho  impos- 
ing aspect  which  it  retains  for  tho  rest  of  its  seaward  jo\irney.  Several  of  tho 
affluents  themselves  enter  tho  main  stream  through  nmuths  of  enormous  width. 
Tho  waters  of  some  are  of  the  samo  yellowish  colour  as  tho  Amazons  itself,  while 
others  aro  of  divers  tints,  clear  and  turbid,  white  or  reddish,  or  even  black,  though 
limpid,  each  revealing  a  page  of  its  geological  history  in  its  peculiar  shade  and 
in  tho  sediment  it  holds  in  solution. 
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TlIK    riTlMAYO   AND    JaPUUA. 

The  northern  affluents  descend  from  a  zone  only  half  as  broad  as  that  traversed 
by  those  from  tho  south  ;  hence  their  contributions,  however  copious,  aro  in  gene- 
ral much  smaller  than  those  of  the  southern  streams.  Nevertheless  one  of  them, 
tho  19a,  that  is,  the  Putumayo  of  the  Colombians,  woidd  seem  to  be  relative! v 
the  most  voluminous ;  its  headwaters,  rising  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
descend  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Quito  highlands,  which  are  exposed  to 
heavy  rains  throughout  the  year.  The  Putumayo  is  ono  of  those  rivers  which 
have  most  contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  Andine  system,  reducing  it  in  Ecuador 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge  between  the  broader  Colombian  and  Peruvian 
masses.  The  Guames  (Guamuos),  ono  of  its  head  branches,  issues  from  the  Cocha, 
or  "  Lake,"  as  it  is  called  pre-eminently,  and  below  its  junction  the  Putumayo 
soon  becomes  accessible  to  barges  drawing  six  or  seven  feot.  It  flows  along  a 
gentle  incline  unobstructed  by  reefs  or  rapids,  at  a  sharp  angle  with  the  Amazons, 
and  in  Brazilian  territory  is  known  only  by  its  Indian  ((Jmiigua)  name,  I(;a.  It 
was  first  visited  by  the  Jesuit,  Juan  de  Sosa,  in  16{)!>,  and  in  recent  times  has  been 
surveyed  by  Rafael  Reyes  (1874),  Simson  (187H),  and  Crevaux  (1879).  Like 
the  Napo,  the  Japura,  and  other  Ecuador  tributaries,  the  I^a  floats  down  much 
pumice  from  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  and  this  pumice  accumulates  in  masses 
along  all  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Amazons. 

The  Japura  (Hj'apura)  rises  a  little  north  of  the  Putumayo  in  the  Colombian 
Andes,  and  both  streams  flow  in  nearly  parallel  courses  to  a  point  where  the 
Lower  Japura  trends  directly  east,  joining  the  Amazons  through  a  labyrinth  of 
channels.     Its  incline  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  19a,  and  after  issuing  from 
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the  Aiult'M  il  pliiiijfim  into  t)w  profmind  j^orj^os  i>f  ii  mmdstoni'  pliit«'iii,  wIhtp  tho 
current  iM  C(»iiiriioU«(l  from  u  width  of  uboiit  liiilf  n  niilo  to  houio  '^'00  fcot.  Tim 
Ararucoaru  rapicU,  followed  by  u  camudo  I (M»  »Wt  IiIkIi,  nmrk  llio  furthcHt  pcdnt 
iracht'd  hy  Spix  and  MartiiiH,  and  later  by  JSilvii  Coulinbo,  and  few  iruvollers 
liave  yet  Hiicceeded  in  penclratinj^  hiji^lier  up. 

Tho  Apipurif*.  whieli  joinn  tho  Japimi  bolow  the  rapidM,  in  regarded  by  tho 
HraziliauH  m  tho  polilittal  .frontier  between  their  Aniu/onian  territory  and 
C.iloniliia,  whereas  tho  Colombians  elaini  as  tho  international  boundary  tho  Avuti 
Parana  ereek,  which  branehen  olY  from  the  left  bunk  of  tho  Solinioes,  and  winds 
through  a  hall -submerged  district  to  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Japuru,  Thus,  in  this 
jHirt  of  its  course  tho  Amazons  may  bo  suid  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Jupuru,  by 
which  l'^'**  miles  h)\ver  down  it  is  joiiu'd  through  nunu'rous  chaniu'ls. 

Even  beyond  thoconfluotu-e,  for  a  spuco  of  ut  leuat  40,()nO  squuro  miles,  cxtend- 
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ing  all  tho  way  to  tho  Rio  Negro,  tho  region  comprised  between  the  two  con- 
verging streams  is  occupied  by  an  intricate  system  of  lagoons,  creeks,  and 
backwaters,  which  shift  their  forms  and  channels  with  every  inundation  under 
the  alternating  pressure  of  the  Solimoes  and  Japura  waters.  If  the  Amazons  busin 
was  ut  one  time  an  inland  sea,  as  seems  probable,  its  former  aspect  is  best  pre- 
served in  this  half-lacustrine,  half-emerged  inter-fluvial  district. 

The  Jutahv,  Jurua,  and  Purus. 
Between  the  Tea  and  the  Jupura  confluences  the  SolimOes  is  joined  by  several 
southern  tributaries,  such  as  the  Jutuhy  (Hyutai)  and  the  Jurua,  which  in  any 
other  region  would  be  regarded  as  great  rivers.  In  1867  Chandless  ascended  the 
Jurua  for  a  distance  of  1,125  miles,  including  all  the  meanderings  of  its  tortuous 
channel,  and  at  the  farthest  point  reached  by  him  the  stream  was  still  some  30 
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ffot  (U'op  and  ultout  100  feet  wide.  Yot  the  Juruu  ranks  only  aa  u  third-cluNH 
river  in  llni/.il. 

A  littli)  below  itH  cdnfliienco  tlu)  Soliinriort  ih  joined  l»y  tlio  Tefte,  or  "Deep," 
boycud  wliich  f'  Uow  on  tho  Hiinie  right  bunk  th(«  bhuik  Coiiry  uiid  the  I'uniH,  the 
hitter  descending  froiu  tho  busuol'  the  I'oruviun  Andes.  The  J'linis,  eHienliiilly  u 
river  of  the  phdn^  and  ollliroly  fed  by  ruinwuter,  wuh  asoonded  by  Senilini  fur 
l,'*tOO  niil''8  in  1852,  by  Manoel  Urbiuio  in  I8(i0,  uud  in  IHCA — O  by  ChandleHS, 
wliose  name  h's  been  given  to  one  of  its  western  ulHuents.  Tho  botiinist,  Wullia, 
nccompiinied  tho  first  stcumor,  which  in  ltH)2  reached  u  point  MOO  miles  abovo 
the  eonfluenco. 

Like  all  the  other  Houthcni  allliients  of  the  Ania/.oiiH,  tho  I'unis,  wliioh  has  an 
extremely  winding  course  of  about  l,H<'iO  uiilos,  has  u  general  north-eaMterly  trend, 
nud  brings  to  the  main  stream  tho  contributions  of  covorul  large  tributarieM,  such  us 
tho  Arucu,  iryuucu,  Aipury,  I'auyarim,  Mueuim,  and  Tupaua.  It  Hows  entirely  iu 
the  old  depression,  which  bceupies  tlio  heart  of  tho  Ibrnior  Amazonian  soa,  und 
throughout  its  whole  course  it  is  entirely  free  from  rapids  or  other  oljstructiims  ; 
oven  island"  are  rare;  but  its  numerous  ineandcrings  aro  constantly  shifting  their 
course  owing  to  tho  erosioJis  of  tho  flood  waters,  which  even  u  short  distaiico 
above  the  confluence  rise  to  a  height  of  no  less  than  GO  foot.  Further  up  tho 
inundations  fill  its  whole  valley  for  a  distance  of  10  or  even  iiO  miles,  and  at 
this  season  temporary  branches  are  opened  in  the  direction  of  the  Amazons.  But 
tho  channels  figured  on  the  old  maps  as  communicating  eastwards  with  the 
Madeira  do  not  appear  to  have  any  real  existence. 

Tjik  Rio  Nkoho  and  its  Ai-ki.l'knts. 

lietweon  tho  Purus  und  Madeira  confluences  tho  SolimOes  becomes  the 
Amazons  by  tho  junction  of  tho  Rio  Negro  ("  lilack  River")  on  its  left  bunk. 
Of  tho  numerous  wutercoursf^s  bearing  this  name,  none  has  a  better  claim  to  tho 
epithet,  and  all  travellers  who  liave  visited  tho  Parana  Pixuna,  as  the  natives  call 
it,  huvo  been  struck  by  tho  contrast  presented  by  the  Rio  Negro,  especially  at  its 
confluence  with  the  almost  milky  Rio  Brunco  ("  White  River  "),  descending  from 
the  argillaceous  savannas  on  the  British  Guiana  frontier.  Tho  two  currents  flow 
side  by  side,  like  two  streams  in  the  same  bed,  and  during  the  November  floods, 
when  the  Rio  Branco  sends  down  a  larger  volume  than  tho  Rio  Negro,  it  may  be 
distinctly  traced  for  a  distance  oi  some  20  miles  below  the  confluence.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  mosquitoes  do  not  infest  the  black  rivers,  which  also  abound  less 
in  fish  and  are  often  avoided  by  crocodiles,  though  these  suuriuns  frequent  tho 
Rio  Negro.  The  water  is  limpid,  but  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  apparently 
even  unwholesome,  owing  to  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter  with  which  it  h 
charged,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  dark  colour.  This  colour,  however,  is  percep- 
tible only  in  the  deeper  parts,  the  shallow  waters  being  of  a  light  brown  and  even 
yellowish  tint. 

Of  the  numerous  streams  converging  to  form  the  Rio  Negro  the  Rio  Uaupes 
(Ucuyaris)  seems  to  have  the  best  right  to  be  regarded  as  its  true  upper  course 
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It  has  its  source  in  the  uphmd  valleys  of  the  Colombiuu  Andes  south  of  the 
Guaviare  or  Western  Orinoco  ;  its  course  follows  the  same  direction  as  the  main 
stream  between  San  Joaquim  and  Barcellos ;  the  beds  of  both  rivers  also  present 
the  same  geological  characters,  while  both  descend  to  the  lower  reaches  through  a 
series  of  granite  falls  and  rapids.  Above  the  Jurupari,  highest  of  these  falls,  the 
river,  here  as  "  white  "  as  the  Solimoes  and  inhabited  by  the  same  species  of  fishes, 
traverses  the  level,  treeless  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  Uaupes  was 
ascended  to  its  source  by  Jesuino  Cordeiro  in  1854,  and  since  then  its  lower  reaches 
have  been  visited  by  AVallace,  Stradelli,  and  Coudreau,  all  of  whom  assert  that  its 
mean  discharge  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Upper  Rio  Negro.     During  the  floods 

Fig.  31. — Uaupes  Confluence  and  Rio  Neqbo  CATARAcra 

Scale  i  :  1,500,000. 
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one  of  its  affluents  communicates  through  the  Ira  Parana  with  the  Apapuris  tribu- 
tary of  the  Japura. 

Above  the  Uaupes  confluence  the  Rio  Negro  is  connected  by  the  Cassiquiare 
with  the  Orinoco  system.  Another  less  known  and  less  important  bifurcation 
occurs  farther  south,  where  the  Baria  ramifies  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
flows  north  to  the  lower  Cassiquiare,  while  the  other  descends  directly  to  the  Rio 
Negro  under  the  name  of  Rio  Canabury.  A  continuous  waterway  almost  parallel 
with  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  is  thus  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  east  for  a 
distance  of  about  300  miles,  without,  however,  offering  any  advantage  to  the 
navigation  by  canoes  at  the  divide. 

.Below  the  Cassiquiare  confluence  the  Rio  Negro  enters  Brazilian   territory  at 
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the  foot  of  the  "  Cucuhy  Rock,"  u  superb  granite  bluff  1,000  feet  high,  visible  for 
a  great  distance  on  the  surrounding  plains.  After  its  junction  with  the  Uaupes 
the  mainstream  trends  eastwards  between  two  chains  of  granite  hills,  which  con- 
btitute  the  true  water-parting  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazons  systems.  The 
rocky  divide,  which  is  con- 
Pi?.  32.— Lower  Coubse  of  the  Rio  Bhanco. 

Scale  1 :  8,600,000. 
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The      Rio     Branco 

("White  River"),  which 

promises  to  acquire  great 
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direct  future  highway 
between  British  Guiana 
and  Central  Amazonia,  has 
been  frequently  ascended 
by  the  Portuguese.  Re- 
cently a  Venezuelo-Brazi- 
lian  Frontier  Commission  has  studied  its  upper  valleys,  but  the  surveys  have 
been  suspended  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 

Like  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Parima,  as  the  Rio  Branco  was  formerly  called,  has 
for  its  true  upper  course  an  affluent  much  longer  and  more  copious  than  the  branch 
commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  headstream.     This  affluent,  the  Uraricoera,  rise. 
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in  an  upland  granitic  valloy  of  tlie  Scrra  Pariina,  south  of  the  Machiati  pealc,  and 
afler  an  easterly  course  of  3G0  miles  joins  the  Takutu,  or  "Upper  Rio  Branco," 
which  colL'cts  the  torrents  from  Roraima  and  Cairi'it,  as  well  as  the  Pirara  creek 
on  the  depression  giving  access  to  the  Essoquibo  through  its  Rupunini  affluent. 
The  Muhu  (Ircng),  branch  of  the  Takutu,  is  famous  for  its  falls,  one  of  which,  the 
Corona,  1(50  feet  high,  ranks  with  Roraimu  and  the  Kaieteur  Falls  as  one  of  the 
"  three  wonders"  of  British  Guiana. 

After  receiving  all  these  headstrearas  the  Rio  Branco  trends  south-westwards, 
and  like  the  Uaupes  and  Rio  Negro  descends  through  a  series  of  rapids  which  inter- 
rupt all  navigation  between  the  upper  and  lower  reaches.  Below  these  obstructions 
the  Rio  Branco  flows  in  an  almost  due  southerly  course  between  a  double  chain  of 
lagoons  and  backwaters,  representing  old  abandoned  beds,  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Negro.  The  Jauapiry,  which  joins  the  main  stream  below  the  Rio 
Branco,  appears  to  be  «  remnant  of  one  of  these  deserted  channels. 

In  its  lower  course  the  Rio  Negro  forms,  like  the  Canadian  rivers,  a  succession 
of  lakes  rather  than  a  normal  watercourse.  In  some  places  it  expands  to  a  width  of 
20  to  30  miles,  far  more  than  the  Amazons  itself,  but  the  incline  is  so  gentle  that 
the  current  is  at  times  scarcely  perceptible,  and  towards  the  confluence  the  Amazons 
often  sets  up  the  Rio  Negro,  developing  a  sort  of  "  bar,"  from  which  Mauaos  took 
its  old  name  of  "  Barra  do  Rio  Negro."  The  rise  at  high  water  ranges  from  about 
30  to  40  feet,  the  ordinary  depth  being  100  or  even  160  feet.  Nevertheless  navi- 
gation at  low  water  is  impeded  by  numerous  sandbanks,  and  the  small  steamers, 
drawing  no  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet,  which  ascend  to  Santa  Izabel,  450  miles 
above  the  confluence,  have  sometimes  to  stop  running  for  one  or  two  months  in 
the  year. 

The  Madeira. 

The  Madeira,  or  "  Wood  "  river,  the  Cayari  ("  White  Water  ")  of  the  natives, 
marks  with  the  Rio  Negro  the  great  transverse  depression  of  the  Amazonian  basin. 
It  has  its  farthest  sources  on  the  Bolivian  uplands,  and  on  the  nearly  level  low- 
lying  plains,  which  are  mostly  drained  by  the  Plate  river.  The  Beni  (Veni),  its 
main  headstream,  which  formerly  received  the  overflow  of  Lake  Titicaca,  is  joined 
within  the  Bolivian  frontier  by  the  copious  Mudre  de  Dies  (Mayu-Tata,  Amaru- 
Mayo,  "Snake  River"),  and  farther  on  by  the  Mamore  ("Mother  of  Men"), 
whose  great  tributary,  the  Guapore,  flows  entirely  within  Brazilian  territory. 

The  Guapay,  or  Rio  Grande,  that  is,  the  upper  course  of  the  Mamore,  rises  in  the 
Cochabamba  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet,  and  after  describing  a  great 
bend  round  those  mountains  is  swollen  by  the  waters  of  several  rivers  from  the 
low-lying  plains  between  the  Bolivian  and  the  Brazilian  highlands.  Its  passage 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  plains  is  here  closed  by  a  barrier  of  metamorphic 
gneiss  rocks,  which  obstructs  the  current  and  develops  a  long  series  of  falls  and 
rapids.  Formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Mamor^,  the  Madeira  floats 
down  large  quantities  of  drift  wood,  whence  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  first 
explorer,  Francisco  Palheta,  in  1723,  Since  that  time  it  has  served  as  the.  main 
highway  between  the  Amazonian  plains  and  the  plateaux  of  Bolivia,  and  this 
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route  lias  been  followed  by  all  recent  explorers,  such  as  D'Orbigny,  Church,  and 
Keller-Leuzinger.  The  hydrograjjliic  chart  prepared  in  1878  to  a  soalo  of  ttd'o  wij- 
is  based  on  the  careful  surveys  of  Self  ridge. 

From  the  Guajara  Guassu  Falls  on  the  Mamor^  to  the  last  cataracts  of  Santo 
Antonio  the  total  incline  scarcely  exceeds  200  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  240  miles. 
The  highest  cascade,  that  of  Ribeirao,  some  12  miles  below  the  Beni,  has  a  drop 
of  40  feet,  the  45  others  varying  from  30  feet  to  a  few  iiiches ;  but  the 
w  hole  system  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  the  navigation  that  the  native  boat- 
men take  from  two  to  throe  months  to  make  the  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  reaches. 

Below  these  obstructions  the  Madeira  flows  mainly  north-east  parallel  to  the 
Purus  with  a  uniform,  though  somewhat  rapid  current,  which  is  nowhere  less  than 
16  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  in  some  places  exceeds  500  feet,  with  a  total  mean 
discharge  of  no  less  than  1,400,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  enters  the  Amazons 
through  numerous  island-studded  channels,  and  throws  off  one  branch,  the 
Parana  Mirim  ("Little  River")  which  joins  the  main  stream  about  190  miles 
lower  down,  thus  enclosing  the  vast  island  of  Tupinambaramas. 

The  Tkombetas,  Tapajoz,  and  Xingu. 

Beyond  the  Madeira  confluence  the  largest  affluent  on  the  north  aide  is  the 
Trombetas,  which  collects  the  surface  waters  of  the  savannas,  and  on  its  course 
to  the  Amazons  develops  a  ramifying  lake  due  to  the  alluvial  matter  deposited 
by  the  mainstream  about  the  confluence.  Higher  up  similar  phenomena  are 
presented  by  the  Urubu,  Uatuma,  Yamunda  (Neamunda  or  Cumery),  all  carefully 
explored  by  Barbosa  Rodrigues.  Farther  down  the  Paru  and  the  Jary,  which 
descend  from  the  Tumuc-Humac  Mountains,  have  a  more  regular  course,  freer 
from  stagnant  waters,  but  obstructed  at  intervals  by  rapids  and  even  by  cascades. 
Crevaux  descended  the  Jary  and  the  Paru  in  1877-79  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

On  the  south  side  the  Amazons  is  joined  below  the  Madeira  by  the  Tapajoz, 
so  culled  from  the  Tapajocos  Indians,  who  have  been  completely  exterminated  by 
the  Portuguese.  Its  two  headstreams,  the  Arinos  and  the  Juruena,  rise  in 
Matto  Grosso,  near  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  and  after  their  junction  the 
Tapajoz  flows  parallel  with'  the  Madeira  north-eastwards  to  the  scarp  of  the 
plateau.  Here  it  is  obstructed  by  a  series  of  16  cataracts,  beyond  which  it 
forms  a  broad  navigable  watercourse,  flowing  between  wooded  banks  for  300 
miles  to  a  point  where  the  navigation  is  again  interrupted  by  the  Salto  Augusto, 
the  only  cascade  which  is  impassable  at  all  seasons. 

For  the  rest  of  its  course  of  220  miles  the  Tapajoz  forms  a  sluggish  stream 
nearly  as  dark  as  the  Rio  Negro,  which  gradually  expands  into  a  broad  lagoon 
with  scarcely  perceptible  current.  Like  that  of  the  Trombetas,  Lake  Villafranca, 
as  this  flooded  depression  is  called,  owes  its  existence  to  the  sedimentary  matter 
deposited  by  the  Amazons  at  the  confluence.  The  Tapajoz  presents  the  shortest 
natural  route  between  the  Amazons  and  Plate  estuaries. 

The  Xingu,  last  great  afllueut  of   the  Amazons  proper,   rises  on  the  same 
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plateau  us  the  Tapiijoz,  ond.  like  it,  is  obstructed  by  a  series  of  reefs  and  rapids, 
inaccessible  to  boats.  Although  visited  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Jesuit, 
Hundertpfund,  and  agiiin  in  1842  by  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  so  little  was  known  of 
the  Xingu  till  quite  recently  that  its  southern  affluents  figured  on  many  maps  as 
tributaries  of  the  Tapajoz.  But  the  charts  prepared  from  the  surveys  of  Von 
den  Steinen  in  18H4  and  1887  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  accurate. 

At  its  confluence  the  Xingu,  already  under  the  influence  of  the  tides,  expands 
into  a  vast  lake  like  that  of  the  Tapajoz.  The  strip  of  land  separating  it  from 
the  Amazons  is  divided  by  creeks  into  an  archipelago  of  wooded  islands,  while  a 
labyrinth  of  other  channels  is  developed  above  the  confluence  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  mainstream. 

Throughout  its  course  of  about  2,000  miles  between  Tabatinga  and  Macapa, 
the  Amazons  maintains  a  somewhat  uniform  aspect,  varying  in  breadth  fur  less 
than  the  llio  Negro,  and  nearly  everywhere  nairow  enough  for  at  least  a  fringe 
of  verdure  to  be  visible  on  both  banks  from  midstream.  Below  the  Trombetas 
confluence  it  even  contracts,  at  the  Obidos  narrows,  to  5,000  or  6,000  feet,  during 
the  floods  in  June,  with  a  mean  depth  of  250  feet,  and  a  velocity  of  about  8,000 
yards  an  hour.  From  these  data  it  muy  be  inferred  that  at  this  season  the  Ama/ons 
discharges  at  least  3,500,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  before  receiving  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Tapajoz,  Xingu,  and  some  other  affluents.  During  the  great 
inundations  the  overflow  south  of  Obidos  runs  into  the  Lago  Grande  de  Villa 
Francii,  a  vast  reservoir  34  miles  long  and  from  four  to  10  miles  wide.  Many 
billions  of  cubic  feet  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  sea  at  this  point.  In  the  same 
place  both  Spix  and  Martins  and  Wallace  have  estimated  the  discharge  in  the 
dry  season  at  not  more  than  530,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  annual  rainfall  of  the  whole  basin  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  100 
inches,  which  would  supply  a  uniform  discharge  of  at  least  18,000,000  cubic  feet. 
But  large  quantities  are  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  vast  reservoirs  lining  both 
banks  of  all  the  northern  and  southern  affluents  below  the  rapids. 

The  Amazonian  Mediterranean. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Amazonian  basin,  from  the  Andean  foothills  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  there  everywhere  occur  tabular  or  horizontal  terraces 
of  sandstone  and  argillaceous  rocks,  ranging  from  100  to  about  1,000  feet  in 
height.  In  the  central  part  of  the  depression  the  northern  and  southern  terraces 
recede  to  a  distance  of  some  500  miles  from  each  other ;  but  at  Obidos  and  Monte 
Alegre  they  approach  much  nearer  to  the  fluvial  banks.  Between  these  two 
towns,  Santarem  on  the  left  side  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  fragment  of  the 
same  rocky  formation,  which  extends  to  the  shores  and  islands  of  (he  estuiirv, 
including  most  of  the  large  island  of  Marajo  and  the  sea-coast  stretching  ;•  ut'j- 
eastwards  ir  the  direction  of  Piauhy  and  Ceara. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  vast  system  of  sedimentary  strata,  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  with  Agassiz  to  glacial  action,  or  with  other  geologists  more 
probably  to  the  paleozoic  and  especially  the  carboniferous  ages,  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  ut  some  remote  period  the  whole  region  of  plains  and  terraces  formed 
the  bod  of  u  vast  lake,  or  of  several  lakes  constituting  an  American  Mediterranean 
larger  than  the  Canadian  lake  system,  larger  even  than  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
Old  World.  In  the  Pebas  cliffs  on  the  Peruvian  Marai'ion,  Orton  discovered, 
embedded  in  layers  of  many-coloured  clays,  a  mass  of  marine  shells  comprising  no 
less  than  17  extinct  species  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 

At  that  time  the  Maranon,  issuing  from  the  Manseriche  gorges,  entered  the 
inland  sea  through  a  delta,  which,  gradually  advancing  eastwards,  at  last  filled 
the  whole  plain.  Possibly  the  fluvial  waters  were  then  discharged  north-eastwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  through  the  depression  at  present  traversed 

Fig.  33. — Amazonian  Depression  and  Outer  Zone  of  the  CATARAcrra. 

Scale  1  :  30,000,000. 


Zone  or  the  AmazoiiB  Affluents  above  the  Falls. 
— ^^— _——__  1,250  Miles. 

by  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  Orinoco.  At  least  the  marine  shells 
of  the  Upper  Amazons  resemble  the  types  characteristic  of  the  West  Indian 
waters.  In  that  case,  the  bluffs  of  Monte  Alegre,  the  Santarem  heights,  and 
the  other  hills  approaching  the  banks  of  the  Amazons  at  the  Obidos  narrows, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  ridge  or  dyke  which  formerly  closed  the 
basin  of  the  inland  sea  and  of  the  lakes  ascending  in  terraces  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  to  Lake  Titicaca.  .-- 

The  Amazonian  Floods. 
As  regular  in  its  periodical  changes  as  the  Nile  itself,  the  Amazons  rises  and 
falls    with  the   alternating   seasons  by  a  succession  of   "  ebbs "  and    "  flows  " 
(enckcnte  and  vasante),  in  which  the  inhabitants  recognise  a  sort  of  tidal  move- 
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ment.  On  the  Br.iziliun  frontier  it  begins  to  swell  in  the  month  of  February, 
und  under  the  combined  uctiou  of  melting  snows  and  torrential  ruins  it  grudu- 
ally  attiiins  u  level  of  40,  00,  or  even  5(5  feet  ubove  low-wuter  mirk.  But  the 
Hood  waters,  diversely  influenced  by  the  special  inundations  of  the  atHuents  on 
both  sides,  do  not  reach  the  lower  Ama/ons  till  the  mouth  of  April.  In  the 
lower  reaches  a  sort  of  balance  is  struck  between  the  waters  coming  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south ;  the  rise  of  the  one  corresponds  with  the  full  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  Amazons  always  exceeds  the  dead  level  that  it  would  reach  if 
regulated  by  the  action  of  the  Maranon  alone. 

During  the  floods  the  low  islands  disappeiir,  the  banks  are  inundated,  the 
scattered  lagoons  unite  with  the  river  and  ramify  in  vast  inland  seas,  driving  the 
animals  to  take  refuge  in  the  forest  trees,  and  the  Indians  to  encamp  on  rafts 
moored  to  the  shore.  Then,  as  the  stream  begins  to  fall,  the  waters,  returning 
to  their  bed,  slowly  erode  the  soddened  banks  by  their  underwash,  and  huge 
masses  of  earth  suddenly  give  way  carrying  with  them  trees,  snags,  and  animals. 
The  islands  themselves  are  often  exposed  to  sudden  destruction,  and  when  the 
protecting  barriers  of  drift-wood  yield  to  the  force  of  the  current,  a  few  hours 
sufHce  for  the  swirling  waters  to  sweep  them  away.  Then  follow  those  long  pro- 
cessions of  tangled  masses  of  earth,  snugs,  branches,  breaking  asunder  and  again 
uniting,  accumulating  about  the  headlands,  spreading  along  the  margins,  often 
transporting  whole  floras  of  herbaceous  plants  attached  to  the  roots,  whole  faunas 
of  birds  perched  on  the  boughs  or  of  reptiles  coiled  round  the  stems. 

The  Amazon's  Estuauy. 

The  Atlantic  tides  ascend  the  Amazons  as  far  as  Santurem,  over  600  miles 
from  Cape  do  Norte,  which  is  regarded  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  estuary.  But 
the  salt  water  does  not  enter  the  river,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  flow  is  to  check 
the  speed  and  raise  the  level  of  the  fluvial  current.  Even  round  Mexiuna  Island 
in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  the  water  is  quite  fresh  and  potable  at  all  seasons. 

The  great  clash  between  the  fluvial  and  marine  waters  takes  place  in  the 
broad  part  of  the  estuary  where  the  Amazons,  losing  in  depth,  spreads  over  the 
lateral  shoals  and  banks.  Here  the  waves,  impelled  by  the  marine  current  and  by 
the  Atlantic  swell  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  especially  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  meet  the  fluvial  waters  on  a  rapidly-rising  bed.  Thus  is 
produced  the  pororocn,  that  is,  according  to  Barbo?a  Rodrigues,  the  poroc  poroc,  or 
"  destroyer."  This  Amazonian  bore  exceeds  in  height  all  those  developed  in  the 
Seine,  Ganges,  Yangtze,  or  elsewhere.  Its  terrible  roar  is  heard  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles,  and  the  successive  waves,  the  first  of  which  is  at  times  10  feet 
high,  form  a  complete  barrier  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  estuary.  Their 
violence  is  felt  especially  about  Cape  do  Norte  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ara- 
guary  and  the  Straits  of  Maraca  Island. 

The  estuary,  which  is  intersected  by  the  equator,  expands  between  Marajo 
Island  and  the  Guiana  coast  to  a  broad  marine  inlet,  forming  that  "  fresh-water 
Bea  "  which  so  astonished  Pinzon  and  other  navigators  after  him.     West  and 
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south  of  ^[iirajo  Island  tho  estuary  laniifios  into  i.  uibj'nnib  ■  creeks  and  chan- 
hoIh,  which  niurgo  in  another  t-stuary,  that  of  th«-  ^io  Toeauli  s.  At  tn'.4  uij^lit 
all  tho8<!  fluvial  waters  nii^rht  seem  to  hulong  to  thu  AMiu/.ouiuu  .systuii'  'nti  the 
Anmzons  and  Toeantins  currents  do  not  intermingle,  or  at  leafft  tht  lu  to  tu 
a  scarcely  appreciable  extent.  Nevertheless,  the  western  creeks  tlir"'  '>  which 
the  Amazons  communicates  with  the  llio  I'ara  are  flooded  by  the  wui  f   tlu; 

great  river.     Thua  u  dniuU  portion  of  the  larger  current  would  appear  to  ioiu  that 

Fig.  ;it.— Amazonian  Oulf. 
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of  the  TocQUtins,  and  the  Rio  de  Para  might  in  a  sense  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazons. 

In  the  interior  the  sandstones  of  the  Amazonian  basin  crumble  away  under 
the  action  of  winds,  rains,  sun,  and  vegetation.  But  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  estuary  they  are  further  exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Atlantic  waves.  Both  geology  and  contemporary  history  show  that  the  sea 
is  hero  steadily  encroaching  on  the  land,  swallowing  up  islets,  eating  away  the 
shores  of  islands  and  headlands.  Thus  the  coast  of  Macapa  on  the  north  side 
of  the  estuary  has  considerably  receded  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; 
41 
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SulindK  Point,  oust  of  tlio  Ilio  1*aru,  iind  Suiitii  Aiuui,  caHt  uf  Muranliao,  havo  lM)tli 
lont  gri)uiiil,  wliilu  Citviunii  in  tliu  airlii|H<lit^o  crosHod  by  tho  o([(iut(>r  bun  bueii 
cut  in  two  by  u  Htruit  formed  l)y  tbo  gradual  cxpanHion  of  two  crooks  on  oppo' 
site  mdoa  of  tho  iNlund. 

Hut  what  bi'cornoH  of  tho  prodigious  (|U!intitic>ri  of  sodimont  continually 
washed  down  by  tin*  Aina/ons,  wliich,  unlike  the  Mississippi  and  ho  inuny  other 
great  rivorH,  buihls  up  no  (bdiu  at  its  mouth  Y  Tliis  mfdiinent  probably  represents 
a  cubo  r>00  feet  on  all  sides  flouted  down  ovory  24  hours.  .Such  a  mais 
spn-ad  over  tho  estuary  and  surrounding  waters  would  rapidly  raise  tho  marinn 
i)ed  but  for  tho  groat  e(piatorial  current,  by  which  it  is  cauglit  up  and  distributod 
along  the  coast  in  tho  direction  of  tho  north-west.  Some  of  the  matter  hold  in 
solution  is  thus  deposited  on  tho  Guiana  seaboard,  while  much  more  is  dispersed 
ovor  tho  West  India  waters,  and  ospociuUy  along  tho  shores  of  Georgia  and  both 
Curolinus.  Hero  should  probably  bo  sought  tho  truo  Amazonian  delta ;  hero 
would  socm  to  bo  deposited  tho  uUuviul  matter  incessantly  washed  down  from 
tho  equatorial  Andes. 

Navioatio.n  ok  thk  Amazons. 

Ik'foro  the  introduction  of  steam,  sailing  craft  t<jok  five  full  months  to  ascend 
from  Para  to  tho  "  bar  "  of  tho  Ilio  Negro,  and  five  more  to  stem  tho  curt  "nt  us 
far  us  the  Peruvian  frontier.  At  that  time  tho  circumnavigation  of  tho  :jjlobo 
even  against  unfavourable  winds  and  currents  took  less  time  than  tho  ascent  of 
tho  Amazons  with  tho  trade  winds  sotting  steadily  up  stream.  Steam,  aided, 
since  18G7,  by  tho  opening  of  tho  river  to  uU  flags,  has  o'.fected  a  revolution  in  the 
Aina/oniun  world,  tho  consequences  of  which  are  making  themselves  felt  more 
and  more  every  your.  Tho  region  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  formorlj  cut  off  from 
the  great  trading  centres,  has,  so  to  say,  been  brought  to  tao  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  continued  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  by  the  gren;  river,  presenting 
with  its  endless  ramifications  a  prodigious  system  of  uaviguble  waters  over 
30,000  miles  in  extent.  If  the  whole  of  Brazil  be  viewed  as  an  island  encircled 
by  oceanic  and  fluvial  waters,  its  periphery  may  bo  taken  ut  ubout  14,000  miles,  of 
which  3,500,  or  about  one-fourth,  belong  to  tho  Amuzoniun  system. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  mainstream  with  its  more  important  Brazilian 
affluents : — 


Length  in 
Kng.  Milei. 

UmJniM<e  »rca 
iu  w].  milCH. 

Mean  ■li«pharge 
iu  cubic  feet 
pel  necoiid. 

Navigable  oourie. 

Steamers. 

Boat«. 

Mara  Ron 

.      1,500 

400,010 

707,000 

880 

1,120 

(  I<,'a      • 

.      1,000 

45.000 

75,000 

920 

660 

Northern  1  Japura 

.      1,750 

118.000 

177,000 

970 

920 

Affluoute  1  Rio  Negro 

KllO 

272.000 

380,000 

460 

450 

TrombetaH 

S.-iO 

46.800 

53,000 

280 

310 

/  Javery 

600 

34.500 

50,000 

600 

600 

Jutaliy 

400 

11,800 

18,000 

310 

370 

Southern 
Afilueuts 

Jurua . 

.     1,250 

91,200 

88.000 

920 

1,100 

Funis 

.     2,2L'0 

117,000 

141,000 

1,120 

1,.550 

Madeira 

.     3,000 

403,000 

565,000 

660 

1,050 

Tapajoz 

.     1,200 

164,000 

183,000 

200 

860 

V  Xinf?u 

.     1,300 

160,000 

111,000 

7o 

630 

Amazons  from  Peru  tn 

the  Atla 

ntio 

3,600 

2,235,000 

4,240,000 

3,220 

3,500 
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Climatk  (•!••  Amvzoma. 

Tho  elimiiU'  of  tliis  rojjion  is  rovoulod  by  (Jio  action  of  tho  river  itN(>lf,  by  the 
wiiidN  checking  itH  current,  the  periudiciil  oHciUutioiis  of  its  discharge,  tho  ulfer- 
natiug  rido  and  full  of  its  utlluentH.  A  "  viHihlt;  ecpiutor,"  an  it  has  been  culled  in 
roferonce  to  ita  course,  puniUel  with  the  line  intersecting  its  buMiii  from  the  AndcH 
to  tho  Atlantic,  the  Anui/onH  never  leaves  tho  zone  in  wliich  the  norlh-ouHt  iind 
south-east  trade  winds  contend  for  t»lio  supremacy.  UsuuUy  these  regulur  winds 
petietrute  inland  no  furtiier  thuu  MuniiuH  ut  tho  lUo  Negro  cMiflueuco,  beyond 
wkiich  the  aerial  currents  become  less  uniform,  being  deflected  from  their  normul 
course  by  local  iiiHuenees,  such  as  the  Venezuelan  llanos  in  the  north,  tho  Bolivian 
uud  Mutto  Oro83o  plains  in  the  south. 

The  light  breeze  following  tho  flow  of  tho  Amazons  coicMncs  with  tho 
trades  passing  higher  up  to  refresh  the  atmosphere,  thus  contributing  to  give  the 
Amazonian  lands  a  fur  greater  relative  salubrity  than  that  of  munj  other  tropicul 
regions.  In  April  and  the  beginning  of  Alay  the  ''  general"  winds,  us  the  trades 
are  culled,  prevail  from  Cape  S.  Uoquo  to  Muruululo,  and  uro  rapidly  propagated 
along  the  seaboard,  following  in  tho  wake  of  tho  sun  ou  its  course  to  tho  northern 
tropic.  But  on  reaching  the  estuary  they  aro  arrested,  or  ut  least  greutly  roturded 
for  a  time,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  utmosphorio  current  accompanying 
that  of  the  river,  and  felt  ut  a  distance  of  150  or  200  miles  from  the  coust.  Thus 
it  ha])pcns  that  tho  south-east  trades  sometimes  take  quite  two  months  to  advance 
from  Cupe  S.  Roque  to  tho  Orinoco. 

The  prevalence  of  these  winds  coincides  with  tho  di  season  from  Septembei 
to  January,  while  the  culms  correspond  with  tho  rainy  period  from  February  to 
July  and  August.  The  mean  rainfall  for  the  whole  basin  probably  exceeds  HO 
inches,  tho  slight  precipitation  in  the  region  of  tho  suvunnus  being  compensuted 
by  the  heuvy  downpours  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  But  great  differences 
are  observed  between  the  climates  of  the  lower  and  upper  Amazonian  districts. 
The  latter,  being  less  exposed  to  the  fresh  sea  breezes,  have  a  greater  range  of 
temperature ;  the  liio  Negro  is  often  swept  by  fierce  gules  aud  here  line  and  rainy 
weather  follow  without  much  regularity  throughout  the  year.  At  Para,  on  the 
contrary,  the  seasons  are  much  more  sharply  defined,  despite  the  slight  variations 
of  temperature  from  month  to  month.* 
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Amazonian  Flora. 
The  hot  and  moist  Amazonian  woodlands  rival,  and  even  surpass  in  their 
immensity  the  great  forest  zone  of  the  Congo  itself.  The  selvu,  that  is,  the 
thickly  wooded  region,  occupies  with  little  interruption  a  space  estimated  at 
about  2,00l.\000  square  miles,  or  seventeen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Including  the  north-eastern  tracts  on  the  Guiana  seaboard,  it  extends  in  a  broad 
zone   between  the  Amazons  and  the   suvannas,  but  is  interrupted  towards  the 


"  Meteorological  conditiona  of  Para  in  Brazilian  Amazonia  : 

Temperature. 

Tjititndt.  Maximum.  Mean. 

Para.        .     1'28'S.  95- Fahr.  82°Fahr. 


Minimum, 
72°  f  ahr. 


Bainfall. 
120  iuuhes. 
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Atlantic  by  extensive  grassy  spaces,  such  as  thccampo  (plain)  of  Alemquer  and  parts 
of  Marajo  Island.  Towards  the  west  it  broadens  out  over  the  Upper  Orinoco 
basin,  and  also  comprises  the  eastern  slopes  of  South  Colombia,  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
und  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  low-lying  plains  traversed  by  all  the  southern  Amazons 
affluents  below,  and  even  for  some  distance  above,  the  rapids  in  the  direction  of 
the  Brazilian  plateaux. 

Many  parts  of  the  selva  have  never  been  visited  or  traversed  except  by  the 


Fig.  35. — DiruNAi  Tempeeatuhes  of  Paba  and  London. 
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natural  routes  of  its  navigable  streams,  although  its  true  character  is  not  best  seen 
from  the  banks  of  creeks  or  rivers.  The  traveller  sailing  up  the  Amazons  sees 
little  except  a  compact  wall  of  forest  trees  interlaced  with  lianas,  overtopped  by  a 
continuous  mass  oi  verdure,  the  stems  rising  on  both  banks  like  a  line  of  pali- 
sades straight  as  reeds,  enveloped  in  gloom  at  their  base,  expanding  overhead  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  From  the  boats  in  midstream  no  precise  forms  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  rampart  of  vegetation  ;  to  form  some  idea  of  the  endless  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  the  observer  must  penetrate  into  some  of  these  sinuous  igamp^s 
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which  ramify  aiuid  the  thousanda  of  archipelagoes  strewn  over  the  Amazons. 
Here  the  plants  overhanging  the  stream  present  an  infinite  variety  of  vegetable 
life,  feathery  or  fan-shaped  foliage,  pendent  clusters  of  bloom,  gorgeous  festoons 
of  flowery  creepers. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Amazonian  flora  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Brazil 
proper.  Both  doubtless  possess  many  forms  in  common  ;  but  the  contrasts  are 
numerous,  and  the  Para  region  resembles  Cayenne  in  its  flora  and  fauna  far  more 
closely  than  it  does  South  Brazil.  This  remarkable  fact  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  geologists  who  hold  that  the  Amazonian  waters  were  formerly 
barred  by  a  transverse  ridge  from  access  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  present 
estuary.  The  species  originating  on  the  Guiana  uplands  might  thus  have  been 
easily   propagated  southwards  across   Marajo  and  the  other  islands  to    South 
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Fig.  36.— AicAzoNiAN  Selva. 
Scale  1  :  40,000,000. 
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/.mazonia.  With  these  were  intermingled  some  Andean  forms  descending  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  reaches  after  the  rupture  of  the  transverse  dyke. 

An  endless  variety  of  local  forms  corresponds  with  the  varying  character  of  the 
soil,  in  one  place  alluvial  or  rocky,  in  another  saudy  or  clayey,  dry  or  marshy. 
The  more  recent  riverside  igapos,  14  or  15  feet  above  low-water  mark,  in  many 
places  occupying  lacustrine  depressions  many  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  are 
overgrown  with  tall  grasses,  willows,  or  trumpet-trees  (cecropias).  The  zone  of 
older  igapos  is  recognised  at  a  distance  by  other  forms,  including  the  rubber-tree 
{siphonin  elastica).  Higher  up  the  belt  of  clays  and  alluvial  tracts,  flooded  only 
during  the  inundations,  are  indicated  by  thickets  of  various  palms  and  numerous 
other  species.  Then  follows  the  firm  ground,  the  old  argillaceous  bed  of  the  inland 
seas,  where  flourish  most  of  those  large  trees  whose  wood  exceeds  in  beauty  and 
hardness  that  of  the  finest  European  forms.  -   ' 

Although  nowhere  rivalling  the  Australian  or  Californian  giants,  some  of  the 
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trees  attain  a  height  of  If^O  or  even  200  feet.  Such  are  the  moirutinga,  probably 
a  variety  of  the  inora  cj-irlm  of  Guiana;  the  samauma  {oriodendron  samanma),  and 
the  massarunduba,  or  "  milk-tree,"  whose  sap  is  taken  with  coffee,  though  large 
quantities  appear  to  Ix^  dangerous.  The  widespreading  branches  of  a  gigantic 
ceaba,  discovered  bj'  Wallis  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Branco,  covered  a  space  of 
about  six  acres,  where  25,000  persons  might  find  standing  room.  The  monguba, 
another  species  of  bombax  or  silk-cotton  tree,  has  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  all 
its  leaves  before  sprouting  again. 

A  strange  and  striking  feature  of  Amazonian  arborescence  consists  in  the  great 
development  of  the  outer  walls  sustaining,  but  detached  from,  the  stem,  leaving  an 
intervening  space  wide  enough  to  afford  refuge  to  several  persons.  Another 
characteristic  of  these  woodlands  are  the  countless  species  of  parasitic  growths, 
climbing  the  trunk  to  reach  the  light,  or  clinging  to  the  branches,  from  which 
hang  their  long  aerial  roots,  waving  in  the  breeze,  or  interlacing  with  the 
ascending  lianas. 

Palms,  of  which  there  occur  several  hundred  species,  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  arborescent  forms,  even  forming  whole  forests  in  certain  sandy  districts 
and  on  the  margins  of  tlie  savannas.  In  many  places  a  single  variety  prevails — 
the  graceful  assai  (enferpe  okracea)  round  about  Para ;  the  paxiuba  (iriartea 
exhorifza)  in  parts  of  the  Japura  and  19a  valleys  ;  the  barrigoto  {iriartea  vcntricosa) 
on  the  Upper  Amazons ;  the  piassaba  in  the  Rio  Negro  basin ;  the  tucum  (astro- 
caryum  rulgarc)  on  the  Purus  and  Jurua. 

European  travellers  are  surprised  by  the  lack  of  bright  flowers.  Even  orchids 
ure  rare,  while  edible  fruits,  abounding  in  some  districts,  are  absent  from  others. 
The  sandy  rivei'-banks  with  a  sunny  aspect  yield  the  caju  [amcardium  occidentale), 
the  fruit  of  which  is  much  prized ;  the  guajeru  (chrysobalantis  icaco)  of  the  coast- 
lands,  the  wild  pineapple  {bromeUa  ahacari),  the  inga  lucida,  and  the  various  passion- 
flowers, all  contribute  fruits  or  berries  much  valued  by  the  natives. 

Other  products  of  the  selva,  cabinet- woods,  rubber,  various  gums,  resins,  and 
camphorated  substances,  drugs,  fibres,  and  dyewoods,  exist  in  thousands  and  are 
daily  being  more  and  more  utilised  by  human  industry. 

The  Amazonian  Fauna. 

The  death-like  stillness  prevailing  in  many  districts  might  lead  the  observer  to 
suppose  that  animal  life  was  poorly  represented  in  these  woodlands.  But  if 
individuals  are  few,  the  species  present  a  great  diversity.  During  his  eleven  years' 
exploration  in  Amazonia,  Bates  collected  as  many  as  14,712  animal  forms,  of  which 
8,000  were  completely  new  to  science.  Life  teems  even  in  apparently  deserted 
parts  of  the  selva ;  the  gloom  beneath  the  undergrowth  moy  be  forsaken,  while 
the  foliage  bathed  in  light  is  alive  with  whole  populations  of  insects,  birds,  and 
oven  mammals. 

Most  of  the  quadrupeds  have  so  well  adapted  themselxes  to  their  environment 
that  they  advance  easily  from  tree  to  tree.  The  laud  mammals  are  both  few  and 
nearly  all  of  small  size ;  even  the  tapir,  largest  of  all,  is  smaller  than  the  original 
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type.  But  on  tho  other  hand  there  are  38  members  of  the  m>.:ikey  family, 
all  climbers  and  ;i  with  prehensile  tails.  The  cercoleptes,  a  species  of  bear,  is  also 
of  exclusively  arboreal  habits,  and  of  the  four  kinds  of  ant-eaters  [myrmecophaga) 
studied  by  Bates,  three  live  in  the  trees,  us  do  also  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  colossal  megatherium  (sloth),  besides  various  squirrels,  snakes,  and  other 
reptiles. 

Gulls  and  the  frigate-bird  ascend  the  Amazons  to  the  Peruvian  plains  2,500 
miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  manatee  and  dolphins  frequent  all  the  large  affluents 
as  far  as  the  first  rapids.  But  the  various  species  of  cetaceans  have  acquired 
exclusively  fluvial  forms.  The  water  boa  (eunecies  niurimis),  which  sometimes 
attacks  man,  acquires  enormous  proportions  in  the  Napo  basin,  where  Osculati  saw 
one  which  appeared  to  him  some  50  or  60  feet  long. 

The  Amazons  waters  are  infested  by  the  formidable  jacare  uassu,  or  great 
crocodile ;  but  the  turtle,  which  formerly  swarmed  in  the  main  stream,  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  or  driven  up  the  affluents  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  its 
eggs.  Both  of  these  animals  withdraw  to  the  lakes  and  tributaries  during  the 
rainy  season,  returning  in  the  dry  period,  or  else  burying  themselves  in  the  mud 
during  the  summer  months.  Saurians  and  fishes  of  identical  species  vary  in  colour 
according  to  the  darker  or  lighter  tints  of  the  fluvial  waters  frequented  by  them. 

All  the  running  waters  teem  with  fishes,  and  the  600  or  700  species  estimated 
by  Spix  were  raised  by  Agaasiz  to  nearly  2,000  for  the  Amazons  alone,  that  is, 
twice  as  many  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  than  in  the  whole  Atlantic.  The 
Ilyanuary  lagoon  west  of  the  Rio  [Negro  confluence  contains  over  200,  or  more 
than  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe  together.  Some  are  extremely  ferocious  ; 
the  jura nhas  {tctragonopterus),  despite  their  small  size,  attack  man  with  great  fury, 
and  often  snap  off  the  lips  of  dogs  and  horses  drinking  in  the  streams  infested  by 
them. 

Although  poor  in  some  bird  forms,  notably  humming  birds,  Amazonia  abounds 
in  others,  and  Wallace  alone  collected  over  500  different  kinds.  Aquatic  beetles 
are  rare,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  less  than  700  species  of  butterflies  occur  within 
a  radius  of  four  miles  round  Para.  It  was  the  extreme  variety  of  the  lepidoptera 
that  enabled  Bates  to  prosecute  those  comparative  studies  on  transformation  and 
mimicry  that  supplied  so  many  arguments  in  support  of  Darwin's  theory  on  the 
Origin  of  Species.  Some  of  the  winged  pests,  such  as  the  nocturnal  mosquito  ajid 
the  pium  or  day  fly,  render  certain  riverside  districts  in  the  Purus  valley  quite 
uninhabitable ;  the  sauba  ant  also  (cecodoma  cephalotes),  which  lines  its  underground 
galleries  with  leaves,  makes  all  tillage  impossible  in  many  places.  Coffee  planta- 
tions laid  out  at  great  cost  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  its  invading  hosts.  The 
galleries,  which  extend  to  a  distance  of  160  and  even  200  feet,  are  the  work  of  a 
delving  population  provided  with  a  frontal  eye  like  the  fabulous  cyclops  or  the 
modern  miners  with  their  Davy  lamps.  A  denizen  of  these  subterranean  abodes 
is  the  amphisbcEna,  "  mother  of  the  saubas,"  a  harmless  snake  said  by  the  natives 
to  have  two  heads.  Even  more  dreaded  than  the  sauba  is  the  formiga  do  fogo,  or 
"  fire-ant "  {myrmica  rubra),  which  has  at  times  put  whole  communities  to  flight. 
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Tnhaiutants  of  Amazonia. 

Amongst  the  few  traces  of  the  former  iuhubitants  of  Amazonia  is  a  necro- 
polis discovered  near  Manuos,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  contnining  hundreds 
of  large  mortuary  jars  of  elegant  design,  but  of  unknown  origin.  To  a  more 
recent  period  would  appear  to  belong  the  shell-mounds  occurring'  near  Para,  in 
Marajo  Island  and  in  the  Santarem  district.  The  numerous  fragments  of  human 
industry  found  in  these  mounds  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  present 
riverine  populations ;  some  of  the  skulls  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the 
Tapuyos.  liike  those  of  the  Missi-isippi  basin,  some  of  the  mounds  affect  the 
form  of  caymans  or  other  huge  animals,  probably  the  otem  of  the  tribe.  Certain 
jude  objects,  "  worth  their  weight  in  gold,"  are  supposed  by  most  observers  to 
have  come  from  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rio  firanco ;  one,  representing  a  jaguar 
devouring  a  turtle,  recalls  the  style  of  similar  Muysca  sculptures.  Inscribed 
rocks  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Tapajoz,  and  Madeira 
valleys. 

Of  the  150  tribes  recorded  by  Orellana  on  his  memorable  voyage  down  the 
Amazons  all  have  disappeared,  and  such  has  been  the  destruction  of  human  life 
that  the  white  man  would  seem  to  have  visited  these  regions  only  to  create  a 
solitude.  Very  few  full-blood  Indians  now  survive  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons, 
and  those  formerly  grouped  in  communities  under  the  Jesuits  are  now  merged  in 
a  homogeneous  population  speaking  the  lingoa  geral  which  had  been  taught  them 
with  the  catechism,  but  which  is  itself  now  being  gradually  replaced  by  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Brazilian  traders. 

The  Tapuyos,  Arawaks,  and  Caribs. 

These  Indians  take  the  general  name  of  Tapuyos,  which  appears  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Tupinamba  ir'ihe  that  migrated  from  East  Brazil  to 
Amazonia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  probably  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Tupi  family,  whose  various  dialects  resembled  that  which  the  Jesuits  reduced 
to  written  form  and  made  the  "  general  language  "  of  Brazil.  A  purer  form  of 
this  idiom  appears  to  be  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay,  where  is  probably  to  be  sought 
the  origin  of  these  Amazonian  Tupis.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Tupi 
grammar  by  Anchieta  in  1595,  this  dialect  has  been  sedulously  cultivated,  and 
now  possesses  quite  a  literature,  in  which  the  Brazilians  themselves  take  a  certain 
patriotic  pride. 

It  is  scarcely  any  longer  possible  to  recognise  the  original  elements  amid  the 
endless  intermingliugs  that  have  taken  place  between  the  red,  white,  and  black 
races.  The  term  mameluco,  at  first  restricted  to  the  children  of  white  fathers 
and  Indian  mothers,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  all  half-breeds.  A  very  marked 
type  is  that  of  the  cafuzo,  the  offspring  of  a  black  father  and  Indian  mother, 
noted  especially  for  his  enormous  head  of  bristly  black  hair,  lank  but  not  woolly. 
In  general,  the  mixed  Amazonian  populations  may  be  said  to  have  gained  in 
physical  beauty  and  natural  grace,  as  well  as  in  intelligence. 

Besides  the  Tupuyo  half-castes,  good  boatmen,  but  indolent,  and  of  little  use 
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on  the  plantations,  all  the  uffluonts  of  the  mainstreum  are  still  occupied  by  nume- 
rous full-blood  aborigines,  who  have  hitherto  kept  mainly  aloof  from  the  white 
una  black  intruders.  Despite  the  studies  of  D'Orbigny,  Martius,  Crevaux,  Coudreau, 
Ehrenreich,  and  other  ethnologists,  much  doubt  still  prevails  regarding  the  mutual 
affinities  of  these  peoples,  who,  however,  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of  their 
dialects,  would  appear  to  belong  to  a  small  number  of  original  groups. 

The  Armcakn  and  the  Otribii  of  Venezuela  and  Guiuua  are  here  also  numerously 
represented ;  but  the  Tupi  constitute  the  chief  ethnical  element  throughout  the 
southern  section  of  the  Amazonian  basin.  On  the  northern  slope,  and  especially 
in  the  I^a  and  Japura  valleys,  the  dominant  people  are  the  Mirauhas,  a  general 
name  applied  by  Ehrenreich  to  various  scattered  tribes  living  apart  from  each 
other.     Another  distinct  group  is  that  of  the  Carayan  of  the  Xingu  and  Araguaya 

basins,  who  differ  both  in  speech, 

,       .  J  »  1,  ,1  Fiflr.  37.— Catusa  Half-bbebs. 

physique,  and  usages  from  all  the  " 

others.  Of  the  entire  Amazonian 
indigenous  population,  estimated 
at  about  90,000,  all  these  inde- 
pendent wild  tribes  number  prob- 
ably about  one-half. 

On  the  Upper  SolimOes  the 
riverside  populations  are  already 
very  mixed,  although  still  pre- 
serving their  tribal  organisation 
and  traditions.  Here  are  met  a 
few  Omaguas,  recognised  by  their 
round,  soft  features,  some  Yahuas 
of  haughty  carriage,  and  the 
Ticunas,  distinguished  by  their 
painted  robes.  The  warlike 
Miranhas  carry  a  rude  spear  of 
hard  wood,  and  use  a  kind  of 
drum    hollowed    from    a    single 

block,  which  is  heurd  "  two  leagues  away,"  and  with  which  they  are  said  to 
communicate  news  from  village  to  village,  like  some  of  the  West  African  tribes. 
Like  the  old  Quichuas,  they  ensnare  the  game  by  means  of  coarse  nets  suspended 
from  tree  to  tree. 

Near  the  Miranhas  dwell  some  tribes  of  different  stock,  amongst  others  the 
Carijonas  and  the  Witotos,  or  "enemies,"  whom  Crevaux  met  on  the  Upper 
Japura,  beyond  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  who  are  pure  Caribs,  while  the  Passe  of 
the  Lower  F9a  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Arawaks.  These  are  distinguished 
by  their  fine  physique,  intelligence,  gentle  disposition,  and  skill,  hence  are  much 
valued  as  domestic  servants  in  Manaos.  Like  their  Uainuma  neighbours,  they 
blackened  a  great  part  of  the  face  with  the  juice  of  the  genipa,  whence  the  expres- 
sion Jui'i  Pixuna,  "  Blackmouths,"  often  applied  to  them. 
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Rio  Neoro  and  Tkombetas  Trihes. 

On  the  Uaupos  branch  of  tho  Rio  Nogro  dwell  tho  Uaupos,  ii  group  of  21 
tribes  speaking  I-j  different  dialects,  and  according  to  Coudrcau  of  diverse  origin. 
Some,  such  as  tho  dominant  Tarfanas,  are  undoubtedly  Caribs,  while  the  Macus, 
who  roam  the  forests  from  the  Andes  to  Manaos,  would  seem  to  bo  akin  to  the 
Witotos  of  tho  Upper  Japura,  though  these  also  arc  stated  to  be  true  Caribs. 

Most  of  the  Uaupos  differ  in  dress  and  usages  as  well  as  in  speech,  and  their 
common  religion  appears  to  be  tho  chief  bond  of  union  between  them.  Despite 
the  zeal  of  tho  Catholic  missionaries,  they  still  preserve  a  national  cult,  in  which 
are  intermingled  Pagan  and  Christian  rites,  the  latter  derived  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Jesuits  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Tupan,  a  great  traveller,  and  author 
of  tho  numerous  drasvings  c  irved  on  tho  granite  rocks  about  the  cataracts,  repre- 
sents the  God  of  the  Cliristians.  Jurupuri,  the  native  god,  born  of  Virgin  Mary, 
is  au  evil  genius,  who  encourages  drink,  murder,  and  other  vices  amongst  his 
people.  In  his  honour  are  celebrated  great  feasts,  dances,  flagellations,  and  orgies  ; 
but  he  receives  a  secret  worship,  from  which  the  women  are  jealously  excluded. 
But  all  the  Uaupos  are  disappearing,  and  in  the  Rio  Negro  basin  civilised  and 
saviige  together  had  been  reduced  to  8,000  in  1884. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Macusi,  durainuut  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains drained  by  the  Rio  hranco,  appear  to  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  acquired  the  ascendancy  over  the  AVapisianas. 
The  Macusi,  probably  of  Tupi  stock,  form  two  main  groups,  one  in  the  east  on  the 
rivers  Malm  and  Takutu,  the  other  in  the  west  towards  the  Upper  Uraricuera 
basin.  Formerly  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  poisonous  arrows,  they  have 
ceased  to  prepare  the  curare  poison,  and  now  use  firearms.  Their  savannas  being 
traversed  by  the  natural  highway  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Amazons, 
they  have  recently  taken  to  trade,  and  already  begin  to  speak  a  little  broken 
English. 

Next  to  these  the  most  powerful  tribe  are  the  "Wayewe  of  the  Upper  Mapuerro, 
which  flows  to  the  Amazons  under  the  name  of  Urubu.  The  Wayewe,  that  is, 
"  Whites,"  are  probably  pure  Caribs,  men  of  splendid  physique,  noble  features, 
fair  complexion,  and  very  industrious.  The  kindred  Japii  are  "the  finest 
Indians "  met  by  Coudreau  during  his  ten  years'  explorations  in  Guiana.  This 
observer  was  surprised  to  find  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  amongst  the  Japii,  while 
their  northern  neighbours,  the  Tucms,  were  distinguished  by  prominent  cheek- 
bones and  oblique  Mongol  eyes. 

Except  the  Macusi,  Wayewes,  and  Piangotos,  all  the  independent  tribes  ot 
the  Rio  Branco,  Urubu,  Yamunda,  and  Trombetas  rivers  appear  to  be  decreasing. 
Several  have  even  disappeared  altogether,  amongst  others  the  Paravilhanas, 
"  Bowmen,"  who  were  very  powerful  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  groups  recorded  in  1787  only  nine  survive,  and  one  of  these,  the  Crichanas 
of  the  Rio  Jauapery,  at  constant  war  with  the  whites,  were  threatened  with 
extinction,  when  Barbosa  Rodrigues  succeeded  in  establishing  peace  between  the 
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hostile  elemonla.     Tlio  Crichanas  linvo  the  curious  cuatom  of  burying  their  dcud 
in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  killed  by  the  close  embrace  of  coiling  lianas. 

All  the  wild  tribes  being  driven  to  the  upper  reaches  above  the  ropids,  the 
Tapuyos,  Negroes,  and  Bru/iliuns  occupy  the  lower  courses  of  the  northern 
affluents,  whore  some  have  formed  little  mucamhon,  or  potty  coniniuuul  settle- 
ments, inhabited  especially  by  runuwoy  blacks,  deserters,  and  freedraen.  Through 
their  influence  Portuguese  is  gradually  replacing  the  native  dialects  in  this 
remote  region  where  the  liiigoa  geral  had  never  penetrated.  Iloro  are  still 
vainly  sought  the  famous  "  Amazons  "  of  the  Icumiuba  nation,  with  whom  the 
whites  had  to  contend  during  their  first  voyage  down  the  great  river  named  from 

Fig.  38.— Indian  Populations  of  Amazonia. 
Soale  1  :  36,000,UOO. 
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them.  According  to  Wallace,  Orellana  and  his  companions,  seeing  the  young 
Indian  warriors  in  the  distance,  with  their  long  hair  dressed  in  a  top-knot,  their 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  berries,  may  have  easily  taken  them  for  women  ;  hence 
the  origin  of  the  fabulous  Amazons,  suggested  by  classical  reminiscences.  Both 
Barbosa  Rodrigues  and  Coudrcau  believe  that  the  tribe  of  pretended  female  warriors 
is  still  represented  by  some  of  the  Uaupes,  whose  chiefs  possess  "  divine  stones," 
quartz,  jasper,  or  jade,  through  which  they  take  years  to  drill  holes,  and  which 
serve  both  as  amulets  and  as  badges  of  their  authority.  On  the  Tipper  Yamunda 
is  seen  a  lake  consecrated  to  "Mother  Moon,"  into  which  the  "Amazons"  threw 
their  muirakitans,  sacred  stones,  representing  animals,  fishes,  or  other  symbolic 
objects. 
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Rio  Javary  and  Puhus  Tkihis. 

Iiulepcndcnt  wild  tribes  arc  fur  moiu  numerous  on  tho  aouthcra  slope  of  the 
Amuzons  viiUoy,  where  thcj'  uro  reckoned  by  tho  hundred,  all  with  their  dis- 
tinctive characters  and  special  dialects,  which,  however,  may  bo  traced  to  one 
great  linguistic  family.  Those  of  tho  Rio  Javury,  on  tho  I'eruviun  frontier,  are 
for  the  most  part  akin  to  the  Punos,  who  appear  to  have  reached  a  high  state  of 
culture  before  they  were  again  reduced  to  barbarism  and  nearly  exterminated  by 
wars  and  epidemics.  The  various  tribes  of  the  Rio  Jurua  appear  to  be  of  Arawak 
stock,  as  are  also  the  multitudinous  little  groups  of  the  I'urus  valley.  Amongst 
these  the  Ipurinas  are  noted  for  their  physical  beauty  and  dignified  presence. 
They  embellish  themselvis  with  black  paintings  on  a  scarlet  ground,  and  also 
engage  in  fierce  combats  "  for  pleasure,"  so  that  most  of  them  are  cohered  with 
scars,  of  which  they  are  very  proud.  A  favourite  game  is  to  single  out  some  tree 
as  an  enemy,  and  pierce  it  with  arrows,  uttering  the  sharp  cry,  "  I-pu-ri-na, 
I-pu-ri-na  !  "  whence  their  name.  So  many  of  their  warriors  perish  in  battle  that 
the  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men,  and  polygamy  has  become  common. 

Members  of  the  Arawak  family  are  also  the  Catauixi  and  the  Paumari  of  the 
Lower  Pu'-ue,  althongh  the  latter  bury  their  dead,  like  the  Quichuas,  in  large 
earthern  jars,  which  are  deposited  in  mortuary  cabins.  The  Paumari,  that  is, 
Pama-uri,  "  Berry-eaters,"  seem  to  be  descended  from  the  old  Purus  nation,  who 
gave  their  name  to  tho  river.  Between  the  Purus  and  Madeira  confluences  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amazons  is  roamed  by  a  few  survivors  of  tho  formerly  powerful 
Mura  nation,  who  were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Mandurucus  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  speaking  a  totally  different  language. 
Bates  affiliates  them  to  their  Mundurucu  enemies,  who  are  of  Tupi  stock.  They 
are  so  indolent  that  "  lazy  as  a  Mura  sleeping  on  three  strings  "  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression,  implying  that  they  have  not  energy  enough  to  net  them- 
selves proper  hammocks. 

Rio  Madkira  Trihes — The  Mundurucus. 

About  the  cascades  and  rapids  of  the  Madeira  are  encamped  the  Caripunas, 
or  "  Watermen,''  akin  to  other  Caripunas  of  the  Pano  family,  who  occupy  the 
TJcayali  valley.  East  of  them  follow  the  Parentintins,  whose  territory  stretches 
along  the  light  bank  of  the  Madeira,  and  thence  through  the  forest  eastwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rio  Tapajoz.  The  se  are  full-blood  Tupis,  who  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  the  south,  and  who  are  at  constant  war  with  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Mandurucus. 

Very  different  from  these  warlike  tribes  are  the  harmless  and  indolent  Parexi, 
Cabixi,  Cachitini,  and  Vaimare,  all  Arawak  peoples  inhabiting  the  campos  or 
plateaux  between  the  Quapore,  Tapajoz,  and  Paraguay  basins.  These  have  come  more 
in  contact  with  the  whites,  who  have  taught  them  the  use  of  firearms,  as  well  as  of 
iron  implements  for  cultivating  the  soil.  They  are  expert  manufacturers  of  baskets, 
sieves,  hammocks,  and  textiles,  with  which  they  procure  European  wares  from  the 
Brarill^Li  traders.     Thus  they  are  becoming  rapidly  civilised,  and  many  even  get 
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bnptizod,  tlionjrli  Htill  proH(>rving  soino  of  flioir  old  usap;(*s  unci  rellpfioua  pructicos. 
The  deiul  arc  biiriod  uiidor  the  Iminmoek  of  tho  nouri'Ht  akin,  and  2)ruvi(Iud  with 
food  for  the  six  days'  journey  which  it  takes  lo  reach  cloudhind. 

Along  tho  middle  course  of  the  Tapajoz  dwell  several  Tupi  tribes,  such  us  tho 
Apiucas  (Abiabas,  or  "Men"),  tho  Mundurucus  and  the  Muuhes.  Although 
usually  of  peiiooful  habits  the  Apiucas  still  occasionally  indulge  in  their  old  cannibal 
practices.  Those  tattooed  with  three  horizontal  bars  on  the  cheek  are  privileged  to 
eat  their  prisoners  of  war,  the  children  captured  on  their  predatory  expeditions 
being  spared  till  their  twelfth  year,  when  they  ore  served  up  ut  their  sacred  feasts. 
Rumour  speaks  of  a  mysterious  people  in  their  district,  the  Jacanluaras,  a  race  of 
albinocs  said  to  travel  only  at  night,  honce  usually  called  Moirt't/os,  or  "  Hats." 

Of  all  tho  Brazilian  aborigines  the  most  powerful  are  the  Mundurucus,  said  by 
Hates  to  number  20,000,  and  regarded  by  Couto  de  MagalhiXes  as  typical  children 
of  nature.  Their  settlements  follow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tapajoz  and  in  tho 
forest  glades,  and  from  them  tho  whole  country  takes  the  noma  of  JNIunducuriana. 
Tall,  stout,  muscular,  and  of  somewhat  clear  complexion,  the  various  tribes  and 
classes  are  distinguished  by  their  respective  tattoo  marks,  which,  although  falling 
into  disuse,  are  still  held  in  great  respect.  So  elaborate  were  the  designs  that  it 
sometimes  took  ten  years  to  complete  the  picture. 

Loyalty  to  their  pledged  word,  a  proud  and  noble  bearing  arc  characteristics  of 
the  Mundurucus,  who  are  also  skilled  husbandmen  and  expert  at  feutherwork  and 
various  other  arts.  Formerly  very  warlike,  they  have  developed  a  thorough 
military  organisation,  preparing  in  peace  for  war,  so  that  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  drum  all  fly  to  arms  and  muster  in  vast  barracks,  from  which  the  women 
are  excluded.  They  always  attack  at  dawn,  their  manoouvres  being  directed  by 
the  varied  beat  of  the  drum.  In  the  fight  no  quarter  is  given,  but  after  the  vic- 
tory every  care  is  taken  of  the  women  and  children,  the  latter  being  adopted  to 
repair  the  losses  sustained  in  battle. 

Rio  Tapajoz  and  Xinou  Tuibes. 

The  Mauh^s  of  the  Lower  Tapajoz,  who  have  given  their  name  to  an  extensive 
system  of  creeks  and  channels  on  the  south  side  of  the  Amazons,  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  group  as  the  Mundurucus,  although  long  separated  from  them,  and 
speaking  a  totally  different  language.  East  and  west  of  them  are  the  fierce  Arara 
(Yuma)  Caribs,  who  attack  always  by  night,  and  who  are  regarded  by  the  sur- 
rounding populations  rather  as  demons  than  men.  Till  lately  the  Mauh^s  were 
the  only,  natives  who  prepared  the  guarana,  a  decoction  obtained  from  the  beans 
of  a  species  of  liana  [pauUinia  sorbilis),  which  is  used  throughout  Brazil  and  even 
in  Bolivia  against  dysentery  and  ague.  In  local  business  transactions  the  paullinia 
beans  serve  as  currency. 

East  of  the  Tapajoz  the  Xingu  basin  appears  from  Karl  von  den  Steinen's 
researches  (1884 — 87),  to  have  been  the  point  of  dispersion  for  the  various  Carib 
tribes,  which  under  so  many  names  have  spread  in  successive  waves  of  migration 
north-west  to  the  foot  of  the  Ande' ,  northwards  to  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  the 
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Antilk's,  iind  wIiomo  origin  hiul  liithorto  boon  Hoii^ht  in  the  Went  Indion,  or  ovon 
in  tho  North  Anioricun  continont.  The  liukiiiri  and  their  nurthorn  noiglibours, 
tlio  NiihiKiuuH,  aro  tho  purt'st  inomhurs  of  tho  ('Urib  family,  judging  at  loast  from 
tlicir  M|K>('ch,  which  ban  bei-n  least  nioditied  by  foreign  olomorjtM.*  Although  sur- 
rounded by  Tupi  and  other  races,  they  keep  so  ahiof  that  till  (juito  recently  they 
still  belonged  to  the  utono  age,  with  no  knowledge  of  tho  metalH,  of  the  dog,  of  tho 
banana  and  many  other  edible  fruits  well  known  to  thoir  neighbours.  They 
smoke  no  tobacco  aud  prepare  no  form«)nti-d  drinks,  while  their  earthonwuro  is 
greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  the  kindred  Iloucouyonnos  of  French  Ouiuna. 

From  all  this  Von  den  Steinen  concludes  that  of  all  tho  Caribs,  tho  Rakairi 
stand  ncarcMt  to  the  primitive  stock  and  to  tho  cradle  of  the  race.  Tho  national 
legends  Mpeak  of  migratory  movements  in  tho  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  such 
movements  have  taken  place  even  in  tho  contemporary  period.  The  Aruras  scattered 
along  tho  south  side  of  the  Amazons  havo  the  same  tattoo  markings  as  the  liakairi, 
a  blue  lino  crossing  the  cheek  from  tho  corner  of  the  mouth  to  tho  outer  angle  of 
tho  eyelid. 

Some  of  those  primitive  Caribs,  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  1S20, 
have  at  least  adopted  a  show  of  culture,  and  their  chief,  dressed  in  an  official 
CDstume,  bus  become  a  Brazilian  captain.  But  there  still  remain  some  groups  of 
independent  Bakairi,  of  peaceful  habits,  fond  of  music,  aud  building  straw  huts 
with  a  narrow  entrance,  like  large  bee-hives.  Having  little  knowledge  of  tho 
industries,  they  procure  various  manufactured  objects  from  their  Suya  neighbours, 
who  live  farther  down  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xiugu.  These  Suyas  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  tall  stature,  physical  strength,  energy,  and  skill  in  making 
pottery  and  wicker  ware. 

On  the  Lower  Xingu  the  chief  people  are  the  Yurunas  of  Tupi  stock,  formerly 
cannibals,  but  now  noted  for  their  gentle  disposition  and  hospitality.  Nevertheless, 
they  still  avoid  contact  with  the  whites,  and  continue  to  deck  themselves  with 
glass  bead  necklaces,  girdles,  and  pendants,  and  wear  the  hair  plaited  in  a  single 
long  pigtail.  They  are  unsurpassed  in  taming  animals,  and  every  village  is  a 
menagerie  of  tapirs,  monkeys,  agoutis,  toucaas,  pirrokeets,  and  other  pets.  The 
Yurunas  would  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  but  for  the  raids  of  the  fierce  Carayas, 
who  infest  the  right  bank  of  the  Xingu,  and  who  are  akin  to  others  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Araguay  and  Tocantins  basins. 


TOPOGHAPHV    OF    AmAZOXIA. 

Tho  impression  produced  on  a  traveller  steaming  up  the  Amazons  is  that  of  a 
boundless  solitude.  Towns  properly  so  called  are  extremely  rare,  and  many 
stations  whose  names  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  books  of  travel  are  mere  clusters 
of  cabins.  Such  is  Tahatuiga,  the  frontier  post  towards  Peru,  which  consists  of 
two  or  three  little  dwellings  and  a  half-ruined  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazons, 
here   1,000  yards  wide.     A  somewhat  large  place  is  S.  Paulo  de  Olii-eni;a  on  the 

•  Karl  von  den  Steiuen,  Durch  central  Bratilien  ;  Paul  Ehrenreich,  PelermaHu^s  MUteilungtn,  1891, 
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Mdiitli  siilt',  wliiuli  stuiidH  on  ii  bluir  rising  'JI")  foot  above  lovwiitcr  Imcl. 
TnnoHtiiiM,  on  tlio  loft  hunk  botwoon  thu  loops  of  tliu  lya  und  Jutuhy  ulUuuntM, 
atandn  on  the  Nito  of  thu  old  nuNHion  of  Tuniiti. 

nt'iii}?  oiiNily  nuvigiihlo  to  the  foot  of  tlio  Andos  by  cnift  drawing  nix  or  aovpn 
foot,  the  Iv'i  i*t  inuoli  visited  by  rubber  und  mirsuimrillu  HoekorH.  ItH  upper  courwo 
iH  occupied  by  tho  MucugniijcH,  tho  niiddlo  by  tho  OrojonoH,  and  tho  lowor  by  the 
Ticutias.  Tho  Orojonos  nlit  lips,  ours,  und  nostrils  for  tho  insertion  of  ornunionts, 
wour  II  willow  bund  us  thu  nutionul  coMTame,  Htill  wield  thu  stouu  uxe,  und  uiuku 
8omo  fine  jwttory. 

From  Tununtins  to  Lho  port  of  Fonte  Boa  ("Good  Wull  ")  follow  u  series  of 
islunds  formerly  frequented  by  millions  of  turtles,  which  yielded  vust  quuutities  of 
oil  to  tho  Portuguese  traders.  I'ut  being  recklessly  hunted  down,  they  have 
now  forsaken  these  breeding-grounds. 

Tekkk — Stations  on  the  Purus  axd  Maokika. 

Trffc,  formerly  Eya,  owes  its  present  name  to  the  river  on  wliich  it  stands. 
Although  containing  less  than  1,000  inhabitunts,  it  ranks  us  a  grout  city  in  tho 
Solimr)os  basin.  Its  foundations  were  lu'd  in  1008  by  the  missionary  Samuel  Frit/ 
us  a  station  for  Indians  who  have  since  lost  their  tribal  nume  and  become  merged 
with  the  other  half-custo  Tupuyo  populations.  In  1781  the  nispuno-Portiiguese 
Boundury  Commission  established  its  headquarters  at  Egu,  und  the  niiturulist 
Bates  made  choice  of  the  same  place  as  the  centre  of  his  excursions  in  Upper 
Amazonia  during  the  years  18.50-59. 

Tette  enjoys  grout  natural  advantages  in  its  healthy  c^mate,  its  almost  comploto 
immunity  from  mosquitoes,  its  rich  soil  and  vegetation,  its  excellent  commercial 
position  in  tho  centre  of  u  network  of  nuviguble  waters,  and  lastly  its  spacious 
harbour  formed  by  the  deep  lake  fed  by  the  Rio  Teffe  by  a  lateral  channel  on  its 
right  bunk.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  place  of  residence,  every  house  having  its  orange 
and  banana  grove  and  its  turtle  pond. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lake  stands  the  village  of  Nogueira,  famous  throughout 
Amazonia  for  its  earthenware  decorated  with  geometrical  designs.  Farther  down 
follow  the  settlements  of  Coary  {ArelloH)  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Coary,  und  Codojaz  on  one  of  the  creeks,  through  which  tne  Lower  Jupura 
communicates  with  the  Solimoes. 

Till  recently  the  great  River  Purus,  longer  than  the  Danube,  had  not  a  single 
white  habitation  on  its  banks.  But  despite  its  insalubrity,  the  crowds  of  mosquitoes, 
and  other  drawbacks,  the  extreme  richness  of  its  forests  in  rubber  and  other 
valuable  products  has  somewhat  suddenly  begun  to  attract  settlers.  The  first 
steamer,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1862,  was  followed  in  1869  by  a  flotilla  of 
15  boats,  by  which  a  regular  service  was  established  from  the  Amazons  to  the 
first  camping  grounds  of  the  sevingiwiros.  These  rubber-hunters  increased  from 
2,000  in  1871  to  no  less  than  50,000  in  1890,  nearly  all  nomads,  besides  the  local 
tribes. 

In  1871   Lubre,  one  of  the  most  active  explorers  of  the  Upper  Purus  basin. 
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founded  the  stiition  of  Lnhren,  which  perpetuates  his  name,  and  which  has  become 
the  capital  of  the  district.  It  stands  at  the  converging  point  of  the  routes  followed 
by  the  seekers  of  rubber  not  only  in  the  Upper  Purus  and  Aquiry  basins,  but  also 
in  the  remote  regions  watered  by  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira.     At  present  steam 


Pig.  39.— Teffe  and  Japuba  Confluisncb. 
Scale  1 : 1,000,U00. 
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navigation  on  the  Purus  stops  at  the  little  port  of  Hyutauaham,  some  hundred 
miles  below  Labrea. 

From  the  economic  standpoint  the  Madeira  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part 
of  the  same  domain  as  the  Purus,  but  only  below  the  cataracts.  Higher  up,  the 
Guapore  region,  formerly  an  independent  lacustrine  basin,  belongs  to  the  Matte 
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Grosso  world,  with  different  natural  conditions  and  centres  of  attraction.  But  the 
Lower  Madeira  traverses  regions  analogous  to  those  of  the  Purus.  It  has  even 
been  proposed  to  connect  both  valleys  by  a  road,  if  not  by  a  railway,  to  run  from 

Fig.  40.    -Madbiba  Fails  and  Pbojectkd  Railway. 

Scale  1  :  1,700,000. 
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the  Madeira  above  the  falls  to  the  Beni,  and  thence  to  the  Aquiry  at  the  head  of 
the  boat  navigation  of  the  Purus. 

But  the  works  already  begun  aimed  also  at  turning  the  Madeira  rapids  by  a 
lateral  railway ;  speculators  had  been  occupied  with  this  project  since  1867,  and 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  engineer,  Keller,  the  line,  about  180  miles  long, 
might  be  built  for  about  £000,000.  But  although  the  works  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  through  diplomatic  and  other  complications,  a  certain  traffic  is  still  kept 
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up  betweeu  the  two  navigable  sections  of  the  ]\[udeira  despite  the  hibour  and 
expense  involved  in  loading  and  unloading  at  the  different  portages. 

Santo  Antonio  on  the  right  bank  guards  the  lower  approaches  to  the  cataracts. 
Lower  down  all  the  way  to  the  Amazons,  a  distance  of  (i<JO  miles,  the  only  settle- 
ments are  a  few  little  hamlets,  such  as  Cvato,  Iluniaita,  and  lioibn.  Crato  has 
succeeded  another  Crate  which  served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders 
under  the  Portuguese  rule. 

Stations  in  the  Rio  Nkoko  Basin — Manaos. 

The  Rio  Negro,  interrupted,  like  the  Madeira,  by  rapids,  has  scarcely  more 
inhabitants  along  its  lower  course  above  Manaos.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  riverside  stations  of  T/ioinui;  Morcira,  Barcellos,  and  Ayrao  had 
acquired  some  importance,  thanks  to  the  enforced  labour  of  the  natives  on  the 
cotton,  rice,  indigo,  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  in  the  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factories.  But  this  industry,  v/hich  supplied  cotton  stuffs  for 
the  whole  of  the  Rio  Negro  basin  and  even  for  the  province  of  Paru,  rested  on 
the  unstable  foundation  of  a  system  of  practical  slavery,  and  was  ruined  by  a 
change  in  the  local  administration.  The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  and 
the  settlements  were  soon  reduced  to  a  few  groups  of  wretched  hovels. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Uaupes  are  situated  some  groups  of  population,  such  as 
Juanrite,  Panore,  and  Taraqua,  which,  having  about  300  inhabitants  ch,  seem 
like  veritable  cities  amid  the  surroundinjj  wilderness.  Of  the  so-called  "  towns  " 
on  the  Rio  Negro  below  the  Uaupes  Barcellos  is  the  largest,  yet  at  the  time  of 
Coudreau's  visit  in  1884  it  comprised  only  30  housps.  But  in  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  "  captainry,"  it  had  as  many  as  4,000  inhabitants. 
Most  of  these  emigrated  in  1809,  when  Barcellos  was  replaced  by  Manaos  as  the 
centre  of  the  administration. 

At  that  time  the  Rio  Branco  also  contained  a  few  large  villages,  such  as  Santa 
Maria,  Carnio,  and  Pcsqneira  Meal,  the  very  sites  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
identified.  They  are  chiefly  replaced  by  the  pleasant  little  town  of  JBua  Vista  on 
the  left  bank  below  the  fort  of  S.  Joaqnim. 

Manaos,  formerly  Barra,  or  Fortalczo  da  Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  takes  its  present 
name  from  a  powerful  Tupi  tribe,  who  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  the  Portuguese 
invaders.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazons  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  floods  and  about  10  miles  above  the  Rio  Negro  confluence. 
Since  1850,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  Amazonia,  it  has  gradually  attracted  to 
itself  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  great  river  and  its  innumerable  affluents.  Its 
advantageous  position  at  the  converging  point  of  the  great  navigable  highways  of 
the  Solimdes,  Amazons,  Rio  Negro,  and  Mi'.deira  makes  Manaos  the  natural 
emporium  for  the  produce  of  half  Brazil.  Being  also  accessible  to  deep-sea  vessels, 
it  has  developed  a  direct  foreign  trade  since  1876;  hence  in  recent  years  the 
population  has  greatly  increased,  especially  by  immigration  from  Ceara,  and 
according  to  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  here  are  already  concentrated  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vast  province  of  Amazonia.     Here  also  reside  most  of  the  foreign 
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merchants,  especially  the  English,  who  have  nearly  monopolised  the  trade  of  the 
Turns  basin,  and  the  French,  Jews  and  Christians,  who  are  chiefly  interested 
the  rubber  industry  of  the  Hio  Jurua. 


in 


Stations  ox  the  Lowicii  Amazoxs. 

Itacoufiurn,  formerly  Serpa,  crowns  a  high  bluff'  on  the  north  side  of  the 

Amazons  a  little  below  the  Madeira  confluence.      Lower  down  on  the  south  side 

is  seen  the  old  station   of    Villa  Bella  ( Villa  Nova   ila  Itaiiiha  or  da  Lnperatriz, 

according  to  ihe  political  changes),  now  Farintiiis,  where  begin  the  cacuo  planta- 

Fig.  41. — Itacoatiaba  and  Madeiha  Confliten-cb. 
Scale  1  :  600,000. 
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tions  which  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.  These  are  continued  along 
the  banks  intermingled  with  other  profitable  cultures,  such  as  tobacco,  roucou, 
guarana,  bananas,  and  maize.  On  the  opposite  side  stands  the  town  of  Faro,  near 
the  point  where  Orellana  met  his  pretended  "  Amazons." 

Ohidon,  the  ancient  Pauxis,  occupies  a  somewhat  important  strategical  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazons  at  the  narrowest  part  of  its  course  through 
Amazonia.  But  its  importance  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  country  has 
benefited  less  from  the  garrison  of  the  neighbouring  fort  than  from  the  mocam- 
bislas  (deserters)  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Trombetas  valley.  Here  they 
have  laid  out  some  coffee,  cacao,  and  maize  plantations,  and  have  become  almost 
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asHimilutc'd  to  the  aborigiiios  by  alliances  with  fho  Piaii{foio  Indians,  throuj^h 
whose  kinsmen  beyond  the  mountains  tliey  have  opened  commercial  relations 
with  the  Dutch  of  Surinam. 

Akiuqiicr,  on  a  lateral  creek  of  the  Amazons  ea.st  of  Obido.s,  is  increasing  in 
wealtli  and  population,  especiallj'  by  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  vast 
savannas  of  the  Campo  Grande,  which  stretch   away  to  the  frontiers  of  Guiana. 
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Although  sheep  and  goats  have  not  yet  been  acclimatised,  horned  cattle  and  pigs 
multiply  rapidly  on  these  magnificent  grazing  grounds. 

Sani'arem. — Para, 

Between  Manuos  and  Para  the  chief  pla''e  is  Santarem,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tapajoz,  which  was  founded  in  1768,  but  at  first  made  little  progress  despite  the 
advantages  offered  by  its  navigable  waters.  The  port  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
the  heaviest  tonnage  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tides  and  the  trade  winds,  whiuh 
pievail  almost  uninterruptedly  for  six  months  in  the  year.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  Santarem  the  river  and  its  estuary  are  disposed  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  so 
that  sailing  vessels  are  able  to  ascend  by  running  before  the  wind  on  a  single  tack. 

Steam  navigation  has  further  increased  the  commercial  advantages  of  San- 
tarem ;  but  on  the  Tapajoz  all  river  craft  are  still  arrested  by  the  cataracts  above 
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Itiiitnha,  27o  niilcs  from  tho  confluence.  Koiice,  tbo  roHoiirccs  of  the  backwoods, 
which  yield  vnnilla,  copiihu,  rubber,  and  olhor  valuable  products,  have  been  little 
developed.  But  the  magnificent  tonka  (tongu),  identical  with  tho  sarrapia  (dipteri/jr 
odorata)  of  the  Orinoco  basin,  grows  in  abundance  in  the  Santarem  district  itself, 
and  from  it  is  obtained  a  costly  aromatic  essence. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  neighbouring  lagoon   formed  by  tho  Tapajoz  at  the 

Fig.  43. — ALEJiaiTEB— Santaeem. 
Soole  t  :  800,000. 
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confluence  stands  the  little  town  of  Villafranca.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
the  Brazilian  Government  possesses  a  vast  cacao  plantation  inherited  from  the 
Jesuits.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  some  Americans  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  founded  an  agricultural  settlement  after  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion ;  at  present  the  station  is  largely  inhabited  by  Brazilians. 

The  south  side  of  the  Amazons  below  Santarem  is  the  most  thickly-settled 
region  in  the  whole  basin.    Here  houses  and  plantations  follow  uninterruptedly  for 
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30  miles  at  the  foot  and  on  the  scarp  of  a  sandstono  ])hiti'au  which  hldrts  tho 
river  at  a  distance  of  tive  or  six  miles  inland.  This  is  the  so-culled  moutaiiha 
("mountain"),  although  it  rises  scarcely  more  tluin  from  4''{0  to  500  feet  above 
the  stream.  Numerous  (ajipms  and /rt/;m«//r/«  (" ruins "  and  "little  ruins"),  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  causeways,  show  that  even  in  pre-Columbian  times  the 
region  was  densely  peopled. 

Farther  on,  but  on  the  north  side,  stands  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Monte. 
Alf(jre  ("  Merry  mount "),  which  fully  deserves  its  name.  Unlike  all  other 
Amazonian  settlements,  it  stands,  not  on  a  riverside  cliff  or  bluff,  but  on  a  real 
hill  overgrown  with  cacti,  and  from  its  terraced  slopes  an  extensive  prospect  'i* 
commanded  of  the  long  mennderings  of  the  great  river,  the  fringing  lagoons  and 
their  network  of  creeks  and  backwaters,  all  separated  by  tho  serpentine  belt  of 
woodlands  and  savannas. 

Lower  down  follow  A/iiniriin  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Paru,  peopled  by  Aracaju 
Indiana  ;  Por/o  de  Moz,  commanding  the  labyrinthine  waters  about  the  Xiugu 
confluence,  and  visited  by  the  steamers  which  ascend  to  Soiizcl  below  the  last 
Xingu  falls ;  Gio'iipa,  in  the  north-east  on  another  network  of  navigable  creeks, 
for  a  time  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  After  their  departure,  Gurupa,  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  extinct  Tupi  tribe,  was  made  the  port  of  entry  and  custom-house 
for  the  whole  of  the  Amazons  basin. 

Mdcripa,  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1744  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary 
just  two  miles  north  of  the  equator,  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
Amizonia.  The  passage  is  oven  still  guarded  by  a  strong  citadel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  useless  for  the  defence  of  such  a  broad  estuary,  and  !Macapa,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  approaches,  has  never  developed  into  a  trading  place.  Muzagao,  some 
40  miles  inland,  takes  its  name  from  the  Moroccan  city  of  Mazagan,  the  present 
el-Brija,  which  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  for  two  centuries  and  a-half  till  the 
year  1770. 

On  Marajo  Island  the  chief  places  are  Brcres,  on  the  deep  southern  channel 
of  tho  Amazons  ;  Chaves  on  the  north  side,  and  Snare,  near  the  old  settlement  of 
Jo/kiiiiu'h,  from  which  the  island  takes  its  alternative  name  of  Joannes. 

/•(^^^Y/,  whose  full  official  name  is  Santa  Maria  de  Nazareth  de' Be/em  do  Grao 
Para,  from  a  much-frequeiited  place  of  pilgrimage,  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated 
beach  east  of  the  great  estuary  or  gulf  of  Pura,  called  also  gulf  of  the  Tocantins. 
This  part  of  tho  broad  sheet  of  water,  known  as  the  Guajaru  channel,  ramifies  into 
the  interior  of  the  city,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Cupim,  while  other 
creeks  radiate  in  all  directions.  Occupying  a  level  space  unbroken  by  any  hills 
or  rising  grounds,  Para  presents  towards  the  estuary  nothing  but  a  long  frontage 
of  somewhat  commonplace  structures.  IJut  despite  its  general  unpicturesquo 
aspect,  there  is  no  lack  of  pleasant  quarters  in  the  interior,  where  the  houses,  with 
their  ornamental  balconies  and  facades  of  encaustic  tiles,  are  shaded  by  large, 
wide-spreading  trees.  Some  of  the  avenues  are  lined  with  ceibas,  some  with 
palms,  and  others  with  the  bread-fruit  tree,  while  the  suburbs  are  interspersed 
with   orange   groves   gradudly  merging  in  the   spontaneous    vegetation  of  the 
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surroimdinj*  woodliuuls.  Hut  u  irioro  busiiumsliko  air  prcviiiln  in  tho  ooniiiUTcial 
qniirtcis,  tor  Tara  has  bcciomo  a  j^reat  trading  :>la('o,  k'iiig  surpassed  in  this 
rospoot  only  by  tlio  capital  and  throo  othor  lira/.ilian  oitios. 

Founded  in   lOl),  Para  grow  slowly  till  tho  separation  of  Hruzil  from  tht> 
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mother-country.  Then  as  the  imperial  capital  it  continued  to  be  a  hotbed  of 
social  and  political  disturbance,  and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  so-called  Cabanagem, 
a  social  war  involving  many  conflicting  elements,  which  broke  out  in  1835,  and 
left  the  city  reduced  from  a  population  of  24,500  in  1819,  to  15,000  in   1848.     In 
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1850  llio  yi'llow  fovcr  inmln  its  first  nppnnranoo,  Htruck  down  two-thirds  of  th" 
iiiliuhitiints,  iind  drovo  tlit>  rest  to  Rcok  wiffty  in  llij^ht. 

Siiico  then  I 'am  liii.s  iiiiidr  iiHtoiiishiiijj  projjfrcHH,  tlie  populiition  innrensinp  more 
ihun  sixfold  und  tlio  cxclmngcH  over  tenfold  in  four  decades.  All  the  retail  busi- 
ness and  tt  conwiderublo  amount  of  the  foreifi;n  trade,  as  vrell  as  several  of  the 
industries,  are  in  the  handi  of  recent  Tortujijuese  immigrants,  who  hero  display  a 
y;rcat  spirit  of  solidarity. 

Although  over  (!()  miles  from  the  sea,  the  channel  at  Para  is  still  '21]  feet  deep, 
giving  access  to  large*  vessels,  which  hero  ship  rubber  (the  finest  in  the  world), 
cacao,  hides,  drugs,  I'eruvian  straw  hats,  and  other  produce,  in  exchange  for 
presorvcH,  hnnidstuffH,  and  European  wares  of  all  sorts.  Most  of  the  exchanges 
are  with  the  United  States,  riUgland,  and  France  in  the  order  named. 

Round  about  Para  are  several  little  trading  places,  such  as  Vigiii,  at  the 
entrance  of  t ho  estuary  ;  >Sa/iii(iH,  on  the  white  cliffs  facing  seawards;  lifagnu^a, 
farther  east,  a  watering  place  now  connected  by  rail  with  I'uru ;  Cctmcta,  on  a 
high  bluft  west  of  the  Tocantins,  which  is  here  five  miles  wide. 
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ciiaptp:r  VI  l 

THE  T0CANTIN8  BASIN— STATE  OF  GOYAZ. 

HE  Tocantins  hydrogrupbic  system  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  Amazons.  •  If,  as  seems  probable,  a  continuous  subsidence  of 
the  old  marine  bed  has  given  access  to  the  Atlantic  waters, 
causing  them  to  flood  the  lands  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Amazonian  gulf,  the  Tocantins  must  at  one  time  have  communi- 
cated directly  with  the  Amazons  through  a  confluence  lying  to  the  east  of  Marajo 
Island.  It  was  thus  a  simple  afliuent  of  the  great  river.  In  any  case  it  flows 
from  the  same  slope  as  the  Xingu,  the  Tapajoz,  and  the  other  southern  tributaries 
of  the  main  stream,  and  its  course  is  developed  in  the  same  direction. 

But  tho  Tocantins,  rising  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Brazilian  orographic  system, 
is  conterminous  about  the  region  of  its  sources  with  two  other  large  fluvial  basins, 
those  of  the  S.  Francisco  and  the  Parana.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  found 
a  new  capital  of  the  federal  republic  on  this  dividing  line  near  the  diverging 
point  of  three  great  rivers. 

There  is  no  coincidence  between  the  political  frontiers  of  Goyaz  and  the  natural 
limits  of  the  Tocantins  catchment  basin.  Goyaz,  the  superficial  area  of  which  may 
be  approximately  estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  occupies  south  of  the 
Pyreneos  divide  part  of  the  southern  slope  draining  to  the  Parana,  and  towards 
the  west  it  comprises  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  Araguaya  Valley  ;  the  channel 
of  this  river  in  fact  forms  its  frontier  towards  Matto  Grosso  and  Amazonia. 

The  drainage  area  itself  is  otherwise  very  sharply  defined.  An  oval- 
shaped  cirque  is  developed  round  the  sources  of  the  two  main  branches— 
Tocantins  and  Araguaya — and  this  cirque  is  closed  northwards  by  the  rocky 
ridges  where  are  formed  the  last  fluvial  cataracts.  The  outer  walls  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  are  formed,  if  not  by  distinct  mountain  ranges,  at  least  by  the 
escarpments  of  a  plateau.  Towards  the  east  especially  the  edge  of  the  basin 
rises  in  scarps  of  bold  relief,  which  have  even  received  the  name  of  serms 
("ranges  "),  from  the  aspect  which  they  present  towards  the  valley.  Such  are 
the  Serra  das  Mungabeiras,  the  Serra  do  Douro,  da  Tubatinga,  and  do  Paranan. 

In  reality  these  heights  consist  of  chapadocs,  fragments  of  a  sandstone  plateau 
at  a  mean  elevation  of  1,300  feet,  above  which  rise  at  intervals  cubic  masses  about 
1G5    feet    higher,   with  a    few  intervening   depressions  of  corresponding  depth- 
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The  whole  region  forinorly  canstiluted  a  level  plain,  whoso  present  inequalities 
are  duo  to  the  erosion  of  running  waters.  But  for  a  small  part  of  its  lower 
course  thcTocantins  flows  througli  the  alluvial  plain  which  forms  an  eastern  pro- 
loiigiition  of  that  of  the  Amazons. 

AmA/.OXS    AM)    ToCANTIXS    lUsiXS. 

The  absolutely  unknown  regions  of  this  basin  still  comprise  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  its  area.  It  is  generally  so  inaccessible  that  explorers,  amongst  whom 
must  bo  rae:»tioned  Francis  de  Castelnau,  Couto  do  Magalliiles,  Ilassler,  and  Ehren- 
reich,  have  for  the  most  part  confined  their  excursions  to  tbe  river  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Goyaz  has  also  been  visited  by  Pohl  and  Natterer,  and  during 
the  eighteenth  century  a  few  voyages  of  discovery  were  undertaken,  although 
such  expeditions  were  forbidJen  by  the  Portuguese  Government  through  its  dread 
of  all  change.  Tavares  Lisbao,  guilty  of  having  mude  the  descent  of  the  Tocan- 
tins  as  far  as  Para,  was  imprisoned  with  his  companions,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  capital  punishment. 

Two  rivers  of  equal  length,  and  differing  little  in  volume,  unite  to  form  the 
miiinstrcum.  These  are  the  Tocantins,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Aruguaya, 
wliose  mutual  relations  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  AUier  in  France. 
Between  the  two  lirazilian  as  between  the  two  French  watercourses  there 
stretches  a  line  of  heights  sufhciently  elevated  to  assume  in  some  places  the  aspect 
of  mountains,  and  collectively  forming  a  distinct  geological  /one.  In  Goyaz  this 
zone  consists  of  metamoiphic  rocks  encircled  by  sandstones. 

The  farthest  sources  of  the  Tocantins  or  eastern  branch  e.scape  from  an  upland 
valley  enclosed  by  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  Pyreneo.s,  and  are  collected  in  the 
placid  Lake  Formosa.  They  emerge  from  this  basin  in  the  single  channel  of 
the  Maranhilo,  which  flows  first  north-west,  and  then  trends  round  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  north-east. 

After  its  junction  with  a  torrent  from  the  Montes  Clares,  the  Marauhao  takes 
the  name  of  Tocantins,  which  it  preserves  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the  sea. 
Its  volume  is  doubled  by  the  Parana  (Parana-Tinga,  or  "White  River"),  which 
collects  all  the  streams  descending  from  the  western  slopes  cf  the  Paranan  and 
Tabatinga  Mountains. 

Below  the  Parana  confluence  the  Tocantins  would  be  accessible  to  large 
steamers  but  for  the  rocky  ledges  interrupting  its  course  at  several  points. 
Various  other  affluents  follow,  nearly  all  from  the  eastern  slope,  amongst  them 
the  Rio  do  Somno,  deecending  from  a  divide  2,140  feet  high,  whose  waters  are  dis- 
charged through  the  Sapaotothe  S.  Francisco  basin  and  through  the  Somninho 
to  the  Tocantins.  On  Ilomem  de  Mello's  map  of  1885,  a  lakelet  on  the  crest  of 
the  divide  is  even  figured  as  discharging,  besides  these  two  emissaries,  a  third 
aflluont,  the  Novo,  flowing  aleo  to  the  Tocantins. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Manoel  Alves  Grande  the  mainstream  forces  its 
way  by  a  succession  of  abrupt  changes  through  a  series  of  rocky  barriers,  by  the 
northernmost  of  which  it  is  at  last  deflected  westwards  to  the  Araguaya. 
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Iloth   as  regards  the  direction  of    its    valley  and  its    vol.nne  the  Arnguava 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  tuin  streams.      It  ri«es   farther 
south  than  the  Tocantins,   descending  under  the  nan>e  of  the  IJio  Grande  from 
the  feerra  Cayapo,  near  the  sources  of  some  of  the  headwaters  of  the   Purac^uav 
Swollen  by  the  Rio  Claro  and  other  considerable  affluents,  it  is  already  a  navigable 

Fig.  45.-RoirrE3  of  Explokebs  ix  t„k  Amazovs  axd  Tocantins  Basixs. 

Soale  1  :  36,000,000. 


Mnrnnon:  Humboldt  (1802). 

Tiistaza:  Miildonado  (1743) ;  M»  Godln  (1769). 

Coci-Napo:  Oonailo  Pjzarro  (1540);  Texei'ia  (1637): 
Frita  (1(!80) ;  ViUftviooncio  (1868).  ' 

Hnalltiifa  :  Maw  (1827);  Hemdon  (1852). 

Ucayali;  Castelnau  (1848)  ;  Gibbon  (1862). 

Javary:  Black  and  HoonhoHz  (1874). 

Putnmayo-Ifa:  Juan  de  Sosa  ( 1609) ;  Reyes  (1874'i :  Sim- 
son  (1876)  i  Crevaux  (1876). 

Jurua:  Chandlese  (1867). 

Caqueta-Japura:  Spix  and  Martius  (1820):  Silva  Con. 
tinho  (1884);  Urevaux  (1878). 

Purus:  Urbane  (1860)  ;  ChandieM  (1864) ;  Labre  (18871  • 
Ehrenreich  (1889).  "«  uoo^  , 

Rio  N>(-ro.Unupes-Hranco:  Santos  (1770);  Humboldt 
(SOO);   Spix  and  MurtiuB  U82(')  i  de  JJauve  (1833); 


1,220  Miles. 


R.   Sohomburgk  (laiS);    Wallace  (la^l);    StradelU 

(1881)  ;  Ci)Udruau(18iJ5). 

Madeira  ;  Pallieta  (1723) ;  d'Oibigny  (1826-1833);  Castel- 

nau  (1846) ;  Keller- Leuzinger  (1867) ;  Selfridge  (1878). 

Trnmbetas:   Barbosa  Rodrigues  (1S67) ;  Toudreau  (1884) 

Tapajoz;  L.ingsdorff  (1827) ;  Castelnau  (1844) ;  Cliandiess 

(1862) ;  Burboga  Rodiigucs  (1872). 
Para  :  Crevaux  (1878-79). 
Xingu:  Adalbert  of  Prussia  (1842);   Von  den  Steinen 

(1684-1887). 
Jary :  Crevaux  (1878-7!)). 

Amazons:  0rellann(1640) ;  Texeira(lfi.<)7);  Fritz  (1690)  • 
Condamine  (1744) ;  Spix  and  Martius  (1820) ;  M.  nt- 
rarel  (1846)  ;  Azevedo  (1862)  ;  AgasKiz,  Hartt  (18661 
Tocantms ;  Cantelnaii  (1814) :  C.iuto  ile  Magalhaes  (1884)  • 
Hnssler  (1886) ;  Ehrenreich  ( 1888). 


Stream  before  receiving  from  the  west  its  largest  tributary,  the  liio  das  Mortes, 
called  lioncador  in  its  upper  course. 

Above  the  confluence  the  Araguaya  ramifies  into  two  branches,  which  again 
unite  much  farther  down,  thus  enclosing  the  elongated  Bananal  Island,  which  has 
a  superhcial  area  estimated  at  8,000  square  miles. 

Thi.  island  of  '« banana  groves,"  which  is  no  less  than  250  miles  long  from  south 
to  north,  appears  to  be  an  alluvial  lacustrine  bed,  perfectly  level  throughout  and 
m  .he  north  still  strewn  with  marshes.      It  is  even  said  to  be  occupied  by  an 
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extensive  shett  of  water  wliieh  discharges  into  the  eastern  or  lesser  branch  of  the 
Araguaya.  Farther  north  follow  two  other  islands  of  siniilar  formation  skirting 
the  Serrados  Cuyapos,  which  gradually  converges  on  the  river,  throwing  off  trans- 
verse ridges  of  gneiss  or  igneous  origin  across  the  stream.  Thus  are  formed  the 
series  of  cascades  and  rapids  through  which  the  Araguaj'a  descends  from  the 
plateaux  to  the  Amazonian  plains.  In  a  space  of  about  18  miles  it  descends  u 
total  incline  of  85  feet,  and  beyond  this  zone  of  cataracts  the  river  becomes 
entangled  in  rocky  gorges,  about  500  feet  wide,  terminating  in  the  Cachoeira 
Grande  ("Great  Cataract"),  where  it  falls  50  feet  in  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
Then  it  pursues  a  tranquil  course  to  a  point  where  it  is  abruptly  deflected 
northwards  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tocantins.* 

Below  the  confluence  the  united  stream,  which  retains  the  name  of  Tocantins, 
is  still  obstructed  by  numerous  rapids,  one  of  which  at  the  Tauiry  rocks  com- 
pletely arrests  the  navigation  except  for  boats  of  light  draught  at  high  water  in 
March  and  April.  Even  below  the  last  falls  of  Itaboca  the  channel  is  interrupted 
by  sunken  reefs,  so  that  the  regular  navigation  stops  at  the  ruined  fort  of 
Alcobaca,  whore  at  low  water  the  river  falls  to  a  depth  of  about  three  and  a  half 
feet.  Here  it  is  distant  130  miles  from  the  system  of  navigable  creeks  through 
which  it  enters  the  Para  estuary.  Hence  the  whole  of  Goyaz  is  deprived  of  all 
natural  communication  with  the  coist,  and  its  two  great  watercourses  require  to 
bo  supplemented  by  canals,  roads,  or  railways  before  they  can  be  of  much  use  in 
aaveloping  the  resources  of  the  country. 
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Cmmate  of  Govaz. 

To  Goyaz  a  great  diversity  of  climate  is  imparted  by  the  course  taken  by 
the  Tocantins  from  south  to  north  and  along  a  steeply-inclined  slope.  From  the 
sources  of  the  Araguaya  to  the  Para  ^ofUary  the  river  traverses  17°  of  southern 
latitude,  and  there  is  a  total  descent  of  about  4,000  feet  between  the  crest  of  the 
divide  in  the  Serra  Goyana  and  the  alluvial  coastlands.  Thus  the  lower  section 
of  the  fluvial  basin  falls  within  the  Amazonian  zone  -nd  consequently  enjoys  a 
hot  moist  climate,  with  but  slight  vicissitudes  between  diurnal  and  periodical 
temperatures,  whereas  the  upland  regions  naturally  present  far  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  Under  the  influence  of  the  normal  south-east  trades,  or  of 
the  south-western  winds,  the  glasi  here  falls  at  times  several  degrees  below  freez- 
ing-point, especially  during  the  month  of  August,  while  the  summer  heats 
occasionally  exceed  104°  Fahr. 

A  correspondingly  high  range  occurs  between  day  and  night  when  the  wind 
veers  round  abruptly  from  one  quarter  to  the  other,  and  differences  of  36°  or  even 
46°  have  been  recorded  in  less  than  21  hours.       Summer  is  ushered  in  with  the 

*  Hydrographio  (<y8tem  of  the  two  rivers  : — 
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Araguaya 

.     1.2.50 

104,000 
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United  Stream 
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rains  which  begin  to  full  in  September,  and  which  in  the  upland  Tocantins  valleys 
appear  to  represent  an  annual  precipitation  of  nearly  80  inches. 

Fi.oKA  AND  Fauna. 

On  the  lower  Goyaz  slopes  the  selvu  is  developed  in  a  continuous  sea  of 
verdure  interrupted  only  by  the  watercourses  ;  but  on  the  upland  forests  it  becomes 
rarer  and  more  open.  Here  most  of  the  surface  is  occupied  with  terraced  campon 
(savannas),  where  arborescent  vegetation  is  represented  only  by  isolated  clumps, 
or  cntinfjOH,  that  is,  groves  and  thickets  interrupted  by  numerous  clearings.  In 
the  more  fertile  regions  these  catingas  present  the  aspect  of  pleasant  parklands, 
while  elsewhere  they  have  a  wretched  appearance,  compared  by  the  white  settlers 
to  neglected  orchards. 

The  slopes  descending  from  the  sparsely- wooded  plateaux  to  the  leafy  forest 
tracts  are  clothed  with  a  tall  herbaceous  vegetation.  Here  certain  southern  species 
already  indicate  the  transition  between  the  Amazons  and  Plate  basins.  South  of 
the  chapadOes  the  plateaux  are  overgrown  with  feoveral  varieties  of  the  canella 
de  ema  (^velloda  marilimn),  an  extremely  picturesque  plant  with  terminal  clusters 
of  lovely  white  flowers  protected  by  pendent  fibres  like  the  leaves  of  weeping 
willows. 

The  waters  of  the  Tocantins  are  frequented  by  thrc3  species  of  caymans  as  well 
as  by  dolphins.  Its  upper  affluents  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  minhoceo,  a 
prodigious  species  of  lepidosiren,  respmbling  a  hugo  worm,  and  big  enough  to 
drag  down  and  drown  large  animals.  The  so-called  "  ostriches  "  of  Argentina 
range  as  far  as  South  Goyaz. 

iNIIAHITAN'rs, 

Although  their  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  region  traversed  by  the 
Tocantins,  the  Goyaz  or  Gua5-az  Indians  are  extinct  as  a  separate  nation,  and 
their  descendants  are  now  merged  with  tribes  of  a  different  origin.  At  present 
the  most  important  indigenous  people  are  the  Cayapos,  who  are  met  also  under 
other  names  in  Mutto  Grosso  and  S.  Paulo.  In  Goyaz,  where  they  are  said 
to  number  about  12,000,  they  live  mostly  apart  from  the  settlements  in  the 
western  mountains  between  the  Araguaya  and  the  Xingu  rivers,  and  in  the  north- 
east on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Maranhau. 

According  to  their  language  and  usages,  the  Cayapos  must  be  grouped  with 
the  widespread  Ges  family,  so  named  by  Martius  from  the  final  syllable  of  most 
of  the  tribal  denominations.  But  the  shape  of  the  head,  which  is  highly  brachy- 
cephalic,  differs  from  that  of  all  other  members  of  the  Ges  connection.  They  are 
also  distinguished  by  an  extremely  marked  Mongoloid  type.  Like  the  kindred 
Botocudos,  the  Cayapos  wear  the  botoque  or  wooden  disc  in  the  lower  lip.  But 
they  are  much  more  industrious  than  the  Botocudos,  and  display  g.  \t  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  arms,  instruments,  and  various  other  objects. 

Other  Indians  of  the  same  race,  known  to  the  Brazilians  by  the  name  of 
Chavantes,  dwell  in  the  Araguaya  basin,  and  especially  in  the  region  traversed 
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by  tlio  llio  (la<i  Mortis.  Tlicy  cuU  tlictDselvos  Akiu'?,  and  to  the  name  group 
belong  tho  Chikriubu.s  of  tlio  divido  between  the  raranatinga  and  I'aranahyba 
rivers,  the  Akroas  and  Cherentos  of  the  Rio  do  Somno  and  of  tho  Tocantins  above 
tho  "Two  ]Jars,"  and  the  Apinages,  naked  savages  of  tho  hilly  district  between 
the  Araguaya  and  the  Toeantins.  Couto  de  Magalliaes  asserts  that  the  Chavantes 
eat  their  dead  children  in  order  to  again  assimilate  them.  At  Goyaz,  Castclnau 
saw  a  Cherent  captive  with  nearly  two  hundred  scars  on  his  breast  indicating  the 
number  of  men  ho  had  killed  and  eaten.  Those  on  the  right  side  represented  tho 
*'  Christians,"  those  on  the  left  the  natives. 

The  Carayas,  who  also  roam  the  right  bank  of  the  Xiiigu,  have  their  chief 
tribes  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Araguaya  valley,  in  liananal  Island,  and, 
east  of  the  Toeantins,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Maraiihiii). 
They  are  regarded  as  of  different  stock  fr^-n  the  Gcs,  Tupi,  and  Carib  races,  and 
tfc  )ir  polysyllabic  language  appears  to  be  fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
South  American  tongues.  ^Most  of  the  Carayas  have  very  narrow  skulls,  upturned 
nose,  small  and  slightly  oblique  eyes,  and  much  less  coarse  hair  than  that  of  most 
other  natives. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Caraya  tribes,  who  muster  altogether  about  4,000 
"bows,"  the  Chamboas  appear  to  be  the  most  mixed,  owing  to  numerous  alli- 
ances with  the  Cayapos  and  the  frequent  adoption  of  captive  children.  The 
Cirayas  are  probably  the  most  ^  killed  craftsmen  of  all  the  Brazilian  aborigines; 
they  are  also  expert  boatmen,  and  the  tribes  fijrmerly  known  as  Canoeiros  ("  Canoe- 
men")  belonged  probably  to  tliis  race.  Morally  the  Carayas  are  distinguished 
by  their  sober  habits,  truthfulness,  and  contempt  of  stratagem.  Their  dead  are 
buried  in  a  vertical  position,  the  head  being  left  above  ground,  so  that  they  can 
still  be  fed  with  bananas  and  other  food. 

In  South  Goyaz  the  Negro  element  was  at  one  time  relatively  very  numerous. 
But  most  of  the  slaves  perished  without  leaving  any  issue ;  over  100,000  were 
said  to  be  employed  on  the  plantations  of  the  coinafm  of  Goyaz  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  these  not  more  than  4,000  were  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  the  einiincipation.  Hence  there  is  but  a  slight  strain  of  black  blood 
in  the  half-caste  Brazilian  populations  of  Goyaz,  who  are  chiefly  descended  from 
white  fathers  and  Indian  mothers.  In  all  the  districts  where  the  waters  are 
charged  with  magnesium  goitre  is  very  prevalent  amongst  these  somewhat 
degenerate  mestizoes.  Owing  to  the  demoralisation  attending  the  working  of 
gold  mines,  Fraacis  de  Castelnau  declares  that  in  his  time  the  country  had 
reverted  to  "a  complete  state  of  barbarism." 

ToPOGKAPHY   OF    GoYAZ. 

According  to  an  article  of  the  new  republican  constitution,  the  future  federal 
capital  is  to  be  founded  near  the  sources  of  the  Maraubao,  aivd  in  1892  a  space 
of  about  6,000  square  miles  was  here  marked  out  as  a  federal  district,  the 
common  property  of  tho  nation.  This  region  appears  to  enjoy  an  excellent  climate, 
and  also  possesses  an  abundance  of  good  water,  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the 
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new  municipdlity.  Tho  coiniminications  aro  uIho  much  ott«ior  than  hud  boon 
supposi'd,  f(ir  tho  Pyrcncos  mountains  scurcoly  rise  more  ihun  HOO  or  1,000  feot 
iihovo  fh(>  highest  omincncos  of  tiio  surrounding  chiipadas.  Tho  loftiost  peak, 
lormcrly  greatly  overeBtimiitcd,  in  now  known  to  attain  an  iibsohito  hi'iglit  of  not 
inoro  than  4,oo0  foot,  which  ih  uctuuUy  1,000  foot  loss  than  tho  Chapudu  dos 
VoadoiroH,  near  Fornioaa. 

Villa  (Ion  Couros,  as  Formosa  was  formerly  callod,  i3  situated  in  tho  nolghhour- 
hood  of  Lake  Formosa,  und  fornis,  with  JlriU'Ponte  (now  PijrrnopolU),  ouo  of 
tho  two  largest  centres  of  population  ijj  South  (ioya/,  althmigh  both  contain  oidy 
2,000  or  ;{,0t)0  inhabitants.  Tlio  gold  and  diamond  washings,  which  formerly 
attracted  numerous  adventurers  from  S.  I'aulo  and  Minus  Goraes  to  tho  Moiu- 
Ponto  district,  nro  no  longer  productive  since  the  abolition  of  slave  labour. 

Fiif.  46.— South  Ootaz  \^t>  FirronK  Federal  Tkbuitouy  ok  Hiiazil. 

Hraile  1  :  'J.MO.OOo. 


60  Miles. 


Along  the  Upper  Tocantina  follow  the  little  stations  of  San  Felix,  Porto 
Nacional,  and  Pedro  Afl'onso.  The  last-mentioned  is  well  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rio  do  Somno,  through  which  is  to  pass  the  future  railway  to  Barra  on  the 
S.  Francisco.  But  meanwhile  the  Tocantins  basin  is  practically  closed  in  the 
direction  of  the  north,  except  to  daring  adventurers  and  explorers. 

Goi/az,  capital  of  the  State,  formerly  called  Villa  Boa,  lies  in  the  Upper 
Araguaya  valley  close  to  the  divide  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tocantins. 
Although  the  administrative  centre,  Goyaz  is  a  smaller  place  than  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  thousands  of  black  slaves  were  engaged  in  the  gold  and 
diamond  mines  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  district  the  vine  is 
cultivated,  and  even  yields  two  annual  crops,  one  of  which,  however,  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  vinegar.  The  Goyaz  wines  were  said  to  be  formerly  much  appreci- 
ated, and  the  Goyanos  now  claim  for  their  tobacco,  the  fumo  picado  leaf,  that  it  is 
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"  tho  best  in  the  world."     At   any  roto,  it  comfnnmlB  tho  highest  price  on  the 
Buhia  iimrkef. 

lU'Vond  tho  important  rivtMinc  port  uiul  niilitury  sttttiou  of  ./ :j  i',  .  "icn,  GO 
miK>8  Inlow  Uoya/,  follow  ut  long  intervals  a  few  other  little  settlcmoi)'^  ' »")  u4 
Lcopoldinii,  ut  tho  contluonco  of  tho  Vormelho  with  tho  Aruguuy,  an(»  .S.  Jom 
(InmhuiH  lUnraH  ot  tho  oontluenco  of  tho  Aruguuy  with  the  Toeuntins.  IJut  S.  Jnao 
tic  Anigiiai/a,  as  it  is  also  euUed,  never  caTi  iK-como  an  iniportunt  riverside  port, 
the  nttvi<;ation  hoing  obstructed  by  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  both  above  and 
below  this  station.  IJelow  tho  last  (Itabocu)  falls,  where  tho  united  waters  flow 
with  a  traiKiuil  navigable  current,  tho  Tocantius  censes  to  belong  to  Goyuz. 
Here  it  enters  tho  province  of  Turu,  which  it  traverses  for  the  rest  of  its  course 
to  the  estuary.  '» 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

EQUATORIAL  SEABOARD. 

States   of   Maranhao,   Tiauhy,    Ckaha,  Hut  Okande  no  Noute,  Parahyha, 

Pernamiilco,  and  Alagoas. 

ETWEKX  tho  Pura  estuary  and  fho  mouth  of  tlio  Rio  S.  Francisco 
tlio  souboard  is  disposed  in  tho  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
east and  comprises  numorous  rehitively  small  river  basins,  all 
resembling  each  other  in  their  general  incline,  their  soil,  climate, 
and  products.  Tho  whole  region  presents  a  transitional  character 
between  Amazonia  and  tho  more  thickly- peopled  parts  of  J{ruzil,  and  towards 
tho  south  it  is  limited  by  oxtensivo  mountainous  solitudes. 

Owing  largely  to  tho  lack  of  communications  uU  the  States  of  this  seaboard 
are  still  in  a  backward  condition,  and  the  population  averages  scarcely  more  than 
eight  or  ten  to  tho  square  mile— 4,320,000  in  a  total  area  of  about  470,000  square 
miles.  In  normal  years,  when  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  ;  but  in  unfavourable  seasons  tho  enterprising  people  of  Ceara  emigrate 
in  large  numbers  to  Amazonia,  although  even  this  movement  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  promoting  more  intimate  relations  with  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
republic. 

Geographical  Reskarch. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  interior  is  also  rapidly  advancing,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
the  engineers  and  speculators  engaged  in  laying  down  the  traces  of  future  high- 
ways or  in  the  quest  of  mineral  treasures.  Geographical  exploration  had  already 
begun  in  1594  by  the  arrival  of  Jacques  Briffault  in  the  island  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  San  Luiz  do  Maranhao.  The  missionaries,  Yves  d'Evreux  and  Claude 
d'Abbeville,  have  left  us  descriptions  of  the  savages  with  whom  they  sojourned  in 
the  early  days  of  the  discovery,  and  during  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Pernambuco 
(1030 — 1654),  other  districts  were  described  by  Johannes  van  Laet,  Barla3us,  and 
Nieuhof. 

Various  expeditions  into  the  scrtdo  for  the  capture  of  slaves  gradually  revealed 
the  trend  of  the  river  valleys  and  mountain  ranges ;  but  of  the  Brazilian  regions 
these  have  been  least  visited  by  naturalists  and  geographers.     In  1809  and  the 
43 
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followiii"'  vears  Tlonrv  Koster  traversed  the  coastlaiids  between  Recife  and 
Maranhao.  In  1875  Wells,  starting  from  Carolina  on  the  Tocantins,  crossed  the 
mountainous  zone,  and  reached  Maranhao  by  the  Rio  de  Grajahu  valley.  The 
coast  has  also  been  carefully  studied  by  Vital  d'OIiveira  and  later  by  Mouchez, 
both  of  whose  charts  seive  as  bases  for  the  still-defective  maps  of  the  interior. 

Physical  Features — Geology. 

The  coast  ranges  between  the  Tocantins  and  the  S.  Francisco  basins  constitute 
no  continuous  chains  with  regular  watersheds ;  they  are  evidently  the  remains  of 
elevated  plains  eroded  by  running  waters,  although  the  crests  may  still  enable 
geologists  to  divine  the  original  structure  of  the  ravined  plateaux.  The  loftiest 
ridges  appear  to  be  the  Serra  do  Piauhy  and  the  Serra  dois  Irmaos,  which 
dominate  the  course  of  the  S.  Francisco  on  the  north-west.  These  crests,  running 
south-west  and  north-east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  another 
edge  of  which  is  formed  in  the  south-west  by  the  Serras  Mangabeiras  and 
Gurgueia.  Some  of  the  peaks  exceed  3,000  feet,  although  the  highest  measured 
by  Wells  between  the  Tocantins  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Maranhao 
only  attained  an  elevation  of  2,100  feet. 

Tiittle  is  known  of  the  geological  structure  of  these  uplands.  The  escarp- 
ments inclined  towards  the  S.  Francisco  consist  of  archscan  rocks  analogous  to 
those  of  Canada,  and  to  the  same  formation  belong  the  heights  on  the  projecting 
coastland  between  Ceara  and  Alagoas ;  but  farther  west  these  primitive  rocks 
underlie  calcareous  strata  of  the  chalk  ages.  The  whole  of  the  Upper  Parnahyba 
valley  is  occupied  by  these  formations,  while  farther  north,  parallel  with  the  coast, 
follow  sandstone  terraces  like  those  of  Amazonia,  doubtless  dating  from  the  same 
period  when  arenaceous  sediment  was  deposited  on  the  bed  of  a  vast  fresh- water 
Mediterranean. 

At  that  time  the  Amazonian  gulf  formed  dry  land,  and  the  same  agencies  are 
still  at  work  eating  away  the  present  seaboard.  Between  the  Para  and  Maranhao 
estuaries,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  land  and  water  are  continually  battling 
for  a  tolerably  broad  belt  of  creeks,  inlets,  islands,  reeh,  channels,  and  lagoons, 
intermingled  in  endless  confusion  and  shifting  with  every  tide.  Here  the  bore 
rushes  in  with  tremendous  fury,  at  times  with  u  velocity  of  six  miles  an  hour,  a 
veritable  tidal  cataract  tearing  the  beach  into  shreds  and  sweeping  away  all 
obstacles.  liut  in  this  ceaseless  struggle  the  advantage  remains  with  the  ocean. 
Along  the  strand  beds  of  marine  organisms  are  found  superimposed  on  shell 
mounds  of  lacustrine  origin  ;  the  aquatic  mangrove  is  c  jroaohing  on  the  land 
flora,  and  hero  and  there  clumps  of  palms  are  seen  already  invaded  by  the  surging 
waters. 

Rivers. 

Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  hills  and  plateaux  of  the  Atlantic  water- 
shed ;  but  no  river,  not  even  the  Parnahyba,  rivals  the  great  Amazonian  affluents 
in  the  length  of  its  course.     The  Gurupy,  flowing  between  the  Slates  of  Para  and 
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Maranhao,  is  scarcely  known  except  as  a  frontier  stream.  The  ore  copious 
Grajahu,  swollen  by  the  Mearim  on  the  right  and  by  the  Pindard  on  the  left  bank, 
enters  the  sea  through  a  broad  estuary  in  which  is  situated  the  island  of  S.  liuis 
de  Maranhao.  The  Itapicuru,  so  named  from  the  mountains  where  it  rises,  falls 
into  the  same  estuary,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  the  State  of  Maranhao,  accessible 
to  small  steamers  for  340  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Parnahyba,  or  "  Bad  River,"  if  such  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
owes  its  evil  reputation,  perhaps,  to  its  unhealthy  valley,  or  more  probably  to  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  o*  its  shallow  bed.  Yet  in  length  and  the 
extent  of  its  drainage  area  it  surpasses  all  the  rivers  of  West  Europe.  During 
an  upper  course  of  over  370  miles  it  receives  all  the  waters  descending  from  the 


Fig.  47.— Pabnahyba  Delta. 
Rralel  :  1,000,000. 
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northern  slopes  of  the  divide — Mangabeiras,  Gurgueia,  Piauhy,  and  Dois  Irmuos. 
But,  unlike  the  Amazons,  it  enters  the  sea,  not  through  an  estuary,  but  through  a 
ramifying  delta  advancing  far  beyond  the  normal  coastline.* 

The  Jaguaribe,  which  collects  nearly  all  the  running  waters  of  Ceara,  is  far 
less  copious  than  fho  Parnahyba,  and,  despite  its  numerous  affluents,  is  navigable 
only  for  15  miles  of  its  lower  course.  In  1815  its  mouth  was  completely  closed  by 
the  bar,  and  all  the  shipping  were  caught  like  fish  in  a  net. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Parnahyba  to  that  of  the  S.  Francisco  the  coast  is 

fringed  by  a  reef,  or  by  several  perfectly  regular  lines  of  reefs,  some  of  coralline, 

some,  notably  the  famous  Pernambuco  reef,  of  different  origin.     Probably  in  the 

whole  world  there  exists  no  other  natural  formation  which  has  more  the  appear- 

•  Length  of  the  Parnahyba,  930  miles  ;  drainage  area,  13C,000  square  miles. 
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ance  of  being  the  work  of  man.  Its  mean  breadth  ranges  from  100  to  200  feet, 
and  the  flat  top  rernains  exposed  at  low  water.  The  rock  consists  of  a  compact 
sandstone,  which  probably  represents  a  range  of  dunes  deposited  by  the  water, 
consolidated  by  calcareous  substances  and  gradually  covered  with  an  extremely 
hard  coating  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  It  resists  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  oldest  pilots  detect  no  change  in  its  general  outlines. 

Fernando  ue  Noronha. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  indicated  by  the  headland  of  S.  Roque, 
is  continued  for  a  great  distance  seawards  by  a  submarine  plateau  about  56  miles 

Fig.  48. — Fernando  de  Noeonha. 
Scale  1 :  100,000. 
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broad.  Here  is  the  edge  oE  the  continental  pedestal,  where  the  water  rapidly 
deepens  from  30  or  40  to  1,500  and  even  2,000  fathoms.  The  first  land  visible 
in  this  direction  is  the  annular  enclosure  of  las  Rocas,  a  true  coralline  atoll, 
like  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  enclosing  a  lagoon  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

About  110  miles  farther  east  is  seen  the  volcanic  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha 
disposed  south-wegt  and  north-east,  and  separated  from  the  continent  by  depths  of 
1,500  fathoms.  This  land,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  mariner  who  dis- 
covered it  In  1503,  occupies  a  space  of  no  more  that  six  square  miles  ;  but  within 
these  narrow  limits  is  seen  the  most  varied  scenery,  creeks,  and  havens,  hills  and 
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plains,  even  some  bold  peaks,  the  whole  terminating  westwards  in  an  abrupt  cliff 
1,000  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  phonolithic  column  in  the  form  of  a  colossal 
lighthouse. 

The  governor  of  the  island  refused  the  naturalists  of  the  Challenger  permission 
to  explore  it ;  but  since  then  it  has  been  studitd  by  the  geologist  Branner  and  the 
zoologist  Ridley,  and  it  is  now  well  known.  The  basalts  of  which  it  largely  con- 
sists are  of  ancient  date,  and  since  the  discovery  no  eruption  has  taken  place. 
The  lava  flows  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  island  was  submerged  to  a  depth  of 
about  75  fathoms,  as  shown  by  the  cakes  of  coral  attached  to  the  basalt  columns 
at  this  height  above  the  sea. 

The  other  islets  lying  in  mid-Atlantic  on  the  same  axis  as  Fernando  de 
Noronha  are  jagged  serpentine  rocks,  flecked  with  patches  of  white  guano  and 
almost  inaccessible.  Penedo  de  ".  Pedro,  highest  of  these  reefs,  lying  near  the 
track  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Pernambuco  and  Saint  Vincent,  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  row  of  pillars  rising  abruptly  above  the  surface.  In  these  waters  sea- 
quakes are  a  frequent  phenomenon. 
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Climate. 

In  these  tropical  lands  the  mean  temperature  varies  little  throughout  the  year, 
at  Pernambuco  not  more  than  3°  Fahr.  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  Even 
the  average  lowest  (July)  and  the  average  highest  (February)  show  a  range  of 
only  about  5°  or  6°  Fahr. 

On  the  north-east  coast  the  normal  wind  h  the  south-east  trade,  usually  called 
the  "general  wind."  Coming  from  the  circumpolar  Antarctic  regions,  it  tempers 
the  heats,  at  least  on  the  seaboard,  and  also  coincides  with  the  wet  season  from 
December  to  June,  when  the  rainfall  in  ordinary  years  sufiices  to  nourish  an 
exuberant  vegetation.  Some  districts,  such  as  Maranhao,  are  exposed  to  frequent 
thunderstorms,  followed  by  heavy  downpours.  But  at  Pernambuco,  although  the 
rains  are  very  heavy,  whole  years  sometimes  pass  without  any  electric  discharges. 
Even  the  rains  themselves  are  often  delayed,  or  cease  to  fall  before  the  end  of  the 
normal  wet  season.  The  droughts  which  ensue,  especially  in  the  interior,  are 
accompanied  by  great  changes  of  temperature,  which  is  very  high  during  the  day 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  dust,  and  relatively  low  during  the  clear  nights 
owing  to  the  excessive  radiation.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  climate  of  the  coastlands,  where  two  out  of  three  days  are  rainy,  and  that  of 
the  inland  districts,  where  the  proportion  is  reversed.* 
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Flora  axd  Fauna. 

The  vegetation,  ctfrrcsponding  with  the  climatic  differences,  is  extremely  rich, 
and  presents  the  same  species  as  Amrzonia  on  the  well- watered  coastlands,  and 

•  Meteorological  contrast  between  the  coast  and  the  lertao  (interior) : — 

Temperature. 

Latitude.  , ^  Bainfall. 

max.  min.  mean. 

Coast— Recife       .        .         8°  3'  8.         89°  Fahr.       64°  Fahr.       78'  Fahr.  120  inches. 

Sertao-Sta.  Izabel       .         8°  46' 8.       93°  Fahr.       d^Fahr.       70' Fahr.  40     „ 
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beo~~?8  gradually  poorer  towards  the  interior.  To  the  matta,  or  forest  zone  of 
the  seaboard,  succeeds  the  catinrjn,  a  more  open  or  scrubby  district,  which  merges 
higher  up  in  the  agrente,  where  trees  and  shrubs  become  rarer,  and  consist  of 
species  which  shed  their  leaves  in  summer.  Lastly  comes  the  sertao  of  the  arid 
uplands,  with  poor  pasturage,  where  stock-breeding  is  the  only  possible  industry, 
except  in  the  hrejos  or  combes,  marshy  or  fed  by  springs,  forming  so  many  oases  in 
the  wilderness. 

In  these  dry  inland  regions  the  prevailing  species  are  the  gummiferous  or 
aromatic  plants,  whose  foliage  is  deciduous  in  the  summer  season.  The  charac- 
teristic palm  is  the  carnauba  or  wax- tree  {copernicia  ceri/era),  one  of  those  useful 
plants  which  supply  the  natives  with  all  their  wants — food,  drink,  light,  clothes, 
and  habitations. 

Formerly  the  fauna  of  Ceara  and  neighbouring  districts  was  very  rich,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  "  ostrich  "  (rhea)  still  roamed  the 
coastlano  .  opposite  the  island  of  Maranhao.  In  the  limestone  caves  of  the  Mar- 
anhiio,  Piauhy,  and  Ceara  mountains,  frequented  by  myriads  of  bats  and  vampires, 
the  remains  have  been  found  of  huge  extinct  mammals,  such  as  the  mastodon 
and  the  megatherium.  Even  Fernando  de  Noronha  had  its  special  fauna,  repre- 
sented by  a  large  species  of  rat,  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  insects,  and  shells,  showing 
that  the  island  had  been  separated  from  the  mainland  since  the  close  of  the 
Mesozoic  epoch. 

Inhaiutaxts. 

One  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Quixeramobira  affluent  of  the  Jaguaribe 
contained  part  of  a  human  skull  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  any  of  the  dominant  races — Tupi,  Tupi- 
namba,  Tupinambulx,  that  is  "  IJrave  Men,"  or  Tabajara,  "  Village  Lords  " — with 
whom  the  first  French  settlers  in  Maranhiio  entered  into  friendly  relations  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has  any  knowledge  survived  of  those  Indians  who 
formed  alliances  with  the  French  immigrants,  all  having  long  been  merged  in 
the  general  Brazilian  population. 

Although  the  Guajajaras  of  the  Pindare  valley  were  exterminated  by  the  gold- 
hunters,  some  of  this  race  are  still  met  at  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Grajahu. 
They  are  a  vigorous  people  of  Mongolic  type,  and  the  neighbouring  "  White 
Indians  "  are  remarkable  for  their  light  complexion.  Farther  east,  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  plateau,  there  still  survive  some  fragments  of  distinct  tribes, 
such  as  the  Akroas  and  Cayapos  between  the  Tocantins  and  the  Grajahu,  in  the 
Serra  da  Cinta  and  the  Serra  do  Negro.  These  natives,  who  appear  to  bo  of 
Ges  stock,  approach  the  coastlands  in  West  Maranhao,  where  they  are  known  as 
Timbiras  and  Garaellas,  the  latter  term  having  reference  to  their  "lip  disk." 

On  the  Piauhy  and  Pernambuco  borderlands  still  roam  a  few  scattered  bands 
of  the  Pimenteirus,  whose  speech  shows  traces  of  Carib  affinities  or  contact.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Caethes  of  the  Pernambuco  district  had  already  begun 
to  amalgamate  with  the  Europeans,  who  were  later  again  crossed  with  the  slaves 
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imported  from  Africa.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  revolt 
broke  out  among  the  negroes,  a  few  of  whom,  having  obtained  some  firearms,  took 
refuge  in  the  bush,  where  they  founded  qailunilm  or  settlements  on  the  Kio  Una 
("Black  River"),  which  reaches  the  coast  some  60  miles  south  of  Pernambuoo. 
A  larger  group  of  these  runaways  established  themselves  in  the  present  State  of 
Alagoas,  where  they  soon  became  powerful  enough  to  found  a  little  republic, 
whose  capital,  Palmares,  had  a  population  of  6,000,  and  traded  with  Pernambuco. 
But  the  planters,  alarmed  at  the  flourishing  state  of  this  community  of  freemen, 
organised  an  expedition  against  them,  and,  after  a  first  failure,  captured  Palmares 
and  distributed  the  inhabitants  over  the  plantations. 

Amongst  the  populations  of  this  seaboard  those  of  Ceara  enjoy  throughout 
Brazil  a  high  reputation  for  energy  and  enterprise.  Like  their  neighbours  they 
are  a  blend  of  three  distinct  stocks,  retaining  the  endurance,  tenacity,  and  cunning 
of  the  Indians,  the  buoyancy,  impulsiveness,  and  kindliness  of  the  negroes,  the 
intelligence  and  strength  of  the  whites.  They  are  often  driven  by  the  long 
droughts  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  and  mainly  to  the  immigrants  from 
Ceara  is  due  the  growing  prosperity  of  Amazonia.  They  number  at  present 
nearly  20,000. 

Topography — Towns  of  Mauaniiao. 

Tnryassu,  on  a  marine  inlet  near  the  Rio  Turyassu  in  the  State  of  Maranhao, 
exports  sugar  and  other  agricultural  produce,  besides  hides,  horses,  coarse  crockery, 
and  costly  hammocks.  South-west  of  this  place,  between  the  Gurupy  and  lilara- 
cassume  rivors,  stands  the  little  group  of  the  Monies  Aureos  ("Gold  Hills"), 
which,  however,  are  almost  entirely  neglected;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
work  the  copper  ores  discovered  in  the  Maranhao  Mountains. 

On  the  east  coast  beyond  Turyassu  follow  Curtmqm  and  Ouimamcs,  the  latter 
a  great  centre  of  the  sugiir  industry.  But  the  largest  place  on  the  coast  between 
Para  and  Pernambuco  i=.  <sr.  Luiz  de  Maranhao,  or  simply  S.  Liiiz,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  settlement  founded  in  1610  by  La  Revardiere,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Louis  XIII,  Standing  on  1,he  west  side  of  a  low  island  separated  by  the  j\Iosquito 
creek  from  the  mainland.  S..  Luiz  coniinands  the  two  estuaries,  which  reach  S. 
Marcos  bay  farther  west.  This  bay  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and 
the  harbour,  although  gradually  silting  up,  has  developed  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  sugar,  hides,  and  coffee.  All  the  coast  steamers  call  at  S.  Luiz,  while 
em.ill  craft  ascend  the  Pindare,  Grajahu,  and  other  streams  flowing  to  the  bay. 

In  the  district  are  several  small  places,  such  as  Alcantam,  noted  for  its  cacaos  ; 
Vianna,  on  a  lake  draining  to  the  Rio  Pindare  ;  Mon^do,  higher  up  on  the  same 
river,  centre  of  a  brisk  trade  in  live  stock  brought  from  the  interior  and  even  from 
the  Tocantins  basin.  A  railway  has  long  been  projected  to  run  from  the  coast 
near  S.  Luiz  up  the  Grajuhu  valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins  with  a  station  at 
Carolina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manoel  Alvez  Grande. 

On  the  Itnpucur?!  which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Maranhao,  the  chief 
place  is  Co^-las,  native  town  of  Go.,<;aivez  Bias.     In  the  district  cotton  and  other 
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tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  and  here  are  also  some  fine  grazinggrounds.  On 
the  same  river  stands  Ifapncuru  Mirim,  which  is  easily  accessible  to  steamers,  and 
which  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Fi'iru  ("  rair"),  owing  to  the  large 
lierds  of  cattle  wliich  were  brought  from  the  interior  to  this  market.  Itapucuru 
Mirim,  that  is,  "Little  Itapucuru,"  has  outstripped  Itapttcuni  Grande  ("Great 
Itapucuru  "),  the  modern  Eomtrio,  at  the  entrance  of  S,  Jose  estuary  or  bay,  which 


Fig.  49.  — S.  Luiz  DE  MABANiiito. 
Scale  1  :  160,000. 
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separates  Maranlr'io  Island  from  the  east  coast.  Farther  east  Bareirinhas,  on  the 
Rio  Preguicia?  near  the  sea,  has  developed  some  activity  in  the  preparation  of 
brandies. 
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Towns  c\    Piaithy  and  Cexka. 

In  its  upper  reaches  the  Parnahyba,  which  flows  between  the  States  of 
Marunhao  and  Piauhy,  is  but  thinly  peopled.  But  below  the  Rio  Gurgneira  ferry 
settlements  become  more  numerous.  Beyond  the  two  little  stations  of  Manga, 
facing  each  other  on  both  banks,  follow  the  towns  of  S.  Francisco  and  Amaranie 
close  to  the  Piauhy  confluence.  Tlierczina,  capital  of  the  State  of  Piauhy,  above 
tho  mouth  of  the  Poty,  has  made  rapid  progress  since  its  foundation  in  1852, 
Through  its  suburb  of  Floren  (formerly  Cajazeiras),  which  belongs  to  the  State  of 
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Marunhiio,  it  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail  witb  Caxias  in  the  Itapucuru  valley. 
Since  it  has  ceased  to  bo  the  administrative  centre,  Ociras,  the  old  cupital,  in  the 
llio  Caninde  valley,  has  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants. 

Below  Therezina  follow  several  trading  places,  such  as  Uniao  on  the  right, 
Ctirraliiiho  and  S.  Bernardo  on  the  left  bank.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 
nahyba,  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  delta  is  coraprisLv  u  the  State  of  Piauhy, 
whereas  in  the  interior  its  territory  stretches  some  300  miles  west  and  east.  On 
the  narrow  Iguarassu  branch  of  the  delta  stands  the  port  of  entry,  Pariiahi/ba, 
surrounded  by  unhealthy  alluvial  lands.  Jmarra^'ao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
channel,  and  just  within  the  bar,  is  the  port  of  call  JPor  passing  steamers. 

Cainocitn,  another  port  lying  farther  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  llio  Coreahu  in 

Y\^.  50.— Ceaba. 
Scale  1  :  800,000. 
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the  State  of  Ceara,  exports  hides  and  agricultural  produce.  This  place  is  now 
connected  by  rail  with  Ormja,  higher  up  the  same  river,  and  with  Sobral  in  the 
Acaracu  basin.  Although  some  of  the  affluents  of  this  river  wash  down  auriferous 
sands,  tho  gold  industry  has  not  flourished,  and  this  part  of  Ceara  is  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  stock-breeding. 

Fortaleza  {Ceara),  capital  of  the  State,  lies  not  on  a  fluvial  estuarj',  but  about 
seven  miles  west  of  the  little  Rio  Ceara,  which  givoa  its  name  to  the  State.  The 
roadstead  is  sheltered  on  the  east  by  the  Mucuripe  Peninsula  ;  but  a  fringing  reef 
prevents  the  approach  of  large  vessels,  which  have  to  ride  at  anchor  farther  out, 
and  land  their  cargoes  by  means  of  jam/adas,  or  rafts  rigged  with  sails.  Fortaleza 
is  surrounded  by  arid,  sandy  plains,  and  has  to  depend  on  artesian  wells  for  its 
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wator  supply.  During  long  droughts  the  population  is  Romotimcs  doubled  by 
refugees  from  the  country.  In  1H78  it  was  thus  suddenly  increased  to  nearly 
(jO,()00,  of  whom  L';{,20U  were  carried  off  in  two  months  by  8U)ull-pox,  famine,  and 
privations  of  all  sorts. 

To  give  employment  to  the  sufferers  the  tortuous  railway  was  taken  in  hand 
and  completed  in  eighteen  months,  which  now  ascends  from  Ceara  by  an  extremely 


Fig.  61.— Cape  S.  RoauB. 
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steep  gradient  over  the  rocky  hills  some  60  miles  southwards  to  the  town  of 
Baturit^.  A  branch  line  runs  westward  to  M'arangHape,  noted  for  its  oranges,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  now  exported  to  England.  Ceara  itself  forwards  cotton, 
the  wax  of  the  carnauba  pulra,  caj')  wine,  fjoat  skins  and  ox  hides.  Ceara  was 
the  first  place  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  which  bad  to  be  abolished  because  the  people 
were  liberating  the  slaves  by  force,  sheltering  them,  and  plundering  the  planta- 
tions. 
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The  Rio  Jnguurlbo  basin,  comprising  all  the  soutlicin  und  eastern  parts  of 
Ceara,  possesses  most  of  the  towns,  amongst  others  Cruto,  Jaidiin,  und  Larms  on 
the  uplands ;  Jco  and  Ljntn  in  the  lower  valleys ;  Quixcramoliiin  and  QaLmda  ou 
the  Rio  (iuixcra  aHluent.  At  (iuixada  the  Fortaleza-lJuturite  railway  enters  the 
Juguaribe  basin,  thus  attracting  to  the  capital  the  trade  of  these  important  dis- 
tricts.    At  present  the  natural  outlet  for  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Jaguaribe 


Fig.  .52.— Natal. 
Scale  1  :  40,000. 
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is  the  port  of  Aracati/,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  11  miles  above  its  mouth. 
A  brisk  trade  is  here  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  such  local  articles  as 
mats,  straw  hats,  and  vegetable- wax  candles. 

The  trade  of  that  part  of  east  Ceara  which  lies  west  of  Cape  S.  Roque  is  also 
partly  directed  towards  the  port  of  Mossoro  {Santa  Luzia),  in  the  neighborring 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.     This  town,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Rio  Mossoro,  30  miles  from  the  8ea,  is  accessible  to  large  vessels,  which  hero  ship 
cotton ,  sugar,  and  especially  c'oh;v'«/io«  or  "small  hides,"  that  is,  kid  skius  of  excep- 
tionally fine  quality. 

Towns  of  Rio  Gkandk  do  Nortk  and  Pauahyha. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  has  for  its  capital  and  largest  seaport  the  town  of  Natal, 
which  lies  near  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rii/  (Irande 


Fig.  63. — PARAIITnA  AND  Cabedelo. 
Soule  1  :  .140,000. 
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estuary.  The  bar  and  reefs  at  its  mouth  prevent  all  access  to  large  vessels,  which 
have  to  anchor  in  the  offing.  Sugar,  the  chief  export,  comps  mostly  from  the 
fertile  valley  where  is  situated  Ceara  Miriin,  "  Little  Ceara,"  a  centre  of  the 
sugar-refining  industry.  A  railway  running  from  Natal  southwards  successively 
crosses  the  arid  sandy  plateaux,  and  the  rich  intervening  valley  under  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  and  other  tropical  plants. 

Here  are   several   flourishing  little   towns  and   seaports,  .such  as  8.  Jos4  de 
Mipibu  on  the  Rio  Trahiry  ;  Goi/aiiinha,  the  chief  place  in  the  Rio  Jacu  valley, 
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and  farther  south   Canguaretama,  Norn  Cruz,  and  Pcnha  in  the  Rio  Curiiuatahu 
valley. 

In  the  State  of  Parahyba  do  Norte  the  port  of  Mnmnngunpi,  on  the  river  of 
like  name,  still  does  a  little  coasting  trade,  although  the  city  of  Parahi/ba  has 
attracted  most  of  the  traffic  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  penetrating  to  Inde- 
pendencia  on  the  Upper  Maraanguap(5,  and  tapping  the  neighbouring  serra  with  its 
numerous  agricultural  settlements,  such  as  Banandras,  Brejo  d'Areia,  and  Alagoa 
Orande.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  S.  Jciio  de  Cariry,  Campinn  Grandp, 
Inga,  and  Pilar  have  their  natural  outlet  in  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Parahyba  do 
Norte,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Parahyba.  On  the  heights 
is  the  Cidade  Vclha  ("  Old  Town  "),  founded  in  1579,  now  a  group  of  almost  aban- 
doned monusterics ;  lower  down  is  the  Varadoiiro  ("  Marina "),  the  business 
quarter  about  18  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  estuary,  where  the  shipping  is 
arrested  by  the  reefs  and  where  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  crowned 
by  the  fortress  of  Cabedelo. 

Towns  of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas. 

South  of  Parahyba,  the  ancient  city  of  Goyana,  already  a  fi-^urishing  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  holds  an  analogous  position  on  the  bend  of  a 
river,  which  towards  its  mouth  expands  into  an  estuary,  but  which  is  also  half 
closed  by  a  barrier  of  reefs. 

Goyana  lies  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  that  is,  Parana- mbuk,  "  Sea  River," 
so  named  in  reference  to  the  semi-circular  channel  which  enclosed  the  island  of 
Itamaraca.  This  island  is  one  of  the  most  densely- peopled  districts  in  Brazil, 
and  produces  much  sugar,  abundance  of  provisions,  and  "  the  best  fruits  on  the  sea- 
board." So  early  as  1630,  as  many  as  23  sugar-works  had  been  established 
in  Itamaraca,  whither  the  Dutch  at  one  time  thought  of  removing  the  seat  of 
their  Brazilian  colony. 

Pernambuco,  capital  of  the  State,  takes  its  official  name  of  Recife  from  the 
"reefs"  which  shelter  its  harbour  like  natural  breakwaters.  It  is  one  of  the 
historical  cities  of  the  New  World,  and  a  commercial  emporium  which  seems  des- 
tined to  a  great  future.  Founded  in  1503,  by  Duarte  Coelho,  it  became  the  seat 
of  administration  under  the  Dutch  at  the  time  when  they  were  masters  of  north- 
east Brazil.  A  few  remains  of  their  establishments  are  still  visible  at  Recife  and 
in  the  island  of  Antonio  Vaz  at  S.  Antonio,  formerly  Mauricea  'Mauritsstad),  so 
named  in  honour  of  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

Under  the  name  of  Pernambuco  are  comprised  several  distinct  urban  groups, 
such  as  Olinda,  the  former  capital,  on  an  eminence  over  four  miles  from  the  com- 
mercial centre,  a  group  of  crumbling  palaces  and  convents  north  of  the  roadstead. 
On  the  mainland  the  country  seats,  gardens,  and  farmsteads  of  Campo  Grande  con- 
nect the  old  and  new  quarters,  while  Recife,  properly  so  called,  covers  the  island 
nearest  to  the  outer  reefs  with  its  public  buildings,  depots,  and  warehouses,  and  is 
itself  connected  by  bridges  with  the  more  southerly  and  larger  island  of  Antonio 
Vaz.     Other  causeways  connect  this  central  quarter  with  that  of  Boa  Vista,  which 
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lies  to  the  west  on  the  mainland,  and  is  continued  by  suburbs  in  various  direc- 
tions. Numerous  villas  are  scattered  north-westwards  along  the  bunks  of  the  Rio 
Beberibo,  and  westwards  in  the  sinuous  valley  of  the  Ilio  Capibaribe  and  neigh- 
bouring heights. 

Beyond  the  reefs  the  o\^ex\  roadstead  offers  bad  anchorage  to  the  large  steamers 
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Fig,  54.  — Peumamduco. 
Scale  1  :  40.000. 
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and  other  shipping,  which  are  often  driven  on  the  rocks  by  the  southern  and 
easterly  gales.  Fortunately  storms  are  rare,  and  even  at  low  water  the  channel 
gives  access  to  vessels  drawing  15  feet.  They  first  enter  the  P090,  which  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  harbour,  and  are  thence  distributed  over  the  well- sheltered 
natural  basin  of  the  Mosqueiro.  The  engineer,  Fourni^,  proposes  to  improve  the 
dangerous  approaches  by  running  a  pier  nearly  half  a  mile  long  from  the  south 
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side  of  the  channel  eastwards  to  deep  water,  thus  enabling  largo  vessels  to  load 
and  unload  at  all  states  of  the  tide  and  in  all  weathers.  Ilawkshaw  proposes  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  but  with  longer  and  more  crescent-shaped  pier. 


Fig.  55.— Pebnamiuco — Stbeet  Vihw. 
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Either  project  would  make  Pernarabuco  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Brazil. 
But  its  admirable  position  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  continent  has  already 
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Fig.  50.— Frinoino  Reefs  drtween  Parahyba  and  the 
Mouth  of  the  8.  Fbakcisco. 

Soalo  1 :  8,500,000. 


made  Recife  the  chief  point  of  attraction  for  vessels  coming  from  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Africa.  No  part  of  the  Brazilian  seaboard  possesses  more  strategical 
importance.  It  forms  the  advanced  bulwark  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  near 
future  Pernambuco  promises  to  become  the  most  frequented  port  in  South  America, 

especially  for  the  pas- 
senger traffic  between 
the  Old  and  New 
Worlds. 

Three  trans-Atlan- 
tic cables  radiate  from 
Recife,  which  is  the 
port  of  call  for  twelve 
lines  of  steamers,  while 
hundreds  of  other 
vessels  here  ship  cot- 
ton, coffee,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, hides,  skins,  the 
dyewoods  formerly 
known  as  "  pernam- 
bucs,"  natural  history 
collections,  and  other 
objects.  Great  Britain 
takes  the  largest  share 
of  this  traffic,  France, 
Germany,  and  the 
United  States  follow- 
ing in  the  order 
named.  Pernambuco 
is  the  seat  of  a  geo- 
graphical institute  and 
other  learned  societies. 
Numerous  caniage 
roads  and  three  rail- 
ways radiate  to  the 
surrounding  towns — 
Iguarassu  in  the 
north;  Piio  (TAlho  in 
the  north-west  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  rail- 
ways running  one  towards  Nazareth,  the  other  towards  Limoeiro,  two  busy  trading 
places  surrounded  by  sugar-works.  Limoeira  is  the  chief  place  in  the  R:o 
Capibaribe  valley,  where  are  also  situated  Bom  Jardim,  Taquaretinga,  and  Brcjo  da 
Madre  de  Deus. 

The  railway  running  west  of  Recife  towards  the  Upper  Ipojuca  valley  succes- 
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sively  passes  tlio  stations  of  Jahnufun,  most  frequented  rural  resort  of  the  citizenn 
of  I'ernambuco,  Victori i,  Gnimta,  BvzerroH,  Cdnidrii,  the  most  flourishing  mart  in 
the  interior  of  the  Stuto.  fSouth-westwurds  the  chiof  station  on  the  S,  Francisco 
line  is  Calto,  which  tukes  its  numo  from  the  iiei<^libourinti;  Cubo  ("  Capo  ")  Santo 
Agostinho,  where  formerly  stood  a  fort  hotly  contested  by  the  J)utoh  and  Portu- 
guese during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Beyond  Cabo  on  the  same  Hue  follow,  still  within  the  State  of  Pcrnambuco, 

Fig.  57.— Alaooas  Coast. 
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the  towns  of  Palmares  and  Garanhuns,  the  latter  a  health  resort  2,810  feet  above 
sea- level,  much  frequented  by  consumptive  patients.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Uppor  Mundahu,  above  the  zone  of  sugar-cane,  in  a  fertile  district  growing  cotton, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cereals.  "        t   '        .-- 

.  The  western  section  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  and  the  whole  of  Alagoas 
(the  "  Lagoons  ")  are  comprised  within  the  S.  Francisco  basin.  But  Maceio, 
capital  of  the  latter,  stands  on  a  peninsula  between  the  sea  and  one  of  the  lagoons 
from  which  the  State  takes  its  name.  The  Lagoa  do  Norte,  as  this  basin  is  called, 
44 
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rocoivcH  the  Rio  Mtindahii,  whilo  the  Miinjjuiiba  lapfoon  further  Houlh  is  fed  by  ono 
of  the  nuiiioroUR  Htrciiins  bcuring  the  gonenil  naino  of  I'uruhyba. 

][oro  the  pleuMiitit  town  of  Mnceio  with  its  suburb  of  Juntyita  is  shaded  with 
groves  und  ttveuucs  in  which  uro  iutertuingleil  the  African  chite  with  tdo  Indian 
coconut  pulm.  Unfortunately  the  harbour,  though  protected  from  the  east  and 
north  winds,  is  exposed  to  the  southern  gales,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  the 
shipping  bus  to  take  refuge  further  euit  in  the  roadstead  of  PaJuaHnm  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Pont  it  Verde  and  a  chain  of  reefs.     Cotton,  sugar,  und  caju  wine  are 

Fig.  58.— Machio  ahd  its  Roadstead. 

Scale  1  :  (11,000. 
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amongst  the  exports,  Maceio  receives  much  of  its  supplies  from  the  railway 
which  runs  north-westwards  up  the  Mundahu  valley  to  Uniao,  one  of  the  numerous 
places  which  during  the  Empire  bore  the  name  of  Imperatriz  in  honour  of  the 
"  Empress  "  of  Brazil. 

The  Rio  Parahyba  valley,  which  is  disposed  south-east  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Mundahu  and  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  line,  abounds  in  sugar  planta- 
tions in  the  municipalities  of  Victoria,  Villa  Vigosa  (formerly  Assemblea),  Atalaia, 
Pilar,  and  Alagoas.  The  last-mentioned,  which  was  capital  of  the  State  till  1839, 
stands  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Manguaba  lagoon.     It  is  much  less 
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favourubly  situated  for  trade  thun  Muceio,  the  present  capital.  Small  steamers 
ply  regularly  on  the  creeks  and  the  neighbouring  Lake  Manguala  between  the 
towns  of  Maceio  and  Pilar.  At  the  latter  place  they  ship  the  cotton  brought  to 
the  coast  from  the  surrounding  plantations. 

Fvnuindo  Noronhn,  which  belongs  udininistrativoly  to  the  State  of  I'crnambuco, 
19  a  natural  dependency  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Uru/il.  It  has  no  towns 
or  any  colony  of  free  settlers,  being  entirely  set  apurt  by  the  federal  government  us 
a  convict  station.  The  island  is  so  infested  by  rats  and  mice  that  the  convicts, 
who  are  en)ph)ycd  at  certain  times  in  hunting  them  down,  sometimes  kill  as  many 
as  20,000  in  a  single  day.  In  the  year  18W3  a  project  was  brought  forward  to 
establish  a  quarantine  and  a  signal  station  on  the  island.  The  deposits  of  ])ho8- 
phates  have  not  yet  been  worked,  although  some  guano  has  been  collected  on 
some  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  islets. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

8.  FRANrraco  hasin  and  east  slope  op  ttfe  plateaux. 

States  ok  JIinas  Gkiiakh,  Baiiia,  Skkoipe,  and  Espikito  Santo. 

UOTTT  half  of  this  rej^ion  ih  comprised  within  the  S.  Francisco  bamn, 
u  vuHt  (loproswon  of  oval  slinpo  unulogous  to  thut  of  the  twin  rivers 
Araj^iuiyii  and  Tocaiitins,  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Only  the  8. 
Francisco  does  not  maintain  its  normal  direction  from  uorih  to 
south,  but  trends  round  to  the  east,  fulling  into  the  Atlantic  at 
the  point  where  the  coust-line  bogins  to  turn  south-west  beh)w  the  Pernarabuco 
promontory.  I^y  this  change  in  its  course  the  main  artery,  rising  in  the  zone  of 
elevated  plutcuux,  gives  a  certain  unity  to  both  of  the  natural  regions  which  it 
traverses. 

Farther  south  the  crests  of  the  divide  form  a  sharp  limit  between  the  fluvial 
basin  and  the  slopes  facing  the  Atlantic.  But  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  coustlands 
may  be  regarded  simply  as  the  seaward  escarpments  of  the  plateaux  watered  by 
the  S.  Francisco.  But  the  political  frontiers  coincide  only  to  a  certain  extent  with 
their  natural  limits.  In  the  south  the  State  of  Minas  Geraea  encroaches  con- 
siderably on  the  Parana  slope,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Doce  basin  towards  Espirito 
Santo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

But  however  limited  in  extent,  the  region  of  the  S.  Francisco  combined  with 
that  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  is  the  most  important  section  of  the  republic.  Minas 
Geraes  ("  General  Mines  "),  one  of  its  four  political  divisions,  is  a  magnificent 
country  with  natural  resources  rendering  it  independent  of  the  whole  world. 
Although  not  the  largest,  it  is  by  far  the  most  populous  State  in  Brazil,  and  even 
from  the  historic  point  it  may  claim  the  first  rank.  After  enriching  Portugal 
beyond  all  the  other  colonies,  it  was  the  first  to  strike  a  blow  for  national  inde- 
pendence, and  such  is  its  commanding  position  that  proposals  have  several  times 
been  made  to  break  it  up  into  two  or  more  separate  States. 

Bahia,  although  of  less  importance  than  Minas  Geraes,  takes  the  second  place 
in  the  republic  for  population,  and  its  capital  is  surpassed  by  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone 
in  size  and  commercial  activity.  Sergipe,  despite  the  small  extent  of  its  territory, 
takes  more  than  its  share  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  even  Espirito 
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Santo,  mainly  a  forest  zone  of  difficult  access,  has  made  rapid  progress  in  recent 
years.  Collectively  the  four  States  comprise  a  sup^rticiul  area  of  about  434,0l)() 
square  miles,  with  a  population  (1893)  of  5,570,000. 

Progress  ok  Discovery  and  Settlement. 

The  vast  bay  of  Todos  os  Santos,  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Bahia,  was 
already  sighted  by  Christoviio  Jaques  in  1503,  three  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Brazilian  coast.  The  colony  developed  rapidly  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  Bahia  had  been  chosen  as  capital  of  all  the  Brazilian 
captainries.  But  the  forest-clad  seaward  slopes  long  presented  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  occupation  of  the  interior.  Expeditions  were,  however,  under- 
taken towards  the  unknown  lands  traversed  by  the  Upper  S.  Francisco,  whence 
Marcos  de  Azevedo  brought  silver  and  emeralds  in  1050.  Twenty  years  later 
some  daring  Paulistas,  under  Fernando  Dias  Paes  Lerae,  pushed  northwards  to  the 
regions  reported  to  abound  in  precious  stones.  They  reached  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Doce  without,  however,  discovering  the  treasures  for  which  this  district  after- 
wards became  famous. 

Other  Paulistas  were  more  fortunate,  and  in  1720  the  Portuguese  Government, 
in  order  to  secure  its  mineral  revenues,  constituted  the  captain i-y  of  Minas  Geraes 
with  about  the  same  limits  as  those  of  the  present  State.  Each  of  the  new  mining 
centres  became  starting-points  for  fresh  explorations,  and  since  the  era  of  scien- 
tific research  was  opened  by  Humboldt,  the  whole  land  has  been  traversed  by 
Von  Eschwege,  Auguste  de  Saint-Hiluire,  Spix  and  Martius,  Mawe,  Gardener, 
Spruce,  Burton,  Liais,  Halfeld,  Wells,  Manoel  de  Macedo,  and  others.  In  1815-17 
Max  von  Wied  visited  and  carefully  described  the  Botocudos  ;  Lund  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  the  Caves  ;  Gorceix,  Ilartt,  Fer- 
rand,  Orville,  Derby,  and  many  other  miners,  engineers,  and  geologists  examined 
the  character  of  the  rocks  and  their  mineral  treasures,  and  a  beginning  has 
been  made  with  a  topographic  map  to  the  scale  of  TtrjiTTTTTr,  which  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  worke  of  a  like  nature  now  progressing  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo. 

Physical  Features. 

To  the  mountainous  region  where  the  Rio  S»  Francisco  takes  its  rise,  the  term 
campos,  "  plains,"  or  "  fields,"  is  sometimes  applied  ;  but  these  upland  plains  pre- 
sent no  such  level  spaces  as  the  Venezuelan  llanos.  The  surface  is  everywhere 
broken  by  hills  rising  from  300  to  600  feet  above  the  normal  height  of  the  .vast 
plateau.  One  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Minas  even  takes  the  name  of  Itabira  do 
Campo,  in  contradistinction  to  the  less  elevated  Itabira  da  Serra,  or  do  Matto 
Dentro,  in  the  mountainous  and  wooded  eastern  regions. 

The  mean  altitude  of  these  uplands,  which  form  the  central  water-parting 
of  Brazil,  and  which  slope  in  all  directions,  is  about  3,000  feet,  while  the 
culminating  peaks  between  Queluz  and  Barbacena  exceed  4,000  feet.  From 
this  central  nucleus  diverge  the  various  ranges,  which  rise  above  the  common 
pedestal,  and  which  nearly  everywhere  decrease  with  it  in  altitude. 
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Towards  the  west  the  S.  Francisco  and  Parana  basins  are  separated  by  such  a 
range,  which  farther  on  merges  in  a  second  divide,  whence  ramify  northwards  the 
Serra  da  Canastra  and  uumerous  other  ridges.  South-west  of  the  Barbacena  knot 
a  chain  with  steep  outer  slopes  is  developed  parallel  with  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  coast. 
North-eastwards  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  as  this  chain  is  called,  is  continued 
under  various  names,  everywhere  following  the  trend  of  the  coastline.  Lastly,  in 
the  north  stretches  the  main  range  to  which  Eschwege  has  given  the  name  of 
8erra  do  Espinha^o,  that  is,  the  "  Backbone  "  of  Brazil.  Yet  the  peaks  rising 
above  this  range  are  of  moderate  elevation,  the  very  highest,  the  Cara<,'a  Peak  in 
the  north-east,  fulling,  according  to  Liais,  below  6,500  feet.  Farther  south  follow 
the  Piedade  (5,800  feet),  and  near  OuroPreto,  capital  of  Minas,  Mount  Itagolumi, 
which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  cijlminatiug  point  of  Brazil,  but  (o  which 
Gerber  assigns  a  height  of  not  more  than  5,600  feet.  In  geological  terminology, 
Itacolumi  has  given  its  name  to  a  yellowish  sandstone  which  covers  a  great 
part  of  Central  Brazil,  but  which,  according  to  Burton,  forms  at  most  only  a 
small  part  of  Itacolumi  itself.  Like  Carufa,  this  mountain  is  said  to  consist 
mainly  of  quartzite. 

North  of  Cara9a  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o  is  continued  for  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles,  without  presenting  any  very  prominent  summits.  Beyond  the  Itabira 
da  Serra  follow,  in  the  diamantiferous  Serro  do  Frio,  the  igneous  Itambe  (4,315), 
and  west  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  the  rugged  and  twin- crested  Itabira  do  Campo 
(5.150  feet).  Like  the  other  Itabira,  this  mountain  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
a  ferruginous  ore,  the  so-called  "  itabirite,"  containing  60  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
On  various  maps  of  this  district  there  figures  a  so-called  Mount  Boas,  7,550  feet 
high.  But  no  such  name  is  known  in  the  country,  nor  do  any  of  the  summits 
attain  such  an  elevation  ah^^ve  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  Diamantina  ridge  is  developed  the  sinuous  Itacombira  range,  which 
is  continued  northwards  by  the  Gt&o  Mogol  chain,  and  farther  on  by  the  Serra 
das  Almas.  This  section  merges  in  the  State  of  Bahia  in  vast  plateaux,  where  the 
ranges  are  in  reality  mere  scarps  of  the  tablelands  eroded  at  their  base  by  the 
running  waters.  A  more  distinct  chain  is  the  Serra  dos  Airaores,  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  former  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
coast  of  Espirito  Santo,  though  pierced  by  the  gorges  of  numerous  rivers  flowing 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Espinha90.  In  the  quurtzose  gneiss  Capazao  mass 
near  the  root  of  this  chain,  the  botanist  Schwacke  has  recently  scaled  a  hitherto 
unknown  summit  7,220  feet  high. 

West  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  a  few  other  ridges,  such  as  the  Serra  dos  DivisOes 
between  Minas  and  Goyas,  still  present  a  somewhat  mountainous  aspect.  But 
farther  north  all  traces  of  mountains  disappear,  and  here  nothing  is  seen  except 
desert  plateaux,  formidable  travcssias  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  salt.  Lastly  in  the  same  Rio  S.  Francisco  valley  rise 
numerous  groups  and  ridges,  some  parallel  with  the  fluvial  valley,  others  running 
athwart  its  course  and  giving  rise  to  cascades  and  rapids.  r-  -V-'w 

Of  these  groups  the  most  famous  is  that  of  Lagoa  Santa,  well  known  iu  the 
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geological  and  pre-historic  records  of  Brazil.  The  limestone  district  is  pierced  by 
innumerable  caves,  some  mere  fissures,  others  vast  galleries,  huge  vaulted  chambers, 
winding  passages,  ramifying  in  an  endless  maze  of  underground  recesses.  The 
rocks  seem  to  have  been  first  crushed  by  tremendous  lateral  pressure,  and  then 
eroded  by  running  waters.  Calcareous  concretions  hang  from  the  vaults  of  the 
caverns,  or  rise  in  pillars  from  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  argillaceous  layers 
of  varying  thickness  containing  land  and  fresh-water  shells  identical  with  contem- 
porary species.  In  these  layers  have  also  been  found  enormous  quantities  of  animal 
remains  which  have  been  studied  by  Claussen,  and  later  more  successfully  by 
Lund. 

East  of  the  S.  Francisco  jvalley  the  "  Backbone  "  consists  mainly  of  gneiss, 
passing  in  certain  places  to  granite,  syenite,  and  mica-schist.  The  crystalline 
rocks  are  of  a  granulated  texture,  with  large  feldspar  crystals  easily  disintegrated 
and  forming  arenuceous  and  reddish  layers  disposed  in  broad  slopes  at  the  base  of 
the  hills ;  in  some  districts  these  layers,  covered  with  a  vegetable  humus,  are  nearly 
1,000  feet  thick.  Nowhere  are  seen  any  sedimentary  deposits  overlying  masses  of 
gravel  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  mountains,  which  at  one  time  stood  at  a 
prodigious  elevation  above  sea  level.  "  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  ancient 
Brazil  was  one  of  the  greatest  mountain  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  summits 
may  very  probably  have  exceeded  in  height  any  now  existing  in  the  world.  What 
we  now  behold  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  the  singular  conical 
peaks  are,  as  Liais  has  explained,  the  remains  of  some  harder  masses  of  metamor- 
phic  gneiss,  of  which  the  strata  were  tilted  at  a  high  angle."  * 

The  plateaux  in  which  the  Parana  and  its  afliuents  have  excavated  their  upper 
valleys  are  formed  to  a  considerable,  but  still  undetermined,  depth  of  the  tritu- 
rated fragments  of  the  ancient  Brazilian  highlands ;  such  is  also  the  origin  of  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  Gran  Chaco,  and  the  Argentine  pampas,  as  well  as  of  the 
sandbanks  in  the  Plata  estuary.  In  this  chemical  laboratory  the  rocks  have 
changed  their  place  and  form — from  crystalline .  mountains  they  hove  become 
stratified  plains. 

Here  also  the  ground  contains  much  gold,  as  well  as  iron  ores,  and,  in  some 
districts,  diamonds.  Those  mines  more  especially  are  worked  which  are  covered 
with  canga,  a  recent  conglomerate  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the  mountains,  and 
cemented  by  ferruginous  waters.  The  gravels  under  which  diamonds  are  found 
are  known  by  the  name  of  frtSffl/Ao.  '  '   ,; 

Rivers — The  S.  Francisco. 

The  Rio  S.  Francisco,  explored  by  Halfeld  in  1852-''54,  and  by  Liais  in  1862, 
was  known  in  its  higher  reaches  to  the  Paulistas  before  its  lower  course  had  been 
traced  or  identified  with  the  estuary  discovered  and  named  the  8.  Francisco  in  the 
year  1501. 

After  flowing  for  about  half  its  course  from  south  to  north  parallel  with  the 
Tocantins,  Xingu,  and  other  Amazons  affluents,  it  trends  round  to  the  north-east 
•  John  Bull,  NoUi  o/a  NatufaUtt »«  South  America,  p.  317.  ^^     J 
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nnd  then  to  tlio  east,  and  before  reaching  the  ocean  even  turns  to  the  south-east, 
after  descending  from  the  inland  plateaux  over  the  superb  Paulo  Affonso  Falls. 

Even  near  its  source  in  the  Serra  da  Canastra,  the  S.  Francisco  develops  a  cas- 
cade to  which  Saint-Hilaire,  confounding  it  with  another,  has  wrongly  given  the 
name  of  Casca  d'Anta.  Lesconding  to  the  lower  valley  through  a  succession  of 
cHcadinlias  or  "steps,"  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Para,  and  farther  on  by  the 
much  more  copious  Paraopeba,  which  collects  the  surfuce  waters  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  basin.  At  tliis  confluence  the  united  streams  have  already  a  discharge 
of  over  7,0(>0  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  level  is  raised  during  the  floods  to 
from  26  to  40  feet  according  to  the  seasons.     Thus  are  formed  numerous  swampy 

Fi'^.  .19. — SapAo  and  Somxo  WAiKRsnEn. 
Soale  1  :  5,800,000. 
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and  malarious  tracts,  whose  noxious  exhalations  even  affect  swine  after  the  inunda- 
tions. 

The  Rio  das  Velhas  (Guaicuhy),  chief  aflJuent  of  the  Upper  S.  Francisco, 
descends  from  the  Queluz  heights  in  the  mining  district,  and  contributes  on  an 
average  over  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  main  stream.  The  Velhas  is 
partly  fed  by  underground  streams  carrying  off  the  overflow  of  the  numerous 
reservoirs  in  the  cave  district.  The  Lagoa  de  Sumidouro,  one  of  the  subter- 
ranean lakes,  is  alternately  flooded  and  empty  according  to  the  rainy  and  dry 
seasons. 

Below  the  Velhas  confluence,  the  S.  Francisco  flows  in  a  broad,  deep  channel, 
navigable  by  large  craft  throughout  the  year.  Here  it  is  joined  by  several 
copious  affluents,  also  navigable  in  their  lower  courses — the  Paracatu  ("  White 
River"),  the  Urucuia,    and  the  Carinhanha  from  the  west,  and  from  the  east 
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Fig.  60,— Paulo  Affosso  Fat.ls. 
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the  Rio  Verde.  But  tho  largest  affluent  is  tbe  Rio  Grande,  which  joins  the 
iiiuin  stream  at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  tho  north-east. 
Through  its  Rio  Preto  tributary,  its  Sapiio  sub -tributary,  a  hike  with  double 
discharge,  and  the  Rio  Somno,  the  Rio  Grande  offers  a  continuous  waterway 
from  the  S.  Francisco  to  the  Tocantius,  and  consequently  to  the  Amazons.  The 
engineer  Moraes  has  proposed  to  construct  a  canal  to  divert  the  Rio  Preto  into 
one  of  the  upper  afflu- 
ents of  the  Pamahyba, 
and  thus  contribute  to 
relievo  the  distress  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceara 
during  periods  of  long 
drought. 

Below  the  Rio  Grande 
the  S.  Francisco  has 
still  to  descend  1,300 
feet  before  reaching  the 
sea.  Wliere  it  begins 
to  be  deflected  abruptly 
eastwards,  its  level  is 
lowered  through  a  series 
of  dangerous  steps, 
forming  the  upper 
stagos  of  the  great  Paulo 
Alfonso  Falls,  justly  re- 
garded as  the  "  wonder 
of  Brazil."  Above  the 
falls  the  stream  whirls 
along  amid  a  labyrinth 
of  islands,  reefs,  and 
isolated  rocks,  so  close  g- 
together  that  at  low 
water  a  plucky  jumper 
might  leap  from  step- 
ping stone  to  stepping 
stone  right  across  the 
current,  although  even 
then  it  discharges  over 
35,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  During  the  floods  its  volume  is  increased  probably 
fivefold,  for  at  this  point  the  S.  Frjncisco,  already  within  60  miles  of  the  sea, 
has  received  all  its  great  affluents. 

As  it  draws  near  the  falls  the  stream  ramifies  into  several  channels  between 
three  elongated  islands  and  some  neighbouring  islets,  all  formed  of  a  compact 
mass  of  gneiss.     At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  group,  the  channels,  which  varying 
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number  with  the  seasons,  reach  the  head  of  the  plateau,  over  which  they  plunge 
into  a  yawninj;  cliasra  280  feet  bolow.  At  high  water  the  plunge  is  made  at  a 
single  drop  ;  but  at  other  times  the  water  first  strikes  a  ledge  projecting  about 
30  feet  from  the  side ;  then,  after  a  second  drop  of  50  feet,  it  reaches  the  cbusm 
at  a  third  leap.  But  what  is  thus  lost  in  majesty  is  gained  in  the  element  of  the 
unforeseen,  and  in  the  bewildering  effect  produced  by  several  columns  of  water 
clashing,  rebounding  in  parabolic  curves,  radiating  volumes  of  iridescent  spray  into 
space. 

The  main  body  of  water,  representing  nearly  the  whole  river,  although 
scarcely  more  than  50  feet  broad,  escapes  through  the  channel  lying  nearest  to  the 
right  b:ink.  The  rest  of  the  stream  from  the  upper  cataracts  rejoins  the  swirling 
flood  through  a  narrow  bed  skirting  the  base  of  the  enclosing  wall.  Then  the 
united  current  rushes  into  a  formidable  garganta  (gorge)  with  vertical  sides 
excavated  in  the  live  rock,  with  overhanging  ledges,  possibly  the  remains  of 
natural  bridges  formerly  crossing  the  gorge  at  spans  of  from  12 ')0  to  330  feet. 

To  view  the  catiiract  in  its  wildest  mood,  visitors  usu  tlly  take  their  stand  in  a 
grotto  which  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rising  spray.  No 
other  falls  present  a  more  surprising  diversity  of  aspects  according  to  the  varying 
condition  of  the  river.  Comparisons  are  naturally  made  between  the  North 
American  and  this  "  Brazilian  Niagara,"  and  although  there  is  almost  a  total 
lack  of  the  umbrageous  vegetation  one  expects  to  see  in  this  tropical  zone,  there 
is  also  at  least  so  far  a  complete  absence  of  the  unsightly  factories  by  which  the 
northern  falls  are  disfigured. 

Beyond  the  gorges  the  S.  Francisco  continues  to  descend  through  a  succession 
of  cascades  and  rapids  inaccessible  to  river  craft  all  the  way  to  Piranhes,  where 
the  river  flows  at  a  height  of  not  more  than  CO  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  it 
broadens  out  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west,  entering  the  sea  through  two 
mouths  between  shady  banks  of  anacardiums,  mangoes,  and  coconut  palms.  At 
low  water  the  bar  is  loss  than  10  feet  deep,  and  the  approach  is  often  endangered 
by  the  rocky  shallows  and  breakers  one  or  two  miles  otf  the  estuary.  The  Paulo 
Affonso  falls  and  gorges  are  turned  on  the  north  bank  by  a  railway  connecting  the 
navigable  waterways  above  and  below  these  obstructions.* 

Coast  Sirea.ms. 

South  of  the  Rio  S.  Francicco  follow  several  coast  streams  rising  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Serra  dos  Aimores  or  of  its  offshoots,  and  consequently 
greatly  inferior  in  length  and  drainage  area  to  the  main  artery.  The  Paraguassu 
with  its  Jaquipe  (Jacuhype)  affluent  falls  into  a  lateral  inlet  of  Todos  os  Santos 
Bay  ;  but  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  waters  its  navigation  is  arrested  by  ,a  cascade. 

*  Hydrography  of  the  Rio  S.  FranciBco : — 

Total  length  of  maitiBtream 1,800  miles. 

Area  of  basin  according  to  Chichko 267,000  square  miles. 

Navigable  upper  course 810  miles. 

Navigable  lower  course 136  miles. 

Navigable  waterways  of  the  whole  basin    ....  4,350  miles. 

Discharge  per  second  according  to  Liais     ....  99,000  cubic  feet. 
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The  IHo  do  Contas  ia  similarly  obHtructed  by  numorona   fulls.     Farther  south  tho 
Pardo  and  Poxim  have  u  common  delta  with  tho  Jcquitiuhonha,  which  often  takes 


Fig.  01. — MotTTH  OF  Tire  S.  Fbancisco. 
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the  name  of  "  Little  S.  Francisco,"  from  its  great  volume  and  the  grand  cataracts 
interrupting  its  lower  course.  Below  the  Salto  Grande  ("  Great  Falls"),  the 
Jequitinhonha,  which  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Rio  Belmoute  from  the  town 
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at  its  mouth,  bccoinos  a  niivij^ublo  stroatii ;  but  its  mouth  is  blocked  by  an  ex- 
tronioly  dangerous  bur  with  only  six  or  sown  feet  of  water  ut  flow. 

A  more  natural  highway  to  the  mining  districts  of  the  interior  is  presented  by 
the  valley  of  the  Kio  Doco,  which  receives  its  farthest  headwaters  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  tho  Kspinha(;o  Range.  Hut  the  dense  forests,  rugged  nu)untain8, 
fluvial  gorges  and  cataracts,  and  till  recently  tho  neighbouring  independent  Indian 
tribes,  have  hitherto  prevented  this  route  from  being  utilised.  The  river  scarcely 
deserves  its  title  oi  Docc,  or  "Mild,"  until  it  has  escaped  from  the  State  of  Minus 
Oeraes,  through  a  series  of  terraced  fulls  and  rapids.  On  tho  low-lying  plains, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  both  banks  are  lined  with  lakes  and  swamps,  which 


Fig.  02.— LowBB  CoiniSK  of  the  Rio  Doce. 
8oalo  1  :  1,600,000. 
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receive  the  overflow  of  the  flood  waters.  At  this  period  its  level  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  plains,  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean.  The  Rio  do  Norte,  one  of  the  lateral  creeks  in  this  half-submerged 
region,  flows  parallel  with  the  coast  for  over  70  miles  northwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rio  Mucury.  The  bar  of  the  Rio  Doce  has  at  least  10  feet  at  ebb,  and  over 
14  at  high  water.*  ,.  , 

♦  Chief  coaststreams  between  the  Eio  8.  Francisco  and  the  Pamahyba,  according  to  Ohichko : — 


Itapicuru      .... 
Parag^oassu  .... 
CkintaR.          .... 
Jraquitinhonha  -with  the  Pardo 
Dooe 


Lensth  in 
English  miles. 

Drainage  Area 

in  square  miles. 

320 

15,000 

300 

18,000 

310 

22,000 

600 

42,000 

435 

37.000 
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Between  the  Jcquitiiihoiilia  iiiul  the  Muciiry,  the  coast  is  friiijjod  at  vurvinj? 
distances  by  u  few  clusttTs  of  CDralliiio  reefs,  such  as  the  Itacolutiii,  uiul  the 
remarkable  atoll  encircling  the  Ahrolhos,  tliree  f^runitic  iMlcts  about  I'M)  feet  high. 
Neur  the  Abrolhos  is  the  dangerous  Parcel  atoll,  scene  of  iriany  a  shipwreck.  In 
these  waters,  some  40  square  miles   in  extent,  the  coral  reefs  spring  from   tho 

Fig.  03,— AnHOLnos. 
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marine  bed  in  columnar  form,  sometimes  spreading  out  at  top  like  "  parasoles." 
These  chapeiiocH,  or  "large  hats,"  as  they  are  called,  stand  flush  with  the  surface 
in  depths  of  from  5  to  10  fathoms.  They  consist  of  innumerable  many-coloured 
branches,  of  such  delicate  texture  that  they  are  often  crushed,  and  their  shafts 
even  overturned  by  passing  vessels,  which  continue  their  course  uninjured  by  the 
collision. 
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Some  (iOO  niiluM  M'tiwiirds  HtundH  tlio  volciinic  Trinidiiflt*  IhIuikI.  whu'h  tho 
utttronoiinT  Hiilloy  occupied  in  I7t»(),  in  the  nuiiio  of  Miigluiid.  Hut  Hiueu  tho 
cloBo  of  till)  cif^litocuth  (ciitury  it  hiin  iM'lon^od  polilioiilly  to  Hni/il.  About  :{() 
iniloH  furtlior  ouNt  luo  mccii  tho  thriu)  inK'tM  of  Martini  Vuz,  ho  niinu'd  front  the 
Portuguctte  pilot  who  diHCovurcd  ihuuj  ut  the  biginuinjj  of  the  sixtceuth  ccutury. 

Cm  MA  IK. 

On  tho  coustlunds  tho  toniperafurc  in  this  tropicul  purt  of  Bru/il  never  fulU 
l)olow  08'^  F.,  runginjjf  (roin  about  7!^  in  July  to  71)"^  or  HO"  in  Junuiiry.  Towards 
tho  interior  tho  lieut  nutunilly  deorcusea  with  tho  altitude,  whiU)  the  run^o 
between  the  extremes  incrcuses  from  about  IH'  on  tho  neuboard  to  us  much  us  54*^ 
on  the  plateaux. 

lletween  Recife  and  Rio  do  Janeiro,  tho  coast  lies  entirely  within  tho  zone  of 
tho  southern  trade  winds,  which  set  steadily  from  the  south-east  during  the  winter 
season  from  April  to  September.  In  summer  the  north-east  trades  predominate  ; 
but  irregularities  occur  in  all  seasons,  and  the  calms  resulting  from  the  collision 
between  opposing  currents  are  sometimes  followed  by  fierce  storms,  though 
true  cyclones  are  rare. 

Although  tho  Kuropeuu  settlers  speak  officially  of  ■"  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,"  the  only  natural  division  is  that  of  tho  Ouaruni  natives,  who  recog- 
nise the  "  season  of  tho  sun  "  and  the  "  season  of  rain  "  alone.  On  tho  coast  the 
rains,  which  fall  chiefly  in  autumn,  are  much  heavier  than  on  tho  plateaux,  shel- 
tered by  the  mountains  from  the  moist  sea  breezes.  Nevertheless,  even  in  tho  Upper 
S.  Francisco  basin  the  precipitation  is  abundant  enough  to  develop  boggy  tracts 
liUe  those  of  Ireland.  Farther  north  the  elevated  chapadas  of  liahia  suffer,  on  the 
contrary,  from  a  deficient  rainfall,  aud  hero  some  districts  present  the  aspect  of 
real  deserts.* 

Fi.()HA  AND  Fauna. 
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A  selva  comparable  to  that  of  Amazonia  occupies  all  the  well-watered  coast- 
lands  and  the  higher  valleys  of  the  ranges  exposed  to  tho  moist  marine 
winds.  But  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  backbone  continuous  woodlands  become 
rare.  Much  of  the  treeless  aspect  of  the  hills  is,  however,  due  to  the  action  of 
man,  especially  in  the  mining  districts,  where  the  timber  required  for  the  under- 
ground galleries  has  often  to  be  renewed  every  four,  years.  On  the  northera 
plateaux  the  forests  are  reduced  to  mere  catangas,  clumps  or  thickets  of  shrubs 
which  shed  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season  ;  here  many  of  the  heights,  especi- 


♦  Meteorological  oonditions  of  the  Upper  8.  FronciBCO  valley  and  of  the  tuwnii  on  the  adjacent  sea- 
board:— 

Temperature. 


Concouhas  de  Sahara 
Bahia 


Latitude. 

19°  47' 
12°  58' 


Height 


miuc. 
2,2.50  taet      90'  Fahr. 
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ally  in  thoMtntherti  parta  of  Baliiu,  aro  entirely  dottitute  of  vogetation  uiid  ooverod 
with  Huliiii'  otilorettcont'ea. 

Ill  tlunr  jj^oiiiTH  feutiires  the  fluru  and  fauna  (lifFiT  in  no  reHpcctN  from  theme 
of  thu  neighbouring  piovinees.  Itut  Monie  of  the  it{M>iMuH  ure  oontinud  to  limited 
areus,  und  niiiny  of  fhe  tiuhes  of  fHe  Upper  S.  FranciKoo  uro  quito  ditfuront  from 
tho«t' of  tho  lower  reaches  Iwlow  the  fallH.  Minua  (inaoB  und  Huhia,  like  (Jrara 
and  I'iauhy,  hm^  a  fur  riclHf  fauna  cliaructerised  hy  hiigo  quudruitudH  in  a 
relutively  recent  epoth  than  ut  presout.  In  the  nuighhourhood  of  Lagoa  Santa, 
Lund  und  other  nuturuiiHtrt  have  discovered  ,ii  almut  1, ()()()  cuvert  uh  many  uh 
115  Hpocit'B  of  foHHil  mammals,  whereas  tho  living  fuuna  no  longer  comprixeH  more 
than  HH  altogether.  Amougnt  the  extiu(^l  unimuls,  Lund  describes  a  great  ape, 
an  enormous  jaguar  twice  the  size  of  tho  prostMit  Hruzilian  "  tiger,"  a  culnui  us  big 
as  u  tapir,  a  horse  greatly  resembling  our  modern  horse,  and  a  llama  like  that  of 
Peru. 


Inhabita\ts. 

Human  remains  also  are  found  in  the  caves  of  Minus  Geraes,  where  Lund  has 
discovered  tho  fossil  bones  of  at  least  thirty  persons  of  all  ages,  From  his  com- 
parative study  of  these  remains  he  infers  that  the  race  to  which  they  belonged 
was  identical  in  its  general  typo  with  that  by  which  it  was  occupied  at  tho  time 
of  the  discovery.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Lagoa  8anta  skulls  is  tho 
narrowness  of  the  receding  forehead,  like  that  of  the  figures  carved  by  the  Mayas 
on  tho  Palenque  monuments.  The  cheek-bones  also  aro  very  prominent,  while  the 
incisors  have  a  broad  flat  surface  like  that  of  the  molars.  To  judge  from  their 
small  brain-pan,  the  natives  of  the  Upper  S.  Francisco  basin  must  have  posscsxed 
a  low  degree  of  intelligence.  The  coriscos,  or  stone  axes,  often  picked  up  in  the 
country,  exactly  resemble  those  of  European  collections  in  form  and  substance. 

The  natives  of  the  coastlands,  with  whom  the  discoverers  tirst  came  into  friendly 
or  hostile  contact,  belonged  to  the  Qas  family.  The  Tupi,  most  civilised  of  all 
the  aborigines,  applied  to  these  coastlanders  the  depreciative  term  Tapuya, 
"  Strangers  "  or  "  Barbarians."  This  is  the  same  word  that,  under  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Tapnyo,  is  now  applied  collectively  to  all  the  Indians  Uving  at 
peace  with  the  Brazilians. 

Of  the  Ges  family  the  best  known  representatives  are  the  famous  Burungs, 
better  known  as  Botocudos,  from  the  botoque  or  wooden  disc  worn  by  them  in 
the  under  lip  and  in  the  ear-lobes.  They  also  take  the  name  of  Aimores,  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  mountains  dominating  their  territory.  Some  ethnologists 
class  the  Botocudos  in  a  separate  family.* 

The  nomad  survivors  of  the  ancient  Aimores  have  their  camping-grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mucury,  Doce,  and  other  coast  streams  and  in  tho  forests  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  Minas  Geraes.     About  1830  they  still  numbered  some  11,000; 

,        *  A.  H.  Keane,  On  lite  Botocudos,  1883,  p.  6. 
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but  since  then  most  of  the  tribal  groups  have  disuppcured,  partly  through  epi- 
demics and  general  absorption  in  the  surrounding  settled  populations,  but  partly 
also  through  wholesale  butcheries  encouraged  by  the  Brazilian  officials.  During 
the  early  frontier  wars,  from  about  1790  to  1820,  every  effort  was  made,  not 
merely  to  reduce,  but  to  extirpate  them  root  and  branch.  Being  regarded  as  irre- 
claimable savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism  and  other  pagan  practices,  and  alto- 
gether no  better  than  wild  beasts,  methods  of  warfare  were  adopted  against  them 
which  are  not  usually  sanctioned  by  civilised  communities.  The  small-pox  virus 
was  industriously  spread  amongst  them,  and  poisoned  food  scattered  over  the 
forests  frequented  by  their  hunters.  By  these  and  other  means  the  Conde  de 
Linhares  cleared  the  coast  districts  about  the  Rios  Doce  and  Belmonte,  and  another 
Commendador  boasted  to  Professor  Hartt  that  be  had  either  slain  with  his  own 
hand,  or  ordered  to  be  butchered  with  knife,  gun,  and  poison,  many  hundreds  of 
this  "  vermin." 

The  charge  of  cannibalism  brought  against  the  Botocudos  by  early  writers, 
and  still  imputed  to  them  by  their  neighbours,  seems  to  be  fully  justified  by 
abundant  evidence.  D'Orbigny  states  that  they  wore  collars  or  strings  of  the 
teetb  of  the  persons  they  had  eaten,  and  the  portrait  of  a  woman  so  ornamented 
is  figured  in  Sir  W.  Ouseley's  "  Travels."  Von  Martins  also  asserts  positively 
that  all  were  formerly  anthropophagists,  devouring  not  only  the  enemy  slain  in 
battle,  but  also  members  of  the  Pari,  Malali,  Coroado,  and  other  kindred  tribes. 
The  heads  were  not  eaten,  but  stuck  as  trophies  on  stake-",  and  used  as  butts  for 
the  practice  of  archery. 

All  the  hracoH,  that  is,  the  independent  wild  tribes,  are  si  ill  in  the  stone  age, 
or  rather,  have  scarcely  yet  reached  that  stage.  The  highly-finished  diorite, 
granite,  and  porphyry  implements,  found  in  the  surrounding  districts,  belong  to 
the  Amazonian  and  other  more  advanced  Brazilian  aborigines,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  used  by  the  Botocudos.  The  objects  manufactured  by  them 
are  almost  exclusively  of  wood  or  vegetable  fibre.  Such  are  the  wooden  mortars, 
bamboo  water  vessels,  cotton  or  bark  sacks,  reed  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  which 
last  are  their  only  offensive  weapons.  The  bow  is  about  6  feet  long,  and  so 
strong  that  none  but  natives  can  use  it ;  the  arrows  also  are  of  great  length, 
and,  being  poisoned,  the  Portuguese  soldiers  bad  to  be  protected  against  them 
by  the  gihoa  d'armris,  a  kind  of  armour,  made  of  cotton  cloth,  thickened  with 
several  layers  of  cotton  wadding. 

An  instrument  of  a  more  peaceful  character  is  a  small  bamboo  flute,  which 
is  played  on  through  the  nose.  This  strange  habit  was  probably  occasioned  by 
the  lip  ornament,  which  prevented  the  mouth  from  being  conveniently  used  for 
the  purpose.  •  -  ., 

Physically,  the  Botocudos  are  of  robust  frame,  with  full  chest,  broad  shoulders, 
small  extremities,  somewhat  oblique  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  very  large 
mouth  and  skull  like  that  observed  by  Lund  in  the  Lagoa  Santa  skeletons.  Their 
distinctive  ornaments  were  the  enormous  discs  of  light  wood  by  which  the  lower 
lip  and  ear-lobes  were  immensely  distended.     Unable  to  use  the  lips  in  speaking. 
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they  spoke  from  the  throat  and  through  the  nose,  and  were  unable  to  utter 
several  consonantal  sounds.  Their  arms  were  barbed  darts  and  arrows,  their 
habitations  frail  structures  of  foliage,  their  religion  fear  of  evil  spirits,  against 
whom  they  protected  themselves  by  kindling  great  fires,  as  against  wild  beasts. 
At  present  the  few  surviving  Botocudos  all  speak  Portuguese,  and  since  1870  the 
use  of  the  botoque  has  fallen  into  abeyance. 

Another  extinct  tribe  of  difFerent  speech  and  origin  were  the  Malali,  visited 
in  1817  by  Saint-Hilaire,  but  since  merged  in  the  surrounding  peasant  population. 


Fijf.  64. — Ancibst  Indfan  Populations  of  East  Bbazil. 
Scale  1;  11,000,000. 
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They  went  in  great  dread  of  the  Botocudos,  and  one  of  their  choice  articles  of 

food  was  a  large  white  worm,  which  had  the  property  of  throwing  into  an  ecstatic 

sleep  of  several  days  those  who  ate  it. 

Unless  the  legend  of  Ramalho  and  his  adventures  in  the  Bay  of  Santos  have 

a  substratum  of  truth,  the  first  white  settlers  in  Brazil  were  the  interpreters  left 

by  Alvarez  Cabral  on  the  Santa  Cruz  coast,  and  the  pioneers  who  lived  with  the 

aborigines  on  the  shores  of  Todos  os  Santos  Bay.     The  settlement  on  this  bay 

acquired  considerable  importance,  first  as  the  capital,  and,  later,  as  the  second 
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city  in  BnizU.  But  the  spot  where  Cubral's  associates  landed  is  at  present  one  of 
the  least  frequented  in  the  whole  country. 

The  first  arrivals  from  Portugal  generally  penetrated  inland  to  the  plateaux 
of  Minus  Geraes  and  the  Upper  S.  Francisco  Valley,  attracted,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  regions,  and  afterwards  induced  to  remain  by  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  its  excellent  climate,  and  abundant  resources.  Towards  the 
so'jond  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  intrepid  Puulistas  flocked  in  thou- 
sands to  the  mining  districts  in  quest  of  gold  and  of  the  precious  stones  wrongly 
called  "  emeralds."  But  they  were  not  the  only  intruders,  and  the  settlers  on  the 
shores  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  as  well  as  adventurers  from  beyond  the  seas,  also  claimed 
a  share  in  these  treasures.  Civil  war  soon  broke  out  between  these  emboaban, 
or  "  strangers  "  from  Portugal  and  the  other  provinces,  and  the  Paulistas,  who 
considered  themselves  the  lawful  owners  of  the  mineral  districts,  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Cataguar  Indians.  In  1708  the  emboabas  were  nearly  e.xter- 
minated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hio  das  'Mortes ;  but  other  bands  pressed  forward, 
and  after  renewed  conflicts  both  factions  had  to  become  reconciled  under  the 
stern  repressive  measures  imposed  on  all  parties  by  the  central  government. 

Extremely  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  to  regulate  the  operations  in  the  gold- 
fields,  and  afterwards  in  the  diamantiferous  districts  discovered  in  1728.  Nowhere 
else  was  a  more  draconic  administration  introduced,  and  the  consequence  was 
widespread  corruption,  frauds,  thefts,  smuggling,  and  the  general  demoralisation 
which  is  the  usual  outcome  of  legalised  terrorism. 

Since  that  epoch  the  political  relations  have  changed,  and  the  mines,  which 
had  inspired  this  /erocious  legislation,  and  caused  all  this  moral  degradation,  are 
themselves  now  to  a  large  extent  exhausted.  The  old  mining  cities  have  fallen 
into  decay  ;  little  remains  of  formerly  flourishing  centres  of  population,  except 
crumbling  ruins  overshadowed  by  sumptuous  churches  like  the  vast  minsters  of 
mediajval  Europe.  But  the  impoverishment  of  certain  districts  has  not  prevented 
general  progress,  shown  by  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  population  siuce  the 
raining  days.  ,,        . 

The  blacks  introduced  as  slaves  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  plateaux  have 
left  scarcely  any  descendants,  and  the  few  survivors  have  been  absorbed  in  the  half- 
caste  populations  of  the  interior.  But  nowhere  in  Brazil  are  the  Africans  better 
represented  than  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower  8.  Francisco  and  in  the  city  of 
Bahia.  Here  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  Besides  those  intro- 
duced from  the  coast  of  Angola  to  work  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mines, 
others  arrived  as  freemen  in  the  quality  of  sailors  and  supercargoes,  and  to 
these  (Krumen  and  others)  was  given  the  general  name  of  Minas,  from  a  tribe  on 
the  Slave  Coast  south  of  Dahomey.  Even  still  these  form  in  Bahia  a  sort  of 
corporation,  whose  members  are  distinguished  by  their  moral  qualities  and  spirit 
of  solidarity,  as  well  as  for  their  tall  stature  and  physical  strength.  Their  speech 
comprises  numerous  words  inherited  from  the  African  languages,  and  hundreds 
of  Yoruba  and  Cabinda  terins  have  been  adopted  in  the  current  dialect  of  Bahia. 
Here  the    negroes  accompany  their  magic  incantations  with  snatches  of  songs 
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from  the  old  African  tongues,  and  some  of  their  families  have  lateral  branches 
in  Dahomey,  with  whom  friendly  relations  are  still  maintained. 

The  Mineiros,  or  Geralistas,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Minas  Geraos  are  called, 
descend  partly  from  pure  or  mixed  Paulistas,  partly  from  Portugueso  immigrants. 
Besides  these,  all  the  nations  of  West  Europe  are  represented  in  Bahia  and  the 
other  coast  towns.  But  systematic  immigration  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the 
nineteentji  century.  The  first  attempts  to  settle  the  Mucury  and  Doce  valleys 
with  thousands  of  German,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Alsatian  colonists  ended  in  disaster^ 
No  preparations  bad  been  made  to  receive  the  strangers,  most  of  whom  perished  of 

Fig.  65.— QuELUZ  Knot  and  Uppeb  S.  Feanoisco  Basin. 

SoalB  1 : 4,000.000. 
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typhus  or  fumine,  and  the  Mucury  stations  were  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Cor««^'tn«,  the  "  Shambles.". 

Since  then  immigration  has  been  carried  on  more  successfully,  and  numerous 
settlements,  chiefly  of  Italians,  who  are  better  suited  for  the  climate,  have  been 
founded  along  the  routes  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  uplands.  Thanks  to  them, 
the  hitherto  neglected  State  of  Espirito  Santo  is  being  rapidly  peopled. 


Topography — Towns  of  Minas  Geraes.      ' 

Quelug,  the  town  in  the  Upper  S.  Francisco  basin  which  lies  nearest  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  stands  some  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  near  the  sources  of  the  Paraopeba. 
Since  its  foundation  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Queluz  has  passed 
through  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  other  settlements  of  the  district.    First  eu- 
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riched,  then  ruined  by  the  decay  of  the  mining  industry,  it  has  again  prospered  by 
agriculture  and  stock-breeding.  The  cotton  grown  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Bomfiin,  Tamandiia,  and  Pitaugny,  which  lie  more  to  the  west  in  the 
Paraopeba  and  S.  Francisco  valleys,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  highly  valued 
fabrics  preferred  to  similar  stuffs  of  European  make.  The  village  of  Oongonhaa  de 
Cfiinjw,  so  named  from  a  wild  shrub  resembling  the  Paraguayan  Yerba  maU,  is 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  pilgriiuuge  in  Brazil. 

OuRo  Pketo. 

Miguel  linrnier  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  mining  district  of  Minas 
Qeraes.     Westwards  rises  the  Serra  do  Ouro,  "Gold  Mountain,"  and  towards  the 

Fig.  CO.— OUBO  rsETO. 
Scale  1  :  30,000. 
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north-west  another  chain  bears  the  expressive  name  of  Serra  da  Moeda,  "  Money 
Mountain."  Ouro  Branco,  "  White  Gold,"  occupies  in  the  east  an  upland  valley 
midway  from  Ouro  Preto,  "  Black  Gold,"  formerly  Villa  mm,  present  capital  of 
the  State  dominated  on  the  south-east  by  the  picturesque  twin-peaked  Itacolumi. 
Although  lying  in  the  Rio  Doce  basin,  Ouro  Preto  belongs  in  its  history,  industrial 
and  commercial  relations  entirely  to  the  region  draining  to  the  Upper  S.  Fran- 
cisco. Owing  its  existence  to  the  auriferous  deposits  discovered  in  1608,  it 
stands  on  ground  everywhere  undermined  by  old  galleries,  in  which  is  collected 
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tbe  very  wufer  used  for  drinking  purposes  by  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  them- 
selves are  mere  trenches  constructed  in  connection  with  the  raining  operations,  and 
in  1875  ores  were  still  extracted  from  a  pit  in  the  suburbs. 

Despite  the  branch  railway  connecting  Ouro  Preto  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  over 
a  pass  in  the  Kspinhu^o  range,  it  suffers  from  lack  of  easy  communications.     Its 


Fig.  67.    OcEO  PasTO— Genebal  View. 
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school  of  mines,  a  scattered  group  of  structures  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
monumeutal  edifice,  contains  a  marvellous  collection  of  ores,  diamonds,  and  crys- 
tals. '       ',-■       . 


DiAMANTINA LaGOA   SaNTA. 


East  of  Ouro  I*reto,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  aame  Mount  Itacolumi,  are  situated 
the  gold  mines  of  Passagem  and  the  decayed  city  of  Mnrianna.     The  railway 
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traversing  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  E8pinha90  range  here  penetrates  to  the 
northern  mining  region  through  Iiijicionath,  Cattas  Alfas,  Santa  Barbara,  Itabira 
do  Matto  Dcnti'o,  Coiicrifdo,  and  Serro,  all  of  which  places  occupy  upland  valleys 
watered  by  the  beudstreums  of  the  Rio  Doce.  Serro  still  jjossesses  some  gold  and 
diamond  mines,  but  it  now  depends  chiefly  on  its  agricultural  resources. 

Diamantina,  formerly  Tijiico,  lies  in  the  upper  Jequitinhonha  valley,  but  its 
commercial  relations  are  chiefly  with  Rio  do  Janeiro  through  the  S.  Francisco 
basin.  The  yield  of  its  diamond  mines  has  fallen  from  about  £150,000  to  less 
than  £40.000  a  year.  Farther  north  the  formerly  flourishing  town  of  Grao  Mogol 
has  been  nearly  abandoned. 

In  the  Upper  Rio  das  Velhas  valley  are  several  thriving  places,  such  as  Sahara 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  whose  highly  productive  gold  mines,  especially 
Morro  Velho,  near  Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  are  now  worked  by  some  wealthy  English 
companies.  Villa  Nova  is  well  known  to  mineralogists  by  its  old  name  of  Ca«- 
gonhaa  de  Sahara.  Morro  Velho  employs  from  1,500  to  2,000  hands,  and  at  pre- 
sent has  an  average  annual  yield  of  about  £80,000 ;  if  fully  worked  the  output 
might  exceed  £280,000. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  railway  west  of  Sahara  lies  the  healthy  plateau  of 
Jicllo  Ilorisonte,  one  of  the  sites  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  future  capital  of 
Minas  Geraes.  The  pure  waters  of  the  district  already  surveyed  would  suffice  for 
the  requirements  of  a  city  of  450,000  inhabitants.  A  narrow  valley  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Sahara  is  occupied  by  the  mining  village  of  CaetM,  which  abounds  in 
asbestos. 

Santa  Luzia,  below  Sahara  on  the  Rio  des  Velhas,  lies  near  Lagoa  Santa,  where 
Lund  passed  many  years  exploring  the  surrounding  caves.  The  jasper  beds 
in  the  neighbourhood  supply  the  material  for  the  statuettes  and  other  objects 
executed  by  the  local  artists.  Farther  on,  Parauna, "  Black  Water,"  on  the 
affluent  of  like  name,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  favourable  site  for  the 
future  capital  of  the  State,  of  which  it  occupies  the  geometrical  centre. 

In  the  northern  section  of  Minas  Geraes  the  towns  of  Monies  Claroa  das 
FormigoH  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Verde,  and  Paracatu,  formerly  Piraeatu,  near  the 
Goyaz  frontier,  have  become  flourishing  centres  of  the  cattle  trade.  Like  those  of 
Lagoa  Santa,  the  Montes  Clares  cliffs  are  pierced  by  numerous  oaves,  in  which 
have  Vieen  found  the  remains  of  the  megalonyx  and  other  extinct  animals. 

Towns  of  Bahia  and  Sergipe. 

Below  the  Velhas  confluence,  where  stands  the  little-frequented  port  cf  C•^ai 
cuhy,  Januaria,  or  Salgado,  is  the  last  place  on  the  S.  Francisco  within  tuti  Minas 
Geraes  frontier.  In  the  State  of  Bahia  follow  Carinhanha ;  Bom  Jesus  de  Lapa 
with  its  "miraculous"  grotto ;  Urubu,  the  *'  Vulture  "  town,  facing  Mount  Pemam- 
buco ;  BaiTU,  at  the  Rio  Grande  confluence,  chief  place  in  the  western  districts  of 
Bahia ;  Pilao  Arcado,  lower  down  on  the  left  brnk,  a  great  centre  of  the  salt 
industry.     Here  are  vast  beds  of  native  salt  still  untouched  by  the  miner. 
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Further  on,  the  muin  route  penetrates  into  a  region  which  abounds  in  inscribetl 
rocks,  dating  from  prehistoric  times.  The  whole  country  is  at  present  even  less 
thinly  inhabited  than  at  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  whites,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  large  indigenous  population. 
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Fig.  68.— Rio  S.  Fbancisco  Basin. 
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Joazetro,  on  the  right  bank  above  the  Paulo  Affonso  Falls,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  future  terminus  of  the  railway,  which  runs  from  the  city  of  Bahia  north- 
westwards to  the  S.  Francisco  valley.      This  riverside  port  already  does  a  brisk 
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trudo  in  rubber,  gums,  ores,  and  the  salt  brought  from  the  neighbouring  Rio 
Sulitre.  Boa  Vinlu,  another  riverine  station  above  the  fulls,  is  also  to  bo  connected 
by  rail  with  Pernambuco  through  Cabroho,  Agum,  Jirllfm,  and  Gamnhnna.  Of 
these  various  projects  to  turn  the  cataracts  one  only  is  completed — the  railway 
running  through  the  States  of  Pernambuco  and  Alugoas  between  Jatoha  and 
Piranhas  heading  the  navigation  on  the  lower  S.  Francisco, 

Below  the  falls  follow  the  busy  towns  of  Propria  in  the  State  of  Sci-gipe,  and 
Pencdo  in  Alagoas.  IVnedo  dates  from  1  (520,  and  occupies  an  important  strate- 
gical position  captured  by  the  Dutch,  who  here  erected  a  strong  fort,  some  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen.  At  present  all  the  vessels  crossing  the  bar  ascend  to 
Penedo,  where  they  ship  cotton,  skins,  rice,  and  other  produce  in  exchange  for 
European  wares. 

In  Sergipe,  the  "  paradise  of  the  Brazilian  Union,"  and  smallest  of  the  federal 
States,  the  population  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sergipe,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cotinguiba.  Aracnju,  the  present  capital  on  the  south  bank  seven 
miles  above  its  mouth,  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  six  feet,  and  this  place 
ranks  second  in  Brazil  for  the  export  trade  in  sugar.  Here  are  also  shipped 
cotton,  brandy,  and  other  produce  brought  down  from  Maroim  and  Larangeiras,  and 
several  railways  are  advancing  northwards  to  Capella  and  westwards  to  Simao 
Diaz,  future  centre  of  various  converging  lines.  San  Christovao,  the  old  capital, 
stands  on  the  Rio  Vasa  Barris,  which  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  mudbanks,  and 
accessible  only  to  boats,  although  there  are  fully  12  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State  the  coast  is  indented  by  a  third 
estuary,  that  of  the  Rio  Real,  towards  which  converge  several  watercourses.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  Rio  Piauhy,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Estancia, 
one  of  the  chief  agricultural  centres  of  these  coastlands. 

On  the  Bahia  coasts  all  traffic  tends  to  gravitate  towards  8an  Salvador  de 
liahia,  or  simply  Bahia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  inlet  of  Todos  os  Santos  Bay. 
Bahia,  second  largest  city  in  Brazil,  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
which  shelters  the  magnificent  inland  sea.  The  headland  on  which  it  stands  is 
the  highest  land  round  the  whole  basin,  so  that  from  a  height  of  about  150  feet 
the  upper  town  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  shipping,  bay,  islands,  road- 
stead, and  surrounding  plains.  In  the  lower  town  the  busy  thoroughfares  run 
parallel  with  the  shore  in  the  narrow  space  comprised  between  the  water  and  the 
escarpments  of  the  headland.  The  two  quarters  are  separated  by  an  intervening 
zone  of  verdure,  where  the  graceful  foliage  of  tall  palms  and  leafy  mangoes  con- 
trasts with  the  neighbouring  domes  and  belfries.  At  night  two  parallel  lines  of 
light  three  or  four  miles  long  indicate  the  position  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
which  are  connected  by  zigzags,  an  elevator,  and  two  inclined  planes  traversed 
by  locomotives.  A  small  public  garden  separates  the  city  proper  from  the 
fashionable  suburb  of  Victoria,  which  extends  southwards  to  the  wooded  heights 
at  the  extremity  of  the  headland,  indicated  from  a  distance  by  the  lighthouse  of 
San  Antonio. 

According  to  the  local  records,  the  first  settlement  was  here  formed  in  1510 
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by  Diogo  Alvares,  a  trader  known  to  tho  surrounding  natives  by  tlio  numo  of 
Carumuru.  Hut  no  regular  colony  was  founded  till  1")40,  when  Thoind  do  Souzu, 
governor  of  the  captuiurioH,  took  up  his  residuuce  ou  Salvador  hill,      liuhia  cou- 
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tinned  to  be  the  seat  of  the  colonial  administration  till  1763,  and  long  remained 
without  a  rival  for  population  and  commercial  importance.     In  lo85  about  half 

#     of  all  the  25,000  whites  settled  in  Brazil  were  stated  to  be  residents  of  Bahia. 

\  At  that  time  the  blacks  were  much  more  numerous  in  Peruambuco ;  but  Bahia 
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soon  monopolised  the  (Have  trado,  and  despite  of  later  legislation  the  local  traders 
continuoil  to  he  the  chief  importers  of  negroes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  introducing  in  some  years  ns  many  as  ()(),()()().  liahia  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  suppression  of  tiio  traffic,  and  with  difficulty  recovered  from  the  blow  by 
developing  its  agricultural  resources.  The  black  element  is  still  predominant  in 
/n  Vellia  Miihda,  the  "  Old  Mulattress,"  as  the  place  is  popularly  called. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  Bahia, 
which  still  retains  its  rank  as  the  religious  metropolis  of  Brazil.  It  was  also  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  intellectual  centre  of  Portuguese  America ;  but  its 
libraries,  museums,  and  learned  societies  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  city  with  over 
'200,000  inhabitants.  Huhia,  however,  possesses  one  of  the  two  schools  of  medicine 
that  have  been  founded  in  the  republic.  Its  citizens  are  also  distinguished 
amongst  all  lira/ilians  for  their  dignified  bearing  and  culture,  and  they  have  at 
all  times  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  In  one 
respect,  Hahia  is  more  "  Brazilian  "  than  llio  de  Janeiro.  It  lacks  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  federal  capital,  and  its  houses,  many  of  which  are  faced 
with  varnished  faience  ware,  are  more  like  those  of  Lisbon.  One  of  its  chure'res 
has  been  entirely  built  of  dressed  stones  imported  from  Portugal. 

The  harbour,  sheltered  from  the  east  and  south-cast  winds  by  the  promontory, 
is  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  swell  rolling  in  through  the  broad  entrance  to  the  bay. 
Hence  large  vessels  ride  at  anchor  some  distance  off  the  quays.  No  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  carry  out  the  project  to  enclose  a  space  of  over  250  acres  by 
means  of  two  breakwaters,  one  over  a  mile  long  running  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bahia  to  Fort  S.  Marcello,  the  other  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
same  fort  from  the  southern  quarter,  where  are  situated  the  ar.  ..aal  and  custom- 
house. Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  cattle,  and  hides  are  the  chief  articles  of  the 
export  trade,  which  is  valued  at  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year.  The  local  markets  are 
abundantly  provided  with  provisions,  and  are  specially  noted  both  for  the  great 
variety  and  profusion  of  tropical  fruits,  and  for  the  endless  diversity  of  types — 
white,  black,  and  half-breeds  of  every  shade— observed  in  the  picturesque  groups 
frequenting  them.  '  .  ' 

In  the  neighbouring  waters  a  few  whalers  still  pursue  the  cetaceans,  which 
yield  the  train-oil  used  in  lighting  the  city  before  the  introduction  of  gas,  but  now 
forwarded  to  Europe.  During  the  prevalence  of  southern  winds  the  whales  fre- 
quently penetrate  into  the  bay,  and  are  then  pursued  by  boatmen  armed  with  har- 
poons. About  fifty  are  captured  every  year,  and  a  spermaceti  refinery  has  been 
established  in  the  city.  Others  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Itaparica,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  most  of  the  whalebone 
was  prepared,  which  at  that  time  was  used  instead  of  railing  for  enclosing  gardens 
and  courtyards. 

Some  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  Itaparicd,  a  Ion?  narrow  island, 
with  a  town  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
island  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  produce  no  less  than  for  its  genial  climate. 
It  is  locally  known  as  the  "  Europe  of  the  poor,"  because  it  is  much  frequented 
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by  artisans  ninfl  others  who  havo  not  the  tnertUH  (if  iking  tlie  >nttti  ioH>  in  the 
Old  World.  During  the  war  of  indopondonco  drfiit  lli'itni  otfrTO'  '  tuke 
Itaparica  in  pa)'mont  of  tho  debt  duo  to  lu^r  \i\  Portugal.  IJut  thi*-  ,(id  U' 
equivalent  to  surrendering  the  key  of  Hruzil  to  the  English,  und  tht  Her  wu* 
declined. 

On  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  peninsula  are  situated  various  suburhau  relrealH, 
such  as  Rio  Vvvmelho  and  lioinfim  with  u  church  reputed  to  be  the  richest  in  lira/il. 
The  shores  of  the  buy  are  also  studded  with  numerous  trading  places,  which  com- 
municate with  Bahia  by  means  of  little  steamers  said  to  number  over  a  thousand. 

Below  Santo  Amaro,  on  the  river  of  like  name,  which  enters  the  bay  at  its 
northern  extremity,  the  State  has  established  an  agricultural  institution  und  model 
farm,  Cachneira,  on  tho  Rio  Paraguassu,  which  debouches  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  collects  the  tobacco,  coffee,  fruits,  and  other  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district,  ond  forwards  it  to  Buhia  either  direct  or  through  ils  out-port,  Murngogipe. 
Farther  north  lies  la  Feira  de  Santa  Anna,  "  Saint  Anne's  Fair,"  chief  market  for 
the  cattle  of  the  biickwoods  and  of  the  S.  Francisco  valley. 

A  viaduct  of  four  spans,  each  300  feet,  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Brazil,  connects  Cachoeira  with  its  suburb  of  S.  Felix  on  the  right  bank, 
terminus  of  the  railway  ascending  the  Paraguassu  valley  to  the  diamantiferous 
district  of  LenfOes.  In  1845,  when  first  discovered,  the  mines  of  this  district 
yielded  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £2,650.  The  blackish  amorphous  carbonado 
diamonds  used  in  piercing  tunnels  are  chiefly  obtained  at  Len^oes  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Chapada  Diamantina  west  of  the  Paraguassu  valley. 

Nazareth,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  Jaguaripe  estuary  south  of  the 
fertile  Itaparica  Island,  supplies  Bahia  with  manioc  and  other  produce  brought  by 
a  railway  from  the  interior.  Another  line  runs  from  Bahia  due  north  to  the 
station  of  Alagoiuhas,  where  it  bifurcates.  One  branch  traverses  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  plantations  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Tiniho  near  the  Rio  Itapicuru,  while  the 
other  runs  north-west  towards  Villa  Noca  da  Rainha,  whence  it  is  to  be  continued 
to  Joazeiro  above  the  S.  Francisco  Fulls.  Near  Monte  Santo,  east  of  this  branch, 
was  discovered  in  1784  the  famous  meteorite  of  Bendego,  a  huge  block  weighing 
114  cwt.,  which  was  afterwards  removed  at  great  expense  to  the  museum  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

South  of  Bahia  follow  the  coast  towns  of  Va/enfa,  said  to  produce  the  best 
cotton  fabrics  in  Brazil,  Taperoa,  Camamu,  with  the  excellent  harbour  of  Acarahy, 
Contas,  Ilheos,  founded  in  1530,  Canavieiras  in  the  Jequitinhonha  delta,  formerly 
a  place  of  exile  for  political  prisoners,  Belmonte,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Lower 
Jequitinhonha.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  this  river  the  Paulistas  founded  the 
famous  mining  town  of  Minas  Novas  in  the  territory  of  the  Mucuspi  Indians  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  place  rapidly  prospered,  and  as  rapidly  declined, 
owing  to  the  severe  fiscal  measures  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Crown. 
The  yellow  topazes  and  aquamarines  of  Minas  Novas  have  enriched  many  col- 
lections. , 

A  railway  running  from  the  port  of  Caravelks  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  Stiito  of  Iliiliiu  to  tlin  imriforoiiM  upland  vallrys,  puHftcn  tlio  town  u(  r/ii/mii/fihia 
(T/ir<)/)/ii/(>  Olloui),  contro  of  tho  ugrietiltuml  colouioH  founded  on  tho  Imnks  of  tho 
^^u^!ury.  This  lino,  which  is  to  ttrniiinite  at  (luaicuhy  at  tho  cnnfluunce  of  tho  ilioda* 
VolhiiH  with  \\w  S.  Fittneisco,  j^ivoH  a  docidod  udvantiijjfo  to  ('umvelhiH  over  all  tho 
other  SfuportH  of  Mouth  liuhia.     lloncu  immigruliou  has  mi  iu  this  direction,  while 
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Torto  Sctfiiro  is  almost  abandoned,  except  by  the  fishing  smacks  which  capture  the 
gurupa,  a  spacies  of  salmon  found  among  the  Itacolumi  and  Abrolhoa  reefs. 

\  Towns  of  Esptrito  Sani-o.       ;  ^ 

S.  MaHicm,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Espiiito  Santo,  forwards  its 
coffees  and  manioc  through  the  port  of  Conceigdo  da  Harm.  Excellent  cotton 
is  grown  in  the  district  of  Pcamnha  on  a  northern  affluent  of  the  Rio  Doce. 
South  of  this  river  follow  the  little  seaports  of  Riacho,  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  bay 
of  Espirito  Santo,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  State,  and  on  which  is  situated  the 
capital  Victoria,  iormerly  Capifania.  ■     '"''-''V'^}  ':>'i^x  '^' -'':'/' '"'\'y'^'i'i'!^'f':ti-^.;-f.'-' 
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Tills  pluco  ntiitKls  ut  tl»)  «outh-wp«t  extremity  of  the  inlimd  fortiiod  by  tho 
narrow  Murm/pr  vhnmnA,  whir\\  in  hero  cnwMod  by  a  wocxloii  hridnjc.  On  the 
muinliiiid  arc  Boon  tlu' rornuiiiH  of  tilt-  old  "apital,  Vi/Zd  Vvllui,  with  its  iniixmiriff 
jfroupof  churches  and  convents.  Kurtlicr  oust  tho  entry  of  the  ostuury  is  indicated 
l.y  tho  isohited  heij^hts  of  IVnha  ( l-IO  foot),  and  Moreno  (()!)()  feet),  the  former 
crowned  by  u  church,  tho  hitter  by  a  Hj,fhth()uso.  To  the  north,  beyond  the  Frade 
Leo|>urdo  peak  rises  tho  atill  h)ftior  throe-crested  Mestro-Alvare/,  contracted  to 
Ail  tiulvt'  (;{,J'..'()  feet).  According  to  Mouchez,  tin's  is  u  long  extinct  volcano,  still 
coutuining  sulphur  bods.     Thanks  to  its  great  height  and  isolated  position   near 
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the  coast,  Mestialve  is  one  of  the  most  striking  landmarks  on  the  whole  of  the 
Brazilian  seaboard. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  harbour  works,  Victoria  is  accessible  to  large 
vessels,  the  bar  having  from  16  to  20  feet  even  at  low  water.  Its  trade  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  thousands  of  immigrants  are  now  landed  at  this  port,  which  has 
become  entirely  independent  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  its  relations  with  Europe,  The 
colonists  already  number  about  30,000— Germans,  Poles,  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  Portu- 
guese, and  especially  Italians,  who  greatly  outnumber  all  the  rest.  They  settle 
chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State,  near  Anchieta  (formerly  Benevcnte), 
A/fredo  C/iavez,  Ifapemirim  and  Cachoeiro.      ,.       /     ■ -»    .  '  - 

Anchieta  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  who  had  at  one  time 
gathered  together  as  many  as  12,000  Indians  from  the  gurrounding  forests.    Under 
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the  rule  of  the  priests,  the  "  reductions  "  (stations)  were  kept  aloof  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  and  even  after  their  expulsion  from  Brazil  the  Jesuits 
stipulated  that  an  "  inalienable  "  space  of  six  square  leagues  should  be  left  round 
the  Indian  villages.  But  their  backs  were  scarcely  turned  when  the  reservation 
was  invaded.  Some  of  the  recent  arrivals,  still  under  government  control,  receive 
a  yearly  subsidy,  besides  seed,  corn,  and  cattle.  But  most  of  the  settlers  are 
already  "emancipated,"  that  is  to  say,  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  culti- 
vating small  freeholds  at  their  own  risk.  Coffee,  which  is  the  chief  crop,  yielded 
in  1892  about  3,930,000  cwts.  But  manioc,  rice,  beans,  and  other  provisions  are 
also  raised  for  the  surrounding  markets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARAHYBA  BASIN. 

State  of  Rio  de  Janriro  and  Neutkal  Territory. 

HE  State  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  Brazil,  forms  a  land  of 
transition  between  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  At  Cape 
Frio,  the  direction  of  the  coast-line,  which  had  a  general  southern 
trend  below  Cape  S.  Roque,  changes  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  after 
describing  a  regular  curve  resumes  its  normal  course  from  north  to 
south  with  some  points  to  the  west.  The  southern  tropic  passes  just  south  of  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thus  coincides  with  the  trend  of  the  seaboard  at  this 
point. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Rio  Parahyba,  which  rises  on  the  plateaux  of  S.  Paulo, 
at  the  same  divide  where  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Parana  have  their  source,  flows 
north-east  in  a  deep  trough  forming  a  natural  boundary  to  the  triangular  space 
comprising  the  State  of  Rio.  On  its  upper  slopes  this  river  valley  belongs  to  the 
temperate  plateaux,  and  in  its  lower  course  to  the  tropical  zone. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  discovery,  the  famous  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  After  the  heroic 
ages,  when  French  and  Portuguese  contended  for  the  possession  of  Nictheroy,  the 
surrounding  region  has  been  explored  in  every  direction,  and  hundreds  of 
observers  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  land  in  all  its  aspects.  Never- 
theless, it  still  lacks  large  scale  maps  possessing  even  approximate  accuracy. 
Excellent  charts,  however,  will  soon  be  available  at  least  for  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  neutral  municipality,  the  triangulation  of  which  is  now  completed. 
Rio  is  the  most  densely  peopled  district  in  Brazil,  having  a  population  of  nearly 
2,000,000  to  an  area  of  27,000  square  miles.       .,,- 


PHVsicAt,  Features.       ;  - 

The  mountain  barrier  enclosing  the  Parahyba  valley  on  the  north-west  would 
form  the  most  natural  frontier  of  the  State  ;  but  the  political  parting-line,  instead 
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of  uniformly  following  the  crest  of  this  range,  coincides  sometimes  with  the 
course  of  some  atfluont,  sometimes  \vith  that  of  the  Partthyba  itself.  Neverthe- 
less, Itatiaya,  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Serra  Mantiqueira,  stands  precisely  at  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  State,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  the  territory  of 
S.  Taulo.  This  volcanic  mass,  which  scarcely  falls  much  below  10,000  feet, 
probably  owes  its  great  relative  elevation  to  its  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
summit,  which  is  occasionally  streaked  with  snow,  was  first  ascended  by  the 
botanist,  Glaziou,  in  1871. 

Towards  the  north-east  the  Serra  Mmtiqueira  djcreases  gradually  in  height 
and  presents  some  gaps,  one  of  which,  the  Joao  Ayres  Pass  (3,620  feet),  has  been 
.utilised  for  the  trunk  railway,  which  ramifies  westwards  in  the  interior  of  Minas 

Fig.  72. — Itatiaya  Ranoe. 
Scale  1 :  lUtu.OOO. 


mm 


18  Miles. 
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Geraes.  But  various  lateral  off-shoots  are  thrown  off,  which  in  many  places 
present  the  aspect  and  take  the  name  of  "  serras." 

Beyond  the  deep  trough  of  the  Rio  Parahyba,  a  somewhat  regular  chain  is 
developed  parallel  with  the  Serra  Mantiqueira.  In  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  this 
chain  is  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar,  or  "  Coast  Range  " ;  but  in  Rio  it  takes 
various  names,  according  to  its  varying  height,  trend,  and  general  aspect. 
Amongst  these  sections  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  famous  Serra  dos  Orgftos, 
"  Organ  Range,"  which  stretches  north-east  of  the  capital,  and  which  is  so  called 
from  the  somewhat  columnar  form  of  its  escarpments,  showing  a  vague  or  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  ,;.---.=       ,  ^  cv.  ;^  ;;  v 

An  isolated  peak  near  Therezopolis  has  received  the  equally  fanciful  name  of 
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"  Finger  of  God."  The  Pedra  Assu,  or  "  Great  Stone,"  culminating  point  of  the 
organ  range,  attains,  according  to  Gluziou,  a  height  of  7,325  feet.  Towards  the 
north-east,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Rio  Parahyba,  the  isolated  Frade  de  Macahd 

Fig.  73. — Peaks  or  tub  Uuoan  R^NaK,  dear  Tiierezopoub. 


still  retains  an  elevation  of  5,740  feet,  while  the  three  pealts  of  Mount  Matheus,  in 

the  Serra  das  Almas,  are  estimated  at  6,170  feet.     The  railway  from  Niotheroy  to 

Nova  Friburgo  crosses  the  Organs  at  an  altitude  of  3,590  feet. 
46 
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"VVestwurds,  the  Organ  range  ia  continued  by  the  Serru  do  Tingua,  which  baa 
an  extreme  height  of  5,410  feet.  This  range,  being  of  igneous  origin,  with 
obliterated  craters,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  gneiss  and 
granite  mountains.  West  of  the  Serra  de  Tingua,  a  railway  lotig  regarded  as  u 
marvel  of  Brazilian  enterprise  surmounts  the  Serra  do  Mar  by  a  series  of  steep 
gradients  and  eighteen  tunnels,  the  highest  point  reached  being  1,;J5G  feet. 
Farther  on  towards  the  S.  Poulo  frontier  the  nearly  isolated  Serra  Bocaina  has 
several  peaks  5,000  feet  high,  facing  the  superb  Itatiaya  group  on  the  other  side 
of  the  upper  Parahyba  valley.     On  the  seaward  side  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  a  few 

Fig.  74.-  Rio  ns  Janeiro  Seaboabd. 
Scale  1  :  1,800,000. 
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narrow  heights,  rising  abruptly  above  the  sea,  represent  ancient  islands  now  joined 
to  the  mainland.  Such  are  the  cones  encircling  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  dominated  by  Mount  Tijuca  (3,360  feet),  where  Agassiz  thought  traces 
of  former  glaciation  might  be  detected - 


Rivers, 

The  Parahyba  do  Sul,  or  simply  Parahyba,  has  its  sources  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  S.  Paulo.  It  flows  first  south-west,  in  the  very  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  course  which  it  afterwards  takes  to  escape  from  its  rocky 
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barriers.  After  receiving  the  Rio  Preto  from  Itutiaya  and  the  Parahybuna, 
"  Black  River,"  it  is  joined  by  the  Dous  Rioa  abuve  the  S.  FiduliH  Gorge. 
Below  this  {K)int,  where  it  is  only  230  feet  above  sea  level,  it  becomes  a  navigable 
stream,  winding  through  rich  alluvial  plains  to  the  /one  of  its  marshy  delta. 

The  sediment  washed  down  by  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Purahyba  has  formed 
extensive  sandbanks  north  of  Capo  S.  Thom«!,  which  frequently  shift  their  position 
during  the  floods  and  storms,  and  reduce  the  water  at  the  bar  to  little  over  six 


Fig.  76.— Mouth  of  thb  pABAirrBiL  and  Caps  S.  Tnoirt. 
Reale  1  :  1,100,000. 
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feet.  The  Parahyba,  a  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  has  a  total  length  of  about  600 
miles,  a  drainage  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  a  navigable  course  of  50  miles,  and 
a  mean  discharge  of  53,600  cubic  feet  per  second.  -  b 

On  the  narrow  seaward  slopes  of  the  coast  range  there  is  no  room  for  the 
development  of  any  large  streams.  The  Macacu,  which  enters  the  north-west  side 
of  Rio  Bay,  although  one  of  the  largest,  has  a  course  of  less  than  60  miles.  But  if 
the  seaboard  lacks  copious  rivers,  it  abounds  in  stagnant  lagoons  and  land-locked 
inlets.  South  of  the  Lower  Parahyba  the  Lagoa  Feia,  on  old  marine  gulf  now 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sands,  has  an  average  superficial  area  of  170 
square  miles,  and  communicates  through  shallow  creeks  with  numerous  other 
lagoons  dotted  over  the  low-lying  coastlunds.     Northwards  it  is  connected,  during 
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the  floods,  with  the  Paruhyba ;  eastwurds,  with  the  chain  of  backwaters  on  both 
sides  of  Cape  8.  Thom^ ;  south-AreHt wards,  a  channel,  or  rather,  a  broad  ditcli, 
traversing  several  other  lagoons,  carries  to  the  Macah^  the  overflow  of  the  Lagua 
Feia. 

West  of  the  Archipelagoes  and  peninsular  headlands  terminating  at  Cape  Frio, 
several  sheets  of  water  follow  along  the  low-lying  tract  comprised  between  the  sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  Araruaroa,  largest  of  these  basins,  maintains 
constant  communication  with  the  ocean  through  a  passage  north  of  Cape  Frio 
giving  free  access  to  the  tides.    But  the  other  lagoons  are  closed,  and  after  long 


Pig.  76.— Capb  Fbio. 
Sokla  1 :  980,000. 
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periods  of  rain  they  have  to  be  opened  by  cuttings  in  the  intervening  sandy 
cordons.  These  lagoons  might  be  easily  transformed  to  productive  salines,  and 
they  were  often  used  as  such  even  under  the  Portuguese  rule,  although  in 
order  to  protect  the  monopoly  of  the  Setubal  salines,  the  extraction  of  salt  was 
forbidden  by  the  royal  edicts  of  1690  and  1691. 

The  marvellous  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  "  River  of  January,"  which  has  given 
its  Portuguese  name  to  the  Brazilian  capital,  and  which  was  formerly  much  more 
aptly  named  Nictheroy,  "Hidden  Water,"  by  the  surrounding  Tupi  Indians, 
belongs  in  its  northern  extremity  to  the  type  of  the  coast  lagoons.     It  is,  in  fact. 
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at  once  a  ffiilf  and  a  liijifoon,  while  tho  entrance  reBembloB  a  strait.  Horo  the 
graiiito  nuikM  opprouch  on  Innh  NirloH  bo  cIoMoly  thiit  only  u  punHiigo  i«  left  1,(100 
yurdH  wide  with  l-')  futhonm  un  thu  Hill.  Inside  this  pussuge  tho  nist  und  west 
Hhores  are  indiMited  with  Homi-circulur  inlets,  whose  inturvoiiiiig  heudlundH  are 
continued  by  inlunds  und  islets  far  into  tho  water.  Deyond  tlumo  luhyrinthino 
groups  of  rooky  and  verdant  heights,  the  buy  expands  into  u  vant  inland  sou,  with 
shelving  beach  exposed  und  flooded  at  each  ebb  und  flow.  With  its  'JOO  islands 
the  land-locked  basin  covers  u  space  of  170  sijuure  miles,  over  a  third  of  which  is 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  deeply  indented  shores  further  present 
a  succession  of  ramifying  creeks,  where  tho  shipping  tinds  an  unlimited  extent  of 
perfectly  sheltered  onchoruge.  Nevertheless  some  parts  of  tho  bay  are  slowly 
silting  up,  and  some  of  the  old  mooring  plucos  have  luid  to  be  abandoned. 

Outside  tlie  inner  coust-lino  formed  by  the  buy,  tho  regulur  murine  beach  is 
indicated  west  of  the  Ilio  heights  by  the  so-called  rentinfjn  of  Marumhuiu,  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand  running  nearly  in  u  straight  line  between  a  headland  and  an 
adjacent  islet.  Farther  on,  the  peak  of  the  llha  Grande,  over  1,000  feet  high, 
follows  in  tho  same  direction,  projecting  its  spars  towards  a  still  more  elevated 
]ieniiiNulur  promontory,  which  shuts  off  the  gulf  of  Paraty  from  the  ocean.  Along 
the  lino  of  all  those  islands  and  peninsulus  tho  marine  waters  preserve  their  nornud 
depth,  and  nowhere  show  any  indication  of  sbouliug. 


Climate. 

Within  a  narrow  space  mountains,  valleys,  and  coastlunds  offer  so  many 
parallel  zones,  each  with  its  separate  climate.  To  tho  contrast  of  varying  tem- 
peratuie  is  added  the  play  of  alternating  sea  breezes,  due  to  the  trend  of  tho  two 
sections  of  the  coast,  one  disposed  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from  eafet  to  west. 
But  everywhere  the  humidity  is  relatively  very  great  throughout  tho  year,  although 
the  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  summer,  when  ♦he  weather  is  also  most  stormy  under  the 
influence  of  the  west  and  north-west  gules.  The  most  prevalent  winds,  however, 
are  those  of  the  southern  trades,  which  usually  blow  from  the  south-east. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  not  one  of  the  healthy  regions 
of  Brazil.  The  numerous  marshy  tracts  on  tho  coast  are  dangerous  at  all  seasons, 
especially  for  strangers.  Besides  the  endemic  agues,  these  districts  are  visited  by 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  which  are  fatal  to  all  white  settlers.  But  the  moun- 
tain slopes  and  breezy  heights  offer  health  resorts,  where  the  European  may 
recover  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  a  residence  on  the  lowlunds.  The  climate 
of  Rio  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  change  since  the  destruction  of  the  great 
forests.  Ruins  and  storms  would  appear  to  have  become  fur  more  irregular  than 
formerlv.* 


*  Meteorological  conditions  of  Bio  :- 

:„;,;..•,:!       UUtude.        Altitude. 
Rio    .         .     22°  64 '8.      220  feet. 


TemperahiK. 


max. 
102°  Fahr. 


mean. 
73°  Fahr. 


min. 
60°  Fiihr. 


Bainy 

Llays. 

127 


BainfoU. 
43  inches. 
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Flora  and  Fauna. 

The  flora  and  fauna  also,  originally  analogous  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Espiiito  Santo,  have  already  been  greatly  modified,  at  least  in  the  district 
surrounding  the  capital.  Here  the  primeval  forests  have  everywhere  disappeared 
except  on  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  plains,  or  in  the  less  accessible  scarps  of  the 
mountains.  Most  of  the  large  animals  have  also  vanished.  Tapirs  are  no  longer 
met  anywhere,  and  jaguars  only  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  backwoods.  The 
former  herds  of  peccaries  and  other  porcos  do  tnatto,  "  forest  swine,"  are  reduced  to 
a  few  rare  bands  on  the  verge  of  the  outlying  settlements,  and  even  some  of  the 
bird  species  have  diminished  in  number.  But  on  the  other  hand  as  many  as  800 
species  of  butterflies  and  over  2,000  of  insects  may  still  be  found  in  a  narrow  radius 
round  about  the  bay. 

Inhabitants. 

Like  the  animals,  the  aborigines  have  all  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  nor  can  even  the  half-caste  descendants  of  the  old  Tamoyo  (Tamoi,  Aiam) 
race  be  any  longer  recognised.  As  friends  of  the  French,  these  were  hostile  to 
the  Pcro  (Portuguese),  who  sought  allies  amongst  the  Mbarancayas  ("Cats")  of 
Espirito  Santo,  and  by  their  aid  got  the  better  both  of  the  French  and  of  the 
Tamoyos.  These  were  mostly  exterminated,  while  the  rest  escaped,  and  are  now 
said  to  be  represented  by  the  Tupinambas,  or  Tupinambarar.as,  of  the  large  island 
of  that  name  below  the  Madeira  confluence. 

The  Paulistas,  who  hunted  down  the  aborigines  to  supply  the  mines  and 
plantations  with  slaves,  also  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Tamoyos,  who 
were  of  pure  Tupi  stock  and  speech.  They  were  also  cannibals,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  eating  the  enemy  slain  in  battle.  The  early  European  travellers,  such 
as  Hans  Staden,  Jean  de  I^ery  and  Magalhanes  de  Gandavo,  all  agree  in  their  des- 
criptions of  the  usages  of  these  maritime  Tupi  tribes,  and  their  statements  are  in 
nearly  complete  agreement  with  those  of  Yves  of  Evreux  and  Claude  of  Abbeville 
respecting  the  Indians  of  MaranbSLo,  who  belong  to  the  same  widely  diffused 
ethnical  family.  All  alike  painted  their  bodies  with  the  red  rucu  dye,  and  black 
•with  genapa ;  they  also  disfigured  themselves  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  did  the 
Botocudos  bj'  the  insertion  of  various  objects  in  the  lips,  ear  lobes  and  other  parts 
of  the  face.  They  pierced  the  under  lip  of  the  children,  gradually  enlarging  the 
aperture  until  it  was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  wooden  disk  or  some  stone  orna- 
ment. They  also  pierced  the  cheeks  for  the  insertion  of  pieces  of  crystal,  and 
took  pride  in  covering  the  face  with  artificial  protuberances,  and  plastering  their 
bodies  with  feathers  and  thorns.  Yet  all  were  robust  and  healthy,  and  amongst 
them  there  were  scarcely  any  lame  or  halt,  maimed  or  distorted. 

These  Tupi  tribes  lived  in  large  cabins  sometimes  150  or  160  feet  long,  with 
as  many  fire-places  as  there  wee  separate  family  groups.  All  had  their  ham- 
mocks disposed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  common  corridors,  the  vast  dor- 
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mitory  resembling  the  lower  deck  of  a  galley.  They  dwelt  together  in  peace ; 
the  friend  of  one  was  the  friend  of  all,  and  whoever  had  anything  to  eat,  however 
little  it  might  be,  shared  with  all  present. 

Marriage  was  strictly  endogamous,  that  is,  within  the  tribe,  and  the  Tamoyos 
lawfully  married  their  nieces,  daughters  of  their  own  brothers  or  sisters.  Ac- 
cording to  Gandavo,  some  of  the  women,  scorning  the  occupations  of  their  sex, 
dressed,  and  decorated  themselves  like  the  men,  carried  the  bow  and  arrows  and 
hunted  in  their  company,  Each  of  these  viragoes  was  attended  by  another  Indian 
woman  whom  she  called  her  helpmeet. 

Trials  of  endurance  were  held  in  high  honour  amongst  the  Tupinumbas.  The 
chief,  entering  the  cabins,  gashed  the  young  men  on  their  legs  with  a  very  sharp 
fish-bone,  to  teach  them  to  suffer  without  complaint,  and  thus  earn  the  name  of 
men  and  warriors.  In  brittle  the  combatants  hurled  insults  and  curses  at  each 
other,  shouting  from  camp  •  to  camp  :  "  May  all  evils  befall  you  ;  to-day  I  will 
make  a  meal  of  you !  "  And  in  fact  the  victor  consumed  the  flesh  of  the  van- 
quished. Such  was  the  renown  attached  to  the  exploit  that  henceforth  the  Indian 
warrior  took  a  new  name,  and  also  bestowed  one  on  his  wife,  selecting  it  from 
some  fish,  fruit  or  flower. 

Isolated  amid  these  Tupi  peoples  were  the  "Watecas  (Goytacazes),  "Runners," 
who  were  akin  to  the  Botocudos,  and  who  occupied  the  lower  districts  of  the 
Parahyba  still  from  them  called  "  Campos  dos  Guatacazes."  These  were  the 
wildest  of  all  the  coast  Indians ;  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  their  name 
that,  in  the  popular  imagination,  they  acquired  gigantic  proportions  and  super- 
human strength. 

!N^ear  their  camping-grounds,  amid  the  lagoons,  they  heaped  up  the  remains  of 
their  vanquished  foes,  which  formed  islands  amid  the  lagoons  of  their  watery 
domain.  After  over  a  century  of  fierce  resistance  to  the  Portuguese,  they  were 
at  last  overcome  in  1630,  when  those  surviving  the  battlefield  either  escaped  to 
the  backwoods  on  the  Minas  Geraes  frontier,  or  ehe  were  removed  to  an  agricul- 
tural reservation.  Those  of  the  woodland  cut  their  flowing  locks  and  shaved  the 
crown  of  the  head,  whence  the  "term  Coroados  ("  Crowned  ")  applied  to  them  by 
the  Portuguese  in  common .  with  many  other  tribes  adopting  the  same  style  of 
headdress. 

Nearly  all  the  aborigines  having  thus  disappeared,  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  Africans  and  by  immigrants  from  almost  every  European  land.  In  no  other 
part  of  Brazil  are  the  people  of  a  mure  cosmopolitan  character.  Some  of  the 
inland  settlers  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  even  partly  preserved  the 
national  type ;  while  the  great  trade  of  the  capital  with  Europe  and  North 
America  has  given  it  almost  a  foreign  aspect. 


Topography. 

In  the  Parnh}  ba  valley  all  the  centres  of  population  depend  almost  for  their 
very  existence  on  coffee,  the  staple  product  of  Brazil.     Such  are  Sezende,  domi- 
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nated  by  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Serra  Mantiqueira ;  Barra  Mama,  whose 
name  ("  Easy  Bar  ")  indicates  the  mild  character  of  the  neighbouring  rapids  ; 
Barra  do  Pirahy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Pirahy ;  Parahyba  do  Sul,  named 
from  the  mainstream  itself  ;  Entrerios,  at  the  Parahybuna  confluence. 

Other  towns,  such  as  Rio  Claro,  Vasaouras,  Valen^a,  and  Cantagallo,  although 
not  situated  in  the  Parahyba  basin  properly  so  called,  belong,  nevertheless,  to  the 
same  agricultural  zone,  and  have  merely  a  local  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Petropolis,  T/ierczopolk,  and  Nova  Friburgo,  although  lying  on  the  Parahyba 
slope,  belong  to  the  capital,  of  which  they  are  advanced  suburbs  and  health 


Fig.  77. — Campos  and  the  Lower  Parahyba. 
Soale  1 : 1,100,000. 


18  Miles. 


resorts  on  the  breezy  uplands.  An  older  settlement  is  S.  JF^delis,  below  the  Dous 
Rios  confluence,  formerly  peopled  by  Coroados  and  Pari  Indians.  The  Puri,  that 
is,  "  Brigands,"  as  their  neighbours  called  them,  still  survived  in  the  tribal  state 
down  to  t  he  beginiiing  of  the  nineteenth  centu  ry.  Their  small  stature  and  Mon- 
golian physiognomy  were  the  astonishment  of  all  travellers. 

Campos,  on  the  south  (right)  bank  of  the  Parahyba  some  38  miles  above  its 
mouth,  lies  in  an  extremely  fertile  district  at  the  head  of  the  fluvial  navigation 
and  below  all  the  aflluents.  Here  were  established  the  blockhouses  and  dep6ts  for 
the  early  settlers  in  the  valley  ;  here  the  planters  built  their  sumptuous  residences  ; 
here  converge  uU  the  natural  routes  and  railways  of  the  district ;  and  here  the 
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engineers  have  bridged  the  river  with  a  fine  viaduct,  replacing  the  old  barca- 
pendula. 

Campos  has  also  become  a  great  centre  of  the  sugar  industry,  where  from 
60,000  to  60,000  tons  of  cane  are  annually  crushed.     Unfortunately,  the  outlets  of 
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the  local  industries  have  all  bad  harbours.  Such  are  8.  Joao  da  Barm,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Parahyba,  and  much  farther  south  Imbetiba,  a  suburb  of  Macahe, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  like  name.  Macahe  communicates  with  Campos  by  a 
series  of  creeks  and  lagoons  forming  a  continuous  waterway  about  56  miles  long. 
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An  Indian  village  stood  on  this  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Jean  de  Lery  speaks  of  an  inaccessible  bluff  rising  like  a  tower  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coast,  which  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  dazzling  brightness  that 
it  might  be  taken  for  an  emerald.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  rock,  unless  it  be 
the  superb  Frade  de  Macah^,  which  is  seen  in  the  west  rising  like  a  pyramid 
above  the  Serra  do  Mar. 

Cape  Frio  has  given  its  name  to  a  town  standing  on  a  deep  creek  at  the  head 
of  the  Itamarica  passage.  Like  the  other  parts  of  the  Serra  Abaixo,  the  Brazilian 
"  Piedmont,"  Cabo  Frio  exports  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  besides  provisions  for  the 
capital,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  60  miles.  Here  also  large  quantities  of 
prawns,  lobsters  and  sardines  are  preserved,  and  a  special  industry  is  the  grinding 
of  shells  to  a  powder,  which  makes  an  excellent  lime  much  valued  by  the  builders 
of  the  capital.  Even  after  their  expulsion  from  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
French  still  continued  to  visit  the  secluded  district  of  Cabo  Frio,  where,  by  the 
aid  of  their  Tamoyo  friends,  they  obtained  cargoes  of  brazil-wood  and  of  other 
local  produce.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  "  contraband  "  trade,  Philip  II. 
founded  the  settlement  of  Cabo  Frio  in  the  year  1575. 
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Rio  and  Neighbouring  Towns. 

Two  cities  facing  each  other  at  the  entrance  of  Rio  Bay  take  their  name  from 
the  "Hidden  Water" — Nidhcroy  {Nitherohy),  present  capital  of  the  State,  on 
the  east  side,  and  on  the  west  Rio  de  Janeiro,  metropolis  of  Brazil.  One  per- 
petuates the  old  Indian  name  of  the  basin;  the  other, b^ars  the  Portuguese  title 
recording  the  fact  that,  when  first  discovered,  the  vast  inlet  was  taken  for  the 
mouth  of  some  great  "  rio  "  or  "  river."  But  both,  despite  the  differences  of  their 
political  administration,  constitute  essential  parts  of  the  same  organism. 

Rio  presents  an  imposing  aspect  as  it  is  sighted  by  the  traveller  who,  after 
rounding  the  headland  of  Cape  Frio,  commands  a  full  view  of  the  island- studded 
waters,  with  the  superb  Itaipu  peak  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance.  Farther  on  , 
the  heights  back  of  Rio  come  gradually  into  view — a  world  of  domes,  pinnacles, 
needles,  limited  westwards  by  Marambaia  Bay.  In  the  distant  background  appear  | 
the  hazy  outlines,  terraces,  crags,  and  precipices  of  Gavia,  Tijuca,  Corcovado,  the 
whole  presenting  such  a  prodigious  variety  of  peaks,  crests,  summits,  that  the 
separate  forms  are  lost  in  a  chaos  of  picturesque  mountains,  stretching  away  to 
the  rugged  Serra  da  Estrella  and  the  columnar  escarpments  of  the  Organ  Range. 

Beyond  Cotuntuba  Island  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Pao  d'Assucar  ("  Sugar 
Loaf")  is  seen  dominating  the  entrance  on  the  west  side,  and  towering  to  a  height 
of  1,270  feet  above  the  surface.  A  headland  projecting  from  the  foot  of  this 
conspicuous  rock  is  crowned  by  Fort  Siio  Joao  continued  seawards  by  another 
fortified  islet.  The  entrance,  1,G00  yards  wide,  is  thus  disposed  in  two  channels, 
one  on  the  west,  little  used  by  shipping,  the  other  on  the  east  1,000  yards  broad, 
giving  easy  access  to  the  largest  vessels.  Here  the  long  flat  terrace  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  peninsula  with  its  masked  butteries,  forms  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  capital, 
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and  is  supported  within  the  bay  by  other  defensive  works  crossing  the  promontories 
on  both  sides.  The  elongated  islet  of  Villegnynon  facing  the  city  proper  is  also  forti- 
fied and  used  as  a  marine  barracks  and  outpost  of  the  arsenal  which  occupies  the 
nearest  headland  over  half  a  mile  distant. 

Villegagnon,  formeVly  Srriyipc  {Serffijie)  marks  the  site  of  the  first  European 
settlement  by  the  Huguenot  adventurer  who  here  erected  Fort  Cotigny  in  ISoo. 
A  few  years  later  the  victorious  Portuguese  captain,  Estacio  de  Sa,  established 
himself  on  the  mainland  near  the  Pao  d'Assucar.  After  his  death  this  military 
station  was  removed  to  the  Morro  do  Castello  promontory,  at  the  northern  foot  of 
which  were  grouped  the  first  houses  of  S.  Sebastiao  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  some 
documents  called  also  Sebastianopolis,  The  heart  of  the  city  which  was  gradually 
developed  round  this  position  during  the  eighteenth  century,  stretches  over  a  mile 
east  and  west,  being  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Morros  do  Castello  and  de  Santo 
Antonio,  and  northwards  by  the  S.  Hento  and  Concei^ao  heights. 

Within  this  narrow  space,  houses,  streets,  and  squares  are  necessarily  crowded 
together,  giving  difficult  access  to  carriages,  although  most  of  the  thoroughfares 
are  laid  down  with  tramways.  The  mean  and  commonplace  houses  receive  little 
sunshine,  and  gloom  prevails  in  all  the  large  warehouses.  Yet  in  the  middle  of 
this  wretched,  badly-paved  quarter,  with  its  ojieu  drains  and  close  atmosphere,  is 
situated  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  chief  resort  of  merchants,  loungers,  and  fashionable 
society. 

But  this  old  quarter,  traversed  by  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  forms  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  the  present  metropolis,  which  has  overgrown  its  natural  limits  in  every 
direction.  After  covering  the  low  saddleback  between  the  Castello  and  Santo 
Antonio  heights,  it  has  spread  out  along  tho  shores  and  tributary  valleys,  succes- 
sively absorbing  all  the  surrounding  hamlets,  villas,  and  other  groups  of  rural 
.  habitations. 

Gradually  the  hills  near  the  waterside  have  been  encircled  like  islands  by  the 
surging  tide  of  buildings,  while  the  more  inland  heights  project  like  peninsulas 
amid  the  semi-circle  of  expanding  suburbs.  Thus  have  been  formed  the  districts 
of  Lajm  on  the  creek  of  like  name  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Thereza  hills;  Flamengo 
farther  south  ;  Larangeiraa,  the  "  Orangeries,"  between  the  Carioca  and  Corcovado 
cliffs;  Botafogo,  on  a  circular  inlet  enclosed  by  the  Pao  d'Assucar  and  other 
granite  heights.  Farther  on  the  chain  of  suburbs  is  continued  along  the  shore 
by  Capocabaiia,  and  south  of  Corcovado  by  various  other  quarters  stretching 
beyond  the  Rodrigues  de  Freitas  lagoon  to  the  Botanic  Garden  and  to  Gmia. 
Northwards  the  semi-circular  S.  Cbristovao  Bay  is  skirted  by  a  large  quarter 
grouped  round  the  former  imperial  palace ;  westwards,  beyond  the  vast  public 
grounds  of  Largo  da  Republica,  follow  other  serpentine  suburbs  all  the  way  to  the 
brooks  descending  from  the  valleys  of  the  Tijuca  mountains.  Altogether  from 
Gavia  on  the  Atlantic  to  Caju  on  the  biy,  or  to  Cascadura  in  the  interior,  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  is  no  less  than  17  miles,  and  even  beyond  these  points 
other  suburban  groups  are  springing  up  in  various  directions. 

Nidheroy  also  has  spread  like  the  metropolis  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
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up  the  surrouiidiug  vullcys.  Hovo  are  the  suburbs  of  Icamhij,  Junijitha,  and  8. 
Lotireiifo,  the  luHt-nuraed  originally  a  native  settlement  occupied  by  those  Indians 
who  had  sided  with  the  Portuguese  in  their  wars  with  the  French. 

Despite  the  vast  apace  which  it  covers,  Rio  has  a  population  which,  according 
to  the  rough  returns  for  1893,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  about  half  a 
million.     The  official  census  of  the  municipality  for  1890  gave  48,576  houses  and 
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Fig.  79.— Rio  de  Janeibo. 
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71,607  families,  which,  allowing  seven  persons  to  the  family,  would  make  almost 
exactly  500,000.  liut  the  Flumincmen,  or  "  River  Folk,"  as  the  inhabitants  ol 
Rio  are  familiarly  called,  often  exaggerate  the  population  of  their  city,  and  are 
reluctant  to  admit  that  in  this  respect  Buenos  Ayres  takes  the  foremost  place 
amongst  the  cities  of  South  America.  They  speak  in  an  off-hand  way  of  "  a 
million  "  as  about  the  population  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  "  including  the 
suburbs."  .  * 
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But  the  mortality  ie  excGssive,  aud  but  for  the  constant  inunigralion  from  tho 
rurul  districtB,  and  even  from  remote  parts  of  Brazil,  such  as  Ceara,  reruuinbuco, 
and  Bahia,  as  well  us  from  Europe,  Kio  would  gradually  be  depopulated.     In  this 
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movement  the  Italians  and  the  Portuguese  form  the  majority  of  the  labouring  and 
retail  trading  classes,  while  the  liberal  professions  are  chiefly  represented  by  the 
English,  North  Americans,  French,  Germans,  and  Swiss,  r- 

The  free  circulation  of  the  air  is  prevented  by  the  screen  of  mountains  inter- 
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veiling  between  the  city  und  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  streets  arc  also  budly 
paved  and  worse  drained  ;  hence  in  recent  years  Rio  has  suffered  much  from 
epidemics,  especially  yellow  fever,  which  would  appear  to  have  even  become 
endemic.  Water,  however,  flows  abundantly  in  all  quarters,  being  supplied  in  the 
proportion  of  about  40  gallons  daily  per  head  of  the  population.  Rio  no  longer 
depends  as  formerly  on  the  Carioca  springs  alone,  which  rise  in  the  hills  north  of 
Corcovado,  and  the  water  from  which  is  conveyed  by  conduits  and  a  fine  aqueduct 
to  the  ciiitral  districts.  In  the  surrounding  forests,  which  have  become  State 
property,  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  at  intervals  along  the  course  of  several 
underground  channels.  Such  is  that  of  Pedrcgulho  near  8.  Christovao,  'hich  is 
fed  by  the  Rio  de  Ouro  -30  miles  to  the  north,  and  which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
9,000,000  gallons. 

Rio  is  far  from  a  monumental  city.  The  churches  ar*^  copies  of  copies  in  the 
usual  Jesuit  style,  while  with  few  exceptions  the  recent  public  buildings  resemble 
huge  barracks.  On  the  other  hand  few  cities  are  adorned  with  more  beautiful 
avenues,  such  as  those  of  la  Tijuca,  and  the  triple  avenue  of  lofty  palms  {Orcodoxa 
okracea)  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  These  palms  have  a  perfectly  smooth,  slender 
stem  about  80  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  mass  of  leaves  each  averaging  10  or  12 
feet  in  length. 

Although  there  are  no  special  industries,  Rio  has  to  some  extent  become  a 
manufacturing  city,  with  numerous  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills,  foundries, 
furniture,  cabinet,  and  shipbuilding  works.  Several  docks  and  repairing  basins 
have  been  excavated  in  the  live  rock  of  the  Saude  hills  and  in  Cobras  Island  near 
the  marine  arsenal.  Coffee,  the  staple  of  the  export  trade,  was  shipped  to  the 
value  of  £8,000,000  in  1892,  the  total  exports  amounting  to  about  £16,000,000, 
and  the  imports  to  over  £16,000,000.  In  the  general  movement  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  Great  Britain  takes  the  first  place,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany  following  in  the  order  named.  The  traffic  with  the  interior  is  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  by  means  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  railway,  one  running  to 
S.  Paulo,  the  other  to  Minas  Geraes.  The  local  circulation  is  amply  provided  for 
by  numerous  tramways,  worked  either  by  mules  or  by  electricity,  while  the  com- 
munications with  Nictheroy  and  the  various  towns  and  ports  around  the  bay  are 
kept  up  by  means  of  steam  ferries.  These  have  preserved  their  English  name  of 
"  ferry,"  while  the  omnibuses  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  bonds,"  from  the 
bonds  originally  issued  by  the  English  company  which  introduced  this  system  of 
locomotion. 

Rio,  which  has  been  capital  of  Brazil  since  1763,  is  the  seat  of  the  chief 
museums  and  learned  institutions  of  the  republic.  Amongst  these  is  the  School 
of  Medicine,  one  of  the  first  in  the  New  World,  in  connection  with  the  vast 
Misericordia  Hospital.  This  sumptuous  establishment,  which  accommodates  1,200 
patients,  and  which  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted,  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Magellan  landed  in  1520  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe.  Other  important  estab- 
lishments are  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Music,  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  the  School  of  Navigation, 
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the  Nuturul  Tlistory  Musoum,  tlie  I'u'l'c  Library  with  liOO.OOO  voluines,  the 
1 1  istorico- Geographical  Institute,  und  the  Oeogniphicul  Society,  both  wi'.h  vulu- 
uble  special  librarios.  The  ob>ervatory,  at  present  rising  above  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  old  Jesuit  Church,  is  to  bo  removed  to  a  peak  of  the  Serra  do  Mar 
near  I'etropolis,  3,400  feet  above  sen-level. 

Besides  the  botanic  garden,  with  a  domain  of  no  less  than  l,oOO  acres,  of 
which,  however,  not  more  than  lOO  are  laid  out,  there  are  several  other  publio 
grounds,  all  displaying  the  great  variety  and  splendour  of  the  Brazilian  vegeta- 
tion. Such  are  the  I'asseio  Publico,  on  the  seashore,  the  Largo  do  Constitu^'ilo,  near 
which  are  grouped  the   chief  theatres,  and  the  Largo  do  Republica,   between   the 

Fig.  81.— Rio,  NioTHEBOv  and  Envibonmentb. 
Sula  1  :  ISO.OOO. 
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old  town  and  the  new  quarters  stretching  westwards.  On  the  beach  near  the 
botanic  garden  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  a  fashionable  watering-place  under  the 
name  of  Gavia,  with  a  seaward  frontage  of  nearly  three  miles. 

Besides  its  public  grounds,  the  Brazilian  capital  offers  to  sightseers  many  ad- 
mirable prospects  from  the  numerous  eminences  that  spring  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  like  the  islands  from  the  waicrs  of  the  bay.  Rio  is  not  like  Rome  or 
Byzantium,  a  "city  of  seven  hills."  In  fact  the  heights  are  not  easily  enume- 
rated, for  certain  rising-grounds  may  be  regarded  as  isolated  knolls  or  as  simple 
headlands,  while  others,  attacked  by  the  quarrymen,  are  in  process  of  disappearing. 
These  quarries  of  red  or  grey  granite  interspersed  with  black  grains,  supply  an 
excellent  building  material  for  the  public  monuments.     More  than  half  of  the 
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Morro  dc  S.  Diogo,  north  of  tho  city,  hus  already  been  lovellcd,  and  8Cvoral 
heights  have  bocn  swept  away  to  improve  the  vi'Utihitiun,  and  to  till  up  sonio  of 
the  Hwamps  and  crocks  along  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

Amongst  the  improvemonts  ulroudy  lH>gun,  but  interrupted  by  the  civil  war 
(1894),  is  the  levelling  of  the  Morro  do  Senado  near  the  contre  of  the  city,  with 
the  refuse  of  which  the  Praia  Formosa  inlet  is  to  be  tilled  in,  thus  connecting  with 
the  mainland  the  two  islands  (fon  Mtloen  and  cIuh  Mo(;((H,  and  reclaiming  the  whole 
space  of  about  820  acres  with  a  mean  depth  of  10  feet,  which  stretches  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles  from  the  beach,  at  Saudo,  to  the  headland  of  Caju.  This 
scheme,  when  carried  out,  will  afford  a  vast  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
mercial quarter,  while  the  new  wharves  and  the  dock,  of  over  30  acres,  will  have 
a  mean  depth  of  no  less  than  ({0  feet. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  enclose  by  a  semicircular  dyke  the  whole  space  com- 
prised between  Fiscal  Island  and  the  military  arsenal  in  the  east  end,  and  to  level 
the  two  morros  of  Santa  Antonio  and  Do  Castello.  Corcorado,  another  summit 
2,330  feet  high,  is  reached  from  the  suburb  of  Larangeiras,  by  an  extremely  steep 
and  winding  railway  two  and  a  half  miles  long.  From  this  commanding  peak 
in  the  south-west,  a  superb  panoramic  view  is  afforded  of  the  city  with  its  domes 
and  belfries,  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  studded  with  shipping,  the  wooded  and 
rocky  islands  and  the  mountains  bounding  the  horizon  in  the  distance.  On 
Governndor,  largest  of  the  islands,  have  been  found  numerous  human  remains, 
and  other  objects  dating  from  prehistoric  times.  Here  Kstacio  de  Sd,  foumlcr 
of  Rio,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a  fray  with  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Frencli. 
More  to  the  north-east  stretches  the  charming  island  of  Paqueta,  covered  with 
gardens  and  villas.  Close  to  the  beach  between  Nictheroy  and  S.  Qou(;ulo,  lies  the 
islet  of  Flores,  a  sort  of  labour  market,  where  immigrants  are  landed  and  hired 
by  the  planters.  Nearly  4,000  were  recently  crowded  together  in  this  narrow 
space,  which  affords  convenient  room  for  little  more  than  a  thousand. 

Several  of  the  surrounding  urban  groups  must  be  .egarded  as  mere  dependen- 
cies of  the  metropolis.  Such  are  Santa  Cruz,  a  station  on  the  Central  Railway 
some  38  miles  to  the  west  of  Rio,  where  the  shambles  have  been  established, 
Jacarepagua  and  Ouaraliba,  both  in  the  neutral  municipality,  the  former  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Cumorim  lagoon,  the  latter  on  the  plains  sloping  south-west  to  the 
Marambaia  estuary. 

Petfopolis,  the  "  Versailles  of  Rio,"  lies  beyond  the  neutral  territory  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Organ  Range,  within  the  Parahyba  basin.  Originally  an 
agricultural  colony,  where  2,000  Germans  were  settled  near  the  imperial  residence 
in  1845,  Petropolis  has  become  a  great  agricultural  centre,  one  of  its  numerous 
colleges  occupying  the  imperial  chateau  itself.  Petropolis  is  also  a  health  resort 
much  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  Rio,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  high- 
way often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Simplon  "  of  America,  and  by  a  railway  of  remark- 
ably steep  ascent,  crossing  the  highest  crest  at  an  elevation  of  2,740  feet.  -f 

From  the  summit  of  the  Corcovado  (2,200  feet),  in  the  Petropolis  district,  a 
magnificent  panoramic  view  is  commanded  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions 
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on  the  globe.  "  Willi  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,"  writes  Mr.  Dent,  "  the  eye 
ranged  from  the  Organ  Mountains  on  the  north  side,  some  50  miles  away,  to  Cupe 
Frio,  76  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  a  Cape  beyond  the  Ilha  Grande  near  Paraty, 
some  70  miles  or  more  to  the  west ;  while  to  the  south  lay  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic,  whose  ripplets  broke  in  silver  threads  upon  the  sandy  shores,  or 
dashed  against  precipitous  rocks.  All  the  mountains  on  the  Nictheroy  side 
appeared  a  promiscuous  mass  of  dark  green  hillocks.  The  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  with  its  countless  islands,  was  mapped  out.  At  a  dizzy  depth  below  lay 
the  vast  city,  its  numerous  morros,  or  hills,  scarcely  appearing  to  rise  above  the 
plain.  To  the  west,  by  glimpses  through  the  rough-and-tumble  forest-clad 
mountains,  were  lovely  scraps  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cape  in  the  far  distance,  on 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  S.  Paulo.     The  horizon  of  the  Atlantic  was  lost  in 


Fig.  82. — Pbtbopolis. 
Scale  1  ;  300,000. 
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the  haze  ;  but  on  its  blue  bosom  were  seen,  as  tiny  white  specks,  ships  in  full  sail, 
and  one  or  two  steamers.  Just  below  lay  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  dark  green 
slimy  waters  of  the  Lagoa  Rodriguez  de  Freitas,  contrasting  wonderfully  with  the 
clear  blue  of  the  bay  and  the  Atlantic,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  strip 
of  white  sandy  beach.  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  pleasant  jingle  of  the  bells  on 
the  tram-car  mules  some  2,000  feet  below,  and  even  the  trampling  on  the  hard 
setta,  and  could  just  see  the  cars  crawling  along  like  specks  on  the  long,  straight 
white  road."  * 

Nova  Frihurgo,  which  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Petropolis  on  the 


•  A  Fear  in  Brazil,  p.  209. 
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northern  slope  of  the  serra  da  Boa  Vista,  as  the  coast  range  is  here  called,  was 
aho  originuUy  an  agricultural  settlement  founded  in  1819,  by  1,700  peasants 
from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Friburg.  But  within  a  single  decade  more  than  a  third 
of  these  colonists  had  disappeared,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  century  this  place 
has  been  a  thoroughly  Brazilian  town,  containing  but  few  of  the  first  Friburg 
families.  From  the  district  Eio  draws  vegetables,  poultry,  and  other  supplies 
forwarded  by  the  railway  to  Nictheroy.  Although  now  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the 
State  legislature,  TherczopoUs  is  a  less  important  place  than  either  Petropolis  or 
Nova  Friburgo.     It  is  still  (1894)  unconnected  by  rail  with  the  bay. 

Beyond  the  neutral  municipality  follow  several  well- sheltered  little  havens 
along  the  west  coast.  Such  are  Mangaratiba,  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
Angra  dos  Reis,  dating  from  1632,  now  the  quarantine  station  of  Rio,  and  Paraty, 
farther  west,  noted  for  a  rum  of  prime  quality. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PARANA  SLOPE  AND  ADJACENT  COASTLANDS. 

States  of  8.  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina. 


HE  geographical  region  draining  south-westwards  to  the  Parana 
presents  a  remarkable  degree  of  physical  uniformity,  although 
divided  into  several  political  administrations,  and  although  the 
zone  of  the  waterparting  is  unequally  distributed  between  Minas 
Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matte  Grosso.  The  whole  territory  is  the 
fragment  of  a  plateau  disposed  in  a  vast  curve  between  the  two  parallel  lines  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  course  of  the  Parana.  Northwards  it  is  limited  by  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  main  branch  of  the  Upper  Parana,  and  towards  the  south  by  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Uruguay. 

At  the  south-west  corner,  in  the  narrow  tract  comprised  between  the  converg- 
ing Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers,  the  boundary  towards  Argentina  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  But  colonisation  has  scarcely  yet  been  extended  to  this  region,  and 
even  in  S.  Paulo,  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  three  States,  there  still  exist 
"  unknown  lands  "  of  great  extent  disposed  in  parallel  strips  by  the  Upper  Parana 
affluents. 

From  the  reports  of  pioneers  and  adventurers  these  lands  are  known  to  be  to 
"  a  large  extent  fertile.     They  seem  destined  some  day  to  be  the  home  of  teeming 
populations,  and  their  settlement  has  al^jeady  been  commenced.      Every  year, 
every  day  almost,  sees  fresh  tracts  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 
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'       '  The  Paoustas. 

Amongst  all  the  populations  of  Brazil,  those  of  S.  Paulo  are  distinguished  by 

their  enterprising  spirit,  so  much  so  that  in  some  respects  this  region  might  be 

regarded  as  the  true  centre  of  Portuguese  America.  Soon  after  the  discovery  the 

daring  pioneer,  Joao  Ramalho,  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  Indians,  had  estab- 
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lished  himself  on  the  inland  plateaux  far  from  the  dea-coast.  So  early  as  1532  a 
fortified  station  was  founded  at  Firatiuingu  ("  Dried  Fish  "),  near  the  spot  where 
was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  S.  Paulo.  In  1552  the  Jesuits  arrived  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  laying  the  foundations  of 
S.  Paulo,  which  was  destined  to  eclipse  the  earlier  settlement  of  Santo  Andres 
de  Piratininga. 

But  the  inevitable  conflict  soon  broke  out  between  the  civil  arid  ccclesiasticul 
elements.  The  free  colonists,  eager  for  wealth,  had  begun  to  enslave  the  natives, 
employing  them  either  in  cultivating  the  land  or  in  the  quest  of  gold  ;  but  the 
priests,  while  also  utilising  their  labour,  strove  at  least  to  protect  them  from 
violence  and  enforced  servitude.  On  the  other  hand  the  Jesuits,  regardless  of 
political  frontiers,  continued  to  work  in  unison  on  both  sides  of  the  Hispano- 
Portuguese  boundary,  and  advantage  was  readily  taken  of  this  alliance  to  charge 
the  missionaries  with  treason  when  they  tried  to  prevent  or  to  punish  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Paulist  handeirantes  in  the  Paraguay  and  Bolivian  missions.  Hence 
constant  struggles,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  at  last  worsted,  although  often  up- 
held by  the  central  power  and  always  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Thus  a  free  hand  was  given  to  the  Paolistas,  who,  in  their  slave-hunting  raids, 
crossed  rivers  and  mountains,  ranging  right  up  to  and  even  beyond  the  Amazons 
to  the  slopes  of  the  equatorial  Andes.  Muratori  estimates  at  two  millions  the 
number  of  Indians  captured  by  these  predatory  bands  in  the  course  of  three 
hundred  years. 

This  indomitable  energy  displayed  in  their  kidnapping  expeditions  they  now 
apply  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect  beyond  all  other  natives  of 
Brazil.  To  them  more  especially  the  country  owes  its  pre-eminence  over  all  rivals 
as  a  coffee-growing  land.  They  also  take  the  foremost  position  in  the  industries  ; 
their  railway  ystem  is  the  most  fully  developed,  and  they  have  even  outstripped 
Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  preparation  of  the  typographical  chart  to 
the  scale  of  TTrTr'.TTTTTr.  An  expedition  appointed  to  explore  one  of  the  great 
routes  destined  one  day  to  connect  thelj  territory  with  the  Argentine  regions, 
has  even  drawn,  to  the  scale  of  TTT.iTTrTr*  a  map  of  ihe  whole  course  of  the  Rios 
1  tapiringa  and  Paranapanoma. 

This  map  is  certainly  superior  to  those  of  the  same  category  published  by 
Castelnau  for  the  Tapajoz  and  Araguaya  basins,  by  Halfeld  for  the  Rio  S.  Fran- 
cisco volley,  and  by  Liaisfor  that  of  the  Rio  das  Velhae.  And  these  cartogra- 
phic labours  themselves  are  but  the  outward  and  tangible  proof  of  the  profound 
investigations  carried  on  by  numerous  explorers  and  students  in  every  branch  of 
natural  history. 


The  Disputed  Zone. 

Despite  its  excellent  soil  and  climate,  and  its  numerous  navigable  waters,  the 
upper  Parana  basin  is  the  least  known  region  in  this  section  of  the  republic. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  railway  engineers  and  other  surveyors 
have  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  their  itineraries,  prepared  for 
special  purposes,  have  contributed  little  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  land  and  of 
its  vast  agricultural  resources. 

S.  Paulo  represents  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  region  in  extent,  and  its 
population  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  two  other  States  together.*  Santa 
(yatharina,  smallest  of  the  three,  threatens  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  loss 


Fig.  83.— Contested  BBAzito-ABOSKTiirE  Tebmtobt. 
Scale  1 : 3,000,000. 
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of  the  south-western  district,  which  is  the  territory  claimed  from  Brazil  by 
Argentina.  This  debatable  land  remains  unsettled  and  almost  abandoned  since 
the  Spanish-speaking  settlers  are  advancing  into  the  interior  by  the  route  of  the 
lower  Parana,  and  the  Portuguese  by  that  of  the  seaboard. 

After  the  first  treaty  of  1750,  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  to  fix  the 
common  frontier ;  but  its  work  was  never  finished,  and  in  1777  it  was  decided 
by  the  treaty  of  S.  Ildefonso  that  the  boundary  should  follow  the  waterparting 

•  Area  of  S.  Paulo  :  112,0(10  sqnore  milps  ;  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina,  111,000  square  miles; 
respective  populations,  1,380,000  and  423,000. 
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botwocn  the  sources  of  the  Pipiry  Guazu  affluent  of  the  Uruguay  on  one  and  side 
of  the  San  Antonio  affluent  of  the  Jguazu  on  tlie  other,  and  should  "  cover  the 
settlements  and  missions  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  But  the  commissioners  were 
unable  to  identify  these  rivers,  and  after  eighteen  years  of  futile  attempts  to  come 
to  an  understanding  they  ceased  to  act.  Since  then  Paraguay,  one  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Spanish  claims,  has  been  excluded  by  force  of  arms,  and  tbe  issues  have 
been  narrowed  down  to  tbe  pretentions  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  1887  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  however,  has 
to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  litigants  absolutely,  without  the 
option  of  awarding  to  each  a  share  of  the  disputed  territory,  which  has  a  total  area 
of  about  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  scattered  population  (1890)  of  2,000  stock- 
breeders owning  40,000  head  of  cattle. 
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Physical  Features. 

South  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Coast  Hange  ceases  to  present  the  aspect  of  a 
mountain  chain,  at  least  beyond  the  Bocaina  Mass.  After  ascending  the  seaward 
slope  and  tbe  slight  prominence  forming  the  scarp  of  the  plateau,  the  traveller 
advancing  from  Santos  finds  himself  on  a  rolling  plain  with  no  apparent  limits 
except  distant  ridges  of  low  elevation.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  also 
changes  abruptly  from  the  tall  and  leafy  trees  of  the  tropical  zone  to  stunted 
growths,  in  many  places  recalling  the  heaths  of  North  Germany,  and  on  the 
terraces  to  groups  of  fine  araucarias  growing  somewhat  wide  apart  and  giving 
free  play  to  the  sunlight. 

Although  the  border  ridges  are  continued  regularly  along  the  sea-coast,  the 
different  sections  take  various  nar  ',  generally  from  the  towns  or  villages  at 
their  foot.  Above  the  port  of  Dbatuba  they  are  known  as  the  Serra  de  Ubatuba ; 
between  Santos  and  S.  Paulo  as  the  Serra  de  Cubatiio,  from  a  hamlet  loat  in  the 
marshy  bush  on  a  creek  enclosing  the  island  of  Santos.  Seen  from  the  coast  the 
crests  seem  to  run  at  a  somewhat  uniform  altitude  of  about  3,000  leet,  and 
consist  of  gneiss  and  granite  pierced  by  eruptive  masses  of  melaphyro.  In  the 
Serra  dos  Itatins  between  Santos  and  Iguap^  the  range  would  seem  to  rise  to 
4,370  feet ;  farther  on  the  Serra  de  Guarahu  presents  the  same  elevation,  and  in 
the  State  of  Parana  the  Serra  Graciopa  rises,  according  to  D'Orville  Derby,  to 
5,000  feet.  The  Serra  do  Mar  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Santos  to  S.  Paulo 
at  an  altitude  of  2,620  feet,  while  the  line  between  Paranagua  and  Curitiba  pierces 
the  crest  through  a  tunnel  3,130  feet  high. 

In  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  the  system  is  interrupted  by  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Rio  Itajahy,  beyond  which  it  develops  the  superb  terraces  known  as  the 
Campos  de  Boa  Vista,  and  the  picturesque  granite  hills  of  Tubarao.  Here  paleo- 
zoic limestones  and  sandstones  abut  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Coast  Range, 
and  vast  stalactite  caves  traversed  by  running  waters  occur  in  many  places. 
But  the  goldfields,  profitably  worked  during  the  last  century,  have  been  aban< 
doned. 
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In  S.  Puulo,  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Serra  Mantiqueira  still  runs  parallel 
with  the  Serra  do  Mar,  but  nowhere  presents  any  great  elevations.  Ueyond 
Itatiaya  it  falls  over  3,000  feet,  although  north  ot  riiidujuonhangaba  the  vast 
plateau  of  Campos  do  Jordfto  is  dominated  by  crests  and  peaks  ranging  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet.  In  the  Jiloro  do  Lopo,  on  the  borders  of  Minas  Geraes,  the 
chain,  hero  5,450  feet  high,  broadens  out,  and  throws  off  numerous  spurs  in  the 

Pig.  84.— Gkoup  op  Araocahias- State  of  S.  Paui.o. 


direction  of  the  north.  The  heights  near  Pocos  de  Caldas  (5,200  feet  P)  are  of 
the  same  formation  as  Itatiaya — granites  and  gneiss  associated  with  pbonoliths 
and  tufEas  giving  evidence  of  former  volcanic  eruptions. 

North  of  the  capital  the  Serra  Mantiqueira  takes  the  name  of  Cantareira,  and 
beyond  the  pass  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  northern  railway  it  becomes  the  Sierra 
de  Jaragua  from  a  conspicuous  peak  3,600  feet  high.  Beyond  the  broad  and 
deep  valley  of  the  Rio  Tiete  it  merges  on  one  side  in  the  inland  plateaux,  on  tho 
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other  in  the  Serra  do  Mar  system.  On  the  outer  slopes  the  erupted  rocks  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  transformed  to  the  famous  terra  roxn,  "  red  earth,"  which 
yields  such  magni6cent  crops  to  the  coffee  growers.  In  some  places  this  formation 
has  a  thickness  of  60,  100,  and  even  220  feet.  The  colour  is  of  a  duller  red  than 
that  of  ihe  ierrn  vermelha  or  masnap^,  which  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  which  is  derived  from  the  disintegrated  granites  of  those  regions.  Agricul- 
turists thoroughly  understand  the  different  shades  of  colour  in  all  these  lands,  the 
market  price  of  which  is,  in  fact,  determined  by  the  particular  hue  of  the  soil. 

On  the  Parana  slope  many  of  the  uplands  are  sufficiently  level  to  take  the 
name  of  campos — broad  expanses  under  grasses  or  low  plants  contrasting  with  the 
primeval  forests  and  capoeiraa  or  thickets  of  second  growth.  Although  the 
campos  have  been  enlarged  by  conflagrations,  they  do  not  appear,  as  many  assert, 
tc  owe  their  existence  exclusively  to  the  action  of  fire.  These  treeless  regions 
certainly  receive  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  nourish  an  arborescent  vegetation,  for  the 
trees  now  and  then  planted  by  the  half-nomad  settlers  readily  take  root  and 
flourish  without  artificial  irrigation. 

Rivers — Coast  Streams. 

On  the  seaboard  between  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
the  chief  watercourse  is  the  Ribeira  de  Iguape,  whose  headstreams,  rising  on  the 
inland  plateaux,  pierce  the  Serra  do  Mar  through  deep  gorges.  In  its  lower 
course  the  Iguape  flows  close  to  the  coast,  and  even  throws  off  a  branch  three 
miles  long  which  joins  the  Cananea  inlet.  But  the  mainstream  trends  north- 
eastwards to  the  coast  at  a  point  where  the  sea  is  open  and  free  from  reefs.  Small 
steamers  ascend  the  Lower  Iguap^  and  even  its  two  affluents,  the  Juquia  and  the 
Jacupiranga.  In  Santa  Catharina  the  chief  river  is  the  Itajahj%  which  traverses 
the  German  settlements,  and  is  thus  better  known  although  inferior  in  size  and 
volume  to  the  Iguapd,  whose  catchment  basin  probably  exceeds  11,000  square 
miles.  ;  «       >> 

The  Serra-abaixo,  "  Piedmont/'  or  narrow  strip  of  coastlands  between  the  Serra 
do  Mar  and  the  Atlantic,  has  been  entirely  formed  by  marine  deposits.  In  the 
sandstones  covered  with  shifting  dunes  are  embedded  stems  and  roots  bearing  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  present  magnolia  trees.  These  deposits  have  certainly 
been  covered  by  the  ocean  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  several 
successive  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence  would  appear  to  have  taken 
place.  The  cliffs  containing  vegetable  remains  reveal  eight  or  ten  distinct  strata 
of  varying  thickness,  all  disposed  horizontally.  One  of  these  strata,  consisting  of 
a  nearly  pure  limonite  iron  ore,  has  been  formed  in  marshy  Winters.  According  to 
Karl  Rath  the  whole  of  the  South  Brazilian  coast  between  Ric  de  Janeiro  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  at  present  rising.  The  old  Indian  graves,  and  the  tambaqui  or 
shell  -mounds  occurring  in  large  numbers  along  the  beach,  all  stand  at  a  height 
of  40  to  80  or  90  feet  above  high  water,  although  they  must  have  been  originally 
deposited  at  sea-level. 
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Along  tho  whole  of  the  southern  seiiboard  boyoiul  Santos  frctnicnt  modifica- 
tions have  evidently  taken  place  in  tho  contour  lino  of  the  coastlauds.  On  tho 
one  hand,  the  sea  has  penetrated  through  creeks  and  inlets  into  the  mainland  ; 
on  the  other  the  mainland  has  advanced  seawards,  developing  m\>d  banks,  sundy 
spits,  and  cordons  along  the  beach.  In  the  north  the  coast  of  8.  Paulo  has  been 
curved  into  rocky  headlands  and  islands,  plunging  their  steep  escarpments  into 
deep  water,  or  rising,  like  the  large  island  of  S.  Sebastiilo,  4,;i00  feet  above  the 
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surface  ;  but  farther  south  is  seen  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  sandy  formations 
fringing  the  shore.  Some  rocky  islands  have  thus  been  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  recent  alluvial  deposits  filling  up  the  intervening  channels.  Such  are  the 
Santos  and  Santo  Amaro  hills,  where  the  old  marine  straits  are  now  represented 
only  by  shallow  backwaters. 

The  vast  Bay  of  Paranagua,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiio, 
is  bordered,  like  the  Santos  inlet,  by  marshy  tracts  standing  little  above  sea-level. 
Farther  south  the  large  island  of  S.  Francisco  at  the  JoinvilJe  estuary  has  pre- 
served its  insular  character,  being  still  separated  from  tho  mainland  by  an  open 
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clmnnt'l,  ultlioiigh  its  outer  inurgin   facing  seiiwuids  coincides  uxuctly  with   the 
norniul  coast-line.     Similar  conditions  are  presouted  by  the  granite  island  of  Sunta 
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Catharina,  which  an  upheaval  of  eight  or  ten  feet  would  suffice  to  connect  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  stem  projecting  between  the  northern  and  southern  inlets. 

Parana  Hydrographic  System. 

To  the  somewhat  precipitous  slope  facing  the  Atlantic  corresponds  the  long 
gentle  incline  stretching  inland  towards  the  Rio  Parana.      One  section  of  this 
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inner  nlopo  has  oven  a  northerly  <lij),  and  in  this  direction  flow  several  of  the 
liirgo  rivers  in  S.  I'uulo,  ^uch  aH  tho  Tiott;  and  the  Mogy  (iuassu.  JJut  their 
course  i«  everywhere  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  the  central  watershed  and 
deflected  south  and  Nouth-west  to  the  I'arana. 

In  the  volume  of*  its  waters  the  Uio  do  la  Plata  hydrogruphie  system  belongs 
far  more  to  Brazil  than  to  the  republics  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay.     Although 
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it  is  not  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  main  fluvial  axis,  the  Brazilian  Parana 
receives  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  copious  affluents  from  the  watershed 
near  the  Atlantic,  and  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Paraguay  branch.  In 
this  respect  the  Parana  occupies  a  position  in  the  Plate  system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Missouri  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

Of  the  numerous  headwaters  of  the  Parana  the  most  important  are  the 
Corumba,  the  San  Marcos  or  the  Paranahyba,  but  it  would  be  diflftcult  to  say  which 
of  these  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  branch.     The  Parana- 
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hybu  rinoB  ut  the  point  fartlu'Bt  roiiiovod  from  tho  fluvial  uxis,  and  ut  fir.«*  Ti  ws 
duo  nnrlh  in  tho  direction  of  tho  S.   P'rancisco.      Hut  while  still  a  siP'.ll    ."ouui 
it  hends  round  north-west  und  west  to  tho  junction  with  tho  Sun  Miircos  ««      .  i,' 
ing  from  the  north. 

Some  l'^')  iiiilt'H  lower  down  the  niainstrourn  is  joined  hy  tho  copious  Corumhu, 
i8Huin{^  from  the  rocky  g<>'"t?«^s  '>f  tho  PyronooM  Mountuins,  und  further  on  hy  Mcia 
I'onte  und  tho  Hio  dos  liois  descending  from  tho  same  watershed.  From  tho 
opposite  Hide  comes  the  Uio  das  Vclluis  with  tho  contributions  of  the  Cunustra  und 
Mutta  do  Corda  uplands.  At  tho  confluence  of  tho  Hio  Orundo,  which  rises  on 
the  IVIiiuis  (Joraes  plafeuux,  the  muinstreain  tukcs  the  numo  of  Purana,  that  is 
"  River,"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  which  it  retains  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to 
the  I'late  cstuury. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  distinguished  from  uU  the  other  brunches  both  by  its 
greater  volume,  und  by  the  rugged  character  of  its  upper  basin.  Its  chief  lieud- 
Btream  rises  in  the  Itatiuyu  group  over  8,200  feet  ubove  seu-level,  und  ulthough  it 
is  joined  by  several  largo  streams,  such  as  tho  Rio  das  Mortes  and  the  Sapucahy 
from  the  north,  and  the  Rio  Pardo  from  tho  S.  Paulo  uplunds,  its  upper  course  is 
too  steep  to  be  nuvigablo  except  for  short  stretches.  Here  it  is  interrupted  by 
several  grand  waterfalls,  such  as  the  Maribondo  Cnscude  below  the  Pardo  confluence 
with  a  drop  of  about  65  feet.  Other  cataracts  have  been  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  erosion  of  the  reef's  which  obstructed  the  current.  Thus  south  of  Uberaba  all 
the  schistose  masses,  hy  which  the  river  was  formerly  blocked,  huve  been  eaten 
away  piecemeal.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these  barriers  except  some  fragments 
of  solid  quartz,  which  form  rocky  islets  in  mid-stream.  At  one  point  these 
islets  have  served  as  the  foundations  of  a  bridge,  which  the  engineers  have  built 
across  tho  Rio  Grande,  and  the  twenty-Hve  piers  of  which  all  stand  on  these 
natural  supports. 

Both  the  Pardo  and  its  Mogy  Guassu  affluent,  as  well  as  the  Tiete,  flowing 
more  to  the  south,  parallel  with  the  Rio  Grande,  all  present  long  stretches  of 
navigable  waterways,  thanks  to  their  more  gentle  incline  and  to  the  works  that 
have  been  carried  out  to  regulate  their  course.  The  Mogy  Guassu,  which  winds 
through  the  most  flourishing  coffee  plantations  in  S.  Paulo,  has  a  continuous 
navigable  channel  of  140  miles,  scarcely  interrupted  by  a  few  rapids  which  have 
been  improved  by  lateral  weirs. 

Of  all  the  Parana  affluents  the  Tiete  has  its  sources  nearest  to  the  Atlantic, 
some  of  its  headstreams  rising  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  coast,  but  over 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Being  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of  Santos,  its 
valley,  like  that  of  the  JMogy  Guassu,  give  access  to  the  till  recently  deserted 
regions  of  the  Campos  of  the  Parana.  Its  lower  course,  however,  is  obstructed  by 
the  Avanhandava  and  Itapura  falls,  respectively  44  and  65  feet  high.  A  few 
miles  below  the  Tiete  confluence,  the  Parana  itself  develops  the  great  TJrubupunga 
("  Vulture  ")  falls. 

Below  the  Tiet^  follow  other  large  tributaries,  such  as  the  Sucuryu,  Rio 
Verde,  Ivinheima,  and  Paranapanema,  the  last-mentioned  being  nearly  as  copious 
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as  thu  Rio  Omiidt'.  About  half  of  tho  Piiruimphnrnia  basin,  comprisinj?  Horao 
MO, 000  wiuiuo  inilcH,  Hlill  tigurtm  tm  the  iniipd  us  th'i  Zona  lUm-oiihcnila,  tho  "  Un- 
known Zone." 

Tho  Paraniipanenju,  or  "  Uwloss  River,"  us  tho  word  is  interpreted  by  some 
clyniohigists,  fully  deserves  its  nuine,  so  completely  obMtructcd  is  its  ehunnel  by 
projecting  roefs  and  rapids.  At  the  prosont  limit  of  navigation  beh)\v  the  Wio 
I'urdo,  occurs  tho  Suit  Uraude,  "Great  Full,"  where  a  volume  of  about  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  is   precipitated    some  MO  feet   d')wu   to  u   seething  chasm, 

Fi^.  88. -Falls  ok  thk   I'auanapankma  abovk  a.nk  iimow  H.  Seuastiao. 
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whence  the  boiling  waters  escape  through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks.  Other 
cascades  follow,  preventing  all  navigation  down  to  the  Tilbugy  confluence, 
whence  the  channel  is  free  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  850  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Parallel  with  the  Paranapanema,  flow  the  Ivahy  and  Piquiry,  joining  the 
great  artery  on  the  plateau  above  the  point  where  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
Maracaju    (Mbaracayu)    ridge   on   the    Paraguay   frontier  down   to    the   plains. 
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Above  this  point  the  Parana  expands  to  a  broad  lake  with  two  branches 
enclosing  a  large  island,  beyond  which  it  tumbles  over  several  falls  from  50 
to  60  feet  high,  all  differing  in  the  character  of  their  rocks  and  vegetation,  as 
well  us  in  the  volume  of  water  precipitated.  The  Sete  Quedas,  or  "Seven 
Falls,"  as  this  group  is  popularly  called,  must  not  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
for  the  stream  ramifies  in  the  dry  season  at  times  into  as  many  as  twenty  partial 
currents,  while  during  the  floods  all  merge  in  a  single  liquid  mass.  In  1631,  when 
the  Jesuits  had  to  abandon  their  missions  of  la  Guayra  they  lost  in  these  waters 
over  300  boats,  and  since  then  the  Sete  Quedas  have  been  known  by  the  alterna- 
tive name  of  the  Guayra  Falls. 

Below  this  point  the  Parana,  after  gliding  over  a  few  more  rapids,  gradually 
enters  on  its  tranquil  course,  and  is  here  joined  by  its  last  great  affluent  formerly 
called  the  Rio  Grande  de  Curitiba,  now  better  known  by  its  Guarani  name  Iguazu 
(Y-guassu).  Likft  the  parallel  rios,  Paranapanema  and  Tiet^,  the  Iguazu  is 
interrupted  by  a  succession  of  cascades,  terminating  at  the  Victoria  Falls  with  an 
extreme  drop  of  140  feet.  At  this  point  the  Brazilian  Government  has  estab- 
lished its  military  colony  and  arsenal,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Lower  Parana  as  fur  as  the  Argentine  waters.  The  famous  Con- 
quistador Alvar  Nunez  had  followed  this  route  on  his  daring  journey  from  Brazil 
to  Paraguay  in  1542. 

Beyond  the  Iguazu  confluence,  the  Parana,  henceforth  free  from  cataracts  or 
dangerous  rapids,  passes  through  several  narrow  gorges,  such  as  that  of  Itangu- 
aymi,  where  the  stream,  4,000  or  5,000  yards  broad  in  some  places,  contracts  to 
scarcely  460  feet.  Lower  down  the  river  maintains  everywhere  a  great  width, 
rolling  down  a  vast  body  of  yellowish  water  studded  with  low  islands  and  lined 
by  marshy  banks.  At  the  Paraguay  confluence  its  volume  is  often  ten  times 
greater  than  that  cf  the  rival  stream. 


i   j,  •# 


Climate. 

In  a  general  way  the  climate  of  the  region  resembles  that  of  Minas  Geraes, 
with  the  essential  difference  that,  lying  partly  beyond  the  tropical  zone,  it  enjoyt 
a  greater  diversity  of  seasons.  Here  the  winters  are  real  winters,  characterised  by 
a  marked  fall  of  the  temperature,  by  cold  polar  winds,  and  at  times  even  by  snow. 

But  the  chief  contrast  is  less  between  north  and  south  than  between  east  and 
west,  as  determined  by  the  varying  altitudes.  The  littor  >.  zone  at  the  foot  of 
the  coast  range  sail  belongs  partly  to  the  torrid  region,  and  merges  southwards 
in  subtropical  lands  resembling  Italy  both  in  their  climate  and  their  verdant 
seaward  slopes. 

Another  parallel  zone  is  that  of  the  "Serra,"  or  "Mountain,"  marked  by  a 
lower  temperature,  but  still  under  the  influence  of  the  moist  sea  breezes.  This  is 
followed  by  the  inner  and  much  broader  zone  of  the  Campos,  presenting  the 
normal  conditions  of  a  continental  climate  with  its  great  range  of  temperatures,  in 
some  years  exceeding  60°  or  70"  Fahr. 
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On  tlie  Campos,  wliich  are  gradually  being  brought  under  cultivation,  frosts 
are  much  dreaded,  especially  when  cold  nights  are  followed  by  sultry  days,  when 
the  glass  rises  to,  and  even  above,  86°  Fahr.  Frosts  follow,  especially  after  heavy 
rains,  when  rad'ation  is  stimulated  by  clear,  cloudless  skies.  The  rainfall  itself 
is  very  unequally  distributed,  rising  in  some  years  from  nearly  120  inches  at 
Santos  to  over  160  on  the  crests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  then  falling 
to  less  than  40  at  S.  Paulo  on  the  landward  slope.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
aerial  currents  generailj'  maintain  their  normal  direction  throughout  the  year.  A 
regular  diurnal  alteration  takes  place  between  the  south-east  marine,  and  the 
north-west  land  breezes,  the  former  prevailing  during  the  night  and  earlj-  morning, 
the  latter  in  the  evening. 

Thus  S  Paulo,  although  standing  on  the  inland  plateau,  enjoys  a  semi-marine 
climate ;  but  a  few  miles  farther  on  the  conditions  are  entirely  changed.*  The 
line  of  equal  magnetic  declination  traverses  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  with  a  gradual 
incline  towards  the  west.  In  1885  it  had  reached  the  seaboard  above  Iguap^  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Santos. 
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Flora  and  Fauna. 

During  the  winter  months  (June,  July  and  August)  the  bare  trunks  of  the  troes, 
the  withered  herbage  and  the  absence  of  flowers,  impart  a  dreary  aspect  to  the 
landscape.  But  with  the  first  rains  nature  is  transformed,  and,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  plains  are  covered  with  the  green  sprouts  of  young  plants,  and  even 
with  brilliant  corollas.  According  to  the  seasons  different  groups  of  flowers  burst 
into  bloom,  blue,  yellow  or  red  tints  predominating  each  in  its  turn. 

Loef gren  estimates  at  2,000  the  number  of  plant  forms  growing  on  the  Campos 
of  S.  Paulo.  Here  the  araucaria  paranensis  is  one  of  the  characteristic  forest 
trees,  abounding  especially  in  the  more  temperate  zone.  In  general,  the  tropical 
selva  is  intermingled  with  the  herbaceous  vegetation  of  the  Plate  region,  the 
former  prevailing  especially  on  the  seaboard,  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
flowing  to  the  Parana  ;  but  here  great  clearances  have  alread}/  been  made  by  the 
planters,  the  soil  of  the  forest  tracts  being  found  the  most  favourable  also  for  the 
coffee  shrub.  "     .  . 

But  in  many  districts  the  woodlands  have  been  cleared  too  rapidly.  Much 
ground,  carelessly  prepared  for  tillage,  has  had  to  be  abandoned  after  a  preliminary 
attempt  at  cultivation,  and  new  forests,  consisting  of  different  species,  take  the 
place  of  the  primiuvo  selva.  Such  tracts,  locally  called  Capoeiras,  are  less 
beautiful,  less  picturesque  than  the  virgin  forest,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
difficult  to  traverse.     These  thickets,  with  their  tangle  of  ihoray  bushes  and 

*  Meteorological  conditions  in  the  Paiann  States : — 


Lit. 

Altitude. 

Mean  Temp. 

R«iDfaU. 

Rainy  D»j*. 

City  of  S.  Paulo 

23'  36' 

2.460  feet. 

66'  Fahr. 

56  inches 

152 

Campinas  . 

'11"  58' 

2.170    „ 

68'     „ 

60     „ 

171 

Itapetininga 

23'  35- 

2,120    „ 

64°     „ 

64     „ 

f 

Blumenau 

26°  66' 

104    „ 

70°     „ 

44      „ 

118 

14 
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other  undcrgrowths,  are,  in  fact,  uccessible  only  to  the  tupir  and  the  hunter 
familiar  with  the  practicable  tracks. 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  of  the  Campos  differs  little  in  its  general  aspect 
from  that  of  the  Argentine  pampas.  Here  also  the  plains  are  dotted  over  with 
clumps  of  low  trees,  which  shed  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season.  But  vast 
spaces  are  entirely  treeless,  either  owing  to  the  periodical  conflagrations,  or  because 
arborescent  vegetation  is  prevented  from  striking  root  by  the  dense  growth  of 
herbaceous  plants.  These  plants  themselves,  however,  present  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  resembling  in  their  main  features  those  of  the  pampas,  and  even  of  the 
Andean  punas. 

Similar  contrasts  are  offered  by  the  local  fauna.  Monkeys,  coatis,  capyvaras, 
sloths,  ant-euters,  and  tapirs  are  still  met  in  S.  Paulo  and  Parana ;  turtles  and 
crocodiles  also  frequent  the  streams ;  while  the  flowery  plains  are  enlivened  by 
gaudy  buucrflies  and  humming-birds  of  resplendent  plumage.  The  fiandu,  or 
plateau  ostrich,  which  has  disappeared  from  North  Brazil,  is  still  found  in  some- 
what numerous  flocke  on  the  Parana  campos.  But  he  cannot  hope  long  to 
escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  sportsman  with  his  deadly  rifle  and  swift 
hound.  The  American  ostrich  must  soon  become  a  mythical  bird  like  so 
many  other  species  that  have  already  disappeared.  It  will  become  associated 
with  the  other  monstrous  forms  created  by  the  popular  fancy,  or  exag- 
gerated by  vague  tradition.  Thus,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  natives,  the  region  of  the  water-parting  between  the  sources  of  the  Parana 
and  of  the  Uruguay,  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  is,  infested  by  a  "  worm  "  of 
huge  proportions,  strong  enough  to  uproot  the  trees  on  the  marshy  ground.  The 
legend  has  reference  perhaps  to  some  extinct  anaconda  of  exceptional  size,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  the  sel^ent- worship  which  lies  at 
the  origin  of  so  many  religious  systems. 

Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  certain  marshy  districts  called  hirityzah  are  still  the 
haunts  of  enormous  anacondas,  of  such  a  size  that  he  hesitates  to  give  their  exact 
length  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  exaggeration.  lie  adds,  however,  that  they 
are  "  certainly  longer  than  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  species  of  snake  in  any  part 
of  the  globe."  He  was  assured  by  the  natives  that  cattle  wading  into  the  swamps 
to  drink  water  are  often  swallowed  by  the  monsters,  all  but  the  head  and  horns, 
and  he  seems  to  give  some  credence  to  the  statement.* 

Inhabitants. 

Pre-historic  remains  abound  on  the  seaboard,  where  hundreds  of  shell-mounds 
are  met,  containing,  like  those  of  Europe,  chipped  stones  and  other  objects  of 
primitive  industry.  In  these  tambaqtii,  vulgaily  pronounced  samhaqui,  have  also 
been  found  skeletons  belonging  to  very  different  types,  usually  seated  and  associ- 
ated with  vases,  ornaments,  weapons,  and  utensils,  the  implements  being  mostly 
of  basalt,  but  also  of  porphyry,  quartz,  and  meteoric  iron. 

•   Three  Thousand  Miles  Through  Brazil,  vol.  II.  p.  167. 
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The  shell-mounds  certainly  date  from  a  remote  epoch,  for  several  have  disap- 
peared beneath  the  detritus  washed  down  by  ancient  streams,  while  large  trees  of 
the  primeval  forest  have  struck  root  in  others.  Some  represent  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labour,  being  over  oOO  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  For  two  or  three 
hundred  years  they  have  furnished  the  lime-burners  with  sufficient  materials  to 
supply  Rio  Santos  and  many  other  towns  with  lime,  yet  a  considerable  number 
still  remain. 

On  the  plateaux  are  also  seen  numerous  sepulchral  mounds,  which  are  known 
in  the  country  by  the  appropriate  name  of  aejmlturas  velhas,  "old  burial  grounds." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  earth  used  in  the  construction  of  these  barrows  is  always 
different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Some  are  built  of  stones,  in  which 
case  the  materials  have  also  been  brought  from  a  distance,  as  if  oO:ne  religious 
idea  were  associated  with  the  increased  labour  thus  involved. 

From  the  form  of  most  of  the  skuUa  found  in  the  old  graves  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  pre-historic  aborigines  belonged  to  the  sume  race  as  the  contemporary 
Tupi  and  Guarani  peoples.  Nevertheless,  Loefgren  found  in  a  tambaqui  six  miles 
west  of  S.  Vicente  a  skull  analogous  to  those  brought  to  light  by  Lund  in  the 
Lagoa  Santa  caves. 

When  the  first  Europeans  arrived,  the  dominant  Tamoyos  were  very  powerful, 
and  took  the  lead  in  a  general  alliance  of  all  the  coast  tribes  against  the  Portu- 
guese. These  would,  in  fact,  have  probably  been  exterminated  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Jesuits,  Nobrega  and  Anchieta,  who  induced  the  warlike 
Indians  to  make  peace  at  a  critical  juncture. 

The  other  natives  of  the  coastlands — Goyanazes,  Itatins,  Piturunas,  Guanha- 
nari,  Carijos — have  all  been  merged  in  the  general  population,  which  is  now 
rapidly  mingling  with  the  most  diverse  elements.  The  Italians  arrive  in  great 
numbers  in  S.  Paulo,  and  ;Q  many  rural  districts  are  already  in  the  majority. 
With  iheiTi  i:ome  other  Europeans,  besides  gypsies,  eastern  Jews,  and  Maronites 
from  Syria.  In  genere!,  the  Paulist  type  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
in  lirazil.  According  to  ;i  local  saying,  we  are  asked  to  admire,  in  Bahia,  the 
Ac's,  not  the  she  a ;  in  Pernambuco,  tho  tV«,  not  the  he's ;  in  S.  Paulo,  the  she's 
and  the  //<?'«. 

Biing  broken  into  scattered  groups,  the  aborigines  of  the  Puruna  States  no 
longer  possess  any  kind  of  solidarif.y  in  their  struggles  against  the  whites,  and  are 
thus  destroyed  in  detail.  Those  grouped  round  the  Jesuit  mission  of  La  Quayra 
were  the  first  to  disappear,  whole  communities  of  peaceful  neophytes  being  dis- 
persed or  led  captive  during  the  ten  years  ending  1638.  The  Jesuits  themselves  hud 
to  take  flight,  and  in  1641  Montoya  attempted  to  remove  the  survivors  to  the 
district  at  present  known  as  the  "  Missions  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Parana. 
But  in  the  exodus  more  than  half  o'  Lis  faithful  adher;*nts  perished,  and  after  all 
the  massacres,  hardships,  "tia  disasters  in  the  river  only  12,000  remained  of  those 
once  flourishing  »5oa;"egations. 

Of  late  years  a  CTtuin  counter-movement  has  set  in  amongst  the  indigenous 
populations.     Being  arrested  or  driven  back  by  the  rising   flood  of  Argentine 
48 
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colonisation,  some  of  ibe  Guariini  Indians,  who  hn'l  como  originally  from  tbe 
south,  have  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Parana.  A  few 
families,  immigrants  from  Paraguay,  now  dwell  in  the  western  forests  of  the 
State  of  S.  Paulo,  and  these  do  good  service  pp  boatmen  in  forwarding  merchan- 
dise by  the  water  highway.  But  they  nowhere  group  themselves  in  villages 
under  the  control  of  the  whites,  and  they  alio  keep  aloof  from  the  surrounding 
aborigines. 

The  aborigines,  who  continued  to  lead  a  savage  existence  iu  the  forests  and  on 
the  campos,  collectively  called  Bugres  by  the  Brazilians,  belong  to  three  distinct 
families  :  Chavantes,  Cayuas  or  Cayovas,  and  Coroados.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Chavantes  are  of  the  same  stock  as  those  bearing  the  same  name  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araguaya  and  Tocantins.  Their  Coroado  neighbours  call  them  Cucurton, 
that  is,  "  rtiiliihed."  They  are  noted  for  their  repulsive  features  and  nearly 
bltick  coldur,  and  lead  a  wretched  existence,  without  huts  or  tents,  cultivating  no 
Ian''  a  "d  living  on  roots,  fruits,  lizards,  and  rats.  During  *;io  dry  season  they 
Sro  the-  vSfivannas,  and  kill  with  branches  all  the  small  anirauls  that  try  to  escape 
ti  >T  co;i*iigrations.  They  pass  whole  days  digging  for  the  honey  of  a  little 
Iiurri^win?  bee,  using  for  the  purpose  the  scraps  of  iron  they  steal  from  the 
8ertJ;r 

la  K.  Paulo  and  Parana  the  Paranapaneic;-.  basin  is  partly  occupied  by  about 
3,000  Ciiyuas,  who  are  certainly  of  Turi  origin,  their  Abanheenga  language 
differing  little  from  the  lingua  gentl.  Several  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  whites,  and  take  part  iu  the  field  operations ;  but  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  colonists  have  to  be  constantly 
on  their  guard  to  avoid  giving  thf^m  offence. 

The  Cayuas  are  expert  boatmen  and  daring  swimmers,  und  display  great  skill 
in  shooting  the  rapids.  Thoy  weave  excellent  robes  or  blankets  with  nettle  fibre, 
make  good  earthenware,  and  cultivate  a  variety  of  maize  unknown  fo  the  whites. 
They  reckon  by  seveu: ,  and  still  wear  the  tembeta  or  cheviiiibita,  a  stick  of  resin 
introduced  into  th-'  lower  lip,  and  looking  like  a  long  thorn.  Similar  ornaments 
of  transparent  r|iiarlz  or  other  hard  material  are  ueed  in  various  other  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  '.iio  practice  was  formerly  far  more  general,  perhaps  universal, 
amongst  tl  d  populations  of  the  whole  region  between  the  Amazons  and  the 
Parana. 

To  the  third  indigenous  group  of  S.  Paulo  ve  Braz'Hjns  apply  the  name  of 
Coroados,  "  Crowned";  but  theso  Coroados  are  of  dilTerent  stock  from  other  tribes 
similarly  designated,  such  as  those  who  formerly  occupied  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina,  and  who  have  left  Tupi  names  fo  all  the  rivers  of  that  region.  The 
term  has  reference  merely  to  the  common  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  form  of  a 
crown  round  a  tonsure  on  top  of  the  head. 

Tlie  Paranapanema  Coroados  are  a  thick-set,  vigorous  race,  with  broid 
shoulders,  large  head,  powerful  jaws,  j>",(l  small  eyes.  In  fact,  they  present  a 
lyjje  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  Mongols,  whereas  most  of  the 
Tupis    have    the    ^ugle-like    physiognomy    of     the    North-American    Bedskius. 
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Neither  the  Cayuas  nor  the  Chavantes  understand  the  language  of  the  Coroudos, 
who  have  been  credited  with  a  symbolic  system  of  representation,  which  the 
whites  are  unable  to  interpret,  and  which  will  probably  have  perished  before  any 
attempt  can  be  be  made  to  decipher  the  symbols. 

The  traveller  crossing  the  woodlands  enclosed  on  A\  four  sides  by  the  rivers 
Paranapanema,  Parana,  Ivahy,  and  Tibagy,  often  meets  in  the  vicinity  of  aban- 
doned huts  coils  of  creeping  plants  suspended  across  the  path  intentionuUy  and 
decorated  with  bits  of  wood,  feathers,  bones,  birds'  talons,  the  jaws  of  monkeys 
or  of  wild  boars,  and  similar  strange  objects.  From  their  peculiar  arrangement  it 
seems  evident  that  the  whole  series  forms  a  sort  of  historic  record,  a  statement  or 
1.  jssage  addressed  for  some  purpose  to  allied  or  kiudred  tribes,  and  intelligible  to 
them. 

Occasionally  the  Coroados  make  use  of  this  mysterious  method  of  composition 
to  threaten  the  whites.  Arms  planted  in  the  ground,  wings  of  the  aras,  like 
those  with  which  they  feather  their  arrows,  are  symbols,  the  sense  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  misunderstood.  They  are  certainly  more  significant  than  the  strange 
markings  which  from  time  to  time  appear  on  the  mangoes  and  other  trees  over 
wide  tracts  in  India,  and  which  raise  periodical  scares  amongst  the  white  rulers 
of  the  land. 


Topography — Towns  6f  South  Minas. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railways  new  directions  have  been  given  to  the 
current  of  migration.  Thanks  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  means  of  commu- 
nication, the  populations  of  the  Upper  S.  Francisco,  and  of  the  chief  towns,  such 
as  Ouro  Preto,  Sahara,  and  Pitanguy,  have  begun  to  gravitate  in  the  direction  of 
Itio  de  Janeiro,  despite  the  natural  slope  of  the  land,  which  should  constitute 
Bahia  the  centre  of  attraction.  Still  more  powerfully  drawn  towards  Rio  and 
S.  Paulo  are  the  mineral  towns  of  the  south-east  in  the  Parahyba  basin,  and 
those  of  the  south- western  districts  traversed  by  the  head- waters  of  the  Parann 
Several  of  these  places  have  already  acquired  some  importance  as  secondary 
centres  of  trade  and  industry.  In  these  respects  they  have  even  outstripped  the 
city  of  Ouro  Preto,  which  still  retains  the  rank  of  capital,  but  which  is  situated  in 
a  narrow  valley  draining  to  the  Rio  Doce,  and  standing  apart  from  the  main  high- 
ways of  communication. 

On  the  Parahyba  slope,  within  the  Minas  frontier,  the  chief  place  is  Juiz  de 
Forn,  which  stands  about  2,300  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  oi  the  Para- 
hybuna  affluent.  Here  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishiiig  German  -olony,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  central  railway  and  of  the  carriage -road  to  Petropolis,  Juiz  de 
Fora  has  become  an  industrial  town,  and  the  most  active  agricultural  centre  in 
Minas  Greraes.  It  now  aspires  to  succeed  Ouro  Preto  as  the  future  capital  of  the 
State. 

In  the  same  basin  follow  other  thriving  settlements,  such  as  Parafij/biina,  on 
the  river  of  like  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  superb  Forlaleza  bluff;  Mar  de  IIcHpanlta, 
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Fig.  89.— Juiz  DE  FouA. 
Scale  1 :  90,000. 
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in  the  midst  of  coffee  plantations,  on  a  terrace  stretcbing  north  of  the  Rio  Para- 
hyba ;  Lfopoldinn,  which  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive  system  of  railways, 
with  terminus  at  Nictheroy,  on  the  bay  of  Ilio  de  Janeiro,  and  with  numerous 
branches  ramifying  through  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes ;  Uhn,  also  in  a 
coffee-growing  district  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Serra  de  S.  Geraldo,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  winding  railway  at  an  altitude  of  2,400  feet. 

On  the  Parana  slope  of  Minas  Geraes  Baibaccna  occupies  a  position  analogous 

to  that  of  Juiz  de  Fora  on  the 
Parahyba  slope.  Standing  at  an 
elevation  of  3,G80  feet  near  the 
central  divide  of  Brazil,  it  com- 
mands the  watersheds  of  the  four 
great  rivers,  Parahyba  do  Sul,  Rio 
Doce,  S.  Francisco,  and  Parana. 
Barbaccna  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
the  central  city  of  Brazil,  and  it 
accordingly  claims  like  Juiz  de  Fora 
to  be  chosen  as  the  State  capital. 
It  presents  a  pleasant  appearance, 
spread  out  in  araphitheatrical  form 
on  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge  planted 
with  bananas  and  orange  groves. 
Several  of  the  surrounding  valleys 
are  frequented  as  health  resorts  by 
the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  hot  ""eason. 

On  the  neighbouring  heights 
rtses  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  whose 
name  recalls  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts of  former  times  between  the 
Paulistas  and  the  gold-hunters  of 
other  provinces.  This  river  flows 
westwards  in  a  valley  where  are 
situated  the  twin  towns  of  Tira' 
dentes  (formerly  S.  Josi  del  Bey), 
and  S.  Jodo  del  Rey,  founded  by  the 
Paulistas  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  no  longer 
important  mining  centres,  these  places  have  become  busy  market  towns  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  German,  Belgian,  and  Italian  settlers,  who  grow  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  also  occupy  themselves  with  stock-breeding  and  dairy-farming. 

The  vine  thrives  in  this  district,  though  less  exuberantly  than  in  the 
industrious  municipality  of  Campanha,  which  lies  to  the  south-west  in  a  valley 
draining  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

S.  Joao  del  Rey  is  amongst  the  towns   tvhich  aspire  to  the  honour  of  being 
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selected  as  the  federal  cnpital.     The  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  rival 

claims  and  report  on  the  most  convenient  site  for  the  future  metropolis  of  Brazil 

has  revived  the  idea  of  the  Marquis  do  Pombal,  who  favoured  S.  Paulo.      It 

recommended  in  the  first  place  Varzea  do  Mortal,  in  a  pleasant  gently  sloping 

valley,  which  stretches  east  of  S.  Jofto  beyond  the  Ivio  das  Mortes.     Although 

pent  up    in  a  narrow  gorge  with 

steep  escarpments  preventing   the  Fig.  90.— Baebacena. 

free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  close  Soaie  i :  23,000. 

to  a  deep  sink  where  were  formerly 

collected  the  waters   of    the  sur- 

roundiiig  mines,  S.  Jofto  is  a  healthy 

town.      Varzea   do  Mar9al  would 

appear  to  be  still  more  favourably 

situated   on   breezy  terraces   with 

abundance  of  pure  water  and  ample 

space  for  expansion  in  the  direction 

of  Tiradentes. 

The  southern  region  of  Minas 
Geraes,  wedged  in  between  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  S. 
Paulo,  abounds  more  than  any  other 
part  of  Brazil  in  thermal  waters. 
Here  are  to  be  found,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  capital  and  in  a  salu- 
brious climate,  all  the  restorative 
conditions  which  so  many  citizens 
of  Rio  travel  yearly  all  the  way 
to  Europe  in  search  of.  The  hills 
rising  to  the  south  of  Campanha 
bear  the  name  of  Serra  das  Aguas 
Virtuosos,  "  Range  of  the  Salutary 
Waters,"  and  the  church  erected 
on  the  spot  has  been  dedicated  to 
"  Our  Lady  of  Health." 

Strangers  have  already  been 
attracted  to  the  Lambary  springs, 
near  the  river  of  like  name,  but  in 
less  numbers  than  to  those  of  Cax- 

ambit,  a  watering-place  over  two  miles  sbuth-west  of  Baependy,  at  the  foot  of  a 
dome-shiped  mountain.  The  six  chief  springs  of  this  place,  gaseous  and  alkaline, 
referable  those  of  Coutrexeville.  Other  mineral  streams  occur  at  Coufcndas,  in 
a  ntiighbouring  valley,  and  125  miles  farther  west  Caldas,  formerly  Ouro  Fino, 
occupies  the  centre  of  another  thermal  region  draining  through  the  Rio  Sapucahy 
to  the  Rio  Grande.    In  this  rugged  mountainous  district  Po^os  de  Caldas,  with  its 
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biitKiii}^  cstublishmi^iits  and  proups  of  villus,  stiinds  on  a  rivulofc  fed  by  four 
Milphurou8  springs.  Tho  district  is  roiicliod  from  tho  stations  of  Cuinjiium  und 
.Mo(jij  MiriiH,  on  a  branch  lino  belonging  to  tho  S.  Paulo  railway  system. 

Uhcraba,  natural  centre  of  the  I'liaiKjulo  Minciro,  "  Mining  Triangle,"  that  is, 
the  western  section  of  Minas  between  the  Paranahyba  and  Rio  Grande  headwaters 
of  tho  Parana,  lies  on  the  Campos  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  at  pioaent  tho 
most  important  place  in  the  Brazilian  Far  West.  Founded  in  1807  in  <'.^o  midst 
of  the  Cayapo  Indians,  it  has  already  become  a  busy  trading  centre,  forwarding  to 

Fig.  91.— S.  JoAO  DEL  Rky  and  Varzea  do  Mab9Al. 
fioale  1  :  80,000. 
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Goyas  and  Matto  Grosso  the  goods  brought  up  by  rail  from  the  coast,  and  ex- 
porting in  return  livestock  and  agricultural  produce.  Westwards  the  railway  is 
to  be  continued  through  the  flourishing  town  of  Friictal  to  the  Maribondo  Falls, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  oc.  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Cruzeiro  do  Sul, 
"  Southern  Star,"  largest  diamond  of  the  New  World,  was  found  in  1854  near 
Bagagem,ii\  the  gravels  of  a  brook  flowing  to  the  Parancliyba. 

In  the  Parahyba  valley,  traversed  by  the  trunk-lin  j  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  S.  Paulo,  are  situated  several  important  places,  such  as  Cftfapava,  Taubate, 
Pindamonhangaha,    Guarati:<gt(efa,    Lorena,    and     Cruzeiro.       Taubate,    the    old 
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Tfithoat/;  of  tho  Ouiiyiinan,  takes  the  Hrit  place  from  tho  liiNtorio  standpoint. 
Till-  natives  wlio  iiihiibited  tho  district  on  tho  arrival  of  tho  rortiigiicHO  in  thtt 
sixteenth  century  were  at  war  with  the  people  ot  I'iratininga,  the  colony  which 
gave  birth  to  S.  I'aulo.  and  tho  rivalries  of  these  Indian  tribes  were  perpetuated 
by  their  half-custo  descendants.  Conflicts  frequently  took  place  between  tho 
miners  of  S.  Paulo  and  those  of  Taubatc,  and  at  tho  bc(i;irini:if;f  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  the  very  children  fought  on  both  sides  during  iho  sanguinary  war  of  the 
Emboabas,  which  dyed  rod  the  waters  of  the  Rio  das  Mortes. 

At  present  Taubate  has  been  greatly  distanced  by  S.  I'aulo,  although  it  is  etill 

Fig.  02.  — ItKUlON    UF   TlIU    MlNAH   GuUAIiH   TuUHMAL    WaT£U8. 
Scale  1  :  2,000,000. 
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a  thriving  place,  with  factories,  plantations,  p  d  bituminous  springs,  yielding  a 
mineral  oil  and  gas  for  the  local  consumption.  3n  the  completion  of  a  branch 
from  the  trunk  line  Taubate  will  become  a  de^jot  for  the  coffees  grown  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo.  This  branch,  which  has  a  station  at 
Parahybuna,  near  the  source  of  the  Parahyba,  crosses  the  coast  range  and 
descends  by  steep  gradients  down  to  the  port  of  Uhatuba.  Although  now  little 
frequented,  this  deep  harbour,  sheltered  on  the  east  by  the  headland  of  Ponta 
Grossa,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  flourishing  seaport  as  soon  as  the  coffee-growing 
districts  are  tapped  by  the  Taubat^  railway  now  in  progress. 

West  of  the  upper  Parahyba  basin  the  Rio  and  S.   Paulo  trunk  line  crosses 
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(lie  wiifoTHliod  at  nn  iiltitudo  of  about  2,('2()  feot.  3logi/  <i(i«  CriiZi-a,  capitul  of 
the  (liHtrii-t,  lius  Ikh'U  cIiohoii  us  the  croas  juiiclion  of  another  lino,  wliicli,  liko  thul 
of  Tuubut(S  will  iiIno  HhuH'  in  tlio  heavy  truIRo  ut  prosent  inonopoliNod  by  thti 
Santos  lino.  From  Jloffy  dus  (/nizos  tho  new  routo  will  axcond  the  Tiete  vulloy, 
and  aflor  oroHHing  tho  Serru  do  Mar  will  deaccnd  to  tho  port  of  *S'.  SphaHfiuo, 
facing  tho  iHland  of  liko  nunio.  This  perfectly  sholtered  buHJn,  with  dopthu  of 
10  to  15  futbonis  within  half  u  cublo'a  length  of  tho  shore,  might  easily  accom- 

rtg.  93.— Ubatuba  Harboub. 

Pcnle  I  :  Ifl0,ai0. 
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modate  all  the  comraorcial  navy  of  Brazil ;  but  for  lack  of  communications  it 
has  hitherto  been  little  frequented. 


Towns  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo. 

S.  Paulo,  capital  of  the  moat  commercial  and  industrioug  State  in  the  republic, 
dates  from  loGO,  when  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  on  the  high  bluff 
washed  by  the  Rio  Tumanduatehy,  now  occupying  the  heart  of  the  city.  After 
filling  the  triangular  space,  limited  east  by  this  river  and  west  by  the  Saracuro, 
the  rising  settlement  covered  the  steep  slopes  hitherto  separating  it  from  the 
outer  quarters,  which  began  to  spring  up  in  all  directions.  It  already  occupies 
a  space  of  at  least  10  square  miles,  and  is  connected  by  a  superb  viaduct  with  a 
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new  district  beyond  the  Rio  Saracuro.  Eastwards  spreads  another  quarter, 
occupied  chiefly  by  Italians,  where  the  badly  kept  streets  and  open  drains  con- 
trast unfavourably  with  the  handsome  structures  and  villas  of  the  western  parts. 
IJut  the  drainage  is  everywhere  defective,  and  despite  its  altitude  of  2,4C0  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
Surra  Cantareira,  S.  Paulo  is  not  quite  healthy.  In  recent  years  it  has  even  occa- 
sionally been  visited  by  yellow  fever  introduced  from  Santos.  A  fine  public 
park  stretches  north  of  the  city,  near  the  "English"  station,  and  a  botanic 

Fig.  94.-8.  Pattlo. 
Scale  1 :  180,000. 
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garden  is  being  laid  out  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  natural  history 
museum. 

The  old  Jesuit  college  has  been  transformed  to  ihe  government  palace,  and 
the  house  built  by  the  fathers  for  the  Indian  cacique,  Tebycira,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Convent  of  S.  Bento.  Mear  these  structures  stand  the  chief 
monuments,  churches,  post-ofHce,  banks,  and  school  of  law,  "  the  eyrie,"  where 
are  incubated  the  future  politicians  of  the  country.  The  population,  nearly  half 
Italian,  appears  to  have  incieased  about  threefold  during  the  past  decade,  and  iu 
recent  years  S.  Paulo  has  become  a  busy  industrial  hive,  as  well  as  a  great 
agricultural  centre.     Amongst  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood  are  the  race- 
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course,  the  much-frequented  shrine  of  la  Penha,  crowning  a  bluff  east  of  the 
city,  and  the  imposing  but  still  unoccupied  palace  of  Ipirawja,  the  finest  architec- 
tural building  in  Brazil,  erected  by  the  Italian  architect,  Bezzi,  to  commemorate 
the  establishment  of  the  empire. 

Sanfos,  formerly  Todos  os  Santos,  "  All  Hallows,"  is  at  once  the  depot  and 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  S.  Paulo.  The  first  settlement  on  this  coast  dates  from 
10-32,  when  the  present  watering-place  of  S.  Vicente  was  founded  five  or  six 
miles  farther  east.  Here  was  produced  the  first  sugiir  in  Brazil,  extracted  from 
the  cane  introduced  from  Madeira,  and  here  the  Jesuits  established  the  first 
primary  school  in  1560.  This  outer  port,  standing  like  Santos  itself  on  an  island 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  mainland,  continued  till  the  year  1709  to 
rank  as  the  capital  of  the  section  of  the  Brazilian  seaboard  stretching  for  about 
GOO  miles  between  Macuhe  and  Cananea. 

Sar.tos,  regularly  planned,  but  badly  kept,  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
steep  Monserate  eminence,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  which 
is  crowned  by  a  church  commanding  a  superb  panoramic  view.  But  the  site  of 
the  city  is  hopelessly  insalubrious ;  or  at  least  to  make  it  healthy  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  miry  soil,  sodden  with  the  rain  and  tidal  waters  mingling 
with  the  slush  of  the  sewers.  Mudbanks  are  exposed  at  low  water,  while  the 
putrid  caivasses  of  cattle  embedded  in  the  sands,  are  left  to  the  carrion  birds, 
which  do  duty  as  scavengers.  Hence  no  place  in  the  New  World  has  suffered 
more  from  yellow  fever  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  Santos.  At  times  all 
work  has  been  suspended  by  the  death  or  flight  of  the  employees,  and  vessels 
abandoned  bj'^  their  crews  have  been  seen  drifting  helplessly  in  the  bay.  As  the 
bad  season  approaches,  nearly  the  whole  population  takes  refuge  in  the  health 
resorts  of  the  surrounding  heights,  or  in  Bahiearia  and  other  ' ,  atering-places  on 
the  coast. 

Yet,  despite  these  recurrent  epidemics,  Santos  is  the  centre  of  a  large  import 
and  export  trade,  averaging  collectively  about  £15,000,000  a  year.  Formerly  it 
exported  the  produce  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  even  of  Matto  Grosso  ;  but  at  present 
it  is  the  outlet  mainly  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  whose  trade,  however,  is  steadily 
increasing.  To  meet  the  growing  trafiic  various  harbour  works  have  been  under- 
taken, and  the  largest  vessels  will  soon  be  able  to  load  and  unload  at  the 
wharves.  The  English,  and  next  to  them  the  Norwegians,  take  the  largest  share 
of  the  general  movement  of  Santos,  which  is  regularly  visited  by  as  many  as 
twenty  lines  of  steamers.  A  splendid  railway,  constructed  by  English  engineers, 
across  the  primeval  forests  of  Citbatao,  and  over  the  coast  range,  serves  to  bring 
down  the  coffees  of  S.  Paulo,  and  to  forward  to  the  interior  rice  from  India, 
Newfoundland  cod,  English  coal,  and  all  kinds  of  European  manufactured 
goods. 

But  this  line  is  already  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local 
trade,  and  the  frequent  blocks  and  delays  in  forwarding  goods,  are  driving 
commerce  to  seek  new  and  costly  routes.  Two  Paulist  companies,  one  in  the 
west,  the  other  in  the  east,  have  been  formed  to  compete  with  the  English  society 
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and  relievo  the  congested  traffic  between  S.  Paulo  and  Santos.  Other  indepen- 
dent corporations  are  also  planning  fresh  routes  from  the  interior  to  Ubatuba, 
S.  Srbasfido,  and  other  future  rivals  of  Santos  on  the  coast. 

Meanwhile  the  Santos  lino   ramifies  north  of  S.  Paulo  in  various  directions, 


Fig.  95.— Fkom  Santos  to  S.  Paulo. 
Scale  1  :  flfiO.OOO. 
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penetrating  into  the  "  Far  West,"  as  the  cofPee- growing  districts  of  the  State 
are  called.  The  main  branch,  after  leaving  S.  Paulo,  crosses  the  Rio  Tiete  and 
surmounts  the  Cantareira  heights  east  of  the  Jaragua  Peak.  The  first  station, 
Jundiahy,  which  serves  as  the  terminus  of  the  English  railway,  is  followed  by 
the  busy  trading  centre,  Campinas,  which  unfortunately  occupies  an  unhealthy 
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site,  subject  to  torrid  beats  mid  to  visitations  of  yellow  fever,  wbich  in  1892 
curried  otl'  nearly  3,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  wbolo  population.  Cumpinus 
boasts  of  being  the  birthpluco  of  the  composer,  Carlos  Gomez,  and  since  1817  the 
municipality  lius  squandered  vuHt  sums  on  a  commonplace  church  intended  chiefly 
as  a  repository  for  the  superb  woodcarvings  to  which  an  artist  of  Minus  Gerucs 
devoted  his  whole  life. 

Sugar,  till  recently  the  chief  agricultural  product,  is  now  mainly  replaced  by 
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Fig.  90.  — Coffee  Plantations  Nobth  of  S.  Paulo. 
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coffee,  which  thrives  marvellously  on  the  "  red  soil "  covering  a  great  part  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  The  school  of  agriculture  founded  Hear 
Campinas  serves  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  planters,  while  the  railway  system 
owes  its  existence  entirely  to  this  industry. 

The  main  branch,  running  north  of  Campinas,  passes  the  important  towns 
of  Cam  BrancUf  S.  Simao,  and  Riberuo  Pre/o.  The  last  named,  of  quite  recent 
origin,  is  already  the  centre  of  the  most  extensive  coffee  plantations  in  the  world. 
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Further  on  tho  line  mounts  the  plateau  about  3,000  foet  liigli,  mid  after  passing 
the  stations  of  liatutacH  and  Franca,  descends  to  tho  valley  of  the  Ilio  Grande, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  1,''31(3  feet  long.     Near  Franca  diamonds  are  found. 

Another  line,  starting  also  from  Campinas,  ramifies  beyond  Limeira  in  one 
direction  through  Aranm  and  Pirassniuinyi  to  tho  Ilio  ilogy  Oua-su,  in  another 
to  Rio  Claro,  and  thence  northwards  to  Jahoficahal  in  the  campos  region. 

In  tho  Tiete  valley,  also  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  occur  several 
thriving  places,  such  as  Itu,  an  old  Jesuit  mission  dating  from  1010,  and  still  a 
great  religious  centre  with  a  largo  Jesuit  college,  and  more  churches  for  its  size 
than  any  other  town.     At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  on  which  Itu  stunds  the  Tiel<5 

Fig.  97.-S0BOCABA  AND  Ipanema  Ihok  Mines. 

Scale  1  :  200.000. 
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develops  the  magnificent  catar.icts  which  supply  motive  power  to  the  workshops 
of  S»Uo  d'ltti,  "  Itu  Falls."  Piracicaba,  north-west  of  Itu  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiet^,  also  utilises  a  neighbouring  cascade  for  its  sugar  and  cotton- spinning  mills. 
This  cascade  stands  at  the  head  of  navigation,  whereas  the  Tiete  is  inaccessible 
even  to  boats  above  Porto  Feliz  some  30  miles  west  of  Salto  d'ltu.  The  Tiet^  and 
Piracicaba  steamers  plying  on  the  river  further  down  ship  the  coffee  of  the  western 
plantations  in  districts,  to  which  the  railways  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  two 
military  colonies  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avunhandava  and  Itapura  cata- 
racts, have  not  succeeded.  These  place.s,  in  the  language  of  a  provincial  report, 
were  for  a  long  time  nothing  more  than  "  official  expressions." 

Sorocaba,  on  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Tiet^,  70  miles  west  of  the  capital, 
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preHontH  u  solitary  Hpcctucle  of  dccadonco  in  tlio  State  of  S.  Paulo.  It  has  Wn 
ruinod  by  tho  railways  which  liiive  brought  prosperity  to  so  many  ot'  ^r  places. 
Till  recently  it  was  the  central  niurkot  for  cuttle,  and  especially  for  mules  for- 
warded by  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  stock-breeders.  As  muny  as  200,000  animals 
were  often  seen  at  its  fairs,  and  tho  mules  of  llio  Grande  are  still  distributed  over 
tho  States  of  Santa  ('athuriuu  and  Parana,  and  even  enter  that  of  S.  Paulo  through 
the  Fdxina  route.  IJut  on  reaching  the  various  stations  they  are  at  once  for- 
warded by  rail  direct  to  the  plateaux  and  coustluude,  su  that  the  Sorocuba  market 
receives  yearly  less  and  less  of  this  traffic. 

The  iron  industry  of  Ipunema,  in  the  same  district,  has  also  suffered,  though 
from  another  cause.  This  place,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  affluent  of  the  Rio 
Sorocaba,  is  famous  for  its  ferruginous  ores,  yielding  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
excellent  metal.  Nevertheless,  the  works  established  on  the  spot  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, despite  government  support.  Everything  costs  more  than  it  fetches,  and 
the  ferruginous  mount  Arafoi/ahu  (.'i,I80  feet),  commonly  called  o  morrodo  J'erro, 
"  Iron  Mount,"  remains  little  utilised. 

At  present  (1894)  Botucntu  is  the  last  important  place  in  the  cultivated  region. 
Beyond  tho  surrounding  coffee  plantations  begin  the  vast  unexplored  solitudes 
comprised  between  the  lower  Tietd  and  the  Paranapanema.  Since  the  seventeenth 
century  a  great  shifting  of  the  aboriginal  populations  has  taken  place  in  this 
region.  Over  100,000  civilised  Indians  were  grouped  round  the  settlements  of 
S.  Ignacio  Mai/or  and  other  places  on  the  Paranapanema  and  Parana  rivers.  But 
the  lund  was  depopulated  by  the  slave- mongers,  and  the  work  of  colonisation,  and 
even  to  some  extent  of  geographical  exploration,  has  to  be  begun  again.  Some 
progress,  however,  has  already  been  made,  and  in  1890  the  annual  production  of 
cattle  was  estimated  at  100,000.  A  beginning  had  also  been  made  with  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton  and  tobacco  growing. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  still  unconnected  with  the  capital  by  carriage 
roads  or  railways,  constitutes,  with  the  conterminous  districts  of  Parana,  a  perfectly 
distinct  geographical  region.  It  is  but  thinly  settled,  and  its  chief  towns  are 
mere  villages,  such  as  Apiahy,  now  forsaken  by  the  gold-hunters ;  Xiririca,  with 
unworked  quarries  of  lovely  white  marble ;  Iguapi  and  Cananea,  two  small 
riverside  ports,  the  former  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ribeirfto,  communicating  by 
a  navigable  canal  with  tfje  so-called  Mnr  Pequeno,  "  Little  Sea,"  which 
extends  for  over  60  miles  along  the  banks.  Cananea,  occupying  an  island  in 
this  flooded  depression,  is  accessible  to  large  river  craft  at  high  water.  This 
port  murks  the  spot  where  Christoviio  Jacques  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  landed 
in  1503,  and  from  the  same  place  set  out  the  first  bandeira  of  eighty  adventurers 
in  search  of  gold,  not  one  of  whom  ever  returned. 
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Towns  of  the  State  of  Parana. 

Curitlbtt,  capital  of  tlie  State  of  Parana,  stands,  like  S.  Paulo,  on  a  plateau 
bounded  eastwards  by  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and,  like  it,  is  connected  by  rail  with  an 
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outlet  on  tliu  Atlantic.  Ntunding  ut  an  ultitiido  of  2,))«'0  fcof,  ('uriliba  cnjoyn  a 
tirapt'tutc  I'llinulo,  und  Ih  Hurnmndod  by  l'!uri»|)o:iii  Ht*ttU>r«  who  biiiiff  to  itH 
niiirkcl,  llic  iViiitH  mid  voijctuhlos  of  tin'  (HI  World.  It  niiikM  as  a  capital  only 
Minco  the  yoar  IMJI,  wIumi  tho  territory  of  I'arunii  was  dclachod  from  S.  I'aulo 
und  conHtitiiti'd  u  Hoparatu  province. 

A  carriajjfo  road  ntnning  to  tho  coast  i'y  tho  town  of  (irarioHt  wasHMpploinontod 
in  IMS')  by  tlio  railway,  which,  uftor  turning  the  HU|M>rb  Mount  Moriiinby  (4,7'l(» 
ftet),  dettcendH  tijrough  a  Hcrics  of  cuttings,  tunnelN,  and  viaducts  to  tho  foot  of 
the  niounlaiiiH  at  Mwrctcn.  The  highcnt  point  reached  Htunds  at  tho  entrance  of 
u  tunnel  M, I.'J'j  feet  above  tlie  Hea,  and  from  the  HUcccHMive  terraces  und  iiulined 
planes  magnificent  views  are  aflorded  of  tho  surrounding  Piouutuins,  slopes,  und 
lowland  tracts,  stretching  away  to  Parunagua  Hay. 

At  M«»rretes,  formerly  u  centre  of  tho  mut(5  export  trade,  tho  railway  bifurcates, 
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Fig.  08.— FnoM  CuRiTiBA  TO  Paranaoua 
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one  branch  running  north-West  to  the  port  of  Antoninu,  which  though  shallower 
than  that  of  Paranagua,  is  still  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  14  or  16  feet.  During 
the  floods,  which  often  threaten  to  inundate  the  main  line  between  Morretes  and 
Paranagua,  the  Antoniuu  branch  offers  an  alternative  route  for  the  foreign  trade 
of  Curitiba. 

Paranagua  standing  on  the  north  (left)  bank  of  tho  Itubere  (Itibiri)  estuary, 
is  no  longer  directly  accessible  to  large  vessels,  which  have  to  ride  at  anchor  at  a 
distance  of  over  a  mile  to  the  north-west  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay  sheltered 
from  the  east  by  the  hilly  Cotinga  Inland.  The  town  itself  is  moving  in  this 
direction,  and  numerous  new  structures  already  extend  along  the  new  harbour. 
Its  export  trade  is  mainly  restricted  to  forest  produce,  such  as  araucaria  wood 
and  yerba  mate,  obtained  from  the  ilex  coritijheiiHis,  a  plant  allied    to  that  which 
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yields  the  mat»5  of  Paraguay,  Nearly  20,000  tons  of  this  trticle  were  exported  in 
']892,  valued  at  £312,000. 

Visitors  are  still  shown  the  ruins  of  the  old  Jesuit  College,  former  headquarters 
of  the  Parana  missions.  In  the  surrounding  forest  clearings  are  several  agricul- 
tural settlements,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Alexandra,  where  a  group  of 
Italian  coloni>ts  cultivates  alimentary  plants,  and  have  also  laid  out  some  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations. 

In  the  interior,  west  of  Curitiba,  some  flourishing  colonies  have  developed 
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into  towns  such  as  Campo  Largo  and  Palmeira,  and  farther  north  Ponta  Groam  on 
the  upland  plains  watered  by  the  Tibagy.  Till  recently  nearly  all  the  German 
settlers  were  attracted  to  the  States  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ; 
at  present  the  stream  of  Italian  immigration  is  setting  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Paulo,  while  Parana  is  favoured  chiefly  by  the  Poles.  Yet  this  movement  began 
with  the  disastrous  undertaking  of  1878,  when  1,366  Slav  peasants  were  intro- 
duced without  any  preparations  being  made  for  their  reception.     Left  at  Palmeira 
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to  tbeir  own  resources,  many  perished,  and  of  the  survivors  some  found  their  way 
back  to  Europe,  while  others  were  removed  to  the  United  States. 

The  handful  that  remained  on  the  spot  became  the  nucleus  of  ffcsh  colonioa, 
which  have  gradually  reclaimed  the  wastes  on  the  elevated  campos  watered 
by  the  Rio  Iguazu.  Most  of  these  "  Russians,"  as  they  arc  generally  called, 
come  from  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland,  though  in  quite  recent  years  they  have 
been  joined  by  Russian  Poles,  driven  by  religious  persecutions  from  the  provinces 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Vistula.  For  a  space  of  18  or  20  miles  Curitiba  is  sur- 
rounded by  these  exclusively  Polish  colonies,  which  even  officially  take  the  name 
of  "  New  Poland."  Others  are  settled  about  Palmeira,  and  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Iguazu  all  the  way  to  the  new  station  of  Porto  Uuao.  Other  groups  have 
established  themselves  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  on  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Rio  Verraelho  towards  the  Santa  Catherina  frontier. 

These  Polish  colonists,  among  whom  not  a  single  Jew  is  found,  are  approxi- 
mately estimated  at  100,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Parana. 
The  mortality  is  extremely  low,  so  that  the  natural  increase  by  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  rises  to  an  average  of  four  per  cent.,  a  proportion  rarely  attained  in 
any  country.  The  Poles  of  Parana  preserve  their  language  and  national  usages  ; 
they  have  their  own  churches  and  schools,  and  even  support  a  newspaper.  Being 
nearly  all  peasants,  they  have  monopolised  the  production  of  cereals  and  vegetables, 
and  have  begun  to  drive  back  towards  S.  Paulo  the  settlers  of  other  nationalities. 
One  of  these  groups,  however,  the  Italian  communist  settlement  of  La  Cecilia, 
near  Palmeira,  has  hitherto  resisted  the  Slav  invasion. 

Although  gold  occurs  at  Campo  Largo  and  quicksilver  at  Palmeira,  Parana  is 
more  noted  for  its  natural  curiosities  than  for  its  mineral  resources.  Some  20  miles 
east  of  Ponta  Grossa,  the  argillaceous  ground  is  pierced  by  three  astonishing 
buracoa  or  pits,  one  of  which  is  no  less  than  560  feet  deep  and  26-1  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth.  A  sluggish  stream  flowing  at  the  botlotn  passes  from  chasm  to  chasm 
towards  a  lagoon  which  drains  to  the  Rio  Tibagy.  Farther  east  a  crumbling  mass 
of  old  red  sandstone  has  received  the  name  of  Villa  Vclhn,  "  Old  Town,"  from  the 
pyramids  and  other  fantastic  forms  which  it  has  assumed. 

In  1894  Curitiba  possessed  only  one  railway  running  through  Lapa  to  the 
Santa  Catharina  frontier.  The  Rio  Iguazu,  crossed  by  this  line,  becomes  navigable 
at  For  to  do  Amazonas,  some  GO  miles  west  of  the  capital,  but  12o  miles  lower 
down  the  stream  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  Owing  to  the  general  lack 
of  communications  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  western  districts  of  Parana  still 
remain  a  vast  wilderness  roamed  only  by  a  few  bands  of  Coroados.  Here  the 
traveller  lights  upon  the  shapeless  ruins  of  former  missions,  such  as  Villa  Rica  in 
the  Rio  Ivahy  valley,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  I'iquiry  with  the  Parana,  the 
central  station  of  la  Ouai/ra,  headquarters  of  the  vast  theocratic  empire  founded  by 
the  Jesuits  and  ruined  by  the  Puulistas.  In  this  region  almost  the  only  recent 
colonial  settlement  is  that  of  Ouarapam,  not  fur  from  the  head  of  the  Rio  Ivahy, 
which  here  develops  a  superb  cascade  248  feet  high. 

In  1889  the  Brazilian  Government  selected  n  site  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Iguazu  with  the  Parana,  below  the  great  falls,  for  the  military  colony  of  Foz  de 
Iguazu,  which  has  since  become  a  free  settlement  with  a  mixed  Brazilian,  Para- 
guayan, and  French  popidation  of  700  souls  chiefly  engaged  in  collecting  matd 
and  cultivating  cereals.  Foz  de  Iguazu  occupies  an  important  strategical  position 
as  a  frontier  station  towards  Paraguay  and  Argentina.  Here  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  with  a  national  arsenal  and  a  flotilla,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sooner  or  later  an  important  centre  of  population  must  spring  up  either  at  Foz 
de  Iguazu,  or  at  some  other  confluence  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  district  the 
valley  of  the  Parana  is  intersected  by  the  shortest  highway  running  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  westwards  to  Matto  Grosso,  that  is,  to  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Conti- 
nent.    The  position  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi. 
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Towns  of  Santa  Catharina. 

This  State,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  long  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  the 
Juru  Mirira  of  the  Indians,  has  benefited  more  than  any  other  region  of  Brazil  by 
the  movement  of  immigration  controlled  by  the  Government.  If  a  "  New  Ger- 
many "  has  not  been  developed  in  Santa  Catharina  and  the  neighbouring  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  at  least  the  German  language  prevails  in  many  districts,  and 
thanks  to  the  higher  standard  of  education  this  State  exercises  an  influence  in 
public  affairs  out  of  proportion  to  its  slight  population. 

In  1849  a  Hamburg  trading  association  introduced  the  first  German  colonists, 
who  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cachoeira.  The  rising  station 
took  the  name  of  Joinvil/e,  in  honour  of  the  French  prince  to  whom  a  territory 
of  about  60,000  square  miles  had  been  ceded  as  the  dowry  of  dona  Francisca, 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  district  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
flourishing  German  domain,  and  of  the  19,000  present  inhabitants  of  the  muni- 
cipality over  14,000  claim  German  or  Polish  descent.  Breweries,  distilleries, 
and  other  workshops  have  sprung  up  round  about  Joinville,  and  hundreds  of 
waggons  are  engaged  in  carting  to  the  port  of  S.  Francisco  the  mat^,  tobacco, 
maize,  tapioca,  butter,  and  other  produce  raised  in  the  district. 

A  carriage  road  crossing  the  Serra  do  Mar  runs  northwards  to  S.  Bento  and 
other  colonies  about  the  Parana  frontier,  and  at  Rio  Negro  this  highway  joins  the 
railroad  from  Curitiba. 

8.  Francisco,  where  is  centred  all  the  local  traffic,  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  the  coast.  The  channel  separating  S.  Francisco  Island  from  the  mainland  has 
a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  oSers  excellent  anchorage  to  the  shipping,  which  is  here 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Blumenau  on  the  Rio  Itajahy,  south-west  of  Joinville,  dates  from  1862,  when  it 
was  founded  by  the  German  speculator  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  From  the 
first  it  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  adverse  circumstances,  but  it  has  at  last 
entered  on  a  prosperous  career,  and  numerous  roads  now  radiate  in  all  directions 
through  a  rich  district  studded  with  mills,  workshops,  and  farmsteads.  Steamers 
plying  on  the  Itajahy  communicate  with  the  port  of  Nova  Trento,  where  the 
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Germans  are  in  a  majority,  although  it  takes  its  name  from  some  immigrants 
from  Trent,  who  settled  here  in  1870. 

South  of  the  Rio  Itajahy  follow  a  few  little  seaports  as  far  as  Desterro  Strait, 
with  which  begins  the  colonial  history  of  the  country.     Juan  de  Solis,  who  pene- 


Fig.  100.— S.  Feancibco  Islaito. 
Scale  1  :  37B,ono. 


trated  into  this  magnificent  channel  in  1515,  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot ;  but  the  capital  of  the  island,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
the  State,  was  not  founded  till  1650.  The  exile,  Velho  Monteiro,  gave  his 
settlement  the  name  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  "  Our  Lady  of  Exile,"  while 
the  island  was  named  Santa  Catharina  from  one  of  his  daughters. 
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Destcrro,  standing  on  the  nearest  point  of  the  west  coast  to  the  mainland,  made 
steady  progress  from  decade  to  decade,  without  acquiring  the  importance  that 
might  he  expected  from  its  well-sheltered  harbour,  accessible  from  the  north  to 
vessels  drawing  12  or  14  feet.  But  the  bar  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait, 
here  1,150  feet  wide,  has  only  live  feet  of  water  on  the  sill.     On  the  mainland 

the   most    frequented   ports  are 


Fig.  101.— 8anta  Catharina  Isi.ano. 


Scale  1  :  S40,nO0. 


Biguansu,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Biguassu,  and  S.  Jose,  on  a 
creek  nearly  opposite  Desterro. 
The  soil  of  the  island,  formerly 
covered  with  highly  productive 
coffee  plantations,  is  exhausted, 
and  the  hills  are  now  overgrown 
with  scrub. 

In  recent  years  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Rio  Tubarfto  have 
acquired  some  importance,  thanks 
to  the  coal  that  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  slopes  of  the  Serra 
Geral.  Though  greatly  inferior 
to  English  coal,  the  beds  lie  near 
the  surface,  and  are  consequently 
easily  worked.  A  railway  66 
miles  long  has  been  constructed 
for  the  transport  of  the  mineral, 
of  which  at  least  50,000,000  tons 
are  found  in  the  district  already 
surveyed.  The  line  traverses 
the  Tubarfto  valley,  and  is  carried 
over  a  coast  lagoon  at  Larangeirm 
by  a  viaduct  l,5(Jo  yards  long, 
the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  in  South  America.  Beyond 
the  viaduct  the  line  ramifies 
northwards  to  the  port  of  Im- 
hUnba,  southwards  to  that  of  La- 
giina,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sandy 
peninsula  limited  on  the  east  by 
a  shallow  lagoon.  Both  ports 
are  of  difficult  access,  and  Inibituba,  though  better  sheltered  and  deeper,  is 
threatened  by  the  dunes  moving  north  under  the  action  of  the  winds.  Owing 
to  the  disturbance  caused  by  two  different  tidal  waves,  the  ebb  and  flow  is  ex- 
tremely irregular  at  Laguna.  The  rise  at  high  water  is  scarcely  more  than  three 
feet ;  it  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  it  frequently 
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happens  that  the  complete  tidal  movement  is  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sundy  spit  west  of  Laguna  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  enormous 
tumbaqui  (kitchen  midden),  containing  a  vast  accumulation  of  sLells  dating  back 

to  prehistoric  times. 

Lfiges,  the  chief  place  on  the  inland  Campos,  is  mainly  a  stockbreeding  centre, 
and  cattle  are  forwarded  from  this  place,  overland,  to  Sorocaba.  The  breeders 
own  about  300,000  oxen  on  the  pastures  stretching  westwards,  in  the  direction 
of  the  savannas  claimed  by  Argentina. 


Owing 


CHAPTER  XII. 

URUGUAY  BASIN  AND  ADJACENT  SEABOARD. 

State  of  San  Pedro  or  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

ESPITE  its  relatively  small  extent,  this  region,  named  from  an  inlet 
which  the  first  navigators  mistook,  as  they  had  mistaken  the  Bay 
of  Rio,  for  a  great  river,  is  one  of  the  best  adapted,  by  its  natural 
resources,  to  constitute  an  independent  State.  It  has  often,  in 
fact,  played  an  independent  part,  and  its  position  as  a  border 
land  towards  the  Spanish  domain  gave  it  too  much  importance  under  the 
Portuguese  rule  to  be  granted  as  a  fief,  like  so  many  other  provinces  of  Brazil. 

But,  although  it  had  consequently  always  been  governed  directly  by  the 
crown,  its  inhabitants  were  none  the  less  enthusiastic  in  hailing  the  proclamation 
of  independence.  Then  feeling  the  yoke  of  Rio  as  much  as  they  had  before 
felt  that  of  Lisbon,  they  attempted  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  a  fierce  civil 
war  was  waged  for  nine  years  (1835 — 44)  between  the  fmi'apoa  (republicans) 
and  the  caramurus  (monarchists).  This  was  the  heroic  period  in  the  history  of 
Rio  Grande,  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  guerilla  chief.  Garibaldi. 
It  required  all  the  resources  of  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil  to  wrest  the  little 
"  republic  "  of  Rio  Grande  from  the  band  of  adventurers  led  by  this  famous 
captain. 

Since  then  the  southern  province  has  had,  from  its  very  position,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  border  warfare  carried  on  ut  one  time  against  Argentina,  at  another 
against  Paraguay.  Lastly,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Brazilian  republic, 
Rio  Grande,  true  to  its  traditional  hatred  of  centralisation,  has  begun  a  fierce 
struggle  for  its  local  autonomy.  Here  was  struck  the  first  blow  against  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  from  this  region  the  revolution 
gradually  spread  to  a  great  part  of  Brazil.  Long  after  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
fleet,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  the  revolt  was  kept  alive  in  Rio  Grande. 
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Boundaries — Extent — Skitlement. 

Towards  Argcntimi  Rio  Orunde  is  bounded  by  the  natural  frontier  of  the 
Rio  Uruguay  ;  but  southwards  the  vicissitudts  of  war  have  caused  a  purely 
conventional  frontier  to  be  adopted  towards  the  conterminous  republic  of  Uruguay. 
The  line,  which,  on  the  coast,  coincides  with  the  little  river  Chuy,  runs  inland 
across  the  Lagoa  Mirim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juguartlo,  which  constitutes  the 
frontier  as  far  as  the  Alto  da  Mina  rivulet.  Here  begins  a  sinuous  line,  traced 
from  hill  to  hill  north-westwards  to  the  divide  between  the  two  rivers,  Ibicuy 
Grande  and  Tacuarembo,  beyond  which  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Rio  Quaruim. 

Rio  Grande  do  8ul  thus  constitutes  a  somewhat  irregular  quadrilateral  of 
about  300  miles  on  all  sides,  with  a  superficial  area  of  over  91,000  square  miles, 
and  a  vigorous  population  (1894)  of  rather  over  1,000,000.  The  territory  has 
been  traversed  by  explorers  in  ^1  directions,  except  iu  the  northern  campos ;  but 
it  still  lacks  accurate  maps,  for  which  the  preliminary  surveys  have  not  even  yet 
been  undertaken. 

The  first  settlers  were  nitives  of  the  Azores,  who  were  driven  from  the 
Archipelago  by  famine,  and  who  founded  the  two  cities  of  Rio  Grande  and  Porto 
Alegre  in  1737  anS  1742.  German  immigrants  began  to  arrive  soon  after 
the  declaration  of  independence.  Some  settled  in  1824  on  a  domain  near 
the  spot  where  now  stands  S.  Leopoldo ;  these  were  followed  by  military 
settlers,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  the  German  colonists  numbered 
over  7,000. 

Even  the  European  revolutions  exercised  a  certain  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rio  Grande.  Over  1,000  of  the  so-called  Brummers,  most  of  whom 
had  taken  part  in  the  German  risings  of  the  year  1848,  afterwards  entered 
the  Brazilian  service,  and  were  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  dictator,  Rosas. 
Several  men  of  eminence,  members  of  this  volunteer  force,  became  leading 
citizens  of  liio  Grande,  and  to  them  was  due  the  first  educational  movement 
to  which  this  State  is  indebted  for  the  prominent  position  it  holds  in  the 
Brazilian  union. 

Although  the  early  agricultural  colonies  have  lost  the  organisation  imposed 
on  them  by  the  central  or  provincial  government,  and  although  all  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  have  become  naturalised  Brazilians,  the  Germanic  element 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  assimilated.  The  national  sentiment  and  cohesion, 
fostsred  by  a  foreign  language,  education  and  usages,  is  still  kept  alive  in  many 
districts.  But  this  "  State  within  the  State,"  constituted  by  aliens,  with  difierent 
aspirations  from  those  of  the  natives,  loses  ground  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  other  ethnical  elements,  and  especially  of  such  as,  through  racial  and 
religious  affinities,  are  more  readily  absorbed  in  the  dominant  Lusitano-Brazilian 
nationality. 

Numerous  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Slav  colonists  have  also  arrived,  and  in  1875  the 
Negro  element  was  estimated  at  over  90,000.     Before  the  final  abolition  of  slavery 
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Rio  Grande  liml  liberated  more  than  half,  ard  in  1885  the  anniversary  of  nation  1 
independence  was  celebrated  by  the  eniantupr.vion  of  10,000. 


Physical  Featurks. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  comprises  four  natural  regions  clearly  indicated  by  the 
general  relief  of  the  land.  As  in  the  neighbouring  States,  a  "  Piedmont "  of 
low  lying  coastlands  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  these  coast- 
lands  are  separated  by  a  mountain  range  some  Jl.OOO  feet  high  from  the  inland 
plateau  sloping  gently  towards  the  Uruguay.  But  the  coastland  and  coast  range 
are  themselves  separated  by  a  deep  depression  in  which  the  Rio  Vacacahy,  con- 
tinued by  the  Jacuhy,  winds  to  the  east,  and  the  Ibicuy  Grande,  a  tributary  of 
the  Uruguay,  to  the  west. 

The  north-eastern  section  of  the  mountains  preserves  the  name  of  Serra  do 
Mar,  by  which  they  are  known  as  far  north  as  JRio  do  Janeiro.  But  south  of 
the  Rio  Jacuhy  the  various  sections  take  other  names,  such  as  Serra  do  Herval 
between  the  Jacuhy  and  the  Camacuara,  and  Serra  dos  Tapes  thence  to  the  Jaguariio, 
while  various  ridges  bear  other  designations.  As  in  the  north,  the  system  con- 
sists of  crystalline  rocks,  gneiss,  and  granites. 

In  the  transverse  depression  between  the  sea  and  the  Uruguay  is  seen  the  edge 
of  the  northern  plateau  standing  out  like  the  steep  banks  of  a  river,  and  this 
scarp,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  mountain  on  its  outer  face,  generally  takes  the 
name  of  Serra.  It  is  decomposed  into  several  groups,  which  become  continuously 
less  precipitous  in  the  direction  of  the  west.  The  ridges  branching  off  from  the 
Serra  proper  are  known,  like  the  southern  heights  near  Uruguay,  by  the  name 
of  coxilhas,  "  knives,"  although  the  crests,  instead  of  being  sharp,  are  disposed  in 
long  gently  inclined  slopes. 

In  many  places  the  primitive  granites  underlie  layers  of  tertiary  sands ;  but 
the  relatively  recent  formations  are  chiefly  represented  by  erupted  traps,  which 
are  easily  weathered,  taking  a  brown  or  yellow  crust,  and  changing  to  that  reddish 
clay  which  covers  nearly  all  the  plains.  In  some  of  the  central  regions  traps 
occupy  most  of  the  surface,  but  they  gradually  diminish  westwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Uruguay.  Geologists  generally  associate  with  the  presence  of  erupted 
masses  the  transformation  of  argillaceous  substances  to  agates,  chalcedony,  jaspar, 
and  amethysts,  which  occur  in  extradrdinary  quantities  in  some  of  the  southern 
districts.  Besides  these  valuable  stones  Rio  Grande  also  contains  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  kaolin,  and  coral. 


Coast  Lagoons. 

The  long  beach  developed  in  graceful  curves  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
entirely  of  marine  origin.  This  cordon  of  sands  has  been  washed  up  by  the  waves 
and  modified  with  every  tide  by  fresh  deposits  and  fresh  erosions.  Various 
phenomena  point  at  a  general  upheaval  of  the  outer  beach  itself,  which  now 
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spparatca  from  tho  sea  extensive  spacoH  that  have  been  {.Tudimlly  changed  to 
brackish  or  even  fresliwator  higoons.  These  lagoons,  beginning  in  the  State  of 
Suutu  Cutharina,  arc  dovclopod  in  a  continuous  chain,  varying  in  size  and  form, 


Fig.  102.— Laooa  D08  Patos. 
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some  completely  closed,  others  connected  by  creeks  and  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  passages  open  in  the  wet,  closed  in  the  dry  season. 

Behind  this  outer  chain  another  has  "been  formed  of  still  more  irregular 
outlines,  and  this  system  is  connected  by  the  Capivary  with  an  inland  sea  about 
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3,500  squiiro  inilos  in  extent.  The  TiOgou  dos  Putos,  as  it  is  culled,  owes  its  name, 
not  to  tlio  jmfos,  or  "  ducks,"  li«(iiienting  its  wuter,  but  to  the  I'utos  ludiuns, 
who  defended  its  shore-s  from  iho  Kuropeun  invaders. 

Further  south  stretches  another  busin,  the  Lagoa  Mirim,*  or  "  Little  Lugoon," 
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Fig.  103.— Laooa  Mibim. 
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which  has  been  so  called  only  in  a  relative  sense  as  compared  with  the  somewhat 
larger  northern  basin.  It  stretches  north-east  and  south-west  for  a  distance  of 
no  less  than  125  miles  between  Rio  Grande  and  Uruguay. 

•  Mirim  means  "little,"  not  in  Portuguese,  but  in  the  Guarani  language. 
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Rivers. 

NumcrouH  rivers  converge  in  tlio  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  which  tiondn  its  overflow 
through  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Atlantic.  The  chief  utHucnt,  known  hy  vurioun 
names,  is  formed  towards  the  centre  of  the  State  by  the  junction  of  the  Vacacahy 
and  Jacuhy,  the  lattc  being  considered  the  main  branch.  l)oh)w  a  groat  cataract 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  rapidly  increases  in  volume  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Taciuary,  Cohy,  Rio  dos  Sinos,  and  other  tributaries,  mostly  descending 
from  the  northern  uplands.  Lower  down  the  Jacuhy  develops  into  an  estuary, 
and  under  the  name  of  Guuhybu,  falls  through  a  »trait  into  the  Lagoa  dos 
I'atos. 

The  Lagoa  Mirim  is  fed  by  the  Cebolaty  from  Uruguay  and  hy  the  JaguarAo 
frontier  stream,  and  discharges  its  overflow  north-eastwards  to  the  Lagou  dos 
I'atos  through  the  Sangrudouro  (S.  Qonyalo)  channel.  This  emissary,  which  is 
joined  by  the  Rio  Piratinim,  has  been  deepened  and  canalised,  and  is  now 
utilised  by  trading  steamers  between  the  two  lagoons.  Unfortunately  a  dan- 
gerous bar,  the  scene  of  niiny  shipwrecks,  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  through  which  this  extensive  system  of  inland  waters  com- 
municates  with  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  north-east  and  north-west  Rio  Oronde  is  bounded  by  the  Uruguay, 
which  rises  within  Brazilian  territory,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
either  flows  through  or  borders  Brazilian  lands.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Serra 
do  Mar,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  and  under  various  names  traverses 
the  region  of  the  campos.  From  Rio  Grande  it  receives  the  Uruguay  l^Mrim, 
"  Little  Uruguay,"  and  froin  Santa  Catharina  numerous  affluents,  amongst  others, 
the  Chapeco  and  Pepiry  Guassu,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Brazilo- Argentine  frontiers. 

Below  the  Pepiry  Guassu,  "  Big  Straw-Coloured  River,"  the  Uruguay  forms 
the  Salto  Grande,  "  Great  Falls,"  where  it  turns  abruptly  from  the  west  to  the 
south-west,  retaining  this  direction  throughout  the  whole  section  of  its  course 
between  the  conterminous  republics.  In  this  region  its  largest  affluent  is  the 
Ibicuy  Grande,  which  is  accessible  to  small  craft  for  some  hundred  miles.  The 
mainstream  is  also  navigable,  but  interrupted  at  intervals  by  rapids,  so  that  free 
navigation  begins  far  to  the  south  of  Brazilian  territory  below  the  rapids  at  Salto, 
a  town  in  Uruguay. 


iwhat 
ce  of 


Climate. 

In  Rio  Grande,  southernmost  of  the  Brazilian  States,  the  seasons  are  as 
distinctly  marked  as  in  Europe,  and  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  hot 
summers  and  cold  winters  sometimes  exceeds  70°  Fahr.  In  January  and  February 
the  thermometer  has  recorded  100°  and  102°  Fahr.,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  in  July.  In  the  hilly  districts  the  glass  falls  at  times  to  17°  or  16°  Fahr.,  but 
such  extremes  are   rare,  and  the  mean  range  between  the  greatest   heat   and 
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f^rentest  ctilcl  wiirccly  oxo«'c>»1h  20"  Fiihr.  Tlic  nio«t  iihnipt  clinnpfm  tiiko  plaro  whon 
tlio  minnnno  (west  or  iinrtli-woMt  winds)  (lincciul  from  tliu  AihIch,  or  whi^n  th« 
jxttn/Dint  HWt'ops  up  from  tlio  Arjjfi'Ulinc  pumpiiH. 

Tho  procipitution  in  very  iino(|iiully  (liMtributi'd  throu^liout  tho  ynir,  Normully 
it  fallN  in  winter;  but  tho  numinor  ruinN,  though  of  Hhurtor  durution,  tutei  huuvier. 
Alto^othur  the  annuul  rainfull  in  CHtitnutod  fur  tho  wholo  rogion  at  altout 
40  inches.* 


Flora — Fauxa. 

As  in  tho  neighbouring  Stutes  un  far  as  S.  Paulo,  tho  most  marked  contragtii 
in  tho  vogettttion  nro  presontcd  by  the  woodlunds  and  cuinpoH  ;  but  in  Rio 
Orando  tho  transition  is  in  some  jjlacos  extremely  abrupt  from  tho  liorbaceous  to 
the  forest  zone.  Klsewhero  it  is  more  gradual,  and  in  sovorul  diHtriots  thickets 
of  dwarf  j)alins  {/infi<t  fttittdrn)  ure  dotted  over  tho  gruHsy  ])lain8.  The  primeval 
forest,  continuing  tho  northern  selva,  occupies  the  Serra  do  Alar,  and  extends 
along  tho  scarp  of  tho  mountains  skirting  the  north  side  of  the  Juouhy 
dopressiou. 

In  tho  north  and  north-west  the  U-ugtiay  flows  through  vast  wooded  tracts, 
and  hero  is  found  tho  greatest  variety  of  species,  us  well  us  the  richest  soil,  so 
that  tho  Upper  Uruguiy  vuUoy  seems  destined  to  become  the  most  densely 
peopled  region  in  the  State.  South  of  the  Jacuhy  the  Serrus  do  Ilerval  and 
dos  Tapes  have  also  their  primeval  forests,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  central 
and  western  regions  belong  to  the  cumpos  zone.  Southwards  these  almost  treeless 
expanses  assume  the  character  of  the  Argentine  pampas. 

In  Rio  Grande  tho  palm  family  is  reduced  to  about  ten  species,  including  the 
Jeriva  {cocoh  coronald),  whoso  leaves  wrapped  round  maize  cobs  are  preferred  by 
horses  to  all  other  food.  Tho  araucaria  cones  attract  flocks  of  purrakeets,  and 
also  serve  to  fatten  swine.  The  local  flora  also  includes  various  bamboos,  and  the 
bromeliacea  cravata  (caraguata),  which  resembles  the  pineapple.  Although  the 
valuable  jucarandu  is  absent,  the  Rio  Grande  forests  contain  over  a  hundred  species 
useful  for  building  and  cabinet-work. 

Rio  Grande,  like  Amazonia,  has  its  apes  ond  vampires,  its  jaguars  and 
pumas  ("lions"),  although  these  are  becoming  rare,  its  iguanas,  turtles  and  alli- 
gators. The  forests  are  still  frequented  by  the  peccary,  cutia  and  tapir  ;  but  the 
viscaeha  {lagostomm  trichodactylnn)  met  on  the  right  or  Argentine  side  of  the 
Uruguay,  is  unknown  on  the  left  bank.  The  same  river  also  forms  a  divide 
between  other  animal  species,  such  as  the  anteater  and  coati  {nasua  socialia),  which 
occur  onl}'  on  its  cast  side. 

*  Climatic  conditions  of  Rio  Grando  do  Sul  on  the  coastlands  and  in  tho  interior  : — 
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Iniiahitaniii. 

Tho  cxplorulion  of  the  couHt,  Hlu<ll-inoul(lH  liiis  revealed  the  exiHtonoo  of  pro- 
historio  abon'KiiieH  with  u  typu  analo^oiiH  to  thut  of  tho  Kotoeiidos,  hut  of  an 
almost  beatial  ohura(!ter.  A  hUuU  found  near  the  coant  soulh-eaHt  of  I'orto 
Alugro  bus  heavy  HUporciliury  urubos,  highly  projecting  lower  jaw,  uud  ulUor 


Fig.  104.— Obrman  Colonikb  in  South  BtiKzit. 
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traits  betraying  an  extremely  ferocious  expression.  But  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest the  population  were  exclusively  of  Guarani  stock,  and  comprised  numerous 
tribes,  such  as  the  Carijos,  Patos,  Minuanos,  Tapes,  and  Charruas,  most  of  whose 
names  survive  in  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  other  geographical  features  of  the 
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land.  But  the  tribes  themselves  have  disappeared,  either  exterminated  or  absorbed 
in  the  half-caste  white  populations. 

At  most  about  1,000  full-blood  Indians,  called  Coroados  or  Bugres,  are  still 
found  settled  round  the  military  colony  of  Oaseros,  in  the  north.  They  claim 
to  be  "  Christians,"  without  any  memories  of  their  ancestors,  and  living  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gauchos.  Before  the  emancipation  the  African  element  was  re- 
presented by  about  100,000  slaves.  But  the  descendants  of  these  negroes  have 
also  been  greatly  reduced,  and  partly  absorbed  in  the  general  population. 

The  same  process  of  absorption  is  extending  to  the  other  ethnical  groups. 
The  Germans,  formerly  a  sixth  or  a  seventh,  are  now  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  although  they  own  one-fourth  of  the  public 
domain,  and  monopolise  half  of  the  local  industries.  Nearly  all  the  workshops  and 
the  export  trade  are  in  their  hands. 

The  other  more  rv^cent  immigrants — Italians,  Portuguese,  Gallicians — are 
collectively  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  Germans;  but  being  of  Latin  race 
and  speech,  they  become  assimilated  far  more  rapidly  to  the  general  population. 
Stockbreeding  and  meat-curing  being  the  chief  pursuits,  as  in  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina, this  general  population  itself  resembles  the  neighbouring  Gauchos  in  habits 
and  character  far  more  than  it  resembles  the  ordinary  Brazilians.  Like  the 
Gauchos,  the  people  of  all  the  rural  districts  are  great  riders,  men  of  resolution, 
daring,  adventuresome,  full  of  resources,  cruel,  and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood. 
During  the  Brazilian  wars  the  Rio  Grande  horsemen  took  a  decisive  part  in  most 
of  the  conflicts. 

Till  recently  the  Germans  comprised  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  one-eighth,  or  even  to  one-tenth,  if  those 
alone  be  included  who  habitually  speak  their  mother-tongue.  Nevertheless,  they 
possess  one-fourth  of  the  public  property,  while  about  half  of  the  local  industry  is 
in  their  hands.  The  German  settlers  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Serra  da  Costa 
(Coast  Range)  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  national  cohesion,  but  these  are  precisely 
the  most  backward  in  every  social  respect.  They  are  not  yet  familiar  v/ith  the 
Portuguese  language  ;  they  preserve  their  old  agricultural  methods,  and  continue 
to  dress  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  On  the  other  hand,  their  descendants  domi- 
ciled in  the  towns  are  distingiiished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  current  languages,  as 
well  as  by  their  enterprising  and  industrial  spirit.  They  have  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  factories,  workshops,  and  export  trade. 


m 


Topography. 

Porto  Akgre,  present  capital  of  Rio  Grande,  occupies  the  true  geographical 
centre  of  the  country,  being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Guahyba  (Jacuhy)  estuary, 
converging  point  of  all  the  land  and  water  highways.  It  stands  on  a  picturesque 
headland  immediately  below  a  cluster  of  wooded  islets,  where  it  was  founded  by  a 
few  Portuguese  families  from  the  Azores  in  1742,  though  it  did  not  take  its 
present  name  till   1773.     Its  prosperity  dates  from  the  time  when  the  German 
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settlers  on  the  Serra  da  Costa  made  it  a  depot  for  tbeir  agricultural  produce. 
To  this  occupation  it  has  now  added  other  industries,  such  as  cigar-making, 
brewing,  and  ship-building.  As  the  strategical  centre  of  the  southern  states, 
the  Brazilian  Government  has  made  it  thv.  seat  of  a  military  school. 

Fig.  105.— POBTO  AlEOBE  AND  GUAHTBA  ESTUARY. 
Scale  1 :  450,000. 
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Porto  Alegre  may  also  be  considered  a  sort  of  literary  and  scientific  centre, 
thanks  to  its  numerous  colleges  and  periodical  publications.  A  little  to  the  west 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Jacuhy,  are  situated  the  S.  Jeronymo  coal  mines,  which 
have  a  yearly  ou,;«ut  of  about  2,000  tons.     They  lie  m  a  carboniferous  zone, 
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which  extends  north-east  and  south-west  parallel  witli  the  coast  between  tlie 
Tuhamo  and  Jarjuamo  coalfields. 

The  natural  trade  route  of  the  river  is  completed  above  Taqnary  by  a  railway, 
which  penetrates  by  the  industrial  towns  of  Rio  Pardo  and  Cachovira  westwards 
to  the  Tbicuy  Grande  basin.  Another  line  running  northwards  to  *Si,  Leopoldo 
and  Nova  Ilamhm'go  [Hnmhuvger  Berg)  connects  all  these  German  settlements  witli 
their  natural  market  of  Porto  Alegre.  The  navigable  waters  of  the  lake  stretch- 
ing southwards  puts  the  capital  in  direct  communication  with  Pelotas  and  Rio 
Grande,  this  waterway  being  accessible  to  craft  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet. 

But  being  prevented  by  the  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
from  developing  its  foreign  trade,  I'orto  Alegre  proposes  to  seek  another  seaward 

Fig.  106.— Proposed  Canal  from  the  Cativary  to  Tohbks  and  LAOimA. 
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outlet  by  utilising  the  chain  of  lagoons  which  extend  from  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
north-eastwards  to  the  Tubarao  lagoon.  The  projected  canal  is  to  run  from 
Capivary  Bay,  touching  about  midway  at  the  port  of  Santo  Domingos  das  Torres 
on  the  Santa  Cutharina  frontier.  But  Torres  itself,  being  exposed  to  every  wind, 
would  have  to  be  protected  by  costly  harbour  works,  including  long  piers  and 
breakwaters,  beyond  the  present  resources  of  the  State.  The  engineers  have  also 
proposed  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  which  shelters  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  on  the 
east,  and  to  construct  an  artificial  harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the  cutting. 

Jagiiarao,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fluvial  basin,  abuts  on  a  high  hill  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Founded  in  1703  by  some  colonists  from 
Madeira,  Jaguarao  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  local  wars  and  revolutions. 
At  present  it  trades  with  the  ueighbouriug  republic  through  its  suburb  of  Artigas, 
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on  the  Uruguay  side  of  the  river.  But  in  this  district  the  chief  murket  is  Peloids, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  S.  Gon9alo  near  its  mouth  in  the  Lagoa  dos  Futos. 
Of  all  Brazilian  towns  Pelotas  does  the  largest  business  in  the  carne  aecca  ("  dried 
meat ")  industry.     Here  are  annually  slaughtered  over  300,000  oxen  (in  1890  as 
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many  as  400,000),  the  jerked  meat  being  exported  chiefly  to  Rio,  Bahia,  and 
Pemambuco.  This  trade  represents  an  average  annual  sum  of  about  £l,5iOO,000, 
exclusive  of  the  offal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles  and  manure. 

Facing  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  emissary  of  the  Lagoa  dos 
Patos  stand  the  two  cities  of  S.  Jose  do  Norte  and  Uio  Grande  do  Sul,  here 
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"Norte"  and  "Sul"  beina:  misnomers  for  "Eust "  and  "  "West."  Rio  Grande, 
former  capital  of  the  province  named  from  it,  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
isthmus  between  two  lagoons,  and  would  present  a  pleasant  aspect  but  for  the 
unsightly  military  structures,  dead  walls,  and  forts  by  which  it  is  disfigured. 

The  lacustrine  channel  flows  at  some  distance  from  the  peninsula,  close  to  the 
side  occupied  by  S.  Jose  do  Norte,  where  all  the  shipping  engaged  in  trade  has 
its  moorings.  A  more  serious  inconvenience  is  the  bar  of  shifting  sands,  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  fix  or  permanently  remove.  On  the  sill 
the  depth  varies  with  the  tides  and  storms  from  about  8  to  nearly  14  feet.     It 


Fig.  108.— Pelotas, 
Scale  1  :  376,000. 
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stood  at  11  feet  in  1885,  when  a  new  channel  was  opened  farther  south  averaging 
15  feet,  but  rising  with  the  north-east  and  falling  with  the  south-east  wind. 

The  works  which  have  been  projected  to  improve  the  approaches  to  Rio  Grande 
comprise  two  parallel  piers  carried  out  to  depths  of  18  or  20  feet,  and  the  construc- 
tion or  dredging  of  a  channel  between  these  piers  1,300  feet  wide  and  26  or  27  feet 
deep.  But  pending  the  execution  of  these  harbour  works,  the  export  trade  of 
Rio  Grande,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  provisions,  is  declining.  Commerce 
naturally  seeks  other  outlets,  which  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
dangerous  approaches  to  Rio  Grande.     The  opposite  town  of  S.  Jose  is  entirely 
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engaged  in  the  cultivution  of  onions,  the  only  pliint  that  thrives  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  district. 

The  railway  connecting  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  Pelotas  is  continued  west- 


Fig.  109.— Rio  Obande  do  Sul  and  its  Bab. 
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wards  along  the  Uruguay  frontier  to  the  town  of  BagS.  This  place  lies  near  the 
ancient  Santa  Tec/a  within  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  flows  almost  entirely 
in  the  territory  of  Uruguay.     The  neighbouring  hills  abound  in  lead,  copper  and 
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,,old.  and  at  some  points  the  railway  between  Pelotas  and  Bage  traverses  coal 
tiolds  of  bad  quality.     The  gold  mines  of  Lavra.  have  been  worked  emce  ISdo. 

In  the  upper  Uruguay  basin  the  only  places  of  any  note  are  .S.  Borja,  formerly 
a  famous  n^ission  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  midst  of  the  Guaram  Indians; 
Itaquy.  nearly  oppo>ite  the  Aguapey  confluence,  with  a  Government  arsenal  on 
the  Argentine  frLtier;  Un„a„a,  riverside  port  of  AleorcU:,  chief  town  of  the 
Ibicuv  basin.  In  the  war  with  Paraguay.  Uruguayana  was  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event.  It  was  seized  in  1865  by  5,000  l>aragu>n^ns,  who  had  to 
capitulate  after  undergoing  a  formal  siege  by  three  of  the  alhed  arm.es  com- 
manded  by  the  Emperor  dom  Pedro  in  person.  Almost  every  town  m  Brazil  ha 
a  street,  square,  or  promenade  bearing  the  name  of  Uruguayana  m  memory  of 
this  doughty  exploit. 
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MATTO  GROSSO. 


ITU  the  exception  of  a  narrow  central  zone,  the  vast  region  of 
Matto  Grosso,  that  is,  the  "  Great  Forest,"  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  the  British  Isles,  is  a  mere  wilderness  with  undefined 
limits,  and,  if  not  actually  unknown,  at  least  abandoned  to  the 
aborigines  and  wild  beasts.  With  the  rest  of  Brazil  it  is  con- 
nected only  by  the  tracks  of  hunters,  or  the  course  of  the  navigable  waters  rising 
within  its  borders.  Its  very  name  has  no  distinct  geographical  meaning,  for  the 
expression  is  applied  to  many  distinct  regions,  which  belong  only  in  small  measure 
to  the  Amazonian  selva.  Most  of  the  territory  is  in  fact  comprised  in  the  zone 
of  uplands  which  form  the  waterparting  between  the  great  northern  and  southern 
basins,  and  which  are  overgrown  not  with  forest  trees  but  with  stunted  fcrub 
and  bush. 

Another  section  consists  of  the  partly  dried  bed  of  an  old  inland  sea,  whose 
shores  are  thinly  wooded.  The  whole  of  the  civilised  population  is  less  than  that 
of  a  single  suburb  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  an  area  of  some  530,000  square 
miles  the  inhabitants,  settled  and  savage,  fall  considerably  short  of  200,000. 
Yet  no  other  country  exceeds  certain  parts  of  the  Brazilian  wilderness  in  fertility, 
and  within  its  borders  there  is  certainly  ample  space  for  a  population  of  at  least 
100,000,000. 

Historic  Survey.  • 

Except  in  the  extreme  south  and  west,  Matto  Grosso  remained  unvisited  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  who,  after  establishing  themselves  in  Peru  and  in  the 
Plate  estuary,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  connect  these  two  sections  of  their 
prodigious  domain,  or  at  least  limited  their  efforts  in  this  direction  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Upper  Paraguay  and  of  the  Bolivian  plateaux. 

Hence  the  Paulist  kidnappers  were  the  first  whites  to  penetrate  into  Matto 
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Gro880.  Townrds  the  year  IGHO  a  certain  Manoel  de  Cumpos  had  already 
visitod  the  Bororo  Indians  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  plateaux,  and  ho  was 
followed  by  other  traders.  The  discovery  of  gold  suddenly  increased  the  number 
of  these  pioneers,  and  every  year  convoys,  sometimes  comprising  hundroas  of 
bandeirantes,  set  out  for  this  "  Promised  Land,"  whore,  according  to  report,  gold 
dust  was  collected  by  the  bushel.  Hut  no  proper  tracks  were  laid  down,  and 
the  adventurers,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  with  no  supplies  except 
the  products  of  the  chase  and  the  fisheries,  had  often  to  abandon  the  sick,  the 
feeble,  and  the  wounded  to  the  wild  beasts  or  to  the  wilder  natives.  At  times 
whole  convoys  disappeared,  not  a  soul  escaping,  and  no  permanent  settlements 
could  be  established  in  these  boundless  solitudes,  where  distances  were  measured, 
not  by  miles  or  ordinary  leagues,  but  by  the  kf/oa  grande,  averaging  from  four 
to  five  miles. 

To  reach  the  mines  of  Cuyaba,  where  is  now  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  gold 
hunters  first  followed  the  Rio  Tiete  and  the  Parana  to  the  Pardo  confluence,  t,hen 
ascended  the  Purdo  to  its  Anhambuhy  aflluent,  thus  reaching  the  Serra  de  Santa 
liarbara  and  the  Campos  de  Vaccaria.  Thence  their  goal  was  reached  by  the 
Rios  Miranda,  Paraguay,  and  Cuyaba,  the  journey  occupying  many  long 
months. 

The  Mineiros,  rivals  of  the  Paulistas,  in  their  turn  reached  Matto  Grosso  by 
the  more  direct  route  across  Goyaz  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  das  Mortes. 
But  the  mines,  as  badly  worked  as  elsewhere  in  Brazil,  gradually  ceased  to  attract 
adventurers,  and  Matto  Grosso  had  almost  been  again  forgotten,  when  the  era 
of  scientific  exploration  was  ushered  in  by  D'Orbigny,  Castelnau,  D'Alincourt, 
and  Le verger.  Then,  after  the  Paraguay  war,  various  commissions  were  succes- 
sively appointed  to  survey  this  outlying  dependency  of  Brazil. 

Up  to  that  time  Matto  Grosso  had  remained  within  the  commercial  sphere  of 
the  port  of  Santos  in  the  land  of  its  first  discoverers ;  but  the  traffic  on  this  long 
and  costly  route  was  of  trifling  value.  So  difficult  were  the  communications,  that 
on  the  declaration  of  war,  it  was  found  impossible  for  troops  to  be  despatched  from 
the  seaport  directly  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Matto  Grosso  threatened  by 
Paraguay.  The  expeditionary  force  ot  3,000  men,  which  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
April,  1865,  did  not  reach  Uberaba  in  the  Upper  Parana  basin  till  the  following 
July,  Thence  it  set  out  across  the  solitudes,  losing  one-third  of  its  strength  before 
reaching  Miranda,  near  the  Paraguayan  frontier,  nearly  two  years  after  starting 
from  Rio.  Failing  to  receive  the  supplies  k  had  expected  at  the  Rio  Apa,  the 
little  band  had  (to  fall  back  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  not  more  than  700 
eventuallv  suooeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety  Muthin  the  Brazilian  lines. 
All  the  rest  had  perished  of  fever,  cholera,  wounds,  and  hardships  of  all  kinds. 

But  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Brazil  over  Paraguay  opened  all  the  main  routes 
of  access  to  Matto  Grosso,  and  a  regular  line  of  steamers  was  established  to  ply 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Cuyaba,  by  the  La  Plata,  Paraguay  and  Cuyaba 
rivers.  This  route,  however,  was  also  too  long  and  too  costly  for  trade  purposes, 
the  best  boats  taking  Jiot  .less  .than  thirty-one  days  for  the  voyage. 
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The  altcrnutive  fluvi  il  :  ate  '  the  Arnu«onf,  Madoirn,  aiitl  (iiiiiiMdV-  is  wvu 
1  4  used  thaji  it  wus  m  t,H<  ei;^  .tet'li'h  -  'iiry.  uftor  the  oxplorutioii  coiKlnctod 
i  174'-  I)  Munui^l  il'  Lini  The  few  travollcrB  who  voijturo  to  doHcond  tho 
(iuu|H>r<    i  J8  huv<       '  surnuj' '»t  luiijf  portugOH  hol'oro  ruuching  Sunto  Antonio 

ut  the  hi  of  the  f  .ain  nuvigiitinii  on  tho  Mu(h>ira.  On  tho  otlior  hund  tho 
direct  rm  froin  Pi^  .«,  hy  tho  Arnuzons,  the  Tiipajoz,  and  tho  Jiirurnii,  is  too 
tedious  m  ■  diffii'idt  fm  l)e  utilised  by  commerce.  It  is  used  only  fur  the  importa- 
tion of  the  guurunu  oeun  {juinllinia  Horhilix),  which  is  collectod  by  the  Mauhe 
Indians  on  tlie  banks  of  tho  Amu/ons,  and  also  im|)orted  by  tho  Madtira  route. 
When  ground  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  with  water,  this  bean  makes  a  beverage 
preferred  by  tho  people  of  Matto  Orosso  to  all  other  drinks. 

Nevertheless  Matto  Orosso  is  being  gradually  drawn  closer  to  the  rest  of 
Bru/il.  A  telegraph  line  has  already  been  established  between  Hii)  and  Cuyaba, 
while  the  r.iilvvay  by  S.  Taulo  has  advanced  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  thus 
covering  over  a  third  of  the  total  distance  between  Cuyaba  and  tlie  coast.* 

Extensions  of  the  existing  routes  are  being  planned  in  all  directions,  and  tho 
steam  traffic  of  the  navigable  waterways  is  being  dc\ eloped,  while  the  rivers 
themselves  are  being  connected  by  lateral  highways  across  the  intervening  steppert 
and  forests.  Thus  the  two  rivers,  Ivahy  and  Paranapanema,  traversing  the  States 
of  Parana  and  S.  Paulo,  are  to  be  continued  beyond  Parana  by  following  the  course 
of  the  Ivinheima,  and  of  the  Bjilbante  as  far  as  the  uplands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miranda,  in  South  Matto  Grosso.  Such  communications,  however,  are  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  largo  stream  of  immigration,  whenever 
it  sets  in  the  direction  of  these  magnificent  r(<gions  about  the  Paraguayan  and 
Amazonian  divides  and  slopes,  regions  which  have  every  prospect  of  becoming  a 
great  centre  of  population  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  movement  of  colonisation  will  most  probably  be  made  by  the  southern 
route  from  the  direction  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina.  Of  the  present  scanty 
population  of  Mutto  Grosso,  the  great  majority  is  concentrated  on  the  southern 
slopes.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  town  and  its  environs,  the  Avhole  of  the 
territory  draining  north  to  the  Amazons  still  remains  unoccupied  and  uninhabited, 
except  by  a  few  scattered  Indian  tribes. 
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Physual  Features. 

Matto  Grosso  is  one  of  the  least  hilly  regions  of  the  continent,  and  although 
the  natives  reckon  their  "  serras  "  by  the  dozen,  there  are  nowhere  any  heights 
constituting  real  mountain  ranges.  All  the  East  Brazilian  uplands  fall  gradually 
west  of  South  Goyaz,  and  the  space  between  those  highlands  and  the  Andean 
foothills  was  at  one  time  traversed  by  a  marine  strait,  separating  the  two  great 
Alpine  regions  of  East  Brazil  and  the  Cordilleros.  Fluvial  waters  now  flow  in 
this  marine  depression  which  has  been  largely  filled  by  their  alluvial  deposits. 

*  Distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Cnyaba,  880  miles ;  hy  the  Buenos  Ayres  route, 
3,840  miles. 
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The  divido  bitwpcn  the  sourcoii  of  tho  Oiinpon^  nml  the  heiKlwiitors  of  the 
Piiriif,'imy  Hcarcoly  oxcwdg  l,()")(),fot)t  in  ullifudo,  und  tho  Mniziliuri  uplmids  iippcur 
to  be  connected  with  those  of  tho  Chiciuitos  territory  only  by  u  very  narrow 
iHthinns  of  ancient  roekH.     Here  i«  tho  true  f,'oogriiphic.iI  cciifro  of  South  Atnerica. 

On  the  maps  a  >>ontinnous  chain  of  monntaiiiH  in  triced  between  the  Much'iru 
and  Tiipajoz  basins,  then  between  the  Tapajoz  and  Puraj?uay,  and  histly  between 
the  Tapajo/  and  tho  Araguaya.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  Bcmi-eircuUir  ridgo 
bus  i)ut  a  fragmentary  cxiHteneo.  The  heights  doniiiiuting  tho  plains  of  tho 
upper  Parngmiy  and  its  ullbienfs  arc  in  reality  ni  rely  the  escarpments  of  a 
plateau  disposed  in  liorizontal  or  very  sliglitly  inclined  strata,  and  eroded  by  the 
streams  now  descending  towards  the  Anmzons.     Tho  rampart  itself  has  a  mean 


Fig.  110.— Tapajoz  and  TAnAiiUAY  Wateuiied. 
Seal*  1  :  n.Aor.nno. 
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elevation  of  no  more  than  1,650  feet,  and  above  the  edge  of  the  plateau  rise  a 
few  isolated  crests,  attaining  here  and  there  a  height  of  some  3,000  feet. 

Thus  the  orographic  system  of  the  Matto  Grosso  watershed,  indifferently 
called  "  cordilheira "  or  "  campos "  dos  Purexi,  from  the  local  Indian  tribe, 
presents  a  mountainous  aspect,  only  as  seen  from  the  south.  On  this  steep  side 
the  face  of  tlie  escarpments  is  carved  into  rocky  walls,  sharp  peaks,  or  needles. 
But  on  the  opposite  side,  facing  the  Tapajoz  and  Xingu  bisins,  nothing  is  seen 
except  a  long  gently-inclined  slope  gradually  merging  in  the  Amazonian  plains. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  Araxa,  as  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  generally  called, 
date  probably  from  paleozoic  times,  and  here  are  represented  carboniferous, 
devonian,  and  silurian  formations.  Farther  north,  in  the  zone  of  cataracts 
traversed  by  the  Madeira,  Tapajoz,  Xingu,  Tocantins,  and  their  affluents,  the 
rocks  exposed  bj'  the  erosions  of  these  streams  are  all  of  crystalline  character — 
granites,  gneiss,  porphyries,  and  quartzites. 
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Kurllior  houiIi,  lotwoon  tlic  Hourccs  of  tlio  Puniguay  nnd  thoso  of  tho  Aru- 
guiija,  uiid  uUo  botwfun  the  I'uraguuy  nnd  tho  I'arami,  tho  upluiidB  havo  boon 
eroded  both  on  tho  oust  and  tlic  wcwt,  ho  that  in  soino  phicos  tho  intorvoning 
liuightH  UMMumo  tho  aspect  of  n  al  iiKiuntaiiiH,  dtsposcd  in  the  direc^tion  from  north 
to  south.  Sudi  are  the  Scini  do  S.  Jeroiiyino,  and  the  Maracaju  and  Anham- 
buhy  ranpofl.  Kniptivo  ro(;k.s,  htcally  calhd  bamdtH,  havo  horc  cropped  out  abovo 
tho  prevailing  HandMtoncs,  and  to  their  deeonipoHition  appears  to  bo  due  u  "red 
earth  "  analogous  to  that  which  yields  the  coffee  growerH  such  nplendid  returns  in 
S.  Paulo. 

Within  the  cirque-like  space  enclosed  by  the  semi-circular  range  of  heights, 
the  surface  in  broken  by  a  number  of  rocky  iHolated  masses,  which  are  visible  from 
a  great  distance,  and  which  are  si  ratified  with  perfectly  regular  layers.  The  heights 
f^' -mselves  alVect,  for  tho  most  part,  geometrical  forms,  us  if  vast  slabs  of  rock 
had  scaled  off,  leaving  smooth  Nurfaces  like  the  sloping  sides  of  u  finished  pyramid. 
Tho  sununits,  as  horizontal  as  if  the  crests  had  been  cut  away  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, correspond  to  other  summits  of  like  formation,  so  that  all  evidently  at  one 
time  formed  part  of  a  continuous  terrace. 

Krom  the  disposition  of  the  lines  of  disintegration  round  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  as  to  the  direction  likely  to  be  followed  in  tho 
process  of  destruction  still  going  on.  According  to  de  Taunay,  who  resided 
several  years  in  the  district,  and  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  these  sandstone 
masses,  with  their  perfectly  regular  horizontal  series  of  stratification,  consist  of 
lacustrine  sedimentary  matter  sifted  and  distributed  by  the  great  freshwater  lake, 
which  formerly  covered  the  whole  region. 

The  detritus  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  slopes  and  escarpments  has 
also  had  its  share  in  modifying  the  general  aspect  of  the  land.  This  detritus, 
accumulating  in  the  form  of  talus  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  has  been  caught  up 
and  redistributed  by  the  running  waturs,  in  some  places  covering  the  ground 
with  fresh  matter  to  a  great  thickness.  Mountain  masses  formerly  connected 
with  the  inland  plateaux  and  ranges,  now  appe:ir  completely  isolated,  because 
their  base  is  concealed  by  the  accumulated  debris,  so  that  they  rise  abruptly 
above  the  surface  without  any  transitional  talus  formation.  These  isolated 
masses,  which  have  received  the  name  of  itiwihe,  like  the  great  mountain  of  the 
serra  d'Espinha^o,  near  Diiiraantina,  shoot  up  in  peaks  and  domes  above  the 
surrounding  woodlands,  looking  from  a  distance  like  colossal  structures  raised  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

In  the  eastern  districts  of  South  Mutto  Grosso,  the  heights  belonging  to  this 
geological  system  are  disposed  in  ranges  or  grouped  in  archipelagoes,  standing 
out  above  the  sea  of  verdure.  In  the  direction  of  the  west  they  become  con- 
tinutiUy  less  elevated  and  less  numerous,  or  else  appear  completely  isolated  within 
the  circle  of  the  horizon,  though  still  extending  in  solitary  groups  all  the  way  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  and  even  reappearing  on  the  opposite  side.  As 
already  remarked  by  d'Orbigny,  the  Chiquito  heights  belong  rather  to  this 
Brazilian  system  than  to  that  of  Bolivia. 
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Rivers: — Thk  Paragiay  System. 

The  Upper  Guapore,  the  Itenez  of  the  Bolivians,  although  comprised  within 
the  Amazons  basin,  as  an  affluent  of  the  Mamor^,  belongs  specially  to  Matto  Grosso, 
for  the  town  of  this  name  has  been  founded  on  its  banks,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  settled  population  of  the  State  is  centred  in  the  depression,  the  western 
section  of  which  is  traversed  by  this  river.  The  Guapore,  so  named  from  a  long 
extinct  Indian  tribe,  has  its  chief  source  in  a  corixa  or  grotto  on  the  edge  of  the 
Araxa  escarpment,  and  flows  at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  south  parallel  with  the 
other  streams  descending  to  the  Paraguay.  But  after  escaping  from  the  last 
hills  the  ferruginous  torrent  trends  round  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  after 
receiving  numerous  affluents,  traverses  the  plain  in  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
Matto  Grosso,  160  miles  from  its  source.  Six  miles  lower  down  a  bridge  spans 
the  stream,  which  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  navigation,  being  much 
obstructed  with  snags  and  shifting  sandbanks. 

The  Paraguay,  either  the  "  Parrakeet  River,"  or  more  probably  the  "  River 
of  the  Payaguay  Indians,"  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  navigable  water- 
courses in  the  world.  Few  streams  have  a  more  gentle  incline  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  their  course.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  headwaters 
which  escape  through  numerous  rapids,  and  even  cascades  from  the  hilly  districts, 
the  point  where  the  Paraguay  begins  to  flow  in  a  tranquil  stream  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  660  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  still  distant 
2,600  miles.  Hence  the  mean  incline  cannot  be  more  than  about  three  or  four 
inches  per  mile.  Steamers  of  light  draught  are  thus  able  to  penetrate  from  the 
ocean  up  the  mainstream  and  its  numerous  affluents — Jauru,  Sepotuba,  Cuyaba, 
S.  Louren90,  Taquary — far  beyond  the  Argentine  and  Paraguay  republics  into  the 
very  heart  of  Brazil. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  intermingling  of  its  farthest  head- 
streams  with  those  of  the  Amazons  affluents.  The  Jauru,  former  frontier  stream 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions,  approaches  so  near  to  the 
Guapore  that  it  was  found  easy  to  connect  the  two  systems  by  an  artificial  canal. 
The  Aguapehy  affluent  of  the  Jauru  is  separated  from  the  Alegre,  which  joins 
the  Guapore  near  Matto  Grosso,  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  slight  elevation, 
and  not  more  half  a  mile  wide.  In  1772  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  divide, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  six- oared  boat,  and  other  attempts  to  establish  a  permanent 
communication  between  the  two  waterways  have  failed  only  through  the  lack  of 
sufficient  traffic  to  support  such  works. 

Below  its  headstreams,  the  Paraguay  flows  through  a  marshy  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  plateau,  whore  its  limpid  waters  expand  into  a  series  of  lagoons  overgrown 
with  aquatic  plants.  Here  and  there  its  course  is  confined  between  hills,  but  it 
soon  enters  the  vast  plain  which  was  formerly  a  flooded  depression,  and  still 
partly  retains  its  lacustrine  character.  During  the  floods,  when  the  Paraguay 
and  its  tributaries  rise  35  or  36  feet,  the  overflow  with  its  islands  and  archipela- 
goes of  floating  vegetation,  expands  to  a  temporary  dea  stretching  beyond  the 
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horizon,  and  continued  on  the  rising  grounds  by  the  so-called  banhmlos,  or 
"  drowned  lands."  Above  these  rise  thickets  of  tall  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  in 
some  places  artificial  mounds,  where  the  natives  formerly  took  refuge  during  the 
inundations. 

Lake  Xarayes,  a's  this  expanse  was  called  by  the  first  Spanish  explorers, 
stretches  for  a  length  of  about  JJCO  miles  north  and  south  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Jauru  and  the  Fecho  dos  Morros  hills,  and  in  some  places  has  a  width  of  250 
or  260  miles.  Although  it  is  not  permanent,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  certain 
stretches  locally  called  bahias,  the  "  bays "  or  inlets  of  the  old  inland  sen,  are 
flooded  throughout  the  year.     Most  of   these  basins  communicate  at  all  seasons 


Fig.  111.  —  SOUECBS  OF  THE   AlfORG  AND    AOUAPAHT. 
Scale  1  :  2,500,000. 
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with  the  Paraguay,  either  through  lateral  creeks  or  broad  passages.  Such  are 
lakes  Uberaba,  Gaiba,  Mandiore,  and  Caceres,  which  swarm  with  "  hundreds  of 
thousands  "  of  the  Jacar4  crocodile.  Some  are  freshwater  basins  fed  exclusively  by 
the  river ;  but  others  are  old  depressions  formerly  filled  by  the  marine  waters, 
and  still  preserving  saline  incrustations  which  give  them  a  bracki.<<h  taste. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  great  depression  the  Paraguay  is  joined  by  the 
Cuyaba,  with  its  S.  Louren^o  tributary,  called  also  the  Rio  dos  Porrudos  from  the 
Indians  of  that  name,  who  protected  themselves  with  a  kind  of  sack  from  the  bite 
of  the  voracious  piranha  fish.  Below  the  confluence  these  waters  still  wander 
over  the  level  plains  in  a  labyrinth  of  creeks,  channels,  false  rivers,  and  lateral 
branches  all  the  way  to  the  junction  of  the  Taquary  and  Miranda,  descending 
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from  the  eastern  uplands.  In  its  upper  course  the  Tuquury  is  joined  hy  the 
Coxim,  described  by  all  travellers  as  one  of  the  most  romantic  stream  in  Brazil. 
The  Miranda,  itself  u  lovely  river,  is  also  joined  by  a  picturesque  aitiuent,  the 
Aquidauana,  or  Mondego,  which  the  Paraguayans  claimed  as  the  northern  limit  of 
their  territory.  Descending  from  the  Amambahy  heights,  it  winds  in  long  mean- 
derings  between  wooded  b  inks  to  its  junction  with  the  Miranda  at  the  entrance 
to  the  marshy  plains  of  Lake  Xarayeg.  ' 

From  the  western  or  Chiquito  side  the  Paraguay  receives  only  one  important 
affluent,  the  Tucabaca  or  Oliden,  which,  after  its  junction  with  the  San  Rafael, 
develops  a  chain  of  lagoons  much  obstructed  by  dense  masses  of  drifting  vegetation. 
The  Otuquis,  spoken  of  by  D'Orbigny  as  aflFording  a  convenient  navigable  route 
from  the  Argentine  plains  to  Bolivia,  was  ascended  in  1854  in  the  Water  Witch 
by  Page  a  distance  of  3-1  miles,  when  he  had  to  return,  not  for  lack  of  depth, 
but  because  he  was  unable  to  force  a  passage  through  the  dense  floating  vegetation. 
In  1886  Fernandez  reacihed  a  point  25  miles  farther,  when  he  also  had  to  return 
for  the  same  reason.  Were  its  discharge  regulated,  and  its  current  kept  clear  of 
aquatic  plants,  the  Otuquis  might  probably  become  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Bolivia.  South  of  the  Bahia  Negra  confluence,  the  section  of  Gran  Chaco  included 
in  the  territory  of  Paraguay  begins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  But  on  the 
left  side,  the  Brazilian  frontier  is  not  indicated  beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Apa,  155  miles  farther  south. 


Climate. 

The  inhabited  parts  of  Matto  Grosso,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  in  a 
sort  of  trough  between  the  Andean  and  Brazilian  highlands,  present  peculiar 
climatic  conditions,  characterised  especially  by  a  very  high  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, higher  even  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons  under  the  equator.  At  the 
same  time  the  oscillations  of  the  thermometer  are  far  more  abrupt  than  in  other 
tropical  regions,  amounting  at  times  to  as  many  as  28°  and  even  33°  Fahr.,  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours.  These  sudden  changes  are  due  to  the  winds  veering  round 
from  north-west  to  south-east ;  or  in  the  reverse  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  Thus  the  moist  currents  from  the  Amazonian  selva  are  often  suddenly 
replaced  in  winter  by  cold  currents  from  the  Argentine  pampas. 

On  the  uplands  the  glass  falls  at  times  to  freezing  point,  and  wuyfarers  have 
often  perished  of  cold  in  crossing  the  Araxa  range.  In  March,  1822,  that  is,  at 
the  end  of  summer,  a  caravan  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  lost  over  twenty  negroes  in 
the  Rio  Manso  valley  west  of  Cuyaba.* 

The  rainfall,  regular  in  summer  and  frequently  accompanied  by  thunderstorms, 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  gauged,  but  appears  to  average  at  least  120  inches. 


•  Muteorological  oouditions  of  Cuyaba  : — 
Tamppratnre. 


Mean. 
79"  Fahr. 


Mhz. 
100"  ITuhr. 


Mill. 
46°  Fahr. 


BulnfkU. 
45  inohea 
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In  general  the  conditions  are  highly  unfuvouralile  for  Euro[  eans,  at  least,  on  the 
low,  marshy  plains.  The  relatively  salubrious  plateaux  are  not  yet  comprised 
within  the  settled  districts,  so  that  nearly  all  strangers  have  to  face  the  dangers 
of  great  heat  and  moisture  on  the  low-lying  plains.  These  regions  have  bet'n 
visited  by  frightful  epidemics,  measles  in  the  last  century,  and  since  then  other 
scourges  such  as  small-pox  and  yellow  fever.  Hence,  despite  a  high  birth-rate, 
the  population  in  some  years  has  diminished  in  the  rural  districts.  In  Matto 
G rosso  the  great  epidemics  have  attacked  the  animals  with  aa  much  intensity 
as  human  beings,  and  have  even  spread  from  the  cattle  and  poultry  to  the  deer, 
tapirs,  and  jaguars  of  the  forests  and  savannas.  In  1857  nearly  all  the  horses 
and  mules  perished  in  the  southern  districts  between  Miranda  and  Cuyaba, 
and  since  then,  the  horned  cattle,  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  1,000,000,  have 
become  half  wild  through  the  luck  of  mounted  herdsmen  to  tend  the  droves. 

Floka — Fauna. 

About  the  watersheds  of  the  great  basins  the  Amazonian  and  Argentine  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  are  intermingled.  Nevertheless,  the  tropical  flora  with 
its  endless  variety  of  forms  predominates  in  all  the  wooded  regions,  that  is,  mainly 
along  the  river  banks.  Nowhere  else  have  trailing  palms  acquired  a  more 
remarkable  development.  The  urubamba  {calamus  procumbens),  a  member  of 
this  group,  grows  to  a  length  of  over  650  feet,  with  a  stem  scarcely  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  cotton  shrub  grows  wild  on  the  plains,  and  another  useful  indigenous 
plant  is  the  ipecacuanha,  locally  called  poai/a.  The  American  ostrich  has  pene- 
trated from  the  campos  and  pampas  into  the  Upper  Paraguay  plains,  and  the 
low  marshy  grounds  have  favoured  the  development  of  huge  laud  and  water 
boas.  ' 


Inhabitants. 

In  Matto  Grosso  the  decrease  of  the  aborigines  has  been  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  their  white  successors.  The  tribes,  which  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
ranged  over  the  whole  region,  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  vast  districts  may 
now  be  traversed  without  meeting  a  single  Indian.  Although  the  distinct  groups 
are  still  reckoned  by  the  dozen,  the  collective  population  does  not  certainly  exceed 
25,000. 

The  Parexi  or  Parcels,  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Tupajoz,  one  of  the  best- 
known  groups,  are  affiliated  by  Ehrenreich  to  the  Arawak  family,  and  by 
D'Orbigny  to  the  Pampas  Indians,  while  Martins  regards  them  as  a  distinct  race. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  miners  they  have  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
settlers  of  Portuguese  speech,  and  by  crossings  have  become  partly  assimilated 
to  the  Brazilians.  They  have  even  been  baptised,  and  therefore  pass  as  Christians. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  deposits  they  were  employed  as  garimpeiros  by 
the  gold  and  diamond  hunters ;  but  at  present  they  are  sent  into  the  forest  in 
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search  of  ipecacuanha  and  other  medicinal  plants.  Skilled  weavers  and  workers 
in  straw  or  fibre,  they  make  excellent  baskets,  panniers,  textile  fabrics,  hammocks, 
and  various  other  objects,  which  they  sell  to  the  settled  populations  of  the 
plains. 

A  more  savage  people  are  the  Bororos,  who  formerly  occupied  the  Upper  Jauru 
and  Caba9al  valleys,  but  who  are  now  st  ^ned  on  the  banks  of  the  8.  Louren90, 
in  the  colony  of  Thereza  Christina.  These  rude  natives,  who  add  to  their  fierce 
expression  by  daubing  the  face  red  and  slitting  the  lips,  are  firm  believers  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  They  regard  themselves  as  the  brothers  of  the  parra- 
keets,  who  are  never  killed  ;  but  the  vultures  receive  the  souls  of  departed  negroes, 
while  great  sorcerers  pass  into  the  bodies  of  bright  coloured  fishes.  Shooting  stars 
are  supposed  to  portend  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  central  parts  of  Matto  Grosso  at  the  foot  of  the  plateaux  are  occupied  by 
the  Guatos,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the  wild  state.  They  are  physically  a  fine 
race,  resembling  Europeans  more  than  the  other  aborigines.  Formerly  they  wore 
a  lip  ornament  like  that  of  the  Botocudos,  and  still  deck  themselves  with  neck- 
laces of  jnguar  and  crocodile  teeth,  but  dispense  with  all  clothing  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  white  settlements.  The  Guatos,  whose  name  appears  to 
mean  "  Watermen,"  are  unrivalled  boatmen,  passing  a  great  part  of  their  exis- 
tence on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  living  chiefly  on  the  jacar^  crocodile  and  wild 
rice.  To  this  diet  is  attributed  the  odour  of  musk  which  they  emit.  The  Guatos 
are  so  expert  in  taming  wild  animals  and  birds  that  they  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  charming  them.  Although  nominal  Christians,  they  are  said  still  to  gather  in 
sacred  places,  especiallj'  the  summit  of  the  Serra  de  Dourados  and  the  islands  of 
Lake  Uberaba. 

Although  of  different  speech,  the  Guanes  of  the  Taquary  and  Miranda  Valleys 
are,  perhaps,  akin  to  the  southern  Guaycurus.  At  present  they  are  little  better 
than  serfs,  emploj-^ed  by  the  white  settlers  to  collect  drugs,  build  boats,  plant 
manioc,  beans,  bananas,  and  the  sugar  cane.  They  also  distil  rum,  and  weave  a 
cotton  fabric  of  such  close  texture  as  to  be  perfectly  waterproof  In  these  pannoi's, 
as  they  are  called,  the  warp  is  completely  concealed  by  the  weft. 

The  Guanes  no  longer  paint  their  bodies,  mutilate  their  ears  and  other  mem- 
bers ;  but  none  of  these  practices  had  fallen  into  abeyance  before  the  second  half 
of  the  present  centur3^  Till  recently,  the  Laianos,  a  sub-tribe  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miranda,  covered  the  whole  body  with  white,  red,  or  black  paint- 
ings, executed  with  remarkable  delicacy.  Some  of  the  designs  represented 
various  animals,  to  which  the  artist  endeavoured  to  impart  a  fierce  look,  doubt- 
less in  order  to  terrify  the  enemy.  They  worshipped  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiads.  The  Guand  language  is  extremely  soft,  but  without  any  energy,  and 
every  sentence  usually  terminates  in  a  prolonged  sound,  which,  to  strangers, 
resembles  a  groan.     The  Guand  is  evidently  not  the  language  of  a  free  people. 

In  the  southern  districts,  near  Paraguay,  dwell  various  tribes  who  have  received 
the  collective  name  of  Guuycuru,  a  term  said  to  mean  "  Runners."  They  are  the 
same  people  whom  the  Guarani  called  Mbaya,  "  Terrible,"  or  "  Bad,"  and  to  whom 
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the  Spaniards  gave  the  nume  of  Lengoas,  "Tongues,"  from  tlio  distension  of  the 
lower  lip  by  the  insertion  of  a  disk,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  second  tongue. 
They  constituted  one  of  the  largest  nations  in  South  America,  and  even  still  far 
outnumber  all  other  natives  of  the  Paraguay  basin  except  the  Guarani. 

Yet  according  to  Severiano  da  Fonseca,  the  Cadiueos  or  Beaqueos,  as  they  are 
now  commonly  called,  are  already  reduced  to  no  more  than  1,600,  although  a  few 
years  after  the  declaration  of  independence  they  could  muster  as  many  as  4,000 
fighting  men.  At  that  time  they  still  tattooed  and  painted  themselves  in  vivid 
colours,  and  shaved  the  crown  of  the  head  like  the  Coroados  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. The  women  use  many  words  in  conversation  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
speech  of  the  man.  This  double  language  probably  originated  in  the  custom  of 
bride  capture. 

Another  designation  of  the  Guaycurus  is  that  of  Cuhalleros,  "  Cavaliers,"  which 
is  well  merited  since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  three  centuries  ago.  They 
show  as  much  skill  in  the  saddle  as  the  Argentine  Gauchos  themselves,  and 
during  their  migrations  from  one  camping-ground  to  another,  the  women  mount 
the  pack-horses  perched  on  the  loads.  The  Guaycuru  horsemen  were  long  dreaded 
for  their  method  of  attack,  resembling  that  of  the  Arab  bedouins  in  its  swift 
advance  and  retreat..  On  the  rivers  they  were  also  formidable  combatants,  using 
oars  tipped  with  spear-heads,  so  that  the  same  implement  served  to  pursue  the 
foe,  to  strike  and  retire.  Hundreds  of  Europeans  have  perished  in  the  wars  with 
the  Guaycurus,  whose  type  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  large  number  of 
women  captured  from  the  white  settlers  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  At 
present  many,  especially  in  the  Corumba  and  Albuquerque  districts,  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Brazilian  population,  to  which  they  are  being  gradually 
assimilated. 

In  a  quiet  self-satisfied  way  the  Guaycurus  regarded  themselves  as  the  first 
nation  in  the  world.  They  tolerated  no  intercourse  with  strangers,  except  to 
receive  their  tribute  and  recognition  of  inferiority.  All  the  other  Indians  living  in 
their  territory  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and  even  now  the  Guanas 
bend  the  neck  to  a  sort  of  slavery  under  the  whites,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  escaping 
from  a  harder  fate  as  subjects  of  their  Guaycuru  kindred. 

But  even  in  the  Guaycuru  social  system  itself,  everybod;y  is  not  equal.  The 
community,  constituted  by  force,  is  divided  into  three  perfectly  distinct  classes, 
the  Joagas,  or  nobles,  the  plebeians,  and  the  slaves.  The  daily  life  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  has  been  strictly  regulated  by  this  division  into  three  irreducible 
castes.  Thus  the  nobles  can  only  marry  "  ladies  of  high  birth  "  who  bear  the 
title  of  dona,  although  they  are  permitted  to  choose  concubines  from  the  lower 
castes.  The  slaves,  descendants  of  captives  in  war,  can  never  be  emancipated 
under  any  circumstances.  Even  the  very  tents,  which  the  Guaycurus  carry  about 
on  their  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  are  all  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  precedence.  Great  homage  is  paid  to  a  noble  at  his  death  ;  in  his  grave 
are  deposited  his  bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  martial  adornments,  and  by  his  side  is 
killed  his  favourite  steed. 
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Like  that  of  Goyuz  and  Minns  Geraos,  this  Bruxiliun  popuhition  of  Mutto 
Orosso  consists  in  great  nieusure  of  I'uulistus,  who,  t hunks  to  their  ahnost  complete 
isolation,  have  better  preserved  the  old  Portuguese  usages  than  elsewhere.  The 
womenkind  are  still  curefidly  secluded,  and  the  host  seldom  introduces  his  wife 
and  daughters  to  visitors,  who  ou  their  part  discreetly  avoid  all  mention  of  them 
in  conversation. 


ToPOORAPIlY. 

The  old  capital,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  State,  was  called  Villa  Bella 
in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  mining  industry.  In  1737  the  first  settlers  had 
formed  an  encampment  at  Porto  Ah'gre  some  distance  off,  and  the  river  which 
joins  the  Guapor^  two  miles  above  Matto  Orosso  has  preserved  this  name  of  Alegre. 
But  the  city  properly  so-called  dates  only  from  1752.     At  one  time  it  had  u 


Fig.  112.— Matto  Grosso  and  the  Uppeb  Ouapo]i6. 

Scale  1  :  8&0,U00. 
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population  of  7,000,  but  it  was  ruined  by  the  abandonment  of  the  mines,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  Brazil ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  worst 
situated,  and  travellers  speak  of  it  as  a  hotbed  of  fever.  "Were  it  not  maintained 
by  the  Government  as  a  military  station,  it  would  soon  be  forsaken  by  its  few 
remaining  white  residents. 

S.  Luiz  de  Caceres,  formerly  Villa  Maria,  is  better  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Paraguay  above  the  Jauru  confluence,  at  the  converging  point  of  several 
natural  routes,  and  in  a  splendid  grazing  district.  The  neighbourhood  contains 
inexhaustible  stores  of  iron  ores,  which  have  not  yet  been  worked.  An  islet  in 
the  Uberuba  lagoon  is  so  charged  with  sulphuret  of  iron  that  if  a  lire  is  kindled 
on  the  ground  the  heat  causes  the  pyrites  to  explode,  and  sets  them  flying  in  all 
directions.  v  ,       "i.     ^  - 

Cuyaba,  the  present  capital,  stands  on  a  plain  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  west.  Its  first  inhabitants,  the  Cuyaba 
Indians,  were  dispersed  by  the  gold-hunters  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  and  in  1820  this  mining  town  supplanted  Villa  Bella  (Mutto  OrosKo)  uh 
the  administrative  centre.  It  owed  this  distinction  to  the  sulubrity  of  its  climate, 
thanks  to  which  it  continues  to  increase,  although  it  has  scarcely  any  trade  or 
Industry,  and  has  long  ceased  to  work  the  exhausted  gold  mines  of  the  district. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuyaba  u  few  Hcttlcmcnts  have  sprung  up,  ainongst 
others  liomrio  in  the  north,  SanC Antonio  in  the  south,  Poconi  on  a  lateral  affluent 
in  the  south-west,  while  the  fazendeiros  (cattle  ranches)  are  defended  from  the 
predatory  Indians  by  a  military  colony  on  the  S.  I^uren90  in  the  south-east. 

Pig.  113,— CtTTABA  AND  THK  PaIUOUAT. 
Scale  1  : 6,800,000. 
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Corumba,  founded  in  1788,  under  the  name  of  Albuquerque,  a  name  since  trans- 
ferred to  a  stAtion  established  lower  down  below  the  Rio  Mirando  confluence,  stands 
on  a  high  limestone  cliff,  dominating  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  at  the  junction 
of  the  Oaceres  lagoon.  Recognising  the  importance  of  its  strategical  position,  the 
Brazilian  government  has  strongly  fortified  Corumba,  and  has  established  an  arsenal 
at  Lddario,  a  little  lower  down,  on  such  a  vast  scale,  that  after  twenty-five  years  it 
still  remains  unfinished.    Corumba  is  the  chief  port  of  southern  Matto  Groeso,  and 
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13  accessible  for  half  the  year  to  lurge  vessels,  which  do  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle, 
suit,  and  lime.  In  the  district  ure  some  extremely  rich  iron  ores  stored  up  for 
future  use. 

In  187(1,  when  the  Braziliun  garrison  evacuated  the  city  of  Asuncion  to  full 
buck  on  Corumba,  the  Puraguayan  sutlers  and  menials  migrated  with  the  troopn, 
and  thus  suddenly  doubled  the  population  of  the  town.  Since  then,  many  young 
Paraguayan  women  have  moved  in  the  same  direction.  They  lose  no  favourable 
opportunity  of  removing  to  Corumba,  where  the  chances  of  marriage  are  much 
greater  than  in  Paraguay  itself,  the  female  sex  being  here  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
men.  The  European  immigrants  have  also  begun  to  find  their  way  to  Corumba, 
to  which  place  the  Bolivians  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  forward  supplies  acrosti 
the  wilderness. 

The  Taquary  and  the  Miranda,  which  join  the  Paraguay,  the  former  above, 
the  latter  below,  the  Albuquerque,  have  some  small  settlements,  destined  one  day 
to  become  flourishing  centres  of  population.  //tTCM/a«ro,  capital  of  the  Taquary 
district,  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Coxim,  from  the  Rio  Coxim.  On  the 
Miranda  the  chief  places  are  Nioac.  or  Levergera  and  Miranda,  the  latter  dating 
from  the  year  1778.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  I'aruguay,  below 
the  Miranda  confluence,  visitors  are  shown  a  group  of  vast  underground  chambers, 
connected  by  narrow  galleries.  Of  the  Fort  Olimpo  (Borbon),  still  figuring  on  the 
maps,  nothing  remains  except  a  crumbling  ruin.  All  the  other  military  posts 
in  the  same  unhealthy  district  have  been  abandoned  since  the  war  with  Paraguay. 

Such  were  the  stations  established  on  the  Pao  de  Atsucar  and  the  Fecho  don 
Morron,  two  little  bluffs  facing  each  other  easv  and  west  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  plans  prepared  by  the  engineers  for  the  fortifications  of  these  places  have,  for 
the  present,  been  suspended,  but  Brazil  has  not  withdrawn  her  claim  from  Fecho 
dos  Morros,  although,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  map,  it  lies  within  the 
Bolivian  frontier.  The  Brazilian  diplomatists  being  reluctant  to  leave  such  an 
important  strategical  post  to  the  conterminous  state,  argued  that  those  hills  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river  really  belonged  to  Brazil,  because  during  the  periodical 
inundations  the  Paraguay  overflowing  its  banks  transforms  them  to  an  island, 
and  thus  transfers  them  to  the  opposite  side. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MATERIAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  BRAZIL, 

LTHOUGII  no  accurate  returns  have  yet  been  mude,  approximate 
calculations  show  that  the  population  of  lirazil  continues  to  in- 
orouse  at  a  rapid  rate,  having  advanced  from  about  !i,000,000  in 
1770  to  seven,  perhaps  even  eight,  times  that  number  in  18{)4. 
Should  this  rate  of  increase  be  maintained,  long  before  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century  Brazil  will  comprise  as  many  inhabitants  as  France. 

No  attempt  at  an  official  census  can  be  entirely  successful  in  iiru/il,  owing  to 
the  suspicious  dread  of  all  interrogations,  and  the  diflliculty  of  getting  the  ignorant 
natives  to  sign  papers.  The  printed  forms  for  the  census  of  i8})0,  which  has  not 
yet  been  completed  in  some  States,  comprise  a  long  list  of  inquisitorial  questions 
regarding  physical  defects,  income,  and  so  forth,  which  even  the  public  function- 
aries refuse  to  fill  in.  Everywhere  the  returns  are  known  to  bo  below  the 
actual  figures ;  whole  parishes  have  escaped  altogether,  and  even  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  overlooked.  Two 
fresh  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  even  then  the  final  result 
(1,050,000)  was  believed  to  be  at  least  350,000  short  of  the  truth.  In  many 
instances  statisticians  prefer  rough  estimates  to  "official"  figures,  which  are 
known  to  be  grossly  inaccurate. 

In  many  cases  the  population,  in  which  the  European  and  African  elements 
greatly  outnumber  the  aborigines,  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  country. 
The  immigrants  hiive  naturally  been  mainly  concentrated  on  the  seaboard,  where 
the  whites  have  tended  to  gravitate  towards  the  more  temperate  southern 
provinces ;  while  the  blacks,  introduced  originally  as  slaves,  are  most  numerous  in 
the  tropical  northern  States.  In  this  movement  the  boundless  regions  of  Amazonia 
and  Matto  Grosso  have  hitherto  taken  scarcely  any  share.  Hence  while  some 
of  the  more  favoured  coast  districts  are  relatively  thickly  peopled,  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  territory  has  less  than  one  person  to  four  or  five  square  miles.  In 
general,  Brazil  is  still  36  times  less  peopled  than  France,  and  109  times  less  than 
Belgium.  .  ,  • 
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Vuri()«i«  attctnptN  havo  born  miulo  to  oliw«ify  flio  ppoplo  by  rupoB,  or  Huh-rncoi, 
or  by  tho  (>U'mt>nt  of  colour — wliitp,  black,  yollow,  or  rod.  Thus,  acconling  t9 
a  local  conHUB  of  IHHO,  of  1,000  inhabitants  of  H.  Paulo  (I'aulintaii),  (l<i7  wore 
roturnfd  us  whitcH;  IM-O  as  pan/on,  "  pooplo  of  colour,"  in  the  North  Amoricun 
iense  of  this  oxpreuaion  ;  101  us  prelon,  "  blucks  " ;  uud  81  us  nihorloH,  of  Indiuu 


Fig.  114,— DKKiiTT  or  thb  Bbazilian  Population. 
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descent.  But  such  essays  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  even  approximately 
accurate  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  miscegenation  has  actually  taken  place. 
In  Matto  Qrosso  and  the  other  inland  provinces  distinctions  are  drawn  between 
"  whites  "  and  "  whites,"  some  (the  Portuguese)  being  brnncos  verdadeiros,  "  true 
wbites,"  others  hrancos  da  terra,  "native  whites."  One  fact  seems  established 
iu  favour  of  this  white  element,  which  must  go  on  increasing,  thanks  to   the 
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steady  iintnipfration  of  PortugucHc,  ItuliuiiH,  (iurnuins,  and  olhor  Kuropcan  im- 
migrants. It  is  notowurtby  that  many,  butb  uf  the  I'urtuguuHo  and  Italians, 
marry  nogrt'Mw>s. 

It  was  long  doubted  wbothur  Fiitropinins  could  become  ucclimutiBod  in  Brazil. 
But  experience  has  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  as  far  as  regards  the  southern 
provinces  from  S.  I'aulo  to  Ilio  Grande  do  Sul,  as  well  as  the  uplands  of  Minan 
Ueraes.  Kvon  North  Kuropeans  thrive  better  in  their  new  homes  than  in  their 
native  land,  as  shown  by  the  birth-rate,  which  exceeds  the  mortality  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  times. 

Immigration  to  the  tropical  regions  is,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  by  great 
riska.  Nevertheless,  the  numbers  of  fuU-bloou  whites  who  have  perpetuated  the 
race  in  the  Amazonian  States,  shows  that  here  also  they  may  become  acclimati8«}d. 
Tims  the  coastlands  from  Maranhilo  to  liahia  are  inhabited  by  four  millions,  of 
whom  over  one  million  are  whites,  showing  no  trace  of  mixture.  These  have 
come  chiefly  from  the  Azores,  Oalicia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Minho  and  Douro  in 
Portugal.  Some  Basques,  Spaniards  and  Provonc^als  have  also  succeeded  in 
founding  families,  which  have  preserved  the  racial  qualities  of  strength,  activity, 
and  refinement. 

The  healthiest  districts  appear  to  bo  the  Bahia  and  Minas  plateaux,  the 
Parana  campoa,  and  the  elevated  plains  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  A  specially 
favoured  district  is  that  of  Santa  Anna  do  Coutendas,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
8.  Francisco,  below  the  R'o  das  Velhas  confluence.  Here  families  have  increased 
a  hundred-fold  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  patriarchs  have 
seen  gathered  round  their  table  hundreds  of  descendants.  In  some  years  the 
mortality  has  fallen  to  one -twentieth  of  the  births. 

With  good  reason  European  immigrants  dread  the  yellow  fever,  which  had 
ceased  to  ravage  Brazil  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  but  again  made  its 
appoarance  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  then  the  coust 
towns,  especially  Rio  and  Santos,  have  suffered  terribly  from  its  visitations.  But 
it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  seaboard,  and  settlers  on  the  plateaux,  beyond 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  2,800  or  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  completely  exempt 
from  its  attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  cholera,  fatal  especially  to  the  negroes, 
knows  no  limitations  of  altitude  or  climate.  But  its  visits  are  rare,  and  it 
certainly  makes  less  victims  than  either  phthisis  or  beriberi.  In  the  interior 
goitre  is  prevalent,  and  on  the  seaboard  elephantiasis  and  analogous  diseases  are 
far  from  rare. 

Speaking  generally,  and  excluding  certain  notoriously  unhealthy  cities 
of  the  seaboard,  the  whites,  whether  native  born  or  immigrants  from  Europe, 
are  less  subject  to  maladies,  and  have  a  longer  average  life  than  either 
the  blacks  or  the  Indians.  Wounds  and  amputations  of  limbs  heal  far  more 
readily  under  these  climates  than  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Compared  with 
those  of  Paris,  the  hospitals  of  Pernambuco,  where,  however,  most  of  the 
patients  live  almost  al  fresco,  seem  to  the  doctors  places  of  miraculous  re- 
covery. 
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Recent  Immigration. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  European  immigration  has 
acquired  sufficient  development  to  materially  affect  the  general  growth  of  the 
population.  In  If^Ol  the  number  of  arrivals  perhaps  equalled  the  natural  increase 
due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  the  mortality.  Before  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Portuguese  alone  had  the  privilege  of  settling  in  that  part  of  the 
New  World  which  belonged  to  their  Sovereign,  and  even  for  them  the  permission 
was  restricted  by  all  manner  of  official  regulations.  Strangers  actually  domiciled 
in  Brazil  depended  on  chance  or  on  special  favour  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
country.  They  wore  mostly  shipwrecked  sailors  or  passengers,  prisoners,  and 
especially  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  restore  to  their  homes, 
and  who  generally  received  grants  of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  also 
directly  introduced  "  Islanders,"  that  is  to  say,  natives  of  the  Azores,  when  Portu- 
guese settlers  could  not  be  procured  to  occupy  districts  possessing  a  certain  stra- 
tegic importance. 

But  systematic  colonisation  had  already  begun  in  1820,  when  King 
Joao  VI.  settled  some  Catholic  Swiss  peasants  in  the  Nova  Friburgo  district. 
Four  years  later  was  founded  the  German  colony  of  S.  Leopold©,  which  is  still 
the  most  important  centre  of  foreign  colonisation  in  Brazil.  Private  enterprise 
supplemented  the  movement  controlled  by  the  State,  and  many  large  landowners, 
anticipating  the  abolition  of  slavery,  began  to  substitute  free  labour  for  the  blacks 
employed  on  their  plantations.  But  too  often  they  merely  replaced  one  kind  of 
servitude  for  another,  and  several  of  these  so-called  "free"  colonies  ended  in 
disaster.  In  general  the  essays  at  colonisation  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  to  the  settlers.  The  colonies 
flourished  when  the  strangers  became  freeholders  ;  they  soon  died  out  when  these 
remained  hired  labourers  or  "  tenants  at  will." 

The  natives  of  Portugal,  who,  till  about  the  year  1870,  constituted  pretty  well 
two-thirds  of  all  the  arrivals,  were  absolutely  free  settlers,  coming  either  singly  or 
in  family  groups.  Having  no  objection  to  any  kind  of  work,  they  sought  employ- 
ment wherever  they  could  get  it  without  applying  to  the  Government,  to  the 
great  financial  companies,  or  to  any  of  the  syndicates  working  the  plantations. 
Proportionately  to  their  numbers  they  took  a  far  more  active  part  than  any  of  the 
other  colonists  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  Brazil,  as  artisans,  porters, 
overseers  of  slaves,  hucksters,  wholesale  dealers,  and  in  many  other  capacities. 
After  a  few  years  in  the  country,  many  amassed  sufficient  wealth  to  return  to  the 
Terrinha,  "  Little  Land,"  of  their  birth,  where  they  built  themselves  stately  man- 
sions, often  on  the  very  site  of  the  ancestral  cabin. 

Notwithstanding  their  defective  character,  the  official  returns  suffice  to  show 
an  extremely  rapid  increase  of  immigration,  especially  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1850  to  1870  the  annual 
average  ranged  from  7,000  to  10,000.  These  figures  were  doubled  in  the  next 
decade,  then  quintupled,  and  increased  tenfold  during  the  last  decade.     In  1891 
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nearly  219,000  European  colonists  were  landed  at  the  three  ports  of  Rio,  Santos, 
and  Deaterro,  while  others  arrived  at  Victoria,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  Para. 

In  this  movement  the  Italians  far  outnumber  all  other  nationalities.  Over 
100,000  immigrated  in  1892,  and  at  present  they  number  at  least  600,000  in  all 
Brazil,  without  including  their  descendants.  They  are  twice,  perhaps  three  times, 
more  numerous  than  all  the  Germanic  race,  who  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the 
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States  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     At  present  (1894)  as  many  as 
ten  Italians  are  landed  for  every  single  German. 

The  Spaniards,  who  till  recently  scarcely  emigrated  at  all,  now  arrive  in  large 
numbers.  The  Poles  also,  often  called  "  Germans,"  because  most  of  them  are 
natives  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  supply  a  fresh  element,  with  which  are 
associated  Lithuanians  and  Russians.     Lastly  some  Orientals,  collectively  called 
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"  Turks,"  but  in  reality  Christian  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Syria,  have 
begun  to  find  their  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Agriculture. 

Despite  the  recent  increase  of  agricultural  settlements,  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  superficial  area  of  the 
country.  In  many  regions  the  least  clearing  attracts  attention,  so  accustomed 
is  the  eye  to  wander  over  interminable  forests  and  savannas  on  both  sides  of  the 
track.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  because 
the  Brazilian  peasant  is  still  half  a  nomad.  There  being  no  lack  of  land, 
whenever  the  ground  seems  exhausted  he  abandons  his  holding,  and  makes  a 
fresh  clearance  in  the  woods.  The  impoverishment  of  the  soil  is  revealed  by  the 
encroachment  of  certain  plants,  such  as  the  samambaia  {polypodium  incanum)  in 
S.  Paulo,  and  in  South  Minas  and  elsewhere  the  tristegis  glutinosa  or  panicum 
meliim,  which  follows  the  cultivator  in  all  his  wanderings. 

Except  on  the  large  plantations  the  method  of  tillage  is  of  an  extremely 
primitive  character,  based  on  the  process  followed  by  the  Tupi  aborigines.  It 
must  be  described  rather  as  a  reckless  plundering  of  the  soil  than  an  orderly 
systLiii  of  husbandry.  Nevertheless,  eac^  '^caspnt  obtains  in  abundance  all  that  he 
requires  for  his  own  consumption — man>'  'm  k  beans,  rice,  maize,  bananas,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes.     The  standing  dish  vazilian  tables,  the/(?t/oar^n,  as  it  is 

called,  comprises  the  first  three  ingredieucs,  to  which  is  usually  added  the  came 
Mcca  (jerked  beef),  imported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  Argentine  regions. 

Next  to  provisions  the  most  important  product  of  the  soil  is  cofEee,  introduced 
from  Cayenne  in  1727.  But  this  plant,  first  grown  at  Para,  possessed  no 
economic  importance  till  the  declaration  of  independence.  Since  then  its  cultiva- 
tion has  spread  so  rapidly  that,  despite  epidemics,  financial  crises,  revolutions, 
Brazil  bus  outstripped  Java,  and  all  other  coffee-growing  lands,  and  at  present 
supplies  more  than  half  of  the  world's  consumption.  It  thrives  almost  every- 
where, although  the  great  plantations  are  limited  to  the  regions  stretching  from 
Espirito  Santo  to  the  Rio  Parana,  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  their  centre.  About 
half  the  exported  article  is  still  forwarded  through  the  port  of  Rio ;  but  the 
largest  and  most  productive  plantations  are  now  found  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo, 
where  the  best  quality  is  also  grown. 

Many  of  the  planters,  especially  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas 
Geraes,  mostly  absentees  wedded  to  the  old  ways,  were  ruined  by  the  emancipa- 
tion. But  those  cf  S.  Paulo  had  prepared  for  the  crisis  by  introducing  free 
hands,  and  thus  weathered  the  storm  successfully.  Instead  of  being  impoverished 
they  became  more  prosperous  than  ever.  When  the  slave  system  was  con- 
demned, but  before  its  abolition,  one  of  the  great  planters,  the  Viscount  of  Nova 
Friburgo,  exclaimed  lugubriously,  addressing  his  words  to  Java  and  the  other 
foreign  coffee-growing  lands :  "  For  you  the  future  I  all  hope  of  preserving  our 
plantations  ends  with  to-day." 
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The  Brazilian  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Caffeine,  scarcely  begins 
to  yield  before  the  fourth  year,  but  gives  abundant  returns  from  the  sixth  to  the 
sixteenth  or  twentieth,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  falling  o£f  to  the  thirty -fifth 
or  fortieth  year,  when  the  plantation  must  be  renewed.  Usually  it  needs  no 
manure  beyond  its  own  foliage,  and  the  weeds  raked  in  between  the  rows.  The 
intervening  ridges  may  even  be  planted  with  maize,  sweet  potatoes  and  beans. 
But  frosts  are  much  dreaded,  especially  on  the  low-lying  ground,  for  once  nipped 
the  shrub  takes  two  or  three  years  to  recover.  It  has  also  its  parasitic  diseases, 
which,  however,  have  hitherto  been  less  destructive  than  in  Java.  On  all  the 
large  plantations  the  berry  is  cleansed,  dried,  sorted,  and  sucked  for  the  market 
in  vast  establishments,  employing  hundreds  of  families,  which  usually  live  in 
wretched  villages,  recalling  the  worst  days  of  the  ancien  regime. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  total  yield  has  greatly  increased,  but  this 
increase  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  large  estates.  In  the  "  red 
lands ''  of  S.  Paulo  some  of  these  estates  comprise  over  25,000  and  even  50,000  acres, 
and  certain  great  railway  stations  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  single  plantation.  One  of  the  domains  belonging  to  a  financial 
company  with  a  capital  (1893)  of  £400,000,  employs  4,200  hands,  nearly  all 
Italians,  grouped  in  26  villages  and  hamlets ;  in  favourable  years  this  fazenda 
may  yield  as  much  as  6,000  tons  of  coflfee.  The  astounding  development  of  this 
industry,  especially  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo,  where  a  billion  plants  are  reckoned, 
certainly  presents  a  marvellous  picture  of  agricultural  progress. 

In  Brazil,  under  the  almost  temperate  climate  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  and  of 
S.  Paulo,  the  coffee  shrub  needs  no  protection  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  in  Venezuela  and  other  tropical  lands,  where  the  young  plant  is  sheltered  by 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  cacao,  erythrina,  and  other  "  foster  mothers,"  as 
they  are  called.  Even  the  wild  plant  flourishes  better  beneath  the  shade  of  tall 
forest  trees  than  in  the  clearings  in  Eufialand  and  other  hot  countries,  where  it 
is  indigenous. 

There  wi.>,8  a  time  when  Brazil  also  took  the  lead  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
But  it  has  long  been  outstripped  in  this  respect  by  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
district  of  S.  Vicente,  where  the  cane  was  introduced  from  Madeira  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  produces  next  to  nothing.  At  present  the 
industry  is  represented  chiefly  in  Fernambuco,  Bahia,  and  neighbouring  provinces. 
Much  of  the  yield  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  cacha9a,  a  brandy  which  is  found 
in  every  Brazilian  house,  but  which  is  not  much  appreciated  by  strangers. 

Cotton  is  grown  chiefly  in  Ceares  and  the  other  northern  States.  After  the 
impulse  given  to  it  during  the  war  of  Secession,  the  industry  languished,  but  has 
since  shown  symptoms  of  revival  under  the  almost  prohibitory  tariff  imposed  on 
foreign  cotton  goods.  The  tobacco  especially  of  Bahia  and  Goyaz  is  highly 
esteemed.  Over  five-sixths  of  the  leaf  is  exported  chiefly  to  Germany  and 
France,  whence  it  returns  in  the  form  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  total  annual 
yield  may  be  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  valued  at  from  £1,000,000 
to  £1,200,000. 
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Cacao  thrives  in  Amazonia,  and  especially  in  the  Canavieiras  district  in  the 
State  of  Bahia,  which  yields  about  6,000  tons,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  world's 
annual  production.  Although  tea  succeeds  well  on  the  S.  Paulo  and  Minas 
Gcraes  plateaux,  this  shrub  is  scarcely  seen  except  in  gardens,  being  driven  from 
the  market  by  the  competition  of  China  and  India.  The  so-called  "  Brazilian 
tea "  is  the  Yerba  mate  grown  in  the  province  of  Parana,  and  exported  chiefly 


Fig.  116.— Chief  Forest  and  AoRiori.'njBAL  PnoDucrre  or  Brazil. 
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to  Belgium  to  the  extent  of  about  14,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  £320,000.  The 
orange,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  some  of  prime  quality,  grows  spon- 
taneously, needing  no  pruning  or  grafting.  The  fruit  is  largely  exported  to  La 
Plata,  and  also  used  in  Santa  Calharina  for  the  manufacture  of  orange  wine.  Great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  vine,  especially  in  Minas  Geraes,  where  the  American 
stock  succeeds  admirably.  Some  growers  have  already  obtained  highly  esteemed 
wines,  which  they  compare  to  the  tokay,  champagnes  and  clarets  of  Europe. 
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Other  European  plants  have  little  economic  value,  except  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  But  oven  here  wheat  has  been  attacked  by  mildew,  and  is  being  gradually 
abandoned  in  favour  of  stock-breeding.  Rice,  which  might  be  largely  grown  on 
the  marshy  lowlands,  and  which  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  throughout  Brazil,  is 
almost  entirely  imported  from  liurma.  The  ant,  which  till  recently  made  all ' 
cultivation  impossible  in  some  districts,  and  which  was  popularly  called  "  king  of 
Brazil,''  is  no  longer  dreaded  by  the  farmer.  Certain  fonnicidea  ("  ant-killers  "), 
introduced  into  the  nests,  destroy  their  inhabitants,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
explosions  may  often  be  seen  issuing  from  every  fissure  in  the  ground.  To  get 
rid  of  rats  many  gardeners  keep  a  tame  giboia,  a  small  boa  10  or  12  feet  long, 
which  sleeps  through  the  day  and  hunts  at  night. 

In  a  region  of  boundless  woodlands,  such  as  Brazil,  forest  produce  must 
always  hold  an  economic  position  of  primary  importance.  The  city  of  Para 
holds  a  monopoly  of  the  export  trade  in  rubber,  hero  called  horracha,  and  in  the 
bertliolletia,  or  "  Brazil  nut,"  forwarded  chiefly  to  England  and  Russia.  Ama- 
zonia also  exports  the  guarana  bean,  and  large  quantities  of  medicinal  plants, 
while  Ceara  and  the  neighbouring  coastlands,  as  far  as  Sergipe,  supply  the  wax 
of  the  caruauba  palm.  This  palm  yields,  besides  wax,  a  wine,  a  gum  resembling 
sago,  a  sap  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  an  edible  fruit,  and  a  fibre 
from  which  textile  fabrics  are  woven.  The  wax,  which  covers  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  glutinous  powder,  and  which  is  extracted  by  heat,  is  used  in  Europe 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  preparation  of  tapirs  and  varnish,  and  also  for 
colouring  paper.  England  imports  the  fibre  of  the  piassava  palm  (ata/ea  funifem) 
for  making  brushes  and  brooms.  All  the  seaboard  States  abound  in  excellent 
timber,  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  To  one  of  these  plants,  the  cchinata  ceesalpinia, 
Brazil  owes  its  name.  Another,  the  Jacaranda,  bus  such  an  exquisite  grain  that 
it  has  been  named  the  pah  santo,  "  holy  wood,"  whence  is  derived  the  French 
word,  palissandre,  and  the  English  palisander,  a  somewhat  obsolete  name  for  rose- 
wood. 

Stock-Breedino — Land  Tenure. 

In  horse  and  cattle  breeding  Brazil  is  outstripped  by  Argentina,  although 
possessing  on  the  central  plateaux  and  southern  campos  a  nearly  equal  extent  of 
pastures.  The  industry,  however,  flourishes  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  supplies 
Rio  and  other  northern  cities  with  a  hardy  breed  of  small  mules,  noted  for  great 
staying  power  and  endurance.  Goyaz,  Matto  Qrosso,  and  Minas  also  send  to  the 
coaatlands  their  boiadas,  or  droves  of  oxen,  which  reach  their  destination  by  short 
stages,  browsing  by  the  way  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 

In  the  central  region.-  these  animals  spring  from  two  very  distinct  stocks, 
which  may  be  recognised  especially  by  the  length  of  the  horns,  which  in  the 
Minas  Geraes  cattle  may  attain  as  much  as  six  or  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
Jersey  cow,  the  Indian  zebu,  and  other  stock,  are  now  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  breeds.  In  Minas  Geraes  duiry-farming  has  acquired 
a  great  development,  and  Minas  cheese  is  now  found  on  every  table. 
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Monarchical  traditions  have  been  perpetuated  so  far  as  regards  the  division 
of  the  soil.  The  grout  captuinries  and  crown  fiefs  are  still  retained  under  other 
names,  and  the  nation  possesses  very  few  small  freeholds,  while  vasf.  spaces  are 
owned  by  a  small  number  of  great  lords,  to  whom  the  very  limits  of  their 
domains  are  unknown.  Some  of  these  domains,  even  in  the  more  thickly  peopled 
districts,  are  measured  by  the  square  league,  and  the  owners,  unable  to  find  the 
hands  needed  to  work  such  immense  territorial  estates,  still  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour. 

Possibly  the  land  would  be  better  tilled  were  these  fertile  tracts  distributed 
amongst  numerous  small  freeholders,  instead  of  being  held  by  u  few  great  land- 
lords. After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when  the  planters  saw  nearly  all  the  blacks 
abandoning  the  workshops  and  farmsteads,  they  brought  against  them  the  charge 
of  laziness.  But  these  slaves  of  yesterdaj',  tired  of  working  for  one  taskmaster, 
had  merely  withdrawn  to  the  forest  clearings,  where  they  have  settled  with  their 
families  and  a  few  domestic  animals,  and  where  they  cultivate  their  little  baniina, 
bean,  or  manioc  fields,  without  neglecting  the  flower  garden.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  the  old  slaves  have  since  returned  to  the  plantations  to  work  as  free 
hands  on  the  spot  where  they  were  born. 

Whatever  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  those  very  blacks,  descendants  of  the 
old  slaves,  that  supply  the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  in  these  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, to  which  Italian,  German,  and  other  peasants  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The 
whites  that  have  no  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  the  "  poor  whites  "  as  they 
would  be  called  in  son.e  of  the  Southern  States,  the  "  petits  blancs"  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Antilles,  preferred  to  live  as  agregados,  that  is,  as  parasites  on  the  seigno- 
rial  domain  ;  some  proprietors  had  hundreds  of  this  class  hanging  about  their 
fazendas.  Occasionally  they  might  render  some  little  service  to  their  host ;  if  they 
owned  a  few  head  of  cattle,  these  were  allowed  to  roam  about  with  their  master's 
herds,  and  they  freely  helped  themselves  from  the  well-stocked  granaries  whenever 
thej'  fell  short  of  the  necessary  supplies.  The  easy  and  kindly  habits  of  the 
population  harmonised  very  well  with  this  state  of  things,  all  the  more  so  that  the 
agregados,  by  making  the  lord  of  the  manor  godfather  to  their  children,  thus  be- 
came his  co-sponsors,  a  tie  considered  as  almost  sacred. 

But  the  relations  between  the  large  proprietors  and  the  lackland  classes  have 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  political  and  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times.  Most  of  the  agregados  can  now  be  got  rid  of  by  getting  them  situa- 
tions in  the  thousand  bureaucratic  oflBces  of  the  State,  the  parish,  or  the  munici- 
pality. Nevertheless,  the  land  problem  remains  practically  untouched  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  whether  blacks,  agregados,  or  foreign  settlers. 
Thanks  to  their  frugal  habits,  the  Africans  have  been  able  to  rest  satisfied  with 
their  little  patches  of  land  obtained  here  and  there  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
domains,  or  in  tracts  belonging  to  the  State.  But  the  foreign  peasantry  are  more 
exacting,  and  only  a  small  part  of  their  demands  has  been  met  by  the  lots  assigned 
to  them,  either  on  the  national  lands  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  private 
estates. 
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Even  the  aystdn  of  parrrrin,  lonaoholds  or  joint  tenure,  is  looked  on 
askance  by  the  new  jjonerution  of  settlers  from  tlio  Old  World,  who  hud  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  hope  of  becoming  indt^peudent  freeholders.  This  is  the 
great  question  for  the  immediiitc  future  of  Bra/il.  The  cultivators  claim  the 
land  ;  they  even  sci/e  it  in  certain  districts,  and  cultivate  it  for  their  own 
benefit,  while  the  title-holders  seek  to  dispossess  them.  Desirous  of  continuing 
under  other  forms  the  old  system  of  bondage,  they  hove  induced  the  legislature 
to  vote  the  introduction  of  coolies  on  the  plantations,  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  contract  labour.  Hut  the  "Celestials"  are  still  slow  to  arrive;  nor  has  the, 
Pekin  Government  shown  itself  ready  to  mejt  the  views  of  the  Brazilian  planters. 
The  few  Asiatics  hitherto  introduced  will  not  suffice  to  avert  the  coming  storm, 
and  the  struggle  between  thd  great  landowners  and  the  lackland  classes  must 
grow  to  a  head. 

MiNixo  Industry. 

Although  agriculture  now  takes  the  first  place  in  economic  importance,  in  the 
last  century  mining  operations  supplied  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign 
exports.  Compared  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  lands  of  silver,  Brazil  was  essentially 
the  land  of  gold.  In  the  very  first  century  of  the  occupation  goldfields  had 
been  discovered,  especially  at  Tuubate,  between  Rio  and  S.  Paulo,  and  the 
Paulistas,  in  their  onward  movement  to  the  north  and  west,  soon  came  upon  rio8  de 
Ouro,  "gold  rivers,"  in  almost  every  part  of  the  vast  region  comprised  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Bahia  coastlands.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  now  abandoned, 
the  mines  owned  by  Portuguese  adventurers  in  Peru  being  naturally  the  first  to 
be  closed,  owing  to  the  penal  measures  taken  by  the  Spanish  viceroys,  jointly 
with  the  inquisition,  against  these  intruders,  charged  with  preparing  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  Many  of  the  Portuguese  pioneers  are  said  to  have  avoided  the 
dreaded  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  by  flight,  after  first  throwing  their  treasures 
into  the  lakes^and  rivers,  and  then  blocking  the  galleries  leading  to  the  under- 
ground works.  Even  the  Goyaz  mines,  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yielded 
larger  quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  are  no  longer  worked,  except  by  a  few 
searchers,  by  primitive  processes. 

Gold  also  occurs  in  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Maranhao 
and  Piauhy,  but  is  nowhere  systematically  mined.  At  present  nearly  all  the 
metal  exported  from  Brazil  comes  from  Minas  Geraes,  the  mining  State  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  beginning  wa,i 
made  with  the  washing  of  the  sands  and  gravels  (^cascalhos)  detached  from  the 
auriferous  reefs,  and  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a  ferruginous  conglomerate 
(canga).  In  lt)98  the  Ouro  Preto  mountains  were  attacked,  and  now  the  nu+ivcp 
were  compelled  to  work  under  the  lash.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  was 
turned  over  for  a  distance  of  280  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  140  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  range,  and  in  the  valleys  draining  to  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  From 
the  route  between  Ouro  Preto  and  Sahara  is  seen  an  open  cutting  carried  to  a 
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depth  of  over  lUO  feet  for  several  miles  across  the  hills.  Above  the  mininj); 
villago  of  rassagom,  near  Ouro  Proto,  the  hill  has  been  curved  into  all  inaniitr  of 
fuutuKtic  shapes  us  if  thrown  iip  by  some  volcanic  eruption. 

During  their  days  of  prosperity  the  potentates  of  Minus  Cieraes  displayed  the 
vidgar  splendour  which  has  at  all  times  distinguished  upstarts  suddenly  enriched. 
They  built  themselves  palaces,  where  sumptuous  banquets  were  daily  spread 
before  friends  and  all  comers,  and  when  the  captain-general  honoured  their 
table,  he  was  usually  served  with  a  dish  of  aniyitd,  in  which  the  grains  of  mai/e 
were  ropluced  by  nuggets.  At  the  processions  of  (ho  IJlessod  Sucrament  from 
church  to  church  the  horses  were  shod  in  gold,  and  in  the  courts  pleaders  sup- 
Fig.  117.— QOLDFIKLDS  OF  CkNTIUL  BrAZIL. 
Soala  1  : 1,100^000. 
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ported  their   clients'  cause  by  presenting  the  judges  with  bananas  stuffed  with 
gold. 

According  to  Qorceix,  Minas  Geraes  alone  yielded  between  1700  and  1888 
nearly  1,450,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  worth  about  £74,000,000,  and  the  total 
product  of  the  whole  of  Brazil  appears  to  have  fallen  little  short  of  £120,000,000. 
At  present  the  output  is  estimated  at  from  £160,000  to  £320,000  a  j'ear.  Most 
of  the  mining  companies  are  Englisli,  and  their  operations  are  limited  to  the 
region  of  Minas  Geraes,  north  of  the  Queluz  knot,  between  Ouro  Preto  and 
Sahara.  They  no  longer  work  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  but  attack  the 
auriferous  reefs  themselves,  following  up  the  lodes  for  great  distances,  and  to 
depths  of  hundreds  of  yards.     The  ores  are  conveytd  by  railways,  or  shot  down 
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inclined  plunoa  to  tho  crushing  nuichincs,  whoro  tho  tritumtod  niuHses  may  be 
washed  and  levigated  by  the  running  wutors  of  rivor!<  and  canals.  Although  the 
works  have  been  gradually  retrenched  by  the  diminished  output,  and  by  tho  in - 
criasing  price  of  labour,  the  foreign  capital  invested  iu  this  industry  still  yields 
fair  returns. 

The  diamond  industry,  at  one  time  the  most  important  in  the  world,  has  been 

Fig.  118.— Limit  of  the  Mining  Intehdict  about  Biamantina  in  ihk  Ekihtef.nth  Centuey. 
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suddenly  ruined  by  the  discovery  of  the  South  African  diamantiferous  fields.  In 
1733  the  Portuguese  Government  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  diamonds 
in  Minas  Geraes,  and  true  to  the  traditional  policy  of  regarding  Brazil  as  its 
racca  de  kite,  "milch-cow,"  it  at  once  proclaimed  itself  sole  proprietor  of  all 
the  diamond  fields.      Then  a  space  42  leagues  in  circumference  was  enclosed 
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round  I)iunmntiim,  iixlicutinp^  the  limiti  of  tlio  intcrdictod  territory.  Within 
tlicMO  limits  nobody  could  di^  tlio  foiindationn  of  n  bouso  except  in  tlio  prcsonco 
of  an  inspector  utid  tlirco  other  oHieiulH. 

The  diamond  Mtreams  were  reserved  for  certiiin  privilepod  persons  liable  to  a 
poll-tux  on  tho  number  of  bunds  employed.  Later  the  deposits  were  leused  to 
furmors-genorul,  and  ut  lust  the  King  of  Portugal  hud  till  tho  minoa  worked  on 
bis  own  account.     At  present  tho  industry  has  been  declured  froo.     Tho  term 

Fig.  110.— CiiiKjr  MiNFs  OP  Brazil. 
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catas,  figuring  on  the  maps  in  several  parts  of  Brnzil,  means  "  excavations 
has  reference  to  the  old  gold  or  diamond  diggings. 

These  gems  have  also  been  found  in  Matto  Grosso,  and  (1845)  in  the  Chapada 
Diamantina  of  western  Bahia.  But  operations  are,  for  the  iiost  part,  carried  on 
without  method,  and  by  primitive  processes.  The  stones  occur  in  association 
with  other  gravels,  both  in  the  conglomerates  of  paleozoic  origin,  and  in  more 
recent  rocks  derived  from  the  triturated  fragments  of  primitive  strata.     But  they 
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have  nowhere  been  met  in  igneous  formations.  The  output  from  the  whole 
of  Brazil  down  to  the  present  time  is  eslifiiated  at  12,000,000  carats,  or  nearly 
2J  tons,  valued  at  £20,000,000.  Since  the  opening  of  the  South  African  mines 
the  yield  has  rapidly  fallen  off,  from  90  pounds  in  1867  to  40  in  1880,  and  at 
present  (1894)  to  about  20,  valued  at  £40,000.  Although  the  African  diamonds 
are  less  beautiful,  their  total  sale  already  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Brazilian 
stones  for  the  whole  period  of  over  150  years  since  the  commencement  of  mining 
operations  in  !^^illas  Geraes.  Amongst  the  more  famous  stones  found  in  Brazil 
are  the  Abiiete  biilliant,  of  144  carats,  and  the  "Star  of  the  South,"  which  was 
picked  up  by  a  negress  in  1853,  and  which  before  cutting  weighed  over  254 
carats. 

Besides  diamonds,  numerous  other  gems  occur  in  Brazil,  such  as  garnets, 
topazes,  corundum,  beryls,  and  amethysts.  But  no  true  emeralds  are  found,  and 
the  "  green  stones  "  taken  for  such  were  probably  tourmalines. 

Despite  their  abundance,  few  of  the  other  metalliferous  beds  are  utilised. 
The  copper  mines  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  alone  worked,  and  a  little  iron  ore  is 
supplied  to  the  foundries  from  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of  Ipanema  in  S.  Paulo, 
and  of  the  two  iron  mountains  of  Itabira  do  Cumpo  and  Itabira  do  Matto 
Dentro  in  Minas  Geraes.  This  State  also  contains  lead,  and  the  coalfields  of 
Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  support  some  small  local  factories. 

At  S.  Caetano,  near  Marianna,  in  Minas  Geraes,  occur  some  beds  of  e:.-!ellent 
kaolin ;  the  lignite  of  S.  Paulo  employs  a  few  hands  ;  and  here  and  there  turf  is 
extracted  from  the  peat-beds  occupying  the  old  lacustrine  depressions.  Salt, 
vast  quantities  of  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  mines  and  saline  streams 
and  marshes,  is  still  imported  from  Europe,  chiefly  as  ballast  in  English  vessels. 
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Nearly  all  the  manufacturing  industries  are  represented  in  Brazil,  which 
abounds  in  the  raw  materials,  such  as  metals,  timber,  gums,  dyewoods,  fibres, 
hides.  These  materials  are  now  worked  by  experts,  engineers,  distillers,  skilled 
labourers,  who  are  annually  arriving  in  increasing  numbers.  These  industries 
are  encouraged  by  the  Jieavy  duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods,  but  the  result  is 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  much  higher  than  in  the  European  industrial 
centres,  and  this  implies  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  local  consumers.  Spinning 
and  weaving  are  the  chief  manufactures  fostered  by  the  high  protective  tariffs,  the 
abolition  or  even  reduction  of  which  would  involve  half  the  native  factories  in 
ruin. 

Other  industries  are  chiefly  those  needed  to  supply  the  towns  and  settlements 
with  primary  necessities,  such  as  bricks,  lime,  cement,  furniture,  carts,  waggons, 
besides  distilled  and,  fermented  drinks.  Many  demands  are  created  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  railways  and  other  means  of  communication.  The  state  of 
the  highways  in  former  times  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  convoys  of 
minerals  and  other  merchandise,  usually  in  groups  of  seven  men  and  seven  pack- 
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mules,  took  on  an  average  one  month  on  the  road  from  Ouro  Preto  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  An  English  company  having  proposed  to  construct  a  proper  road  along 
this  route,  it  was  objected  that  good  highways  would  throw  open  the  country  to 
foreign  conquest. 

Since  the  close  of  the  colonial  rule  trade  has  cpr'.inly  increased  tenfold. 
Foreign  goods  are  no  doubt  heavily  taxed,  but  at  leact  tljy  are  not  interdicted 
as  they  were  previous  to  the  year  18u8.  A  Portuguese  financial  association  long 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Brazil,  to  protect  which  it  had  to  equip 
a  fleet  of  war-ships.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  monopoly 
was  said  to  represent  about  £6,000,000  u  year.  But  towards  1850  the  exchanges 
rose  to  £20,000,000,  and  in  1880  they  had  exceeded  £40,000,000.  Since  then  they 
have  continued  to  increase  despite  revolutions,  civil  wars,  heavy  tariffs,  reckless 
speculation,  gambling,  and  fraudulent  transactions  of  all  kinds.  Companies  have 
been  floated  with  nominal  capitals,  which  within  a  fortnight  have  called  up  shares 
to  the  value  of  £40,000,000,  or  even  £80,000,000.  In  1891  the  various  schemes 
in  operation  represented  eleven  times  the  whole  income  of  Brazil. 

Besides  manufactured  goods  the  imports  include  many  articles  which  might 
well  be  produced  on  the  spot.  Such  are  bread-stuffs,  rice,  cbarqui  (jerked  beef), 
from  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  bricks,  tiles,  flags  and  the  like.  English  biscuits 
and  pale  ale,  and  sardines  from  Nantes  may  be  procured  in  the  humblest  village 
of  the  interior.  The  exports,  which  on  an  average  exceed  the  imports,  comprise 
coffee,  representing  four-fifths  or  even  more  of  the  total  value,  rubber,  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  Brazil  nuts,  mate,  gold  and  diamonds. 

Thanks  to  special  tariffs  the  United  States  takes  the  first  place  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Brazil.  In  18!»2  it  imported  over  2,400,000  bags  of  coffee  from  Rio, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  received  less  then  1,000,000  bags  from  the  same 
port.  On  the  other  hand  Santos  sends  its  coffees  chiefly  to  Europe  (Bremen, 
H&vre,  Antwerp,  Trieste).  Great  Britain  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  in 
the  movement  of  exchanges,  and  takes  by  far  the  first  place  in  the  carrying 
trade.  France,  Germany  and  Italy  follow  in  the  order  named,  while  the  mother 
country  takes  only  the  fifth  place,  although  the  majority  of  the  merchants  are 
I'ortuguese.  Even  in  Rio  the  industrial  and  trading  classes  comprise  four  times  more 
natives  of  Portugal  than  Brazilians.  The  old  colony,  however,  still  continues  to 
be  the  best  customer  of  the  Lusitanian  wine-growers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
rapid  development  of  foreign  relations  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  local 
coasting  trade  between  the  Brazilian  seaports.  This  result  is  due  to  the  ocean 
steam  navigation,  which,  by  regularly  calling  at  every  important  harbour  along 
the  seaboard,  has  rendered  useless  the  large  depots  of  goods  formerly  concentrated 
in  Rio  Janeiro  and  distributed  from  that  point  to  all  the  const  towns. 


CoMMUNICATlO.XS — RAILWAYS, 

In  Brazil,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  necessities  of  trade  have  caused  the 
construction  of  railways  to  precede  that  of  carriage-roads  almost  everywhere.  When 
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railway  enterprise  began  the  only  highways  opened  to  wheeled  traffic  were,  in 
fact,  the  fine  road  from  Rio  to  Petropolis,  continued  through  the  Parahyba  valley 
to  Juiz  de  Fora,  and  a  few  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  The  so- 
called  "main  highways,'*  connecting  Rio  with  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
Grosso,  are  nothing  more  than  broad  tracks,  winding  up  and  down  hill,  scored 
with  deep  ruts  in  the  marshy  district,  and  branching  into  lateral  by-ways  at  the  , 
steep  inclines.  Along  these  dusty,  muddy  or  rocky  tracks  teams  of  six,  eight,  or 
ten  pairs  of  oxen  slowly  drag  their  lumbering  and  creaking  waggons,  while 
convoys  several  hundred  j'ards  long  are  organised  for  the  transport  of  large  quan- 
tities of  minerals  and  general  merchandise.  Large  convoys  of  pack-animals, 
chiefly  mules,  are  also  employed  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  along  the 
wretched  tracks  across  the  swampy  and  mountainous  districts,  which  ara  inacces- 
sible to  wheeled  traffic.  These  convoys  are  usually  headed  by  the  so-called  ma- 
drin/ia,  an  old  horse  who  carries  no  load,  but  wears  an  arrangement  of  tinkling 
bells,  and  is  also  often  gaily  decked  with  feathers  and  strips  of  coloured  cloth. 

In  1856  the  first  railway  was  opened  from  Rio  to  the  foot  of  the  coast  range 
in  the  direction  of  Petropolis.  Two  years  later  followed  the  line  also  from  Rio 
across  the  marshy  and  wooded  plains  towards  the  upper  Parahyba  valley,  but 
stopping  short  at  Belem  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  Eventually  the 
mountain  barrier  was  overcome  by  steep  gradients*  and  sixteen  tunnels,  and  from 
this  trunk  line  between  Rio  and  the  Parahyba  basin  other  branches  ramified  in 
various  directions. 

The  Serra  do  Mar  has  been  surmounted  altogether  at  five  dififerent  points,  of 
which  three  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  Serra  de  Muntiqueira  and  the 
Serra  do  Espinha90  have  also  been  crossed,  and  nothing  now  remains  except  to 
extend  the  system  over  the  gently-inclined  slopes  of  the  inland  plateaux.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  the  engineers  is  at  a  cutting  4,475  feet  above  sea-level 
on  the  Ouro  Preto  branch.  Although  the  locomotive  has  scarcely  yet  reached  the 
region  of  the  great  rivers,  some  imposing  viaducts  have  already  been  constructed, 
notably  the  bridge  spanning  the  Paraguassu  between  Cachoeira  and  S.  Felix,  that 
of  the  Rio  Grande  oa  the  Uberaba  line,  and  the  viaduct  over  half  a  mile  long  in 
the  Tubarao  coal-mining  district. 

Meanwhile  only  two  systems  properly  so-called  have  yet  been  developed,  one 
with  its  sp»ward  terminus  at  the  capital,  the  other  radiating  from  Santos.  These 
are,  however,  themselves  connected  by  a  line  370  miles  long  ascending  the  Parahyba 
valley  and  descending  to  S.  Paulo.  The  Rio  network  penetrates  far  into  Minas 
Geraes,  and  yearly  advances  one  or  two  stages  into  the  Rio  das  Velhas  valley  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  in  the  S.  Francisco  basin. 

Still  m6re  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  S.  Paalo,  where  the 
lines  ramifying  through  the  coffee  region  have  already  reached  the  navigable  Rios 
Grande,  Pardo,  Mogy  Guassu,  Tiete,  and  Piracicaba.  Elsewhere  there  are  only 
a  few  isolated  lines,  or  local  systems,  such  as  those  of  Recife  and  Bahia  Bay. 

A  great  trunk  line,  such  as  might  give  unity  to  all  these  isolated  sections,  is 
an  undertaking  still  beyond  the  resources  of  Brazilian  finance.     The  lines  most 
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urgently  noodccl.  ui  least  for  strategieul  purposes,  ond  for  cementing  the  vust  out- 
lying piovinces  in  a  single  political  system  with  those  of  the  seaboard,  are  the 
routes  projected  to  run  from  Rio  do  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  to  the  Matto 
Grosso  regions,  and  from  the  State  of  S.  Taulo  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Republic.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  such  connections,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is 
at  present  in  economic  dependence  on  the  States  of  the  Plato  River  so  far 
as  regards  its  means  of  communication,  while  most  of   the  Far  West  remains 
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Fig.  120— Railways  of  Brazil. 

Scale  1  :  46,000,000. 
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practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth.  In  respect  of  its 
relations  with  Europe,  Brazil  also  greatly  needs  a  continuous  coast  line  to  run 
from  Campos  to  Pemambuco,  the  first  port  on  the  seaboard  touched  by  the 
transatlantic  liners. 

No  uniform  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  Brazilian  rail- 
ways, and  in  some  districts,  notably  on  the  Minas  Geraes  trunk  line,  a  broad  is 
continued  by  a  narrow  gauge.  On  most  of  the  new  lines  also  the  normal  gauge 
scarcely  exceeds  40  inches.     A  few  of  the  railways  are  State  property,  but  the 
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majority  belong  to  Bruzilian  or  foreign  companicB,  some  of  which  have  obtained 
grants  of  land  along  the  lines,  besides  guaranteed  interest  on  the  outlay  and  other 
subsidies  securing  them  from  any  pecuniary  loss. 

They  have  moreover  stipulated  that  no  rival  companies  shall  be  allowed  to 
construct  any  parallel  or  converging  lines  within  a  determined  zone.  Thus  are 
gradually  being  created  exclusive  monopolies,  such  as  that  of  the  railway  between 
Santos  and  Jundiahy,  which,  although  itself  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  com- 
mercial requirements  of  this  region,  claims  the  preposterous  right  of  preventing 
the  producers  from  forwarding  their  merchandise  by  any  other  routes.  The  case 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  certain  English  railway  companies,  which,  to 
secure  the  traffic,  forward  foreign  imported  goods  at  lower  rates  than  British 
produce.     In  the  more  remote  districts,  some  of  the  Brazilian  lines,  being  masters 

Fig.  121.— Bio,  Minas  and  S.  Paulo  Railway  SysTEua. 
Scale  1 :  10,000,000. 
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of  the  situation,  are  pursuing  a  suicidal  policy,  as  so  often  results  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  undue  privilege.  The  traffic  is  often  cut  down  to  a  single  train  once  a 
week  between  two  derelict  stations,  that  being  sufficient  according  to  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  the  concession,  to  entitle  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
draw  their  dividends,  duly  discharged  by  the  State  treasury.  They  thus  not  only 
stand  in  their  own  light,  but  they  block  the  way  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  land. 

Collectively  the  Brazilian  railways  completed  in  1893  had  a  total  length  of 
about  6,800  miles.  When  they  have  acquired  their  full  development  they  will 
afford  the  most  direct  route  to  Europe,  not  only  for  the  inland  regions  of  the 
Republic  itself,  but  also  for  I'uraguuy,  the  northern  provinces  of  Argentina,  and 
even  a  part  of  Chili  itself. 
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Navigahi,e  "Waterways. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  railways,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Pura,  the 
Amazonian  region  depends  entirely  on  its  steamers  to  keep  up  its  relations  with 
the  rest  of  tlic  world.  An  English  company,  subsidised  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, maintains  a  flotilla  which  plies  on  the  Amazons  between  Para  and  Iquitos 
in  Peru  ;  boats  in  connection  with  the  main  line  also  ascend  the  Jutahy,  the  Jurua, 
the  Purus,  and  its  Aquiri  affluent  in  the  heart  of  the  rubber  region.     They  also 


Fig.   122.— Navigable  Waterways  of  Brazil. 

Scale  1  :  45.000,000. 
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visit  the  riverside  ports  of  the  Rio  Negro,   Madeira,  Tapajoz,  and  Xingu,  and 
ascend  the  Tocantins  as  far  as  the  cataracts. 

In  the  rest  of  Brazil  fluvial  navigation  is  of  secondary  importance.  Even  that 
of  the  S.  Francisco  is  interrupted  by  the  great  falls,  which  have  not  yet  been 
turned  by  a  canal  to  connect  the  lower  and  upper  navigable  reaches.  But  on  the 
seaboard,  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  rapidly  replacing  sailing  vessels,  keep  open  the 
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communications  with  nil  the  large  seaports,  such  as  I'ara,  S.  Lui/  de  Maranhilo, 
and  Fortaleztt, Recife  {Pernambuco),  Maceio,  Btibia,  Victoria, Rio, Santos,  Puranagua, 
Besterro,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  As  many  as  seventeen  companies,  nearly  all 
English,  are  engaged  in  this  service,  although  in  virtue  of  a  recent  Act,  vessels 
flying  the  national  flag  are  alone  authorised  to  engage  in  the  coast  trattic.  The 
majority  of  the  crews  are  also  rocjuired  to  be  of  Brazilian  nalionality,  a  condition 
which  could  not  be  complied  with  but  for  the  facilities  afforded  to  foreign  sailors 
of  becoming  naturalised  citizens. 

In  ordinary  times  about  ten  Atlantic  liners  arrive  every  week  in  the  Brazilian 
seaports.  The  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco  usually  takes  eleven  days ; 
but  the  Atlantic  at  its  narrowest  part,  between  the  African  and  South  American 
continents,  could  be  crossed  in  two  days  and  a  half  by  n  fast  sailer,  such  as  those 
engaged  in  the  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  Direct  telegraphic 
communication  is  maintained  by  submarine  cables  between  Pernambuco,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  A  line  3,720  miles  long  skirts  the  seaboard  from  the 
Amazons  to  the  Plate  estuary. 
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Education — Relioion. 

Public  instruction  could  scarcely  make  much  progress  in  a  country  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  labourers  have,  till  recently,  been  slaves.  Nevertheless 
some  schools  and  colleges  had  already  been  founded  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
under  the  colonial  administration,  and  during  the  second  half  of"  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  had  caused  "  royal "  educational  establishments 
to  be  opened.     But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  still  remained  unlettered. 

In  1834,  seven  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  first  law  regarding  public 
instruction,  in  the  whole  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  were  only  30  schools, 
attended  by  1,3C9  of  both  sexes.  Since  then  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place,  although  recent  statistics  show  that  even  in  the  most  advanced  provinces 
a  great  part  of  the  young  are  still  receiving  no  instruction.  In  1872  about  23 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  13  of  the  females  could  at  least  read,  while  one  negro 
in  1,000  knew  the  alphabet.  Twenty  yaars  later  it  was  estimated  that  over 
three-fourths  of  the  <vhole  population  of  both  sexes,  whites,  blacks,  and  coloured, 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, however,  are  self-taught.  In  the  central  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and 
Matte  Grosso,  most  of  the  cumndeiros  ("  healers,"  doctors)  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  the  study  of  medical  works  without  any  instruction,  and  these  are 
often  remarkably  successful  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients.  The  negroes, 
who  are  stated  to  excel  the  whites  in  the  musical  faculty,  have  grouped  themselves 
in  musical  clubs,  numbering  many  thousands. 

The  high  schools  are  supported  by  the  State,  always  excepting  various  separate 
establishments  founded  by  the  Jesuits  at  a  distance  from  the  large  cities,  such  as 
that  of  Itu  in  the  State  of  S,  Paulo,  and  the  college  of  Cara9a  in  Minas  Geraes. 
In  Rio  are  centred  most  of  the  higher  faculties — College  of  Physicians.  School 
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of  Pharmacy,  Noriiiul  School,  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Coiist'rvatoiro  of  Music, 
Lyceum  of  the  trades  and  crafts,  military  and  naval  schools,  witliout,  however, 
forming  a  univorHity  hody.  rernambuoo,  Buhin,  S.  Pnulo,  and  Ouro  Proto  have 
also  thoir  medical,  law,  and  mining  colleges.  In  all  these  institutions  French 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  In  the  public  libraries,  also, 
the  demand  for  French  was,  till  re(!ontly,  greater  than  for  Portuguese  works. 

Printing  was  introduced  in  1744,  but  the  first  press  lasted  only  three  years, 
having  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  central  government.  Then  the  country 
remained  without  a  printing  otfice  till  IHOH,  when  the  fugitive  King  of  Portugal 
introduced  another  press  in  order  to  publish  his  edicts.  Newspiipers  had  a  hard 
struggle  till  the  period  of  independence,  and  the  history  of  their  first  years  is  a 
dismal  record  of  banishments,  imprisonments,  and  even  executions  of  their 
editors.  After  that  the  number  of  periodicals  increased  steadily  from  31  in 
1S28,  to  271  in  1876  ;  during  the  next  decade  they  had  more  thun  doubled. 

Formerly  the  Church  was  uU-powerful  in  Brazil,  where  the  Inquisition,  intro- 
duced in  1702,  persecuted  heretics  with  a  blind  rage.  Yet  in  most  cases  heresy 
consisted,  not  in  the  profession  of  heterodox  doctrines,  but  in  the  strain  of  Jewish 
blood  in  the  vei^is  of  the  victims.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
"  Ttonian  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  the 
public  exercise  of  all  other  religions  was  severely  interdicted. 

But  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  empire  also  separated  Church  and 
State,  while  continuing  their  incomes  to  priests  on  duty.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  frequent  collisions  between  the  two  powers,  and  even  in  1892  the  legal 
suppression  of  the  crucifix  in  the  law  courts  gave  rise  to  fierce  demonstraiiuns 
against  the  "  freethinkers." 

The  vast  majority  of  the  populition  professes  the  Romon  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  the  returns  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  lHf)2  less  than  one  per  cent,  declared 
themselves  of  a  different  or  of  no  religion.  But  indifference  in  religious  matters 
is  spreading,  and  despite  the  thunders  of  preachers,  freemasonry  is  acquiring 
multitudes  of  adherents  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  clergy  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  recruits  from  the  native  white  and  black  populations,  and  has 
to  be  complemented  every  year  by  foreign  priests,  nearly  all  Italians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Brazilians  display  great  public  spirit  in  the  organis  i- 
tion  of  their  charitable  institutions.  As  in  England,  their  hospitals  and  asylums 
are  independent  of  the  State,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  An 
appeal  *'  in  the  name  of  all  our  suffering  brethren "  never  fails  to  produce 
subscriptions  sufficient  to  provide  amply  for  all  the  hospitals  throughout  the 
Republic. 

The  outward  forms  of  the  irmandades  ("  brotherhoods  ")  are  still  religious, 
and  at  the  official  gatherings  the  "  brethren  "  wear  the  monkish  hahit  as  of  old. 
But  each  association  is  organised  in  its  own  way,  and  its  operations  are 
curried  on  altogether  independently  both  of  Church  and  State.  In  Rio  these 
benevolent  societies  administer  a  collective  revenue  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
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GoVKRNMKNT   AND   AinilNISTKATION. 

In  nccordanco  with  the  Htorootypod  formulas  of  modern  constitutions, 
all  Brazilians  arc  recognised  as  e(iuul  holoro  the  law.  The  right  of  association, 
full  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  arc  also  recognised,  except  in  tho  case 
of  anonymous  puhlications.  Letters  piissiiig  through  the  post  arc  inviolable, 
and  all  professions  are  open  to  all  citi/ens.  The  Republic  ignores  tho  old 
privileges  of  nobility,  suppresses  all  otders  and  honours  instituted  by  the 
monarchy,  and  aboli-hes  all  aristocratic  distinctions.  Yet  in  few  countries  are 
barons,  viscounts,  and  marquises  more  plentiful,  not  to  spciik  of  councillors  and 
doctors.  The  old  n'gimo  lavished  honours  on  staunch  supporters,  and,  as  is  said, 
still  more  on  reconcilable  opponents ;  and,  fince  the  fall  of  the  empire,  both 
classes  have  preserved,  if  not  their  allegiance  to  the  exiled  princes,  at  least  the 
high-sounding  titles  which  they  owed  to  the  imperial  favour. 

Hesides  all  natives,  citizenship  is  extended  to  all  the  children  of  Brazilians, 
to  the  illegitimate  children  of  liraziliun  mothers  born  abroad  on  taking  domicile 
in  the  Republic ;  moreover,  to  foreigners  owning  land  in  the  country,  or  marrying 
Brazilian  wives,  or  having  children  in  Brazil,  unless  thoy  formally  declare 
themselves  of  another  nationality. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolution  was  to  extend  citizen>hip  to  all  children 
of  foreign  residents  who  for  the  space  of  six  months  should  omit  to  claim  their 
original  nationality  in  distinct,  terms.  Thus  was  solved  the  question  affecting 
immigrants,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  a  bone  of  contention  between 
political  parties.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  unreasonable  and  inconsistent 
than  the  treatment  of  foreign  settlers  since  the  middle  of  the  century.  They  were 
urgently  invited  to  come  over  ;  they  received  a  free  passage,  allotments  of  land, 
at  times  even  advances  in  money  and  live-stock ;  but  they  were  denied  citizenship, 
and  treated  almost  as  outcasts.  Before  18G3  marriage  was  interdicted  to  them, 
and  in  1881,  not  one  hud  yet  obtained  a  seat  in  the  provincial  assicmblies,  not  even 
in  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whose  trade  and  industries  they  controlled. 

The  electorate,  both  for  the  several  States  and  for  the  Republic,  comprises 
all  citizens  twenty-one  years  old  who  are  not  mendicants,  illiterate,  or  engaged 
in  pursuits  incompatible  with  freedom  of  opinion.  Thus  are  excluded  all 
soldiers,  except  the  military  students  in  the  higher  schools,  and  all  members 
of  religious  communities  bound  by  the  vow  of  obedience.  All  pleading  religious 
scruples  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed  by  la« 
on  other  citizens  declare  themselves  ipso  facto  barred  from  civic  rights. 

Despite  the  primary  importance  attached  by  the  constitution  to  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage,  official  source  of  all  public  authority,  the  privilege  appears  to  be 
little  appreciated,  and  absence  from  the  voting  booths  is  almost  universal.  Even 
in  the  capital  nearly  100,000  electors  have  been  known  to  abstain  from  voting. 

When  the  Federal  Republic  was  proclaimed,  the  nation  was  not  consulted  as  to 
the  political  groups  which  should  constitute  the  federation.  The  names  of  the 
administrative  divisions  under  the  empire  were  merely  changed  ;  and  from  "  pro- 
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vincoH  "  tliey  bocume  "  StuteH,"  although  these  divisiona  wore  Ningulurly  defectivo 
in  every  roRpect,  in  no  wtiy  corresponding  to  such  us  would  bo  formed,  had  the 
peo])le  themselves  been  consulted.  Apart  from  Anm/oniaand  Mutto  Grosso,  which 
are  in  reality  not  States  so  much  as  territories  awaiting  future  settlement,  the 
vast  repinii  of  Kahia  lias  for  neighbours  the  two  former  provinces  of  Alagoas  and 
Sergipe,  one  seven  the  other  eleven  times  sniulier.      It  may,  however,  be  presumed 


Fig.  123.— Political  Divihions  uv  Biu/ii,. 
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that  the  fluctuating    and  ill-defined   frontiers  of  so  many  conterminous  States 
may  still  be  rectified,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  and  social  conditions. 

Possibly  new  groups  will  be  constituted,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
the  present  political  equilibrium.  But  meantime  it  seems  surprising  that,  in  a 
nation  connected  by  federal  ties,  the  old  royal  decrees,  rather  than  .the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people,  are  consulted  in  distributing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eepablic 
in  distinct  and  autonomous  political  divisions. 
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Kach  of  tho  twenty  States  has  its  two  chamborH  and  its  pri'ttidunt ;  and  oach 
passes  special  laws  suburdinute  to  the  general  principles  of  tho  constitution  of  the 
Tnited  Stutes  of  iira/il.  All  lands  and  mines  not  yet  disposed  of  belong  to  the 
nation,  those  only  excepted  which  may  seem  in(li.»pensable  to  the  Union  for  frontier 
defence,  or  for  the  construction  of  strategical  routes  and  railways  of  general 
interest.  Two  conterminous  States  may  conclude  special  conventions  between 
themselves,  provided  they  involve  no  political  element.  Hut  they  cannot  declare 
war  against  other  States,  nor  refuse  to  accept  as  legal  tender  the  metal  or  paper 
currency  recognised  by  tho  Union,  nor  reject  any  legislative,  odministrativo,  or 
judiciary  measures  proclaimed  by  the  Federal  Ucpublic.  In  respect  of  foreign 
matters  the  twenty  States  act  in  concert  and  have  no  individual  political  status. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  assembles  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  pending  tho 
foundation  of  a  future  federal  capital  on  the  Goyuz  plateaux,  consists  of  popular 
representatives,  elected  in  tho  proportion  of  at  least  four  members  for  each  State 
and  for  tho  neutral  municipality  of  the  republic ;  ond  in  the  general  proportion  of 
one  to  every  70,000  of  the  inhabitants.  As  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
which  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  lirazilian  legislators,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  corresponds  numerically  to  the  strength  of  the  several  States  measured  by 
the  test  of  population,  whereas  the  Senate  represents  the  States  as  equals  by 
right,  irrespective  of  tho  number  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Senate  accordingly 
consists  of  6-3  members,  that  is  to  say,  throe  for  each  State  and  for  the  neutral 
municipality.  As  in  the  northern  Republic,  the  members  of  the  Senate  retire  by 
rotation.  Its  legal  duration  being  for  nine  years,  one-third  are  replaced  by  new 
members  after  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  fresh  elections  take 
place  for  the  second  third  of  the  Senators. 

Although  the  president  and  vice-president  were  raised  to  power  in  virtue  of 
a  military  revolution,  the  constitution  provides  an  elective  and  popular  origin  for 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  executive.  Both  are  nominated  by  direct  suffrage,  and  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  votes ;  but  failing  such  a  majority,  congress  decides. 
Four  years  is  the  period  fixed  for  the  exercise  of  tho  presidential  power,  which 
cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person  twice  consecutively.  The  president  appoints 
and  dismisses  the  Ministers  of  State  at  pleasure ;  he  commands  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  and  appoints  the  heads  of  the  civil  departments  dependent  on  the  federation, 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  tho  ambassadors  and  consuls* 
declares  war  and  concludes  peace.  He  approves  and  publishes  the  laws  passed 
by  congress ;  but  he  possesses  the  right  of  veto,  sending  back  questions  to  be 
again  discussed  by  tho  chambers,  and  decided  not  by  a  bare  majority,  but  by  a 
cubstantial  majority  of  two-thirds.  The  Senate  on  its  part  enjoys  the  almost 
delusive  privilege  of  trying  the  president  if  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  point  of  fact  the  head  of  the  Republic  is  armed  with  monarchical 
powers  far  greater  than  those  claimed  by  the  emperor.  Thus"  the  Judiciary  body, 
which  by  a  legal  fiction  is  held  to  enjoy  .n  influence  equal  to  that  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  bodies,  is  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who  names 
all  its  members. 
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It  18  notew(»rtliy  thut  AuguHto  Conito's  positivo  «!h<K)l  had  much  to  do  with 
the  rcv<''>itiuM  wiiicli  overthrow  the  enipiro.  Ilia  tench iiif^a  hud  mado  grout 
pro.':,  ,,  cijKviully  in  tho  inilitiiry  iiiNlitiilioiiN,  and  to  tho  zt-al  of  certain 
])osit  ,'  ' ',  ^  1^' fl  in  the  rcvidutioiiary  nnivcint'iit  niUHt  he  attributed  »iovorul 
decre,  i.aued  during  tlio  firnt  woekH  of  the  Itcpuitiic.  Sueh  weie  tho  scpurution 
of  (y'hure.h  uud  K  ite;  tho  iuntitution  of  t)>e  national  feast  of  July  I  Ith  coinciding 
with  thut  of  the  French  Republic;  the  adoption  of  the  mottos  "Order  und 
I'rogresH"  for  tho  national  Hug,  "  Safety  and  Kratornity  "  in  oflioial  corrcHpim- 
duiico. 

Kut  political  morals  are  unaffected  by  such  empty  forinuliiH.  Th((  Itra/ilian 
(•MiMtitution  may  n)odel  itself  almost  slavishly  on  thut  of  tho  North  American 
Union  ;  but  it  will  fail  to  infuse  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  into  the  Itra^iiliun 
populations.  Kach  article  of  its  "magna  churta"  will  still  bo  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  thought,  the  traditions,  usages,  und  passions  of  the 
half-caste  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  South  America. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  roy.il  powers  granted  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  und  consequently  to  the  head  of  the  Bru/iliau  Republic,  huvo 
rapidly  led  in  the  latter  State  to  a  pure  dictatorship.  From  tho  very  first, 
however,  tho  outcome  of  the  revolution  was  of  its  essence  a  military  autocracy. 
The  army  had  long  grumbled  ut  being  kept  aloof,  and  when  the  enfeebled 
emperor  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration,  the  deeply  mistrusted 
military  commanders  were  studiously  removed  to  great  distances,  and  virtually 
banished  even  to  insalubrious  regions,  such  us  Upper  Amazonia  and  Matto  Grosso. 
Nevertheless,  the  army,  elated  at  its  triuinphs  over  Paraguay,  had  long  resented 
its  subordinate  position,  and  now  clamoured  for  the  first  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  few  men  who  controlled  the  republican  movement,  taking 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  offered  power  to  the  military  leaders  in  exchange  for 
the  nume  of  "  Republic,"  und  the  revolution,  more  apparent  than  real,  was  effected 
without  bloodshed  us  a  simple  "  transformation  scene." 

Since  the  end  of  the  empire,  Brazil  has  been  ruiv;i  by  soldiers,  and  in  IHyjJ 
more  than  half  of  the  provincial  governors  were  army  men.  But  the  navy,  which 
had  also  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  Paraguay  War,  especially  in  forcing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rivers,  now  found  itself  neglected  in  the  distribution  of  power.  To  the 
consequent  rivalry  between  the  military  und  naval  forces,  diversely  influenced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  oivil  element,  must  be  attributed  the  sequence  of  events  which 
were  brought  to  a  temporary  close  by  the  collapse  of  the  revolt  in  the  spring  of 
1894. 

At  the  same  time  the  army  is  not  a  force  constituted  by  the  exercise  of  any 
legitimate  national  function.  Although  there  exists  a  law  of  conscription  by  lots, 
the  regiments  are  recruited  by  voluntary  engagements  legally  limited  to  a  period 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  men  are  in  the  pay  of  the  State.  Most  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  men  of  colour,  while  the  officers  are  mainly  whites,  or 
regarded  as  such.  During  the  Paraguay  "War,  Brazil  had  as  many  as  70,000 
soldiers,  including  the  mobilised  natiouul  guards,  the  police,  and  frontier  garri- 
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Rons.  Siiico  thon  the  olToclivo  hn«  vuriod  from  15,000  to  :J0,000,  capulilfl,  in 
limo  of  war,  of  being  rupidly  rained  to  .'10,000.  The  natioiuil  guard,  which  has 
li  purely  fictitious  existeueo,  iioniiiially  coinprisoH  n  million  or  so  of  citizens. 

Tp  to  tho  recent  outbreak  the  navy  hud  been  muiutaiiicd  at  a  considorahlu 
HtroMj,'lh.  t'lider  tlie  empire  most  of  the  vessels  were  (••jinuwindod  and  manned  by 
Knglish,  AmerieanM,  und  otlior  Mtriingors.  At  proMeiit  recruits  for  this  Horvico  uro 
raised  ii\  I)ra/.il,  although  the  vessels  ore  still,  for  tho  most  part,  built  in  Kurope. 
Ships  of  smull  size  nlono  are  launched  in  tlie  various  government  dockyards  ut 
Uio,  Huhiu,  Pcrnumbueo,  Maranhilo,  and  larhirio,  near  Corumba. 

The  struggle  with  Paraguay  cost  Ilrazil  £«iO,000,000,  a  sum  whitdi  about 
represents  th  ,  resent  amount  of  the  national  debt.  The  interest  on  foreign  loans 
is  piiyablr  .n  gold,  uud  I3ruzil  has  hitherto  punctually  mot  uU  its  engagements, 

Flij.  124. — Palack  o.v  Fiscal  IsiJiND-CubTOK  House,  Bat  of  Rio. 


although  the  annual  budget  usually  shows  a  deficit.  Most  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  customs,  which  increase  by  60  per  cent,  the  mean  value  of  the 
imports.     The  expenditure  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  army  and  navy. 

Thanks  to  a  recent  fiscal  arrangement,  by  which  a  share  of  the  customs  h 
apportioned  to  the  several  States,  several  of  these  are  in  a  flourishing  financial 
position.  Thus  the  receipts  of  Jlinas  Geraes  have  increased  threefold  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  while  the  expenditure  has  advanced  ut  a  much  slower  rate. 
Similar  relations  prevail  in  Illo  de  Janeiro,  and  even  in  the  almost  uninhabited 
State  of  Amazonia,  which  has  no  debt,  and  a  considerable  yearly  excess  of  income 
over  outlay. 

Other  States  are  less  prosperous,  and  Goyaz,  Piauhy,  and  Parahyba  are  unable 
to  balance  their  accounts  without  aid  from  Congress.  But  nearly  all  depend  for  a 
part  of  their  income  on  the  love  of  gambling  which  pervades  Bruziliuu  society. 
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The  drawing  of  State  lotteries  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest  for  millions  of  the 
natives.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other  large  cities  kiosks  are  erected  at  every 
street  corner  for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  smallest  of  the  administrative  divisions  has  preserved  its  religious  designa- 
tion,/rffifMrz/rt,  which  originally  meant  a  parish,  or  "  gathering  of  the  faithful." 
In  1887  the  whole  empire  comprised  1,886  of  these  freguezias,  some  forming 
merely  a  town  ward  or  district,  others  embracing  territories  of  vast  extent.     On 

Fip.  126. — Municipalities  op  the  State  of  Rio  djs  Janeibo. 
Scale  1  :  4,000,000. 
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an  average  they  occupy  a  superficial  area  of  1,700  square  miles,  or  two-thirds  oi  a 
French  department. 

From  the  religious  standpoint,  Brazil  is  divided  into  twelve  dioceses,  two 
archbishoprics  (Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  19  vicariates  general,  and  233  ecclesi- 
astical comarcas.  In  the  civil  administration  one  or  more  freguezias  are  grouped 
in  termos,  which  coincide,  for  the  most  piirt,  with  the  mimicipios.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  termos  are  themselves  divided  into  "  municipalities,"  a  division  which, 
despite  its  great  extent,  answers  best  to  the  French  commune. 

In  tho  official  statistics  tho  r  l.ition  is  enumerated  by  municipalities. 
Hence  the  populations  of  towns  figu  »  in  most  geographical  works  are  often 
distributed  over  vast  spaces  several  iLousand  square  miles  in  extent.  The  inha- 
bitants grouped  in  the  central  nucleus,  officially  called  cidade,  "  city,"  or  villa 
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'•  town,"  are  often  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  number  given  for  the  whole  municipio. 
Hence  travellers  arriving  at  a  "  city  "  with  a  reputed  population  of  10,000  or 
20,000  find  themselves  sometimes  landed  in  a  wretched  village,  where  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  procure  "  accommodation  for  man  and  beast." 

In  1877  Brazil  comprised  altogether  as  many  as  910  inunicipaliiies,  of  which 
258  were  classed  as  cities  and  652  as  towns.  A  group  of  municipalities  consti- 
tutes a  coinaira,  which  is  defined  to  be  an  area  of  territory  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Juiz  de  Direito,  and  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  freguezias. 
Hence  some  of  the  comarcas,  especially  in  the  less  thickly  peopled  regions,  cover  a 
space  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Other  divisions  prevail  in  the  military  and  naval  administrative  departments, 
while  for  trade  purposes  and  the  collection  of  customs  Brazil  is  grouped  in 
five  prefectures— two  fluvial  (Amazons  and  Matto  Grosso),  and  three  maritime, 
those  of  the  north,  centre,  and  south. 

In  the  appendix  is  a  table  of  the  twenty  States,  with  approximate  areas  and 

populations. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Paragxiay. 

F  tlie  South  American  States,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  alone  have  no 
seaward  outlet  'through  their  own  territory.  But,  alike  in  this, 
these  llispano-Ainerican  Republics  dilfer  greatly  in  many  other 
respects.  One  occupies  the  summit  and  steep  scarps  of  a  plateau 
12,000  or  13,000  feet  abo''e  the  sea;  the  other,  comprised  like  a 
"  Mesopotamia  "  between  Iwo  large  rivers,  is  a  region  of  plains  and  low  hills,  of 
marshes  and  woodlands. 

Rut  the  two  countries  pi'escnt  certain  analogies  in  their  historic  evolution.  In 
both  regions  the  nation  was  developed  in  seclusion  from  the  outer  world,  the  Boli- 
vian on  the  islands  and  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaci,  the  Puraguayan  in 
the  clearings  of  the  great  sub-tropical  woodlands.  Their  growth  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  pulp  round  the  hard  nucleus  of  stone  fruit.  Thus  may  be 
explained  the  fact  that  Bolivia  lost  the  strip  of  territory  on  the  oceanic  slope  of 
the  Andes  which  her  neighbours  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  had  at  first  left  ia  her 
possession.  This  territory  did  not  belong  naturally  to  the  State,  but  was  a  sort  of 
dependency  assigned  to  it  by  a  purely  conventional  arrangement,  and  of  which  it 
was  deprived  by  a  fresh  convention  when  the  original  conditions  were  changed. 
Paraguay  also  still  remains  confined  to  her  forest  glades,  the  population,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  a  seaward  outlet,  having  naturally  gravitated  towards  other 
centres  of  attraction. 

A  chief  factor  in  the  hisioric  evolution  of  Paraguay  was  the  "scendancj'  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  however,  were  absolute  maste.  inly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  Their  dream  of  universal  empire  could  never  be  aught  but  an  utopia  in 
the  Old  World,  where  they  had  to  struggle  with  an  innovating  spirit,  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  their  ideal.  Yet  even  here  they  did  not  despair  of  success,  and 
there  were  times  when,  they  might  seem  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  the  control  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and  of  bending  mankind  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  framed. 
But  having  failed  before  the  ferment  of  free  thought  in  Europe,  they  might 
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still  hope  to  mould  at  pleasure  the  docile  savages  of  South  America,  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  that  region,  far  from  the  jealous  gaze  of  a  perverted  society,  consti- 
tute a  new  world  obedient  to  the  disciplinary  laws  introduced  by  them.  The 
scheme  embraced  the  whole  contineiit.  Stationed  at  first  in  their  college  of  S. 
Paulo  on  the  edge  of  the  Brazilian  plateau,  and  constantly  recruited  by  zealous 
missionaries  drawn  from  all  Christendom,  they  gradually  subdued  the  vast  inland 
regions  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  entrance  to  the  Amazonian 
plains. 

Historic  Retrospect. 

But  the  Jesuits  had  not  arrived  alone  in  these  new  lands,  and  they  soon  found 
their  work  hampered  by  the  presence  of  restless  and  unsympathetic  white  neigh- 
bours. The  Portuguese  adventurers,  the  first  to  nrrive,  aspired  to  other  things 
besides  creating  mode!  empires,  and  thought  of  little  except  enriching  themselves 
by  the  capture  of  slaves  and  the  quest  of  gold.  Hence  endless  conflicts  with  the 
"  Fathers,"  who  were  gradually  pressed  back  to  that  prrt  of  the  continent  of  which 
the  Paraguayan  republic  now  occupies  the  centre.  Here  they  at  last  found  the 
material  suitable  for  their  purpose,  meek  and  pious  neophyte*,  whose  daily  existence 
might  be  regulated  by  the  sound  of  the  church  bells.  The  whole  nation  was 
transformed  to  a  devout  flock,  telling  their  beads  and  bending  in  worship  before 
the  altar. 

But  the  modern  spirit  continued  to  dog  their  steps,  and  they  were  fain  to 
abandon  these  Paraguaj-  missions,  as  they  had  to  fly  from  those  of  Guayra. 
Nevertheless  their  impress  was  left  on  the  nation  whom  they  had  reduced,  and 
even  on  the  surrounding  populations  who  had  not  been  brought  directly  under 
their  sway.  By  constituting  these  sequestered  communities,  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  a  profane  world,  they  had  roused  a  feeling  of  antagonism,  which 
led  to  the  inevitable  conflict.  A  section  of  mankind  caiiuot  keep  aloof  from  their 
kindred,  and  the  wider  the  gap  produced  by  education  and  pursuits,  the  more 
unavoidable  becomes  the  clash. 

A  recent  illustration  of  this  truth  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  North 
American  Mormons,  who  fell  back  from  wilderness  to  wilderness  before  the  steady 
advance  of  the  backwood  settlers  in  the  Far  West.  At  lasi  they  established  them- 
selves in  a  basin  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  defended  from  invasion  by 
saline  tracts,  rugged  gorges  and  waterless  ravines.  Here  the  "  Latter-Day  Saints" 
thought  themselves  secure,  and  here,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  realised  that  vision  of 
their  dreams,  a  perfect  community  modelled  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  But  one 
day  their  implacable  enemieo,  the  "  Gentiles,"  burst  upon  their  seclusion,  tore  their 
laws  to  shreds,  and  profaned  their  temples. 

Even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  colony  of  Paraguay  kept 
apart  froiii  the  Buenos  Ayres  government,  of  which  it  was  an  official  dependency. 
Hence  when  the  Hispano -American  provinces  separated  from  the  mother-country, 
the  city  of  Asuncion,  which  had  already  revolted  in  1811,  refused  to  group  itself 
with  the  other  Argentine  colonies  under  the  hegemony  of  the  former  capital. 
S3 
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After  some  years  of  agitation,  during  which  its  independence  had  never  been 
threatened,  Paraguay  submitted  to  the  dictatorship  of  a  master,  who  succeeded  in 
closing  the  land  as  hermetically  as  China  and  Japan  were  at  that  time  closed  to  the 
"western  devils."  Under  this  ruler,  Caspar  Francia,  Paraguay  continued  tor  twenty- 
six  years  (1814 — 40)  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  outer  world.  This  strange  personality, 
born  of  a  French  father  and  half-caste  Creole  mother,  taking  Robespierre  as  his 
model,  a  theologian  and  jurist  by  education,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  for  a  moment 
turned  aside  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  proposed  to  follow.  An  ardent 
but  exclusive  patriot,  he  i-olated  Paraguay  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  wished 
his  people  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  progress  materially  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
foreign  revolutions.  Despite  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Hispuno-American  com- 
munities freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  he  permitted  no  Paraguayan  to  take  part  in 
the  war  of  emancipation,  and  refused  to  send  envoys  to  the  various  congresses 
which  assembled  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  struggle.  Absolutely  disinterested, 
he  sought  only  the  advancement  of  the  common  weal,  and  established  a  strict 
monopoly  for  the  sale  of  xnat6,  lumber,  and  all  other  produce. 

Indifferent  to  all  relations  with  foreign  powers,  he  broke  even  with  the  Holy 
See,  declared  himself  head  of  the  Paraguayan  Church,  abolished  what  remained  of 
the  Inquisition,  suppressed  the  four  surviving  convents,  modified  at  his  pleasure  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  even  the  liturgy,  and  appointed  the  parochial  clergy. 
Hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  he  nevertheless  continued  their  policy,  establishing  a  kind 
of  theocratic  system  in  which  he  was  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  dictator,  and 
certainly  no  ruler  was  ever  better  obeyed.  Such  was  t]ie  terror,  mingled  with 
admiration,  inspired  by  the  aged  recluse,  friendless  and  unloved,  whose  "  ear  was 
at  every  wall,"  that  no  Paraguayan  would  have  dared  to  utter  his  name,  or  refer 
to  him  except  as  el  Supremo,  or  even  el  Perpetuo,  as  if  he  had  already  attained 
immortality.  After  his  death  he  was  el  Difmito,  "  the  Departed,"  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense,  and  it  was  long  before  the  public  ventured  to  speak  of  the  august  person- 
age ;  at  mention  of  his  name  everyone  turned  instincti.e'y  aside,  as  if  still  fearing 
the  presence  of  some  secret  spy  or  informer 

The  dictator  was  followed  by  others  '  upez  the  Elder,  and  his  son,  Fr>inci8co 
Solano.  But  times  had  changed  ;  the  population  had  increased  with  unheard-of 
rapidity  ;  beyond  the  Parana  the  two  Argentine  provinces  of  Oorrientes  and  Entre- 
llios  had  been  settled,  and  were  now  in  direct  relation  with  the  European  world. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  two  contct-minous  States  of  Paraguay  and 
Argentina  to  avoid  friendly  or  hostile  contact. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  her  primitive  isolation,  Paraguay  now  needed  a  ■:.  a- 
ward  outlet,  to  be  obtained  "  by  fair  or  foul  meano."  Forming  an  alliance  with 
Uruguay,  which,  being  hemmed  in  between  Brazil  and  Argentina,  had  identical 
interests,  the  president  of  Paraguay  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  try  issues 
with  his  two  powerful  neighbours.  He  had  the  advantage  over  them  of  a  well- 
organised  army,  amply  iurnished  arsenals,  and  flourishing  finances  free  of  all 
public  debt.  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  invaded,  but  ho  wa-j  ai-.ahle  to  reach  the 
S3a  in  time  to  help  the  Uruguayans,  who,  as  the  result  of  an  iniorual  revolution, 
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suddenly  changed  sides  and  took  part  with  the  Argento-Brazilians  in  repelling 
the  Paraguayan  invasion.  The  little  Republic,  encircled  by  the  two  rivers,  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  as  by  a  deep  moat,  held  out  for  over  five  years  against  the  allies. 
During  this  disastrous  war,  one  of  the  most  terrible  on  record,  Paraguay  sacrificed 
all  her  able-bodied  men.  Retreating  inch  by  inch  from  one  entrenched  camp  to 
another,  from  Huinaita  to  Aquidaban,  the  heroic  army,  reduced  in  numbers,  but 
animated  by  a  patriotism  of  which  the  modern  world  oSers  no  second  example, 
still  defied  the  enemy  by  whom  ii  was  vastly  outnumbered.  On  the  battle -fields 
the  allies  iound  little  but  dead  bodies  ;  nor  all  of  these,  for  many,  fighting  lassoed 
round  the  waist  by  cords  attached  to  the  saddle-bow,  were  borne  dead  or  dying 
from  the  field  by  their  mounts.  Prisoners  tore  the  bandages  from  their  wounds ; 
the  vanquished  preferred  death  to  bondage ;  the  whole  nation  wished  to  perish,  as 
Numantium  had  perished. 

At  last  the  manhood  of  the  nation  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  war, 
famine,  and  cholera.  None  survived  except  invalids,  the  infirm,  the  women  and 
children.  Entrapped  in  a  mountain  gorge,  the  last  heroic  band  fell  with  the 
dictator. 

For  many  centuries,  during  which  nevertheless  so  much  frightful  carnage  had 
been  witnessed,  humanity  had  not  sufPered  from  such  a  terrible  struggle,  attended 
by'such  atrocious  havoc  and  ruin.  The  utter  destruction  of  this  people,  one  of  the 
best  and  kindliest  recorded  in  history,  was  primarily  due  to  the  enforced  isolation 
in  which  the  Paraguayan  nation  had  been  kept  from  the  very  first,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  collective  and  absolute  submission  with  which  it  had  been  imbued  by 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers. 

Boundaries — Extknt — Population. 

The  present  frontiers  of  Paraguay  have  been  dictated  by  the  conquerors. 
The  eastern  section,  which  constitutes  Paraguay  proper,  is  strictly  limited  by 
natural  boundaries.  Here  the  Rio  Apa,  constantly  claimed  before  the  war  by  the 
Brazilians  as  their  frontier,  now  separates  Paraguay  from  Matto  Grosso.  The 
great  bend  of  the  Parana  above  the  Paraguay  confluence  encloses  the  republic  on 
its  east  and  south  sides. 

West  of  the  Paraguay  the  whole  of  the  Gran  Chaco  solitudes  had  been 
claimed  by  Argentina,  which,  having  appropriated  the  territory  of  the  Cis- 
Parana  missions,  now  also  wished  to  annex  the  Cis-Paraguayan  section  of  the 
wilderness.  But  Brazil,  whose  obvious  interest  it  now  is  to  maintain  an  indepen- 
dent Paraguay  as  a  "  buffer  State  "  against  her  powerful  neighbours,  failed  to 
support  the  claims  of  Argentina,  and  the  question,  on  being  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  United  States,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Paraguay.  The  Rio 
Pilcomayo  thus  became  the  parting  line,  and  all  the  inter-fluvial  territory  between 
the  Paraguay  and  i-he  Parana  was  declared  Puraguayan  domain. 

Thanks  to  this  addition  Paraguay  no  longer  remains  the  smallest  of  the  South 
American  republics.     But  although  larger  in  extent,  she  is  greatly  inferior  in 
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population  to  Uruguay,  Laving  (1898)  not  more  than  530,000  inhabitants 
scattered  over  an  urea  of  nearly  100,000  square  Jiiilcs.  Most  of  this  region  is,  in 
fact,  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  the  settled  part  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
enclave  on  the  river  between  the  desert  and  the  forest.  Asuncion,  the  capital, 
is  enclosed  by  a  semi-oval  tract  of  cultivated  land  some  2,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  to  this  tract  the  true  Paraguay  is  at  present  mainly  limited.  A  small 
town  and  a  few  forest  clearings  are  the  only  traces  of  man  on  the  banks  of  the 

Fig.  120. — Former  Limits  Claimed  and  Present  Limits  of  Paraquat. 
Beale\  :  14,000,000. 


Territory  formerly  olaimed. 


Preaent  Territory. 
ii_810Hiles. 


Parana.  And  this  narrow  domain  enjoys  little  more  than  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence. In  case  of  ruptare  with  any  of  her  powerful  neighbours,  Paraguay  would 
be  utterly  helpless  in  the  presence  of  her  former  conquerors. 


Uz 


Progkess  of  Discovkrv. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation  Paraguay  had  attracted 
explorers,  and  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Asuncion  is  even  anterior  to  the 
definite  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  colony  of  Paraguay  had  already  been 
constituted  in  1536,  under  Juan  de  Ayolas  and  nearly  the  whole  space  at  present 
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oceupitd  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Tucutnan,  Cordoba,  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
governed  from  Asuncion.  The  navigable  waters  were  surveyed  as  far  as  Matto 
Grosso,  and  the  mainstream  was  brought  into  connection  with  the  Andean  valleys 
by  routes  traced  across  the  plains  of  Bolivia. 

But,  be5'ond  the  names  of  the  regions  traversed,  and  the  most  summary 
reports  on  the  general  relief  of  the  land,  Spain  communicated  nothing  to  Europe 
oil  the  subject  of  her  possessions  in  the  centre  ol  the  continent.  All  that  was 
known  came  from  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  aborigines.  The  true  character  of  the  country  was  not  revealed  till  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  thanks  to  the  explorations  of  Azara,  who  spent  twenty 
years  visiting  every  part  of  the  Plato  river  and  its  affluents.  Towards  1821 
Aim^  Bonplund,  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Francia,  was  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  continue  for  nine  years  his  botanical  researches,  completed 
since  the  war  by  Balp,nsa.  Rengger  and  Longchamp  were  also  forcibly  detained 
for  several  years  in  Paraguay,  which  benefited  by  their  studies.  Later  a  few 
sailors  and  diplomatists  received  permission  to  ascend  and  descend  the  course  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  the  results  of  their  explorations  have  also  been  published. 

Leverger,  a  Frenchman  who  became  a  naturalised  Brazilian  under  the  name 
of  Baron  de  Melga<;o,  began  his  survey  of  the  river  in  1846,  and  prepared  charts 
of  its  valley  from  its  sources  to  the  Parana  confluence.  In  1853  the  United 
States  obtained  permission  for  the  Water  Witch,  under  Thomas  Page,  to  ascend 
the  river  and  its  Bermejo,  Pilcomayo,  and  Otuquis  affluents.  Six  years  afterwards 
Mouchez  also  ascended  the  Paraguay  during  his  great  voyage  of  circumuavigutiou 
round  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent. 

But  the  main  problem  of  a  practicable  waterway  by  the  Pilcomayo  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  remained  unsolved,  and  even  now  is  but  half  solved.  The 
journey  is  known  to  be  possible,  though  beset  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  to  explore  the  Pilcomayo  has  been 
entirely  successful ;  but  they  have  established  the  fact  that,  without  extensive 
hydraulic  works,  this  river  can  be  of  little  service  in  fucilitatiug  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Plate  estuary  and  the  Andes. 

Neverthoiess  intercourse  between  the  surrounding  peoples  cannot  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  developed  and  facilitated  across  these  low-lying  watery 
plains.  Progress  is  already  being  made  from  three  different  directions — 
from  Bolivia  by  the  settlement  of  the  upland  valleys  ;  from  Argentina  by 
the  gradual  extension  of  tillage  over  the  plains  of  Gran  Chaco  ;  lastly  from 
Paraguay  by  the  ever-advancing  camping  grounds  of  the  woodman  and  the 
establishment  of  cattle  runs  on  the  open  steppe  lands.  Although  published 
in  fragments  and  difficult  to  harmonise,  the  itineraries  of  explorers  are 
nevertheless  valuable  documents  already  available  for  the  future  map  of  the 
Republic.  At  present  little  has  appeared  except  thr  survey  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Jujuy  and  of  the  other  rivers  explorrrl  by  Bourgade,  together  with  the 
official  surveys  of  the  northern  frontier.    '  s  map  of  Paraguay  is  certainly 


by  far  the  best  as  well  as  the  largest  hit 


-jlished.     It  is  baaed  on  his  own 
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observations  inude  in  the  years  1887-88,  on  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
of  the  Boundiiry  Commission  of  1871-73,  and  on  the  nmps  prepared  by  Mouchez 
and  Toeppen.  An  excellent  reprint  of  thin  map  accompunies  Mr.  E,  G.  Rnven- 
stein's  English  edition  of  Hourgade's  work  on  Paraguay.* 

Physical  Features. 

Paraguay,  forming  geographically  a  southern  extension  of  Matto  Grosso,  is 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  heights  which  continue  southwards  to  the  watershed  of 
the  Parexi  plateau.  About  the  sources  of  the  Apa,  this  divide  between  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  affluents  is  commonly  known  as  the  Sierra  Amanibay.  One  of 
its  ridges,  which,  by  arresting  the  Parana  waters,  gives  rise  to  the  Guayra  Falls, 
takes  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Mbarucayu  (Maracaju).  These  crests,  forming  the 
political  frontier  towards  Brazil,  are  nowhere  high  enough  to  prevent  hunters  and 
i/rrbafcroH  (yerba  mate  gatherers)  from  passing  from  one  slope  to  the  other.  They 
were  crossed  by  Sandulio  Sosa  and  by  Bourgade  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jujuy,  and  although  not  yet  measured,  the  summits  of  the  Amambay  and  Maracaju 
ridges  would  appear  to  fall  below  3,500  feet.  The  expression  Cordillera  de  Ion 
Monks,  that  is,  "  Forest  Range,"  locally  applied  to  them,  shows  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  exploration  of  the  country  is  due  not  so  mucb  to  these  ridges  them- 
selves as  to  the  dense  tangle  of  vegetation  covering  their  slopes. 

South  of  the  Maracaju  bifurcation  the  divide  is  continued  in  the  interior,  not 
by  a  regular  chain,  but  by  a  succession  of  heights  and  rising-grounds,  hyperboli- 
cally  called  "  sierras  "  and  "  Cordilleras."  Here  and  there  the  horizon  is  limited 
or  indicated  by  a  few  lomas  ("hills"),  or  rcrritos,  isolated  eminences,  and  a  last 
ridge  striking  across  the  bed  of  the  Parana  forms  the  Apipe  rapids  below  Villa 
Encarnacion.  But  the  whole  region  between  the  parallel  of  the  Guayra  Falls  on 
the  Parana  and  San  Pedro  on  the  Paraguay  (24°  S.  latitude)  continues  to  iiiclii.e 
gently  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  Towards  the  south-weet  corner  near  the 
confluence  of  the  two  mainstreams  the  elevated  plateau  falls  abruptly  in  cliffs 
and  bluffs  limited  by  the  shores  of  an  ancient  sea,  which  is  now  represented  by 
lagoons,  morasses,  and  grassy  tracts  scarcely  rising  above  the  fluvial  level. 

Sandstones  prevail  in  most  of  the  hilly  ranges,  while  the  plains  are  formed  of 
argillaceous  beds  and  sandy  stones  belonging  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  In  some 
districts  are  seen  volcanic  cones,  such  as  the  Cerro  Tacumbu  just  below  Asuncion, 
and  farther  east  the  Sierra  d'Acay  (2,000  feet)  near  the  sources  of  the  Mbuarapey 
affluent  of  the  Tibicuary.  Earthquakes  are  often  felt,  and  numerous  mineral 
springs  rise  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Vast  spaces  are  covered  with  a  red  earth,  which  in  some  places  is  several 
yards  thick,  and  which  is  deeply  ravined  near  the  running  waters.  Some  of  the 
fertile  tracts  about  Asuncion  belong  to  this  formation,  which  contains  numerous 
well  -preserved  shells  constantly  washed  up  by  the  rains.     As  in  S.  Paulo,  this  red 

•  Paragimu.  the  Land  and  People,  4r.,  by  Dr.  E.  de  Bourgade  La  Dardye,  English  Edition,  edited  by 
E.  O.  Bavenstein,  1802. 
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Boil  is  extremely  rich,  ivnd  grows  excellent  tobacco.  Tho  bluck  uUuvia  deposited 
by  the  inundutions  are  also  very  fertile  in  some  favoured  districts ;  but  in  many 
places  they  consist  of  ar/jillaceous  layers,  which  when  dry  bi-come  very  hard, 
forming  a  sub-soil  impenetrable  to  the  plough.  Elsewhere  the  Hurface  is  strewn 
with  a  fine  sand  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  quartzoso  rooks,  and  producing 
nothing  but  tufts  of  scanty  grasses.  In  the  hills  all  minerals,  except  iron  and 
salt,  are  rare. 


Rivers. 

The  Parana  belongs  to  the  republic  only  on  its  right  bank  between  the 
Guayra  Falls  and  its  confluence  with  tho  Paraguay,  which  in  its  lower  course 
traverses  the  State  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  The  Paraguay  flows  in  a  sluggish 
sinuous  stream  about  1,000  feet  broad  in  t^  ^  normal  direction  from  north  to  south. 
During  the  summer  floods  it  rises  over  20  feet  above  the  Parana  confluence,  and 
at  this  period  the  flood  waters  cover  the  plains  on  both  sides,  stemming  the  current 
of  the  affluents,  but  developing  no  great  lakes  Jike  those  of  Matto  Grosso,  ex- 
cept in  the  low-lying  tracts  above  the  confluence.  It  receives  far  more  copious 
contributions  from  the  east  than  from  the  west,  a  fact  partly  due  to  the  extremely 
slight  incline  in  Gran  Chaco,  where  the  flood  waters  spread  out  in  vast  shallow 
basins,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  immense  loss  by  evaporation. 

South  of  the  Apa,  forming  the  frontier  towards  Biazil,  the  Paraguay  is 
joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  picturesque  Aquidaban,  and  lower  down  by  the 
Ipane  and  the  Jujuy,  the  last  mentioned  being  navigable  by  boats  throughout 
most  of  its  course,  which  is  interrupted  only  by  a  single  cataract  below  the  superb 
cascade  discovered  by  the  Yerbateros  in  1879.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Paraguay 
the  largest  eastern  affluent  is  the  Tibicuary,  which  winds  in  enormous  bends 
through  marshy  plains,  formerly  a  licustrine  basin,  still  represented  by  the  exten- 
sive freshwater  Ipoa  lagoon  below  Asuncion. 

On  the  right  (west)  side,  the  chief  affluent  is  the  Pilcomayo  (Piscu-Moyu, 
"  Bird-River "),  which  so  many  modern  travellers  have  vainly  attempted  to 
thoroughly  explore,  although  ascended  in  1721,  a  great  distance  above  the 
confluence  ("  «i64  leagues"?)  by  the  Jesuit  Gabriel  Patino  with  a  party  of 
seventy  priests,  Spanish  soldiers  and  Guarani  Indians.  But  Putino,  attacked  by 
the  fierce  Toba  nation,  was  compelled  to  return  before  reaching  Bolivia.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  Castaiiares,  also  a  Jesuit,  navigated  the  stream  for  83  days 
without  penetrating  to  Bolivia,  and,  during  a  second  expedition,  he  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians. 

Then  followed  after  a  long  interval  the  Bolivian  expedition  under  General 
Margariilos,  which  failed  to  get  much  below  las  Juntas,  that  is,  the  "Junction  " 
of  the  two  main  head  streams.  The  next  year  another  party  pushed  farther 
down,  but  the  current  becoming  shallower  instead  of  deeper,  the  boats  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  explorers  retraced  their  steps  from  a  point  at  an  unknown 
distancj  above  the  Paraguay  confluence. 


i 
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In  1R82,  Crevnux,  uftcr  his  brilHimt  discoveries  in  Qiiiiinii,  atfemptorl  to 
descend  the  Pih'omayo  ;  but  ubout  niidway  he  wiis  massacred  with  neiiily  all  his 
party  by  the  formidable  Tubus,  who  in  the  eightocnth  century  had  driven  back 
I'atino  and  killed  Castunaroe.  Crevuux  was  followed  by  Kontuna,  who  surveyed 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  in  the  Toba  territory;  Feilberjj;,  who  ascended  KJO 
miles  to  the  rapids,  which  he  was  unable  to  surmount ;  Tliouar  and  Campos,  who 
deseended  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Crovaux,  and  then  reached  the  Paraguay 
by  an  overland  route  across  the  plains  ;  John  Pago,  son  of  the  explorer  of  the 
Paraguay,  who  died  in  1890,  worn  out  by  nine  months  of  surveys  on  the  Pilco- 

Pig.  127. — The  Piloomayo. 
Scale  1  :  4,000,000. 


94  Miles. 


mayo ;  lastly,  Olaf  Storm,  who  in  the  same  year  overcame  the  rapids  and  then 
went  astray  in  a  sea  of  floating  vegetation. 

On  the  Bolivian  frontier,  as  well  as  in  its  lower  reaches,  the  Pilcomayo  is 
navigable  by  river  craft  of  considerable  size ;  but  towards  its  middle  course  it 
spreads  over  a  level  plain,  where  the  current  is  too  feeble  to  excavate  a  deep  or 
permanent  channel.  In  1844  the  Margarines  expedition  was  arrested  in  a  sandy 
plain  where  the  stream,  dammed  up  by  a  barrier  of  snags,  ramified  into  about 
sixty  branches  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  and  even  disappearing  in  the 
ground.  During  the  floods  the  whole  of  the  region  is  a  vast  hanado,  "  drowned 
land,"  "  slough,"  choked  with  islets  of  floating  plants.     Lower  down  the  incline 
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l)oc()ineH  iiioro  ilecidod,  mid  tho  wiitor  Howh,  not  in  (i  rocky  l»od,  but  ovtT  layers 
(if  foMca,  an  extremely  teniieiouH  wliite  cliiy,  prolmbly  Huiinc,  for  the  I'ilcoinuyo 
disclmrj^eM  brackiHli  wiiterH  into  the  I'aniginiy. 

It  was  lonjf  mippoHod  that  iti  niauths  '' '^1  fre(jiiently  sliifled  ;  but  lateral 
chauiicla,  false  rivers  and  ereeks  may  pwio'y  have  wrongly  been  taken  for 
branches  of  the  Pileotrnyo.  The  pres'  :,f  month  joins  the  Paraguay  three  miles 
below  Asuncion,  opposite  the  Lambare  blulf.     Hut  in  1721  the  ehitf  branch  was 


Fig.    128, — ViKW   TAKEN   ON  TUB   I'lLCOMAVO 
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Stated,  to  be  "  nine  leagues,"  or  about  26  miles  away.  The  llio  Oonfuso,  which 
reaches  the  Paraguay  22  miles  above  Asuncion,  is  a  different  river,  and  not  an  arm 
of  the  Pilcomayo,  as  shown  by  its  much  more  saline  water.  But  when  in  flood 
the  two  streams  may  perhaps  communicate  through  the  intervening  banados.  On 
the  other  h-ind  the  Araguay-Guazu,  explored  in  1?<86  by  Fernandez  for  440  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  probably  branches  off  from  the  Pilcomayo 
about  the  middle  part  of  its  course.     B(  th  streams  resemble  each  other  in  their 
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t;  moriil  iiMpcct,  (emporatun?  and  flight  dogroo  of  Hiilinity,  und  the  tonn  Ara^uuy 
^Amuquay)  has  boon  appliod  by  tho  natives  to  tlio  I'ilco?nayo  properly  «>  callod. 

It  isnowgonoruUy  adniittodthatthol'ilconmyoisnotinitsproMont  condition  nuvi- 
gublo,  and  that  it  ih  consequently  usolcss  an  a  commercial  highway  botwuon  Holiviu 
and  I'araguiiy.  Hut  some  enginocrs  huvo  Hiiggosted  that  it  might  bo  niado  avail- 
ablo  by  canalisation.  Such  an  idea  is  pronounced  visionary  by  JJourgade,  who 
pointH  out  that  it  would  involve  an  outlay  only  to  bo  incurred  in  densely  peopled 
regions,  or  on  great  international  highways  such  n»  the  Suez  Canal.  The  cost 
would  bo  enormous,  without  any  prospect  of  udccpiato  returns  on  tho  outlay.  The 
population  is  too  scanty  in  both  regions  to  hope  for  any  groat  dovolopmont  of 
traffic;  nor  are  tho  surrounding  disr..  s  suitaUle  for  settlement,  as  they  consist 
for  tho  most  part  of  saline  sandy  waste..  ..ti  mai  hy  clays,  unfit  either  for  tillage, 
stock  breeding,  or  the  permanent  residence  ol'  'lie  white  race. 

In  its  lower  course  below  the  Tibicuary,  the  Paraguay  is  joined  on  its  right 
bank  by  the  Argentine  Rio  Bermejo,  whose  red  current  flows  a  long  way  side  by 
side  without  mingling  with  the  whitish  waters  of  tho  main  stream.  Beyond 
the  confluence  the  I'araguaj  develops  two  groat  bends,  ono  of  which  washes  cliffs 
20  feet  high,  where  till  recesitly  stood  the  formidable  Paraguayan  stronghold 
of  Humaito.  A  little  farther  on  it  joins  tho  Parana  through  the  IVea  Jiomn, 
three  shifting  channels  of  unequal  vnlume.  The  tract,  over  125  miles  wide, 
which  stretched  along  lioth  sides  of  lhi>  Parana  about  tho  confluence,  and  which 
is  still  studded  with  shallow  marsh  waters,  was  certainly  at  ono  time  the  bed  of 
an  inland  sea,  whore  the  two  great  rivers  converged. 

This  basin  hud  a  double  discharge  through  the  Lower  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay  southwards  to  the  Piute  estuary.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  in- 
land sea,  the  rivers  long  continued  to  wander  over  tho  plains  in  search  of  a  decided 
channel.  Even  still  certain  marshy  tracts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Paraguayan 
Mesopotamia  have  the  meindering  aspect  of  rivers  that  have  overflowed  their 
banks 


Climate. 

The  almost  uninhabited  northern  part  of  Paraguay  is  traversed  by  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  so  that  the  more  settled  southern  districts  lie  entirely  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  with  its  alternating  seasons,  as  in  West  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the 
natives  scarcely  recognise  any  contrasts  except  those  of  winter  and  summer.  The 
transition  is  sudden,  and  the  spring  season  is  all  the  less  noticed  that  most  of  the 
trees  preserve  their  foliage  throughout  the  winter.  Drought  far  more  than  cold 
causes  them  to  shed  their  leaves,  and  oranges,  the  characteristic  fruit  of  the  Para- 
guay gardens,  ripen  in  winter. 

The  temperature  ranges  from  torrid  heats  to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  grass 
sparkles  with  hoar  frost,  especially  in  the  southern  savannas  exposed  to  intense 
nocturnal  radiation.  But  these  frosts  do  little  harm  except  to  the  sugar-canes, 
whose  tissues  are  disturbed  by  the  sudden  thaw  at  sunrise. 
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Like  the  temperature,  the  winds,  which  generally  follow  the  courao  of  the 
river  either  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  ure  also  subject  to  abrupt 
changes,  which  are  much  felt,  especially  by  immigrants.  The  most  dominant 
wind  is  a  kind  of  sirocco  from  Matto  Grosso,  which  in  summer  makes  the  atmo- 
sphere almost  stifling,  even  at  night.  On  the  other  hand  the  southern  wind,  at 
times  confounded  with  the  pampero,  causes  lung  complaints,  arrests  the  vege- 
tation, and  occasionally  even  destroys  the  crops.  The  pleasant  easterly  breezes, 
which  temper  both  the  hot  and  cold  weather,  are  unfortunately  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  rains,  far  more  copious  in  the  east  than  on  the  western  plains,  full  usually 
at  the  equinoxes,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  thunderstorms  and  gales, 
called  rentarrones.  On  the  whole  the  country  suffers  more  from  drought  than 
from  excessive  moisture* 

Dr.  BouTgade,  who  made  a  special  study  of  the  climatic  conditions,  considers 
Paraguay  to  be  a  perfectly  salubrious  region,  and  well  suited  for  European  settle- 
ment. A  perpetual  spring  prevails  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  although  the 
other  three  months  are  undeniably  hot,  the  heat  is  less  scorching  than  it  is  in 
Matto  Grosso,  Venezuela,  and  many  other  parts  of  South  America.  Even  in  the 
hot  season  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  heavy  rains,  which  have  the  effect  of 
refreshing  the  atmosphere  and  lowering  the  temperature. 

Except  small-pox,  on  the  decrease  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  there 
are  no  epidemics,  and  very  little  malaria  beyond  the  thinly  peopled  eastern  dis- 
tricts, which  are  subject  to  an  intermittent  fever  locally  called  chucbo.  Endemics 
also  are  rare,  but  rheumatic  affections,  anaemia,  and  other  disorders  of  the  blood,  due 
to  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  are  common  enough.  In  a  word,  this  authority 
holds  that  "  Paraguay  offers  a  promising  field  for  immigration,  the  climate  being 
both  temperate  and  healthy,  a  combination  that  is  not  always  found."  t 

Flora — Fauna. 

Paraguay  belongs  rather  to  the  Brazilian  than  to  the  Argentine  botanical 
zone,  and  its  rivers  are  bordered  by  leafy  forests  resembling  the  mattas  of  Brazil. 
The  trees,  which  present  a  great  variety  of  forms,  have  for  the  most  part  an 
extremely  close  texture ;  hence  they  do  not  naturally  float,  and  to  form  rafts 
they  have  to  be  made  buoyant  by  means  of  reeds  and  wood  with  thick  sap.  They 
are  also  hard  to  burn,  but  yield  an  excellent  charcoal.  In  an  industrial  region 
they  would  supply  admirable  building  material,  cabinet  and  dyewoods.  The 
caraguata,  a  species  of  bromeliacea,  yields  a  far  finer  and  stronger  thread  than 
that  of  hemp.     The  caranday  and  other  pulms  intermingle  with  the  araucaria, 


•  Meteorological  conditions  of  Asuncion  : — 


Lat.                    AUitnda 

Temperature. 

Bainr  Daya. 
79 

TtainbU 

%tP  16'             330  feet 

^  Mln. 
14°  Fahr. 

Mean. 
70' 

Max. 
101° 

66  inches 

r  Op.  «■<.,  p.  73. 
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whicli  in  some  districts  is  an  exotic  introduced  by  the  Jesuits — hence  its  name, 
arboi  (Ic  Inn  Misioiicfi,  "  Mission  tree." 

To  the  arborescent  flora  of  spontaneous  growth  the  people  are  indebted  for 
the  staple  of  their  export  trude,  yerba  mate.  Besides  the  forests,  which  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  east  of  the  Paraguay,  stretches  of  savannas  occur 
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here  and  there,  nearly  all  occupied  by  waving  seas  of  the  macega  grass,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The  hard  stalk  and  sharp  blades  of  this  plant 
make  travelling  extren)cly  difficult,  and  even  dangerous. 

Like  the  flora,  the  fauna  belongs  to  the  Brazilian  zone.       There  are  three 
species    of    monkeys,   blood-sucking    vampires,    jaguars,   pumas,    tapirs,    besides 
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the  capyvara,  boa,  crocodile,  termites,  ants,  and  their  enemy,  the  tumanoir. 
The  nandu  ostrich  frequents  the  campos,  though  in  far  fewer  numbers  than  in 
Argentina.  For  certain  species  the  Paraguay  river  forms  a  divide,  and  the  faunas 
on  either  side  present  a  great  contrast,  especially  since  the  left  bank  has  been 
settled  by  the  white  colonists,  who  seldom  venture  to  enter  the  Chaco  region  on 
the  opposite  side.  According  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Chaco  means  "  hunting- 
ground,"  and  these  plains  are  still  roamed  by  multitudes  of  animals  pursued  by 
the  wild  Indians. 

Of  the  carnivora  by  far  the  most  formidable  is  the  jaguar,  which  is  said  to  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  off  an  ox  or  a  horse.  It  avoids  the  haunts  of  men,  and, 
despite  the  statements  of  some  travellers  to  the  contrary,  will  scarcely  ever  attack 
human  beings.  "  Many  a  time,"  writes  Bourgade,  "  I  and  my  companions  met 
one  in  the  underwood,  and  it  never  failed  to  give  a  savage  growl  and  to  bound 
rapidly  away ;  and  often,  as  a  group  of  them  have  collected  round  my  encamp- 
ment, I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  it — in 
fact,  we  became  so  accustomed  to  them  that,  when  we  were  tired,  we  would  let  our 
fires  go  out,  and  ourselves  fall  off  to  sleep  without  the  precaution  of  providing  a 
sentinel.  Ever  and  again  we  might  be  aroused  by  the  cracking  noise  of  a  branch 
giving  way  under  the  weight  of  the  brute,  and  on  looking  out  we  could  see  its 
eyes  flashing  in  the  darkness  ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  an  attack."  * 

Another  less  known  beast  of  prey  is  the  aguara-guazu  (Canis  Azarce),  a  species 
of  wild  dog  sometimes  over  30  inches  long,  with  tawny  hair  and  a  black  stripe 
down  the  back,  very  long  legs,  pointed  nose,  long  bushy  tail  like  that  of  the  fox. 
It  haunts  awampy  districts  and  hunts  at  night,  making  a  peculiar  hoarse  bark 
which  can  be  heard  a  great  distance  off.  The  natives  assert  that  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  jaguar,  often  with  success. 

Game  still  abounds  almost  everywhere,  and  according  to  Bourgade  it  would 
be  set  .'cely  possible  to  find  another  region  where  the  sportsman  could  find  more 
scope  for  his  pursuits,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  large  and  small  animals,  such  as 
tapirs,  crocodiles,  peccaries,  deer,  antelopes,  and  many  spacies  of  birds.  "  Could 
Europeans  only  know  what  is  offered  them  in  Paraguay,  they  would  not  be  long 
in  resorting  to  it  as  eagerly  as  they  now  make  their  way  to  Scotland  or  the 
Caucasus."  t  '  - 


Inhabitants — The  Guarani. 

In  Paraguay  the  great  bulk  of  the  aborigines  were  of  Guarani  stock,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  settled  districts  are  still  mainly  Guarani  half-breeds. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  their  civilisation  must  have  given  them  a 
certain  ascendancy,  for  the  Guarani  language  was  sufficiently  diffused  to  be 
adopted  as  the  kngua  geral,  or  common  speech  amongst  the  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations between  the  Oyapok  and  Paraguay  rivers.     The  "general  language"  had 

•  Parag-iay,  the  Land  and  People,  ^c,  p.  64. 
t  iA.  p.  68. 
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its  origin,  not  in  the  Jesuit  establishment  of  Porto  Seguro,  as  stated  by  Martina, 
but  in  the  native  market- places,  whence  it  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

In  the  eastern  forests  there  still  survive  a  few  peaceful  groups  of  Coaguas 
(Coyagua)  and  other  Indians,  who  keep  aloof,  although  conscious  of  their  kinship 
with  the  other  Guarani,  whose  religious  ceremonies,  bequeathed  by  the  Jesuits,  they 
imitate  in  a  rude  way.  To  the  same  stock  belong  the  Apitares  ("  Inland  People") 
a  nation  of  potters  and  weavers,  who  occupy  the  territory  between  the  sources  of 
the  Jujuy  and  the  Guayra  Falls. 

The  Guarani  are  amongst  those  aborigines  of  America  who  approach  nearest 
to  the  Mongolic  type.  Nearly  all  of  short  stature,  averaging  about  4  feet  2  or 
3  inches,  stout  and  thick  set,  with  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  and  yellow-brown 
complexion,  they  have  a  round  face  with  low  narrow  brow,  slightly  oblique  eyes 
and  coarse  black  hair. 

On  the  Paraguay  above  Asuncion  dwelt  the  Payaguas,  a  vigorous  race  of 
fishers,  taller  than  the  Guarani,  with  narrower  features  and  more  delicate  frames. 
Most  of  them  perished  in  the  incessant  wars  with  the  Spanitirds,  and  the  few 
survivors  were  removed  to  Asuncion,  where,  before  the  war,  they  still  numbered 
about  600  ;  but  nearly  all  fell  in  the  various  battles,  and  in  1878  only  17  remained 
of  the  whole  tribe.  They  were  excellent  craftsmen  and  even  artists,  designing 
elegant  arabesques  and  fictile  vases,  modelling  in  clay  or  carving  in  wood 
statuettes  with  extremely  life-like  expression.  The  Payaguay  language,  which 
ditfered  fundamentally  from  the  Guarani,  was  so  difficult  to  pronounce,  that  no 
Paraguayan  could  ever  learn  it.  Certain  words  resembled  deep  sighs  far  more 
than  the  sounds  of  articulate  speech. 

The  lionguas  and  the  Mbayas,  members  of  the  Guaycuru  family,  have  not 
entirelv  disappeared,  a  few  still  surviving  in  Chaco,  opposite  Villa  Concepcion. 
In  the  same  district,  but  a  little  farther  north,  facing  the  Apa  confluence,  live 
the  Angaites,  who  still  number  about  1,600.  They  are  a  remnant  of  the  warlike 
tribes,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  surrounded  and  massacred  Ayolas's 
little  armed  band. 


The  Ampons  and  Tobas. 

Few  also  survive  of  the  famous  Abipon  nation,  who  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  still  occupied  a  vast  territory  in  the  south  of  the  present 
Paraguay  and  beyond  the  Parana,  as  well  as  in  Gran  Chaco.  Although  never  very 
numerous,  at  no  time  mustering  1,000  fighting  men,  they  were  much  dreaded  by 
the  settlers,  especially  when  they  had  learnt  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  train  and  mount  the  horses  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into 
the  pampas  region.  In  about  fifty  years  the  Abipons  with  their  Mocovi  allies 
were  stated  to  have  captured  about  100,000  horses  from  the  whites.  "  The  land 
is  ours,"  they  said,  "  and  all  that  it  produces  belongs  to  us." 

These  terrible  warriors  had  no  chiefs,  properly  so  called  ;  the  leader  in  their 
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predutory  expeditions  was  an  equal,  whoso  strength,  skill  or  energy  inspired  con- 
hdencc,  but  who  after  the  battle  enjoyed  no  further  privilege.  They  hunted  the 
jtiguar  and  eat  its  flesh  in  order  to  assimilate  its  strength,  and  for  analogous 
reasons  despised  the  '.lesh  of  peaceful  animals.  They  were  firm  believers  in  metem- 
psychosis, supposing  that  cowards  and  bud  people  passed  into  the  bodies  of 
noxious  reptiles,  while  they  themselves  became  the  associates  of  the  teal  who 
hovered  in  flocks  above  the  lagoons.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  became  Christians,  but  since  then  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  nation,  being  either  mergtd  in  the  surrounding  populations,  or  swept 
Hway  by  epidemics. 

The  Tobas,  old  allies  and  perhaps  kinsmen  of  the  Abipons,  not  only  still 
survive  but  even  maintain  their  independence  as  a  powerful  and  aggressive 
nation.  They  have  often  attacked  the  Paraguayan  and  Argentine  settlements  in 
Chaco,  and  the  disastrous  end  of  more  than  one  expedition  to  the  Pilcomayo 
valley  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  enter  their  territory.  They  roum  both  sides 
of  that  river  far  to  the  north  and  south,  and  they  have  been  met  in  the  whole 
region  from  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  westwards  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
They  are  a  tall  race,  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  high,  with  thick  skin  "  like 
an  ox-hide,"  so  that  they  can  walk  even  on  thorny  ground  without  sandals. 
From  the  marshy  nature  of  the  land  they  have  acquired  the  curious  habit  of 
always,  even  on  dry  ground,  raising  the  foot  at  every  step  vertically  to  the 
level  of  tJae  knee.  In  the  central  regions  they  still  insert  wooden  discs  in  the 
ear-lobe,  whence  the  term  Oregudos  and  Orejoues,  "  big-eared,"  applied  to  them 
as  well  as  to  others  in  Amazonia  by  the  Spaniards.  The  women  tattoo  them- 
selves with  straight  and  circular  lines  in  blue  and  red,  and  apparently  also 
dye  the  hair,  which  passes  from  the  normal  black  to  a  chestnut,  and  even  a 
yellow  shade. 

The  Tobas  cultivate  no  Lind,  lead  the  nomad  life  of  hunters  and  fishers,  are 
much  given  to  drunken  orgies,  and  from  childhood  upwards  are  habituated  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed.  Through  filial  pity  the  children  often  despatch  their  sick 
parents,  and  after  the  battle  the  warriors  bring  the  mangled  remains  of  the  slain 
to  their  women,  reserving  the  head  and  hnif  for  themselves. 

When  a  woman  dies  mother  and  iu;  i/»^.  are  buried  together.  On  reaching 
the  age  of  puberty,  girls  are  secluded  for  u  few  days,  and  then  entertained  with 
a  great  feast,  accompanied  by  much  singing,  music  and  dancing.  Amongst  the 
Tobas  the  marriage  rite  is  extremely  simple.  The  suitor  accepted  by  the  young 
woman's  father  goes  off  to  the  hunt,  kills  some  large  game,  and  lays  it  at  the 
feet  of  his  betrothed,  as  a  proof  of  his  strength,  courage,  and  power  to  support 
a  wife  and  family.  Married  folks  sleep  with  their  feet  turned  to  the  east,  in 
order  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  their  soles  and  teach  them  to  walk  in  the 
right  path,  for  the  day-god  diA'usefi  all  virtue  through  his  rays.  The  Tobas  are 
strict  monogamists,  the  women  being  of  an  extremely  jealous  temperament  and 
admitting  no  partner  in  the  domestic  circle.  At  the  least  sign  of  rivalry  the 
matter  is  settled  by  a  duel,  which  often  ends  fatally.     Stripped  to  the  waist,  the 
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loins  pirdird  with  u  juguar  skin,  the  two  furies  arm  themselves  with  u  sharp  bono 
or  some  other  cutting  implement,  whieh  they  seek  to  plunt  in  the  breust  or 
body  of  their  anttigonist,  the  men  assisting  with  imperturbuble  gravity  ut  the 
deadly  combat. 

Among  these  Toba  Indians  are  many  Ilispano- American  refugees,  who  have 
mude  their  escape  from  runiguiiy,  (Jorrientes,  and  Santiiigo.  JJut  they  are  not 
easily  detected,  ex(!ept  by  the  hair  on  their  face.  "  Men  who  have  but  a  little 
white  blood  in  their  veins,  and  only  a  few  points  of  the  Europeim  type,  become 
still  leas  distinguishabio  in  the  costume  of  Adam  before  the  Full  and  after  years 
of  an  Indian  life.  A  youth,  however,  who  hud  been  stolen  when  a  child,  had 
retained  his  natural  light-brown  hair,  and  his  face  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
his  parentage.  Another  Christian  was  u  chief.  lie  was  a  certain  Viucenzino, 
formerly  the  manager  of  on  estunciu  at  Santiago,  where  ho  was  well  known, 
lie  was  u  fine  tall  man,  sunburnt,  und  with  a  short  grizzled  beard.  He  uttered 
very  few  words,  and  affected  to  be  unable  to  express  himself  in  Custiliun.  This 
was  an  artifice  to  avoid  rousing  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  Indianized 
Christians  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  an  enemy's  language  that  is  not  understood 
by  themselves.  Such  Christians,  therefore,  remain  mute  and  motionless  us 
statues. 

"  Fortune  for  a  long  time  has  favoured  the  Tobas,  who  occupy  the  best  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  being  about  sixty  leagues,  or,  if  measured 
by  the  windings  of  the  river,  a  hundred.  By  secret  trading  with  Corrientes 
und  the  Paraguayan  Republic,  they  have  provided  themselves  with  firearms. 
Moreover,  being  farthest  from  the  continually  advancing  Christian  frontier,  they 
receive  a  considerable  contingent  of  the  convicts,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
In  this  way  the  Vilelas  and  the  Chiulipos  have  become  mixed  with  them,  and  the 
case  will  be  the  same  with  the  Mocovitos,  who  live  in  the  south-west,  along  the 
frontiers  of  Santa  F^  and  Santiago,  and  whose  language  is  not  dissimilar,  many 
words  being  identical."  * 

But  these  Gran  Chaco  Indians  are  not  men  of  many  words,  and  Mr.  Knight 
witnessed  a  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  which  was  highly  characteristic 
of  their  taciturn  disposition.  "  "We  saw  four  Indians  come  stealthily  down  to  the 
bank,  armed  with  long  lances.  Then,  lying  down  among  the  reeds,  they  gazed 
silently  into  the  water  till  they  saw  some  big  fish  pass  by,  when,  with  wonderful 
skill,  they  speared  them  one  after  the  other,  and  threw  them  on  the  bank.  Next 
they  lit  a  fire,  roasted  the  fish  they  had  caught,  and  devoured  them.  This  done, 
they  picked  up  their  weapons,  and  crept  back  into  the  woods  as  noiselessly  and 
stealthily  as  they  had  come.  The  whole  time — some  three  hours — that  they 
were  on  the  river-bank,  not  one  of  these  men  spoke  a  word ;  they  gave  the 
necessary  directions  to  each  other  by  slight  inclinations  of  the  head  only.  As 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  kites  and  vultures  that  had  been  waiting  patiently 
around  came  down  and  finished  the  remains  of  the  fi8h."t 


•  Fellesohi,  Eif/ht  Months  on  the  Gran  Chaco,  p.  27. 
t  Cruiuofthe  FuIcuh,  li.,  p.  lOi. 
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Thr  PARAot'AY  Missions. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  Paraguay  and  Chaco  IndiunH  iho  chief  instruments 
had  been  -ue  Jesuits,  who  devoted  theinselveM  to  this  work  for  two  ccnturit's,  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  obstucleH,  which  ut  lust  became  iiiHurtnuiintuble.  Of  those 
dithculties  the  most  formidable  were  not  hunger,  thirst,  famine,  epidemics,  or 
the  suvugo  aborigines,  but  their  own  kindred,  the  white  settlors,  soldiers,  civilians, 
rival  religious  and  secular  missionaries.  They  aimed  at  constituting  theocratic 
communities  amongst  the  aborigines,  who  were  regarded  by  the  white  adventurers 
an  mere  game  and  legitimate  prey,  although  to  be  sure,  I'opo  Paul  II 1.  had,  in 
1'5!}7,  officially  declared  that  the  Indians  were  "  real  human  beings,  capable  of 
understanding  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  receiving  the  sucrum(mt8." 

Nevertheless,  in  most  of  tho  churches  they  were  denied  the  communion  on 
the  ground  of  inherent  stupidity,  ignorance  and  depravity.  Tho  kidnappers 
organised  themselves  in  bands  to  capture  whole  tribes,  killing  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  driving  the  able-bodied  men  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  lance 
like  droves  of  cattle.  Hence  the  Jesuits  who  grouped  the  natives  in  orderly 
communities,  were  regarded  as  usurpers  of  the  public  property,  and  every  effort 
wos  made  to  deprive  them  of  this  human  live-stock.  They  were  also  detested  as 
"aliens,"  a  charge  to  which  their  very  organisation  exposed  them,  for  their 
country  was  the  Catholic,  that  is,  the  "  Universal "  church.  Whatever  their 
accidental  nitionulity,  whether  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  French  or  Italians, 
Germans  or  Slavs,  they  recognised  none  of  the  political  divisions  introduced  into 
the  New  World ;  and  to  them  it  mattered  little  whether  their  Indian  congrega- 
tions were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  "  Most  Christian  King."  or  to  *'  His 
Most  Faithful  Majesty." 

In  many  local  insurrections  they  had  also  to  suffer  from  the  jealousy  of  other 
religious  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Merccnarion  or  "  Brothers  of  Mercy," 
and  in  the  towns  they  were  expelled  from  their  churches,  while  their  congrega- 
tions were  reduced  to  servitude.  Then,  after  succeeding,  in  the  teeth  of  these 
persecutions,  in  founding  their  theocracy,  their  neophytes  were  reported  to  have 
brought  them  great  quantities  of  gold,  and  a  yell  of  hatred  was  raised  on  all 
sides  against  them.  But  the  Jesuits  had  amassed  no  gold,  and  although  they 
possessed  substantial  wealth  in  their  plantations  and  live-stock,  it  had  no  value 
unless  maintained  by  continuous  labour. 

After  their  arrival  at  Bahia  in  1549  their  missions  were  gradually  spread 
southwards  to  Porto  Seguro,  to  Piratininga  and  S.  Paulo.  But  the  great  field 
of  their  operations  lay  farther  inland,  along  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Parana^ 
about  the  presumed  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  domains.  In  this 
secluded  region  they  succeeded  in  civilising  over  100,000  natives ;  but  the  kid- 
nappers were  still  on  their  truck,  and  in  the  three  years,  from  1628  to  IC31,  the 
Paulistas,  themselves  nearly  all  Indians  on  the  mother's  side,  were  reported  to 
have  captured  60,000  within  the  territory  of  the  missions.  Then  the  directors 
of  the  Guayra  reductions  saw  that  they  would  have  to  migrate  still  to  the  west,  in 
54 
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order  to  plucc  iiioru  oxtoUNivo  woodluiulH  und  moro  iincroufi  catuructH  botwooit 
thoiiiNolvoM  und  thoir  rchuitluBH  i>crNO(!utorH.  Hut  in  tho  torriblo  oxudun  thoy  lo8t 
iiioro  thun  lialf  of  thuir  duvotod  udlieruiitH  Ity  cpidumic-a,  diHUHtors,  und  IiurdHliipH 
of  nil  kiiidH. 

NovorllioloRH,  thoy  succeodod  in  )^iiininf?  a  n  fugo  in  tlio  unknown  lundH  on  the 
hiinkRof  tho  iTiiguay,  und  of  llio  Lower  I'uranii,  romoto  from  tho  SpuniMh  und 
I'ortugiiuse  Bottlementd.  Here,  und  still  further  west  on  tho  prcNent  Holiviun 
plains,  whoro  dwelt  tho  Mojos  und  the  Chiquitos,  tho  Futhera  bud  ut  lust  tho  joy 


Fig.  130.— Jesuit  Missioni. 
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of  realising  on  earth  that  "  Kingdom  of  God  amongst  Men,"  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  hard  and  endured  so  much. 

The  term  "  reductions  "  given  by  them  to  their  Indian  stutions  explains  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  They  wished  to  "  reduce  "  the  natives,  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  influence  of  free  nature,  to  regulate  their  lives  by  rites  and  ordinances- 
To  secure  their  goodwill  they  shrank  from  no  expedients,  not  even  from  the 
allurements  of  a  generous  diet.  They  were  wont  to  say  that  the  preachings  of 
St.  Paul  reached  the  ear  of  the  heathen  through  the  mouth.  The  natives  were 
beguiled  also  by  music  and  the  pomp  of  ceremony.     When  descending  the  streams 
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in  their  mnoos,  or  forcinj?  u  puth  tlirou^h  tln!  forcBt,  tho  FullierH  intoned  liyninn, 
wliil«  tho  BttVugf'H  ctntT^cd  from  tho  roooHHos  to  li>tton  to  their  hoinilit's.  During 
tho  proc(m<*ion8  tho  ground  wuh  strewn  with  bright  tlowurs  and  sweet- amolling 
tiei'bs,  iinrl  birds  held  by  ii  Htiing  Huttered  around  the  trinmphul  urelios.  As  tho 
ltU'N»<od  iSiicrununt  was  borne  aloft,  the  natives  presented  the  produce  of  the  ehiis" 
and  tl)e  fruits  uf  their  gardens;  inusiuians  accompanied  the  cortege,  and  the  day 
concluded  with  a  disphiy  of  fireworks. 

Such  appeals  to  the  untutored  suvago  mind  were  irresistible,  and  oven  tho 
most  refractory  were  at  hist  drawn  within  tho  fohl.  Uotweeii  KilO  and  17(iH 
over  700,0(10  were  bapli/ed,  and  in  IT^JO  the  reductions,  Bome  ^{0  in  inimber,  had 
a  collective  population  of  more  than  IM^I.OOO  converts.  These  statistics  were 
carefully  kept,  for  the  missionaries  had  to  pay  the  king  a  dollar  a  head,  receiving 
in  return  u  free  hand  in  their  government  of  tho  congregations. 

Once  bent  to  tho  yoke,  tho  catechumens  strictly  followed  the  prescribed  rules. 
At  dawn  tlio  children  trooped  to  the  church  for  the  exercises  of  song  and  prayer, 
while  the  wh(de  community  assisted  ut  mass.  In  tho  evening  the  children 
returned  for  instruction  in  the  catechism,  after  which  all  took  part  in  prayer,  tho 
day  ending  with  the  recitation  of  the  rosary.  On  Sunday  the  ceremonies 
were  redoubled,  and  those  of  the  faithful  gifted  with  a  good  memory  were 
expected  to  repeat  tho  sermons  by  heart.  All  work  was  strictly  regulated ; 
each  family  received  its  plot  of  land,  with  the  necessary  allowance  of  seed- 
corn,  and  oxen  to  plough  the  field.  But  it  wan  at  the  same  time  responsible 
for  the  good  condition  of  the  animals  and  of  tho  crops,  of  which  it  enjoj'ed  only 
the  usufruct. 

The  part  of  tho  territory  cultivated  in  common  was  the  Tiipamlmr,  "  Property 
of  God,"  the  harvest  being  stored  against  bad  years,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
feeble,  orphans,  and  artisans.  The  excess  was  transported  to  Buenos  Ayres 
by  the  rivers,  and  exchanged  for  sumptuous  objects  introduced  from  Europe  for 
the  adornment  of  the  churches.  Round  the  central  square  wore  disposed  the 
workshops  of  the  craft'men — carpenters,  masons,  locksmiths,  weavers,  metal- 
lurgists, flute  and  fiddle-makers,  sculptors,  architects,  gilders,  carvers,  and  even 
painters — who  were  taught  to  look  on  their  work  as  un  act  of  faith,  and  to  make 
the  embellishment  of  the  churches  a  labour  of  love.  All  shortcomings  noticed 
by  the  overseers,  reported  by  the  faithful,  revealed  in  the  confessional  or  by 
public  avowal,  involved  covooral  chastisement.  The  penitent  had  to  appear  in 
church  before  the  congreg£*tion,  and  submit  to  the  stripes,  while  thanking  God 
and  the  good  fuliers  for  the  correction. 

In  this  "  model  republic,"  sustained  by  a  hateful  system  of  espionage  pervading 
all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  rule  of  the  priests  was  absolute. 
Yet  they  hesitated  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  subjects,  even  to  defend 
the  missions.  Nevertheless,  they  were  several  times  driven  by  urgent  necessity 
to  take  action  against  the  Paulistas.  Between  1G38  and  1G61  they  gained  four 
victories  over  the  aggressors ;  but  after  each  triumph  they  disarmed  the  people 
through  fear  of  the  influence  acquired  by  the  chiefs,  whom  success  had  made 
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popular.     When  the  order  was  suppressed,  the  Jesuits  made  no  resistance,  and 
their  expulsion  was  unattended  by  bloodshed. 

The  reductions  possessing  no  initiative  or  any  vital  force,  these  emasculated 
communities  melted  away  as  soon  as  the  controlling  power  was  removed.  Efforts 
were  made  to  keep  them  together  in  some  places  by  other  missionaries,  in  others 
by  the  civil  authorities;  but  all  in  vain,  and  in  1801  not  more  than  14,000 
Indians  remained  in  the  territories  of  the  missions.  Most  of  the  congregations 
had  dispersed  among  the  surrounding  forests,  while  bands  of  brigands  from 
Uruguay  invaded  the  villages,  despoiled  the  churches,  and  carried  off  the  cattle. 
Then  white  traders  and  settlers  were  introduced,  and  in  1814  about  1,000 
strangers  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  had  merged  in  a  general  population  with 
the  8,000  Indians  still  remaining  in  the  district.  Lastly,  in  1848,  a  presidential 
edict  declared  the  surrounding  aborigines  of  the  reductions  "citizens  of  the 
Republic."  At  present  all  traces  have  disappeared  of  the  orguuisiition  established 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  still  existing  stations  differ  in  no  respects  from  the  other 
Paraguayan  villages. 


.) 


The  Pakaguayans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  been  strongly  Hispanified,  and  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  other  mixed  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Guarani  natives. 
They  speak  both  languages,  and  some  of  the  periodicals  contain  articles  and  poems 
in  the  lengua  geral. 

From  the  very  first  the  Basque  people  seem  to  have  taken  a  large  share 
in  the  colonisation  of  Paraguay.  Irala,  who  was  governor  of  the  country  both 
before  and  after  the  rule  of  Alvarez  Nunez,  belonged  to  the  Euskarian  nationality. 
Palgrave  assigns  such  a  large  proportion  to  the  Basque  element,  that  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  call  the  Paraguay  people  "  Vasco- Guarani,"  instead  of  "  Hispano- 
Guarani."  According  to  this  writer  the  persons  with  light  hair  frequently  met 
in  Paraguay  are  descendants  of  those  light-haired  Basques,  who  are  still  constantly 
met  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Martin  de  Moussy  believes  that  the  tall  and  fair- 
complexioned  Hispano-Guarani,  who  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Paraguayan  population,  recall  the  type  of  the  German  soldiers  who  entered  the 
country  with  Schmidel  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  In  support  of  this  view  it 
is  stated  that  the  blonde  Paraguay  women  have  a  Teutonic  physiognomy. 
Their  hair  is  described  as  really  light,  like  that  of  the  North  European  women, 
not  of  that  Spanish  flame  colour,  which  approaches  a  red  or  ruddy  hue,  and  which 
is  met  in  all  the  other  Argentine  regions. 

But,  whatever  their  origin,  the  Paraguayans  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
civilised  peoples  for  their  extremely  docile  disposition.  Brutal  orders  issued  by 
brutal  taskmasters  are  meekly  obeyed  without  a  word  of  protest,  and,  after  sub- 
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mitting  to  a  war  of  extermination  imposed  on  them  by  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  the 
survivors  raaintuin  a  passive  attitude  while  being  deprived  of  their  very  lands 
by  legal  chicanery.  The  national  diet,  so  different  from  that  of  the  Argentines, 
must  certainly  contribute  in  some  measure  to  give  the  Paraguay  people  such  a 
meek,  almost  cringing,  temperumeut.  Many  never  touch  meat,  manoic  and 
oranges  constituting  their  chief  food.  The  wife,  who  works  the  field,  also  controls 
the  household.  Hers  is  the  ruling  spirit,  and  when  the  temporary  unions  are 
dissolved,  the  children  always  follow  the  mother.     Such  unions  are  for  the  most 

Fig.  131. — Ol»  Jesttit  Chttbch  at  Pibayu. 
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part  deprived  of  legal  or  religious  sanction,  a  strange  reaction  from  the  severe 
<Iiscipline  of  the  reductions,  where  the  least  levity  was  punished  by  heavy 
penalties. 

Topography. 

:  In  Paraguay  scarcely  any  centres  of  population  deserve  the  name  of  towns,  and 
the  right  (Paraguayan)  side  of  the  Parana  is  almost  uninhabited.  Little  is  seen 
except  a  few  raiichoa  in  the  forest  glades  frequented  mainly  by  the  mat^  gatherers. 
Such  are  Ooycocheas,  at  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation,  and  lower  down  Tacuru 
Punu,  future  terminus  of  a  railway,  which  is  to  reach  the  Parana  about  18  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Brazilian  Iguazu.     Then  follows  Qmyarroa,  formerly 
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Villa  Aznra,  so  named  from  the  naturalist  who  resided  here  in  1788  to  study  the 
surrounding  flora  and  fauna. 

EXCARNACION. 

Farther  down  camping-grounds  become  more  numerous,  and  here  the  impor- 
tant village  of  Itupua,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Encarnacion,  given  to  it  by 
the  Jesuits,  marks  the  point  where  the  Parana  begins  to  flow  due  east  and  west. 
¥oT  200  years  Encarnacion  has  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  between  Para- 
guay and  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes.  The  Jesuits  had  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  their  southern   missions,  and  later,  under    the  dictatorship  of 

J^g.  1 32.— Encarnacion. 
Scale  1 :  700,000. 
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Francia,  it  was  made  an  outlet  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay.  Hither  the 
Guarani  brought  their  convoys  of  mules,  thoij*  tobacco  and  mat^,  in  exchange  for 
the  coffee,  sugar,  and  European  goods  imported  by  the  Brazilian  traders  from  Rio 
Grande.  All  transactions  were  carried  on  by  the  barter  system,  the  dictator 
having  forbidden  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  specie. 

At  present  much  of  the  traffic  of  Encarnacion  has  been  diverted  elsewhere  by 
the  steamers  plying  on  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers.  But  this  place  is  intended 
to  be  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  railways  that  are  to  traverse  part  of  the  mate- 
growing  country.  On  the  opposite  or  Corrientes  side  stands  the  Argentine  town 
of  Posadas,  which  is  also  to  be  a  railway  terminus  for  a  line  running  through 
Monte  Cuseros  to  the  Lower  Uruguay. 
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Encarnacion  lies  beyond  the  zone  where  niat4  flourishes ;  but  the  old  missions 
situated  a  little  further  north  in  the  hilly  districts  watered  by  several  small 
affluents  of  the  Parana,  still  possess  some  extensive  i/crbafes,  "  yerba  mut^  thickets." 
Tlie  native  populations,  which  formerly  constituted  the  congregations  of  the  mis- 
siouaries,  have  remained  in  the  country,  although  in  greatly  reduced  numbers. 
Here  are  also  the  old  stations — Trinidad,  Jesus,  Scin  Pedro,  Smiliayo,  Santa  Rosn, 
Santa  Maria,  San  Ljnacio  Guazu — consisting  of  low  huts  above  which  rise  the 
remains  of  solid  structures  and  heavy  cburches. 

Santa  Rosa — Concepcion. 

Santa  Rosa,  wealthiest  of  these  missions,  consecrated  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Guarani,  was  annually  visited  by  thousands  ox  pilgrims,  who  never  approached 
her  shrine  empty-handed.  Hence  the  church,  which  still  exists,  was  extremely 
rich  in  gold  and  silver  objects ;  it  was  enclosed  by  a  ditch  to  defend  it  from 
marauders.  Between  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Rosa  the  plantation  of  Cerrito 
recalls  the  sojourn  of  Ainj^  Bonpland,  who  was  here  interned  for  nine  years  by 
the  dictator,  Francia. 

Below  Encarnacion  follow  San  Juan,  another  old  naission,  and  the  villages  of 
Carmen  and  San  Cosme  just  above  the  Apipe  rapids.  Beyond  this  point  the  navi- 
gation is  open  all  the  way  to  the  Paraguay  confluence  above  Corrientes. 

Concepcion,  below  the  ruins  of  San  Salvador  on  the  Paraguay,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  great  depots  of  the  mat^  trade.  Lower  down  follows  the  pleasant  little 
town  of  San  Pedro,  on  the  Rio  Jujuy,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
main  stream.  Farther  south  Villa  Hayes,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  1879  awarded  North  Chaco  to  Paraguay,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Confuse. 


Asuncion. 

Asuncion,  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  finely  situated  on  a  terrace  rising  some 
50  feet  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  a  short  distance  below  Villa  Hayes. 
Like  nearlj'  all  American  towns  of  Spanish  origin,  it  has  been  laid  out  on  the  chess- 
board plan,  and  its  dusty  streets  are  continued  beyond  the  houses  far  into  the 
country.  Although  steadily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  the  thorough- 
fares removed  from  the  centre  are  still  grass-grown,  and  the  palaces,  which  were 
to  make  Asuncion  the  most  sumptuous  city  in  South  America,  were  till  recently 
falling  to  ruins.  Since  their  restoration  they  contribute  to  give  the  place  a  stately 
aspect,  at  leust  by  contrast  with  the  towns  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  arsenal,  founded 
before  the  war,  contains  dockvards  where  several  steamers  have  been  built. 

As  far  as  this  point  the  Paraguay  is  accessible  to  large  vessels  from  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres;  but  higher  up  it  is  navigable  only  by  small  craft. 
Asuncion,  which  is  traversed  by  several  tramways,  is  little  more  than  a  trading 
station,  with  no  local  industries  beyond  a  little  goldsmiths'  work. 
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ViLi-A  Rica — San  Bkrnaruino. 


Asuucion  is  connected  by  the  only  railway  (1894)  in  Paraguay  with  Villa 
Rica,  originally  a  Jesuit  foundation,  which  lies  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  central 
Cordillera  in  an  extremely  fertile  district  watered  by  the  "great"  and  "little" 
Tibicuary.  Small  steam  launches  ascend  the  Tibicuary  to  Villa  Rica,  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  central  point  of  the  future  railway  system  of  Paraguay. 
From  the  Asuncion  line  will  soon  run  two  branches  to  the  Parana,  one  through 
the  Monday  Valley  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Tacuru-Pucu,  the  other  southwaids 
to  Encarnacion. 

The  Asuncion  railway  runs  south-eastwards  through  a  succession  of  orange 

Fig.  133.— AsDNOioN. 
S«ale  1 :  46,000. 
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groves  and  banana  plantations,  interspersed  with  farmsteads  and  country  seats. 
In  this  cultivated  district  one  of  the  stations  on  the  line  is  the  pleasant  little 
town  of  Luqite,  which  was  for  a  short  time  capital  of  the  State  towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  Lope::  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Asuncion.  Farther  on,  tho 
railway,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  charming  Lake  Ipacaray,  pusses  along  the 
foot  of  the  Cerro  Leon  eminence,  where  Lopez  established  the  headquarters  of 
the  Paraguayan  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  In  this  lacustrine  valley 
the  chief  stations  are  Aregua,  Ilagita,  and  Pirayu,  all  mere  rural  hamlets. 

Then  follows  the  more  important  town  of  Paraguari,  famed  for  its  tobacco, 
which  is  exported  even  to  the  European  markets.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  imposing 
blufE  pierced  with  caverns,  where  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  is  fabled  to  have  resided 
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and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Guarani  nation.  The  legend  is  probably  of  Jesuit 
origin,  for  Paraguari  was  one  of  the  missions  founded  by  tho  Company  of  Jesus, 
which  here  possessed  immense  herds  of  cattle.  At  present  the  district,  which  is 
studded  with  numerous  villages  and  farmsteads,  occupies  itself  mainly  with 
tillage ;  its  inhabitants  have  even  developed  some  local  industries,  such  as  the 
fabrication  of  oils,  sugur- making,  and  the  preparation  of  starch.     The  women  iu 

Fig.  134.— AflUNraON — Stbbkt  View. 
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several  of  the  villages  are  skilful  lace-makers;  the  people  of  Ita  manufacture 
earthenware,  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  market,  and  those  of 
Yaguaron  extract  the  essence  of  orange  flowers.    ; . 

San  Bernardino,  the  most  important  colony  founded  by  the  Government,  has 
been  established  in  the  district  north  of  the  lake,  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Cordillera  de  Altos.  Most  of  the  settlers,  who  are  of  German  origin,  devote 
themselves  to  stock-breeding,  brewing,  and  dairy-farming,  making  cheese,  and 
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forwarding  milk  and  other  produce  to  the  nearest  railwny  station  for  Asuncion. 
Nevertheless,  a  largo  number  of  the  first  arrivals  at  San  Bernardino  have 
abandoned  their  holdings  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  easy  communications. 
They  have,  however,  been  replaced  by  others,  and  the  little  settlement  is  gradu- 
ally growing  into  a  flourishing  rural  town. 

Amongst  the  immigrants  preparing  to  colonise  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
Paraguay,  mention  is  made  of  some  Australians,  to  whom  the  Government  has 
granted  a  tract  230  square  miles  in  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibicuary.  The 
Association  which  has  received  the  concession  is  required  to  introduce  before  the 

Fig.  lio.-  Fbom  AsuNaoN  to  Viixa  Eioa. 
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end  of  the  year  1894  several  hundred  Australian  families,  who  are  to  share  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  community,  and  who  will  enjoy  self-government  to  the 
extent  of  electing  the  directors  of  the  commune  by  a  majority  of  all  adult  male 
and  female  votes.  The  reminiscences  of  the  old  Paraguay  missions  would  appear 
to  have  influenced  this  scheme  of  organisation,  which  so  far  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attended  by  much  success. 

Lambar^ — Angostura — Pilar. 

Travellers  descending  the  Paraguay  from  Asuncion  soon  lose  sight  of  the  city 
behind  the  Lambari  bluff,  which  rises  about  330  feet  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
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river,  and  which  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a  native  chief,  who  held  out  stoutly 
uguinst  the  Spanish  invaders  in  1528.  According  to  the  tradition,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  was  in  command,  did  not  venture  to  advance  beyond  this  point, 
although  he  had  repulsed  the  Indians.  A  few  hills,  which,  like  Lambar^,  contain 
deposits  of  salt,  follow  along  the  left  bank,  enclosing  the  pleasant  little  riverside 
port  of  Villcta  with  its  palm  and  orange  groves. 

The  heights  terminate  southwards  in  a  headland,  where  the  stream  contracts, 
at  the  famous  AiKjostura  "  Narrows,"  to  a  breadth  of  not  more  than  265  feet. 

Fig.  136.— South- West  Pabaouay. 
Boale  1 :  it,400,00O. 
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Here  also  the  Indians  made  a  stand  against  the  Spaniards,  and  three  centuries 
afterwards  the  Paraguayans  attempted  to  arrest  the  advances  of  the  allies  by  the 
formidable  lines  erectod  at  the  same  spot  by  the  English  engineer  Thompson. 
But  the  Brazilian  army,  at  the  risk  of  being  overtaken  and  drowned  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  Paraguay,  turned  the  position  by  passing  westwards  through  the  Chaco 
solitudes,  and  reappearing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  above  the  Narrows. 

Below  this  defile  almost  the  only  places  of  note  are  the  villages  of  Oliva 
and  Villa  Franca  on  slight  rising  grounds  above  the  Tibicuary  confluence.  Villa 
del  Pilar,  usually  called  Nembueu,  might  seem  to  occupy  an  excellent  position 
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between  the  Tibicuury  and  the  Bcrmcjo  confluences  ut  the  converging  point  of 
the  two  great  natural  highways.  ]Jut  such  advantages  are  of  small  account  in 
an  almost  uninhabited  swampy  region.  The  Rio  Nembucu,  which  joins  the 
I'araguuy  at  Villa  del  Pilar,  carries  ott"  some  oC  the  drainage  of  the  marshy  tract 
occupying  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Republic  enclosed  between  the  two 
main  streams.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  old  beds  of  the  I'aranu,  and  whenever 
the  time  comes  to  drain  this  district  a  canal  will  have  to  be  cut  in  the  direction 
of  this  natural  waterway.  During  the  dictatorship  I'ilar  was  for  a  time  thrown 
open  to  foreign  trade,  and  numerous  settlers  from  Corricntes  have  established 
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themselves  in  this  place,  which  faces  the  Argentine  town  of  Puerto  Bermejo  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay. 


HUMAITA ItAPIRU.  ■ 

A  few  crumbling  ruins  on  the  cliffs  dominating  the  Humaita  bend  midway 
between  the  Bermejo  and  Parana  confluences  recall  the  stand  made  at  this  point 
for  two  years  (1866 — 68)  against  the  land  and  river  forces  of  the  allies.  The 
whole  space  between  the  stronghold  and  the  mouth  of  the  Parana  ran  with  blood, 
and  the  capture  of  Itapiru  at  the  confluence  cost  the  Brazilians  a  sanguinary 
engagement.  Higher  up  the  batteries  of  Curiizti  on  the  left  bank  long  arrested 
the  Brazilian  fleet,  and  the  allies  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  forts  of  Curu- 
paiti,  which,  when  half-dismantled,  were  afterwards  passed  by  the  hostile  fleet,      .-r 
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Tn  the  interior  Tiiijiifi  mid  Titi/iicn/-,  guarrling  tlio  panROH  of  tiio  j^rcat  rnfrrn 
lirllnio  inonisH,  were  uImo  fhe  scono  of  fierce  cotiibutH,  unci  uftor  the  8tru;,'gIo,  an 
invunion  of  choloru  turned  the  whole  region  into  a  vast  necropolis. 

The  fortresH  of  Ilumuitu  itself  wus  not  actuiillv  tuken  bv  nssuult ;  but  the 
summer  floods  having  risen  to  an  unwonted  height,  the  strong  iron  cable  burring 
the  passage  wus  submerged  to  a  depth  of  over  Ki  feet,  and  four  of  the  seven 
Itru/iliun  ironcluds  took  udvuntuge  of  u  foggy  starless  night  to  gain  the  upper 
roaches.  The  defenders  of  Ilumuita,  taken  between  two  tires,  on  tlie  one  bund  by 
the  warships,  on  the  other  by  the  troops  lining  a  rampart  of  circumvallution 
drawn  from  Itapiru  on  the  Parana  to  To  if  i  on  the  Puruguay,  a  distance  of  !^4 
miles,  had  to  evacuate  the  stronghold  and  fall  back  on  other  lines  of  defence 
further  north. 

A  few  military  posts,  erected  on  piles  or  on  artiticiul  mounds,  formerly  guarded 
the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay ;  but  no  town  or  village  was  ever 
founded  in  this  miry  district.  According  to  Felix  de  Azura  the  Paraguay 
discharges  ut  low  water  a  volume  of  not  more  than  7,(100  or  8,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


Matkriai,  AM)  Social  Conoition  of  Pakaoiiav. 

The  first  census  of  Paraguay  dates  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  according  to  Azura,  the  whole  population  of  the  province,  including  the 
Indians,  numbered  97,480.  Between  that  time  and  the  great  war  profound  peace 
prevailed,  even  during  the  political  changes  caused  by  the  movement  of  indepen- 
dence, and  if  a  document  issued  by  the  dictator,  Soluno  Lopez,  can  be  trusted, 
the  Paraguayans  hud  increased  to  1,3-37,439  in  18G7.  But  the  details  were  never 
published,  and  many  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  an  increase  in  the  absence 
of  any  great  access  of  immigrants.  Yet  with  fewer  numbers  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  nation  could  have  maintained  such  a  stupendous  struggle 
for  five  years  against  her  three  powerful  neighbours.  From  the  first  an  active 
force  of  50,000  men  was  organised,  besides  a  strong  reserve  and  several  thousands 
engaged  in  the  arsenals  constructing  floating  batteries  and  steamers,  in  repair- 
ing damages,  casting  guns,  manufacturing  small  arras,  munitions  of  war,  and 
uniforms,  for  Paraguay  was  completely  isolated  and  could  import  no  supplies 
from  abroad. 

In. 1887,  eighteen  years  after  the  war,  a  fresh  census  was  taken,  showing  a 
population  of  only  239,774,  according  to  which  over  a  million,  or  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  nation,  must  have  perished  in  the  war.  In  1890  the  civilised 
Paraguayans  were  estimated  at  600,000,  and  the  unreduced  Indians  of  Chaco 
between  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Paraguay,  at  30,000.  Tn  recent  years  immi- 
gration has  contributed  to  the  re-peopling  of  the  land,  and  the  incomplete 
returns  for  1887  comprised  nearly  8,000  strangers.  Since  then  the  yearly 
arrivals  have  been  ab  ut  a  thousand,  and  in  1890  as  many  us  2,395,  mostly  from 
Argentina. 
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TIiiinkH  to  iho  fuciliticN  of  coninitiuinition,  tho  Arffontino  provincoN  naturally 
Ntipply  tht'  larguHt  numl)c>r  of  immif^ruiits.  Iltit  homio  Itm/iliiiiiN  liiivu  iiIho  found 
flioir  way  into  tho  country,  (lomi^ndinj^  from  llu'  upliiniI.H  hy  tli«  Ij^iia/u  Vulloy. 
Ainonffst  tho  HtrungtTH  ure  u  fow  ropn'-ontulivcM  of  uliuoHt  ovory  country  in  tho 
New  World  and  Kurope,  more  cHpccially  ItuliauH.  It  in  noteworthy  that,  m-cord- 
Jng  to  Honio  partial  roturnN,  oivil  re^iatratioiiH,  and  hiiptisnud  entrioH,  more  fematuii 
are  born  than  males.  This  phonoinenon,  wliich  hn  bjen  also  ob-tcrvod  in 
Ja')an,  in  cxtromjly  rare  in  counfricH  wlicro  accurate  statiHfics  are  pid)liHhed. 
NovorthclosH,  tho  fact  had  already  been  noted  at  tlie  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Azara,  who  even  detortnined  the  proportiim  of  tho  sexes  :  fourteen  females  to 
thirteen  males.  Most  other  travellers  who  have  visited  Paraguay  huvo  made 
analogous  obsorvationH,  and  Do  Hourgiule,  umongHt  others,  referH  to  the  baptismal 
registers  of  Asuncion  for  1H87  as  showing  that  tho  percentage  was  47*()  for  Iwys 
and  024  for  girls.  "  In  tho  rural  districts  it  appears  that  the  disproportion  la 
largi'r,  and  that  tho  entries  for  girls  are  J)-2H  per  cent  above  those  for  boys. 
The  disproportion  is  anomalous  ;  it  stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  returns  of  the 
Argentine  Ilepubliu,  which  show  the  birth  of  more  boys  than  girls."  * 


MatL  Culture. 

Industries  of  all  kinds,  including  even  agriculture,  are  still  in  a  rudimentary 
stale,  and  at  present  the  most  profitable  occupation  is  the  collection  of  forest 
products,  such  as  lumber  in  Chaco,  and  yerba  mat^  in  the  eastern  wood- 
lands. Paraguay  is  usually  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  mat«?  {iku-  pnragiiari- 
piihih),  although  it  also  thrives  in  the  Southern  States  of  Brazil,  where  it  even  sup- 
ports a  considerable  export  trade.  But  that  of  Matto  Grosso  passes  through 
Paraguay,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  as  Paraguayan  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value. 

It  was  in  the  territory  of  tho  missions  that  the  Jesuits  becume  acquainted  with 
tho  use  of  this  beverage,  the  taste  for  which,  thanks  to  their  reports,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent.  The  can  of  the  Guarani,  that  is, 
the  "  plant "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  has  been  translated  by  the  Spanish  yerba, 
"  herb,"  though  it  is  not  a  herb,  but  a  shrub,  and  even  a  tree,  about  the  size  of 
the  orange,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Ygatimi,  a  Parana  affluent,  growing  to  a  height 
of  25  or  26  feet  with  a  girth  of  about  40  inches.  Bonpland  speaks  of  three  varieties 
in  Paraguay,  differing  little  from  each  other,  and  resembling  the  congonhan  of  the 
Brazilian  plateaux.  Its  range  comprises  the  whole  space  stretching  from  the 
south  of  Minas  Geraes  to  the  frontiers  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Paraguay  river.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  met  beyond  Chaco  in  the 
southern  ports  of  Argentina,  but  the  best  quality  is  that  of  Paraguay,  and  especi- 
ally that  collected  in  the  forests  of  the  Rio  Maracaju.  Under  the  Jesuits  each 
mission  had  its  cultivated  yerbal  yielding  the  cm  mini,  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
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can  nana.  Btit  thorn  aro  no  longor  any  pIuntatumH,  hut  only  thicktts  of  the  wild 
plunt,  which  in  ofton  ncklosNiy  out  down  in  ordor  the  more  cimily  to  ^athiT  the 
|)<uv(>H.  Tho  yi'rlt(tliroH,  who  hiivo  to  niiiko  hin^  jounicvH  to  these  groiiiidfl,  tirNt 
dry  tho  fidiugo  and  tondor  branchh;tn  over  a  slow  Hro,  and  then  rochico  tlicm  to  a 
p>wdor  wkon  thoy  are  ready  for  the  niarkut.  The  (h'coction  appearn  to  net  hoth 
as  a  Htiiuulant  undas  a  substitute  for  fcHMl,  by  retardinjjf  tho  projjfress  of  di^fontion. 
About  halt  tho  yearly  •■'"'^p  is  required  for  tho  h)oal  conouniption,  the  rest  being 
exported. 

It  iH  "ven  claiini'd  for  mate  that  it  stimulates  tho  physical  and  montul  powers, 
without  any  waste  to  the  system.  And  henun,  remarks  Do  Hourgude,  lies  tho 
secret  of  tho  preferonco  shown  byAMiPricans  for  this  iMivorago.  It  is  not  from 
ouy  aciontific  theories,  but  from  pructicul  cxpuriencc,  that  they  have  boon  convinced 

Fig.  1.18.— Ykiiba  MatC:  Rboiows  or  pAiuorAT  kvx>  Bbazil. 
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of  its  immense  superiority  over  tea  and  coffee.  Ooca  also  is  just  as  available  to 
them  as  the  ilex ;  but  while  the  latter  has  become  as  indispensable  as  manioc 
itself,  ooca  has  been  rejected,  and  is  now  consumed  only  by  a  few  Indian  tribes 
and  some  residents  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Such  a  practical  verdict  in  its  favour  proclaims  its  excellency  ;  it  is  u  popular, 
as  distinguished  from  a  scientific,  tribute  to  its  virtues,  and  may  well  provoke  the 
inquiry  why  the  Old  World  has  remained  indifferent,  continuing  to  import  tea 
from  China  and  India,  and  coffee  from  Arabia  and  the  Colonies,  but  neglecting 
the  yerba  mat^  of  South  America  P  Yet  the  supply  is  adequate  to  all  possible 
demands;  subject,  however,  at  present,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  disadvantage 
that  the  yerba  is  under  no  well-organised  system  of  cultivation.* 

•  JParaguay,  p.  21. 
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TuE  Okange  AM)  Other  Agricultukal  Resources. 

Next  in  importance  to  mute  is  the  npepit,  or  native  orange,  which  De  Bourgade 
believes  to  be  indigenous,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  acid  taste.  Like 
mate  it  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  while  the  different  varieties  of  the  European 
orange  introduced  by  the  settlers  also  thrive  well.  Every  village,  almost  every 
house,  has  its  orange  grove,  and  during  the  floods  millions  of  the  golden  fruit  are 
sometimes  swept  down  with  the  stream.  The  oranges,  exported  almost  exclusivelj'- 
from  the  riverside  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villeta,  represent  but  a  fraction  of 
the  annual  yield,  most  of  which  perishes  through  lack  of  communications  to 
develop  the  industry. 

Nevertheless  the  official  returns  show  that  over  50  million  oranges  annually 
pass  through  the  chief  ports  of  Paraguay,  and  this  would  be  nearly  doubled  if 
those  were  included  which  are  disposed  of  from  the  small  villages  and  estancias, 
where  no  control  is  exercised  by  the  custom  house  officers.  To  reckon  up  the 
number  of  oranges  that  are  consumed  in  the  country,  so  as  to  include  those  that 
rot  on  the  trees  or  that  are  devoured  by  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals,  would 
be  about  as  difficult  as  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Hardly  a 
Paraguayan  could  be  found  who  does  not  consume  from  20  to  30  oranges  a  day, 
and  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  diminution  of  the  golden  crop.  What  it  would  be  if 
cultivated  systematically  only  imagination  can  conceive.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
to  the  fruit  that  the  produce  of  the  orange  must  be  limited.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  has  its  special  use ;  the  blossom  can  be  distilled,  essential  oil  may  be  extracted 
frotn  the  leaf,  and  the  trunk  is  not  to  be  despised  as  wood. 

The  bitter  orange,  also,  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  fruit.  It  is  not  edible, 
but  it  yields  several  useful  products.  Besides  the  oxalic  and  citric  acids,  and 
their  compounds,  which  are  extracted  from  its  pulp,  the  peel  furnishes  several 
medicinal  syrups,  and  it  is  also  a  main  ingredient  in  Cura9ao.  The  peel  delivered 
at  the  port  of  Asuncion  fetches  twenty-five  shillings  per  100  lbs.,  and  a  brisk  trade 
has  already  been  developed.  If,  instead  of  sending  the  bitter  orange-peel  to  distant 
markets,  it  should  be  desired  to  utilise  it  on  the  spot,  there  would  be  required 
only  a  very  simple  apparatus  to  produce  the  compound  known  to  druggists  as  the 
"  Essence  of  Portugal,"  which  uniformly  commands  a  high  price.  This  has  not 
yet  been  made  anywhere  in  Paraguay.* 

Not  more  than  165,000  acres,  or  about  the  four-hundredth  part  of  the  whole 
territory,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  women,  who  do  nearly  all 
the  field-work,  chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  maize,  the  consumption  of  manioc 
diminishing  according  as  the  supply  of  bread  stuffs  increases.  Wheat  and  rice  are 
also  grown,  but  in  insufficient  quantities  for  the  local  demand.  Although  the  vine 
is  seen  trailing  round  the  verandahs,  there  are  no  vineyards  properly  so-called. 
Every  peasant  has  his  little  sugar-cane  brake,  but  utilises  it  only  for  the  preparation 
of  a  coarse  unrefined  sugar,  or  a  very  impure  kind  of  rum.  Both  coffee  and  ground- 
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nuts  give  good  results,  but  capitulists  have  hitherto  chiefly  favoured  tobacco, 
which  is  generally  regarded  of  analogous  flavour,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  that 
of  Havana.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  are  cigars  so  universally  consumed,  the  pro- 
portion being  about  24  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  twelve  times  more  than 
in  France.  Possibly  this  enormous  use  of  tobacco  may  partly  explain  the  infinite 
patience  or  apathy  of  the  Guarani  imder  all  trials. 

A  decisive  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Paraguay  leaf  is  afforded  by  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Argentine  people,  probably,  next  to  the 
Paraguayans  themselves,  the  greatest  smokers  in  the  world.  But  hitherto  no 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  fine  qualities  of  this  tobacco  by  the  growers  and 
cigar-manufacturers  at  Asuncion.  Everything  in  the  way  of  preparation,  which 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  most  scrupulous  cure,  such  as  the  gathering  and  the 
drying  of  the  leaves,  is  got  through  in  the  most  primitive  and  careless  manner. 
Great  improvements  must  be  introduced  into  these  processes  before  there  can  be 
any  question  of  introducing  the  Paraguay  tobacco  into  the  European  markets. 
De  Bourgade  states  positively  that  the  quality  of  the  natural  leaf  grown  on  the 
red  soil  in  many  districts  of  Paraguay  "  equals  that  of  the  finest  Havana 
growths." 

Of  the  live-stock,  estimated  at  2,000,000  before  the  war,  no  more  than  16,000 
head  of  cattle  survived  the  universal  waste  of  the  land.  The  loss  is  now  being 
made  good  by  importations  from  Corrientes  and  Matto  Grosso ;  but  the  animals 
run  half- wild,  and  except  in  the  German  colony  of  San  Bernardino,  near  Asun- 
cion, no  use  is  made  of  the  milk,  either  directly  or  in  the  preparation  of  butter  or 
cheese.  A  few  horses  are  also  bred,  but  scarcely  any  sheep,  goats,  or  pigs.  Sheep 
farming  is  said  to  be  impossible  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  plant  called 
ttiio-mio,  while  the  mal  de  ctdeira,  an  infectious  disease,  rapidly  kills  off  horses, 
mules,  and  asses  in  the  Paraguayan  part  of  Grun  Cbaco. 


Land  Tenure. 

Under  the  Jesuit  system  the  land  was  held  to  belong  to  all,  while  its  products 
were  partly  distributed  to  the  community.  Later,  the  dictators,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  State,  became  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  although  each  peawnt  had 
his  cabin  and  holding.  After  the  war,  nearly  the  whole  territory  having  been 
depopulated,  the  land  again  reverted  to  the  State,  which  put  it  up  to  sale  at  so 
much  the  square  league,  according  to  its  quality  and  proximity  to  the  markets. 
Argentine,  English,  and  North  American  speculators  immediately  rushed  in,  and 
hundreds  of  thousunds  of  acres  were  bought  up  by  syndicates  to  be  re-sold  at  ten 
and  twenty  times  their  value.  One  capitalist  alone  acquired  some  thousand  square 
miles,  and  in  these  transactions  no  regard  was  paid  to  little  holdings  that  had 
been  cultivated  for  generations  by  Guarani  families,  which  had  never  needed  any 
title  deeds  to  protect  their  rights.  In  a  few  years  the  vast  solitudes  were 
assigned  to  absentee  proprietors,  and  henceforth  no  Paraguayan  peasant  could  hoe 
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a  ynrd  of  his  native  land   without  paying  a  rent   to  New  York,    London,  or 
Amsterdam  bunkers. 


^V 
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Industries — Communications. 

Although  there  a  e  no  local  industries  beyond  a  few  distilleries,  brick  and 
soap  worka  and  dour  mills,  the  Guarani  are  excellent  craftsmen,  and  under  the 
Jesuits  displayed  great  skill  in  many  trades.  The  women  still  weave  all  kinds  of 
textiles,  amongst  others  the  nanduti,  "  spiders'  webs,"  of  extremely  delicate  texture. 

Before  Argentina  had  begun  its  railway  system,  Paraguay  already  possessed 
a  line  running  from  Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  since  extended  to  Villa  Rica,  and  the 
country  was  also  traversed  by  roads  accessible  to  wheeled  traffic.  One  of  these 
rouds  skirted  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay ;  another  reached  the  Parana  at 
Encarnacion,  while  others  radiated  from  Villa  Rica.  After  the  war  all  these 
roads  disappeared  beneath  the  swamps  and  quagmires ;  but  they  have  since  been 
repaired  and  other  tracks  have  been  opened  between  the  Yerbales  and  the  river- 
side ports.  Small  steamers  pty  on  eome  of  the  affluents,  while  large  vessels 
ascend  the  Parana  froifff  Bsenos  Ayres  to  Encarnacion.  The  traffic  is  still  more 
active  on  the  Paraguay,  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Republic  being  centred  in 
Asuncion. 

The  telegraphic  and  postal  services  have  been  greatly  developed,  especially 
since  Paraguay  has  joined  the  Postal  Union.  The  schools  have  also  been  re-opened, 
and  in  1891  nearly  20,000  children  were  receiving  an  elementary  education.  The 
country  is  thus  gradually  recovering  from  tiie  drastic  "  reforms  "  which  closed 
the  churches,  suppressed  the  marriage  rites  and  legal  unions,  and  swept  away  all 
public  institutions.  Before  the  period  of  independence  education  was  entirely 
controlled  by  the  priests,  and  in  those  days  most  of  the  children,  if  unable  to  read, 
could  at  least  say  their  prayers.  They  also  delighted  in  singing  the  church 
hymns,  for  the  Guarani  people  have  a  distinct  talent  for  music.  But  most  of  the 
ecclesiastics  having  been  deposed  or  banished  by  the  dictator  Francia,  the  system 
of  public  instruction  was  greatly  modified,  and  transformed  to  an  almost  military 
education.  In  all  the  villages  the  children  were  assembled  by  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  under  pain  of  reprimand  or  punishment  the  local  magistrate  was  bound 
to  see  that  all  the  boys  followed  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction.  Thus, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  nearly  all  Paraguayans  had  learned  to  read  and 
write.  But  it  was  all  done  under  compulsion,  for  they  took  no  pleasure,  as  a  rule, 
in  these  accomplishments. 

Printing  presses  were  also  rare,  although  some  had  already  been  introduced  by 
the  Jesuits.  But  after  their  time  no  printing  office  was  opened  till  the  year  1844. 
The  head  of  the  Administration  issued  his  orders  verbally,  well  knowing  that  they 
would  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Later,  when  the  official  journal  began  to  appear, 
the  representatives  of  authority  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages,  and 
solemnly  read  out  the  decrees  of  the  Government,  which  were  listened  to  with 
religious  silence. 
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Government. 

The  present  Constitution,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  war,  has  been  modelled 
on  that  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  like  them,  Paraguay  possesses  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary  powers.  The  communal  group  consists  of  the 
partiilos,  administrative  and  judiciary  units  connected  directly  with  the  central 
power  by  elected  magistrates.  Foreigners  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  are  even  themselves  eligible.  A  jefe  politico  represents  the 
executive  in  each  commune,  to  which  the  Minister  of  Justice  appoints  a  stipendiary 
magistrate. 

Two  Chambers,  directly  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  discuss  all  questions 
except  the  Budget,  which  is  reserved  absolutely  to  the  lower  House.  The  Presi- 
dent, elected  like  the  deputies  for  four  years,  controls  the  executive,  and  chooses 
five  ministers  responsible  to  the  Chambers.  Catholicism  remains  as  formerly  the 
State  religion,  but  liberty  of  worship  is  recognised.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
rivers,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war,  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  triumph  of 
the  allies.  Henceforth  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  are  open  to  the  vessels  of 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Foreigners  also  are  allowed  free  access  to 
the  State  from  all  points  of  the  frontier,  without  being  furnished  with  passports,  a 
necessary  condition  under  the  old  exclusive  system. 

The  country  has  not  recovered  its  financial  equilibrium  upset  by  the  war,  and 
the  annual  Budget  continues  to  show  a  heavy  deficit,  nearly  £105,000  in  1891.  In 
1892  the  external  debt,  including  the  consolidated  English  debt,  stood  at  about 
£5,000,000,  and  in  that  year  the  Government  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
English  debt,  which  amounted  to  over  £830,000.  But  the  financial  position  is 
likely  to  improve  with  the  development  of  trade,  about  five-sixths  of  the  revenue 
being  derived  from  the  Customs. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  after  the  war,  when  the  State  was  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  without  resources  or  credit,  England  was  the  only  country  that  could 
be  induced  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Paraguay.  The  London  capitalists  twice  made 
advances  amounting  collectively  to  a  sum  of  £1,438,500 ;  but  through  one  of 
those  financial  mystpries,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Hispano- American  Republics 
offers  so  many  examples,  not  even  a  seventh  part  of  the  loan,  £200,000  at  most, 
found  its  way  to  the  State  treasury.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  a  view  to 
diminish  this  enormous  capital,  and  the  bankers  consented  to  a  heavy  reduction, 
in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  "  five  hundred  square  leagues,"  or  about  750,000  acres. 
Later  the  Paraguay  Government  sold,  always  to  English  speculators,  the  Asuncion- 
Villa  Rica  Railway.  By  this  arrangement,  followed  by  a  development  of  coloni- 
sation and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  the  soil,  it  was  found  possible 
to  negotiate  the  sale  of  vast  tracts  of  arable  land,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  finances.  .-./>■":'• 

Commenting  on  these  transactions,  De  Bourgade  remarks  that  "  no  European 
stock-market  to  the  same  degree  as  London  has  appreciated  the  vast  resources 
ond  future  development  of  the  States  of  America.     There  may  be  some  initial 
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difficulty  to  overcome,  or  some  crisis  to  survive ;  but  England  has  ever  been 
regardless  of  a  risk  that  is  temporary,  and  prepared  to  await  a  recompense  that 
may  tarry,  but  appears  to  be  sure.  Almost  all  the  smaller  American  States  are 
in  her  debt ;  almost  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  failed  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  paid  large  interest  to  its  patient 
creditor.  No  other  European  market  has  so  accurate  an  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  America,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  England  so  powerful  a  hold 
in  the  New  "World,  where  she  disposes  of  large  consignments  of  her  products."* 

Paraguay  comprises  23  electoral  districts,  of  which  three  for  the  capital, 
nominating  four  deputies  and  three  senators  ;  the  rural  districts  elect  32  deputies 
and  16  senators,  while  Chaco  forms  a  special  division. 

•  Faraguay,  p.  83. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Uruguay. 


RTJGUAY,  smallest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  often  takes 
the  name  of  "  Banda  Oriental,"  which  indicates  its  former  state 
of  political  dependence  on  Argentina.  Of  itself  the  expression  has 
no  moaning  except  as  used  by  the  people  of  the  "  Banda  Occi- 
dentule,"  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  Bueuos  Ayres  and  the 
Argentine  "  Mesopotamia."  Under  the  colonial  rule  this  territory  formed  part 
of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  even  after  the  separation  it  continued  to  constitute 
a  province  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  till  the  year  1815. 

But  the  Portuguese  and  their  Brazilian  heirs  also  regarded  this  peninsular 
region,  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Plate  estuary  and  the  Rio  Uruguay,  as  the 
natural  complement  to  their  vast  domain.  Hence  the  post  of  Colonia,  facing 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  hotly  contested  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  saventeenth  and 
during  the  following  century,  and  it  was  to  outflank  the  Portuguese  that  the 
Spaniards  founded  in  1724  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  which  has  since  become  the 
capital  of  Uruguay. 

But  in  1821  the  Brazilians,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Plateau  Republic,  succeeded  in  annexing  Uruguay,  constituting  it  the 
Cisplatine  province,  and  for  six  years  they  remained  masters  of  the  whole  sea- 
board between  the  Amazons  and  Plate  estuaries.  Then  for  another  period  of 
three  years  Uruguay  formed  part  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  after  which 
followed  the  "  great  war,"  which  lasted  sixteen  years,  from  1836  to  1852,  and 
which  left  the  country  a  vast  solitude. 

During  the  war  with  Paraguay  the  little  Republic  retained  only  a  nominal 
autonomy,  for  it  had  to  accept  the  President  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the 
]3razilian3.  Even  now  its  independence  is  entirely  due  to  the  rivalry  of  its  two 
powerful  neighbours.  Yet,  despite  its  unstable  political  position,  it  has  made 
considerable  progress  since  the  great  wor.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
population  has  increased  more  than  tenfold,  and  trade  has  even  made  still  more 
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rapid  progress,  for  few  countries  enjoy  n  more  favourable  coramorcial  position, 
combined  with  nil  the  advuntuges  of  ii  good  climate  and  fertile  soil. 

Bounded  north  by  the  little  Rio  Chuy,  the  Lagoa  Mirini  and  the  Rios 
Jagunrfto  and  (iuaraim,  and  elsewhere  by  the  Uruguay  river,  the  Plato  estuary,  and 
the  Atlantic,  Uruguay  comprises  u  total  urea  of  over  7Ji,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  (189;})  of  750,000. 


Ml 


Physical  Feattirks. 

The  heights  traversing  Uruguay,  which  nowhere  exceed  2,000  feet,  belong  to 
the  same  mountainous  system  as  those  of  Rio  Grande  do  8ul.  The  ridges  take 
the  same  name  of  cuchi/las,  or  "knives,"  although  presenting  no  sharp  crests, 
but  only  long,  gently  sloping  summits.  Most  of  the  surface  is  broken  by  these 
undulations,  which  are  decomposed  into  hundreds  of  distinct  masses  between  the 
intervening  rivers  and  rivulets.  Campos  and  irregular  plains  stretch  along  the 
foot  of  these  hills,  which  seem  high  only  by  contrast,  and  whose  bare  upper  slopes 
rise  above  the  zone  of  vegetation. 

Some  of  the  ridges  acquire  a  great  development  between  the  river  basins. 
Such  are  the  Cuchilla  de  Ilaedo,  stretching  south-westwards  in  the  direction  of 
Paysandu,  and  the  Cuchilla  Grande,  which  is  disposed  north  and  south,  gradually 
diminishing  in  height,  and  projecting  a  few  rocky  headlands  seawards.  Between 
Monte  Video  and  Maldonado  the  last  spur  takes  the  name  of  Sierra  de  las 
Animas. 

In  the  north  the  prevailing  rocks  are  granites  and  gneiss,  with  erupted  matter 
spread  over  the  other  formations.  Here  occur  the  auriferous  deposits,  lead, 
copper,  agates,  and  amethysts.  All  the  gravels  known  as  piedra  china,  "  China 
stone,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  are  organic  substances  transformed  to 
silica,  often  containing  drops  of  water,  and  sometimes  preserving  their  primitive 
colour.  Here  are  also  found  the  so-called  coeos  de  mina,  hollow  nodules,  or  clusters, 
of  crystals,  which  sometimes  explode  ;  then  the  natives  say  that  these  "  mineral 
coconuts "  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  surface  of  the  plains  consists  of 
argillaceous  beds,  which  change  to  mire  in  rainy  weather,  and  which  abound  in 
the  remains  of  megatheriums  and  other  extinct  animals. 
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Rivers. 

The  Uruguay,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Republic,  is  already  a  copious  stream 
ut  Salto,  where  it  develops  a  cascade  which  arrests  the  steam  navigation  except 
during  heavy  floods. 

"  Of  course  the  aspect  of  the  falls  must  vary  considerably  with  the  volume  of 
water  in  this  singularly  capricious  river,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
title  of  Grand  Leap  (Salto  Grande)  given  them  is  a  piece  of  Castilian  grondilo- 
quence,  and  that  they  are  never  much  more  than  rapids  on  a  very  great  scale, 
though  as  such  none  the  less  obstructive  to  navigation.     A  wilderness  of  shallow, 
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troubled  waters  wus  the  general  impression  at  once  conveyed.  The  mighty  river, 
vexed  and  hindered  in  its  progress  by  a  long  succession  of  stop-like  reefs,  had 
spread  itself  out  over  an  immense  area,  breaking  its  way  in  lines  of  fcum  through 
the  narrow  channels  worn  by  its  action,  and  eddying  in  the  deeper  places  with  a 
force  that  made  the  water  appear  to  be  seething  upwards  from  concealed  cauldrons. 
The  great  slabs  of  dark,  slimy  rock  which  nuined  uncovered  in  the  midst,  or 
were  simply  trickled  over  by  the  surging  flood,  literally  swarmed  with  water- 
fowl, drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  fish  that  lay  temptingly  in  view  in  the  shoal  water 
all  round.  The  entire  long-billed  tribe — cranes,  and  herons,  and  storks  of  every 
variety — stood  there  in  serried  files,  watching  their  chance  with  a  terrible  ear- 
nestness, undistracted  by  the  myriads  of  restless  gulls  which  circled  above  them, 
uttering  their  plaintive,  wearisome  cry."* 

Even  lower  down  the  current  is  obstructed  by  the  so-called  Corra/itoa, 
"  little  corals,"  reefs  dangerous  to  large  vessels,  and  during  low  w.iter  there  is  a 
depth  of  only  10  feet  at  the  Hervidero.  Farther  south  the  river  preserves  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  its  high  banks,  its  wooded  hills,  abrupt  windings,  and 
shifting  scenery.  Below  Paysandu,  where  it  is  only  700  yards  wide,  it  begins 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  broad  estuary,  with  low  marshy  banks  on  the  west 
(Argentine)  side,  terraced  cliffs  and  hills  of  divers  forms  on  the  east  side. 

It  is  evident  from  these  contrasts  that  at  some  former  epoch  the  Uruguay 
flowed  through  the  level  plain  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana;  then  at  a  later 
period  it  gradually  shifted  its  ]}ed  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  ceaselessly  eating 
away  the  scarps  of  the  cliffs,  and  distributing  the  debris  along  its  right  bank. 
Thus  the  Uruguay  is  another  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  of  normal  erosion, 
which  in  accordance  with  the  "  law  of  Baer,"  causes  the  rivers  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  to  encroach  on  their  left  bank,  whereas  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  tendency  is  to  gain  on  their  right  bank. 

The  basin  of  the  Rio  Negro,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Uruguay  affluents,  com- 
prises about  half  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  It  takes  its  name,  not  from  the 
colour  of  its  water,  but  from  the  sharpness  with  which  its  clear,  limpid  stream 
reflects  every  flitting  shadow.  After  receiving  the  Tacuarembo  and  the  Yi,  the 
Rio  Negro  flows  normally  north-east  and  south-west;  but  before  reaching  the 
main  stream  it  suddenly  turns  south,  thus  enclosing  with  the  Uruguay  the  long 
peninsular  tract  known  as  the  Rincon  de  las  Gallinas,  "  Poultry  Yard."  This 
natural  enclosure  served  from  the  early  days  of  the  colonisation  as  a  convenient 
place  for  herding  cattle. 

Below  the  Rio  Negro  confluence  the  Uruguay  expands  to  the  proportions  of  a 
broad  lake  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  and  even  at  Higueritas,  its  narrowest 
point,  maintaining  a  width  of  considerably  over  a  mile.  Above  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia  the  Parana  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Uruguay  at  the 
head  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  estuary.  Sooner  or  later  this  estuary  must  be  filled 
in  by  the  sediment  deposited  on  its  bed  by  the  converging  streams,  and  then  the 

*  Ramhold,  The  Oitat  Silver  Hiver,  f. -233.    Tr";'  ' 
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Uruguay  will  be  trunsformod  to  nn  affluent  of  the  Parana.  Moanwhilo  it  main- 
tains  u  scnii-indopondeiit  exiBtenco,  and  in  former  geological  times  it  was  an 
entirely  distinct  watercourrte. 

Besides  the  Uruguay  the  Republic  has  no  running  waters  except  u  few  small 
coost  streams,  and  those  rivers  which  discharge  into  the  Lagoa  Miriin  and  the  S. 
Gon(;ftlo,  and  which  consequently  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Brazilian  Ilio  Grande. 


1. 

iVf 


Fig.  139.— La  Plata  Estoabt. 
SmIi  1 :  a.fioo.ooo. 
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All  these  rivers — CeboUati,  Tacuari,  and  Yajruaron  (Jaguarao) — have  their  lower 
course  fringed  by  marshes  into  which  they  overflow  during  the  wet  season. 

Climate. 

Being  almost  surrounded  by  water,  Uruguay  enjoys  a  marine  climate,  at  least 
compared  with  that  of  the  pampas  regions.     Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  j^reat 
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range  of  temporuturo,  which  at  Monte     'idcn  osclllaf   i  as  much  as  72    or  7.< 
Fahr.      This  city,  lying  under  a  latitudo    'irreapondi       in  the  southern  to  rbat  ^f 
Algiers  in  the  uorthorn  heiniHphcre,  pr»-    uta  the  n-    lual  iUtc-'Htion  of  tl     fou 
seasons,  although  winter  is  so  mild  that  practically  tiiu  mho 
only  hotwecn  the  warm  period,  from  Octoher  to  April,  and  tb 
rest  of  the  year.      Owing  to  exceptional  radiation   in  u  vlum 
now  and  then  below  freezing  point ;  but  as  a  rule  July,  the  i 
spends  Uy  April  in  Paris. 

In  the  interior  the  summer  heats  seem  at  times  almost  unbearable,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  conflagrations  in  the  bush  country,  spreading  a  mantle  of  dense 
smoke  far  and  wide.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  great 
difTer«?nce  between  the  cold  mornings  and  the  warm  mid-day  heats,  a  difl'erenco 
which  usually  does  not  exceed  lO'^  Tab r.,  but  which  sometimes  rises  to  2S'and 
even  .'{2'^  in  a  space  of  eight  hours.  Such  discrepancies,  which  are  very  trying  to 
strangers,  occur  especially  in  spring  (September  and  October),  when  iho  biting 
winds  most  prevail. 

In  the  Uruguay  rallcy  the  atmospheric  currents  usually  set  in  the  direction  of 
the  river,  either  north «Mi4  south  or  south  and  north.  But  on  tlie  seaboard  tlie 
normal  south-east  trades  blow  steadily  throughout  the  summer  season.  They 
prevail  also  in  the  cool  season,  but  are  then  frequently  interrupted  either  by 
northern  breezes  or  by  the  pampero,  which  comes  from  the  south-west.  Although 
the  most  dangerous,  this  pampero  is  also  the  great  purifier,  sweeping  all  vapours, 
fogs,  and  particles  of  dust  from  the  atmosphere,  drying  the  saturated  ground,  and 
by  the  accompanying  slight  frosts  destntying  m^'riads  of  insects  injurious  to  the 
vegetation. 

But  there  is  also  a  wet,  or  "  dirty  "  pampero  (pampero  siicio),  which  is  often 
accompanied  by  tremendous  downpours,  especially  when  it  blows  from  the  north 
in  the  summer  eeason.  "  The  sheets  of  water  that  come  down  perfectly  straight 
all  through  the  day  and  night  without  a  break,  are  accompanied  by  equally  con- 
tinuous thunder  and  lightning,  which  seem  to  work  their  way  right  round  the 
heavens,  and  to  box  the  entire  compass.  The  thunder  is  one  unceasing  mufHed 
roll,  out  of  which  burst  sudden  fierce  claps  of  deafening  violence  ;  the  lightning 
playing  meanwhile  almost  uninterruptedly  at  every  point  of  the  horizon,  and  leap- 
ing forth  now  and  then  into  a  great  scorching  flame,  which  for  a  moment  lights  up 
the  whole  world  with  a  lurid  blue  and  yellow.  The  darkness,  too,  is  very  striking, 
and  almost  equals  that  of  a  dense  London  fog ;  while  the  heut  seems  to  increase 
rather  than  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  one  sits  as  in  a  prolonged  vapour  -bath,  with 
the  most  trying  sense  of  physical  prostration  and  depression  of  spiriis.  Those 
storms,  in  fact,  do  not  in  the  least  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  relief  only  comes 
when  the  wind  veers  round  to  the  south-east,  and  brings  with  it  a  renewed  feeling 
of  vigour  and  elasticity,  as  marked  as  were  the  languor  and  dejection  before."  * 

There  is  no  well-marked  rainy  season,  and  the  precipitation  is  very  unequally 

^-'i-'  ^\;,j^:c^J... :,-,:..  *  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Ti'ie  Oreat  Silver  Siv*r,  jf,  130. 
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(lintrihuted  from  year  to  j'cor.  Hut  tlu>  yoiuly  uvoriif^  ('XccedH  40  inchcn,  although 
rainy  (lavN  arc  fur  ft'wor  tliaii  iu  WviM  Kiiro^M'.  On  thu  Huubuard  tho  ruiun  ure 
uttotulcd  by  tiorcu  giiluH  autl  uccuNioiiully  cbaiigv  to  bull.* 


i    'i- 


Fm)iia  ANn  Fat'na. 

TJrugiiay  cun  no  longer  boast  of  tho  rich  flora  which  still  survives  in  Houth 
Brnxil,  at  least  us  far  us  the  Jacuby  valley.  Wild  pulms,  especially  the  yatui 
(cocos  ynttii),  may  still  l)o  seen  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Uruguay  in  osmnMa- 
tion  with  the  tuquuru,  or  Itruxiliun  bamboo,  but  they  no  hjnger  range  farther 
south  tbun  tho  Itincon  do  lus  GuUinas.  Woodlands  have  become  rare  in  the 
interior ;  nor  do  they  now  present  that  marvellous  variety  of  forms  which  ii 
observed  in  the  Druziliun  svIvuh  and  mattaH,  V.\en  tho  uruucariu  of  the  Campos  bus 
disappeared,  and  southwards  stretch  open,  treeless  plains,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  onibii,  the  churacteristic  tree  of  the  Plutean  pampas. 

In  its  fauna  also,  I'niguay  belongs  rather  to  the  Argentine  than  to  the  Brazi- 
lian /one.  Tlie  howling  monkey,  still  beard  in  the  northern  forests,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Uruguay,  as  tho  Cayman  has  from  the 
estuaries.  Itut  the  rattle-snake  is  still  met  in  the  rocky  glens  of  Minas  and 
Maldonado.  Tho  ostrich,  seldom  seen  in  tho  wild  state,  has  been  domesticated 
since  1874,  and  is  now  bred  in  numerous  farms.  The  Platean  water.-t  abound  in 
fish  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  nine  years'  blockade  of  Monte  Video  from 
184-'J  to  1851  the  inhabitants  drew  their  chief  supply  of  food  from  this  source.  In 
the  Maldonado  district  there  is  a  land  crab  analogous  to  the  Cancer  rurieola  of 
Jamaica,  which  is  of  burrowing  habits ;  it  digs  itself  holes  in  the  dry  sand  far 
from  the  sea-shore  and  the  bunks  of  the  lugoon  .. 


IXHABITANTS. 

At  the  time  of  the  discover)',  Uruguay  was  roamed  by  numerous  Indian 
tribes,  whom  tlie  Spaniards  began  forthwith  to  reduce  and  enslave.  They  were 
successful  with  certain  groups,  probably  of  Ouarani  stock,  who  occupied  the  left 
bank  of  the  Uruguay  and  its  islands.  The  Yaros,  Bohans  and  Chanas,  who  sub- 
mitted to  tho  invaders,  soon  disappeared,  either  by  absorption,  or  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Charruus,  who  had  maintained  their  independence. 

These  were  physically  a  magnificent  race,  taller  than  the  Europeans,  stout, 
vigorous  and  ogile,  of  sober  habits,  noted  for  their  sharp  sense  of  hearing,  always 
grave  and  collected,  "  never  complaining  even  when  being  killed."  They  were 
also  a  vuliant  people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  to  conquer  inch  by  inch.  At  first 
they  fought  with  club  and  arrow,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  they 
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lournt  ihn  UHO  ot  M|)(Mr  uiul  Iiisho,  like  thuir  I'urupus  uci^iiliourM.  Towurdi  the 
iiiiddluof  thu  fi^htt'otitli  century  the  Churru:iH  hud  hoon  driven  north  «)f  tho  Rio 
N»'gro,  where  they  wcro  joined  by  the  MininiuH  from  the  J'uruna.  "The  Chur- 
ruuH,"  wrote  Azuru,  "  muster  only  400  warriors,  but  they  have  cost  the  Sjmniurds 
more  Idood  than  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Inca  and  of  Montozunui."  They 
wore  finully  reduced  in  IHJJl,  when  some  were  sold  to  un  itinerant  showniun,  iho 
last  «»f  these  dying  in  a  Paris  liospital;  b-.t  there  it  no  doubt  a  Ntruin  of  Churrua 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  present  mixed  Uruguuyuns,  who  are  physically  amongst 
the  finest  of  the  llispano-Atnerican  populations, 

Toi'OOHAl'IIV. 

The  right  bunk  of  the  Uruguay  is  thinly  peo^^led  above  the  town  of  Su//o, 
wliich  takes  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  "  Falls."  bulto,  third  city  of  the 
Itepubli')  in  population,  though  dating  only  from  the  year  1817,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  several  hills  at  the  point  where  t*  o  steam  navigation  is 
arrested,  except  when  the  river  is  in  Hood.  It  practically  forms  a  single  city 
with  Concordia  on  the  opposite  (Argentine)  side.  Southwards  opens  the  valley  of 
the  River  Dayman,  which  is  nam'*d  from  one  of  the  numerous  English  proprietors 
whose  plantations  line  its  banks. 

PaYHANDU FkAY   BeNTW  —  RlVKRA. 

Paymiulii,  founded  in  1772  by  the  "  pi^r  '  Sandu,  occupies  a  position  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Salto,  on  a  high  cliff  n  the  issue  of  a  river  valle  '  nearly 
opposite  Colon  on  the  Argentine  side.  It  ranks  next  to  Afonte  Video  in  population, 
and  since  its  destruction  by  a  Brazilian  fleet  iu  18ti4,  has  taken  a  large  share  in 
the  preserved  meat  business,  whose  chief  centre  is  at  Froy  Bentos,  officially  called 
Indepeiideticia,  some  distance  lower  down.  In  18G3,  this  place  was  merely  a  chapel 
surrounded  by  a  few  huts,  when  the  district  was  chosen  by  a  far-seeing  speculator 
as  a  suitable  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of 
"  Liebig's  Extract."  The  factory,  itself  a  small  town,  gives  employment  to  about 
2,000  hands,  and  durii:g  the  busy  season,  the  cattle  from  the  Upper  Uruguay,  the 
Parana,  the  Guuleguaycuu,  and  the  Rio  Negro  are  here  "  treated  "  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000  a  day.  Thanks  to  this  industry.  Fray  Bentos  has  become  the  third, 
and  in  some  years  the  second  port  of  the  Republic.  "  The  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  here  is  clearly  enough  revealed  by  the  whiffs  that  come  borne  to 
us  on  the  night  breeze.  Once  more,  to  borrow  the  vigorous  and  terrible  words 
used  by  Vicuna  Mackenna  in  speaking  of  it  under  the  rule  of  Rosas,  this  country 
is  literally  a  huge  slaughter-shed,  making  the  air  hot  and  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  blood,  and  men  callously  unconcerned  at  its  sight.  A  profitable  trade  and 
occupation  for  a  nation  doubtless,  but  one  that  keeps  alive  in  it  those  inborn  human 
instincts  of  cruelty  and  savagery,  which  in  our  older  civilisation  have  long  been 
curbed  and  softened  down.     One  of  the  ugliest  traits  of  the  uneducated  native  of 
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these  countries  is  his  perfect  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation  ; 
his  comparative  disregard  of  human  life  is,  with  such  a  training,  not  unintelli- 
gible."* 

Rivera,  at  the  source  of  the  Cufiupiru,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  forms  almost  a  single  town  with  the  neighbouring  Santa  Anna  do  Livra- 
mento  on  the  Brazilian  side.  For  a  time  Rivera  was  a  great  centre  of  the  gold 
industry,  and  considerable  quantities  appear  to  have  been  collected  in  the 
Cunapiru  and  surrounding  valleys.  Yet  a  French  company  had  to  cease  opera- 
tions after  losing  millions  of  money  in  this  "  Eldorado." 


If  if 


DURAZNO Coi.ONIA — SaN    J()s£ 

Diirazno,  on  the  River  Yi,  midway  between  Tacuarcmho  (formerly  San  Fnic- 
tuoso)  and  Monte  Video,  has  been  transformed  from  a  military  colony  to  an  agri- 
cultural market.  Some  Indians,  expelled  by  the  Brazilian  settlers  in  the  territory 
of  the  missions,  were  settled  at  Durazno  in  1828,  but  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
cultivate  their  land  in  peace,  the  authorities  enrolled  them  as  soldiers,  and  all 
perished  in  the  civil  wars.  Soriano,  near  the  head  of  the  Uruguay  estuary,  dates 
from  the  year  1624,  and  here  is  still  seen  the  chapel  built  by  Bernardo  de  Guzman 
for  the  Ghana  Indians,  who  had  appealed  to  the  Spaniards  for  protection  against 
the  Cbarruas.  No  trace  remains  of  another  station  which  was  founded  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  few  miles  farther  down,  near  the  present  village  of  San  Salcador. 

Farther  down  follow  Hiyucntas  {Nueva  Palmira)  and  Garmelo  {Las  Vacan)  at  a 
point  on  the  estuary  where  it  narrows  from  six  miles  to  little  over  one  mile,  forming 
an  excellent  harbour  about  the  Parana  confluence.  At  the  extremity  of  a 
headland  beloW  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  stands  the  famous  station  of  Colonia 
del  Sacramento,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres.  Soon  after  its  foundation  in  1679,  Colonia, 
which  had  the  best  anchorage  in  the  Plate  estuary  below  Higueritas,  was  seized 
bj'  the  Portuguese  Manoel  Lobo,  and  by  him  for  a  time  transformed  to  a  nest  of 
smugglers.  On  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  little  Rio  Martin  Chico,  the  illus- 
trious navigator  Solis  was  killed  by  the  Charruas. 

San  Josi,  on  the  river  of  like  name,  north-west  of  Monte  Video,  was  founded  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  some  settlers  from  the  north  of  Spain. 
During  the  war  with  Brazil  (1825),  the  Republicans  had  made  it  their  capital,  and 
since  then  it  has  shared  in  all  the  local  troubles.  Nevertheless,  it  has  steadily 
prospered,  like  the  neighbouring  Florida  on  the  xirroyo  Pintado,  which  is  spanned 
by  a  fine  viaduct  on  the  northern  railway.  The  village  of  Ituzaingo  En.  the  Rio 
Santa  Lucia  in  the  same  district,  recalls  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Argentines 
over  the  Brazilians  in  1827. 


N  Monte  Video.  ^'  > 

Monte   Video,  capital  of    Uruguay,  dates  only  from  the  early  part  of   the 

eighteenth  century,  when  Zabala,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  it  as  a 

*  Rumbold,  p.  153. 
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military  post  to  cut  out  the  Portuguese,  who  were  threatening  to  seize  the  east 
bunk  of  thi  stuary.  The  first  colonists  arrived  from  Galicia  and  the  Canaries 
in  1726,  and  grouped  themselves  round  the  little  fort.  Then  the  abolition  of  the 
commercial  monopoly  of  Cadiz,  in  1778,  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Monte  Video  to  free  trade,  at  once  attracted  numerous  settlers,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  century  the  new  seaport  already  took  the  first  place  amongst  the  maritime 
cities  of  South  America.     At  that  time  its  exchanges  wore  valued  at  £1,400,000. 

Fig.   HO.^MONTBVIDEO 

Boala  1 :  100,000. 
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Then  followed  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Revolution  and  Independence,  in 
which  Monte  Video  suffered  more  than  any  other  place  in  Plate  regions.  For 
nine  years  (1842-61),  the  Colorados  or  *'  Reds,"  with  Garibaldi's  Italians  and  the 
French  Basques,  valiantly  defended  this  "  New  Troy,"  against  Rosas'  lieutenant, 
Oribe.  After  the  disaster  of  Monte  Caseros,  the  Plateaus  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  proclaim  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  for  which  the 
capital  of  Uruguay  was  contending  against  Buenos  Ay  res. 

Since  this  triumph  Monte  Video  has  continued  to  expand,  and  is  now  believed 
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to  rank  for  population  as  the  fourth  city  of  South  America.  It  is  well  situated 
on  an  elevated  headland  which  projects  westwards,  while  to  the  north  the  shore- 
line develops  a  semi-circulur  curve  round  to  the  Cerro,  or  "  Eminence  "  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense,  which  rises  486  feet  opposite  the  capital  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  Rising  in  amphitheatrical  form  on  the  slopes  of  the  peninsula,  Monte 
Video  presents  a  pleasant  seaward  aspect,  while  its  terraced  houses  command  a 
wide  prospect  of  the  harbour,  semi-circular  bay,  and  distant  roadstead.  The  lower 
parts,  till  recently  encumbered  by  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  fortifications,  are 
now  occupied  by  several  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  exchange,  banks,  and  theatres. 
Amongst  the  learned  institutions  a  foremost  place  is  taken  by  the  University, 
which  is  well  attended,  especially  by  students  of  law,  future  politicians  and  legis- 
lators of  the  Republic. 

"  A  walk  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  capital  of  Uruguay  soon  showed 
us  how  very  different  were  these  people  that  we  were  now  among  from  the 
]{razilians  iu  every  respect.  No  two  cities  could  be  less  alike  than  these  two 
capitals  of  neighbouring  States.  Not  here  the  lofty  houses  of  Rio,  but  clean 
streets  of  one- storied  glaring  white  houses,  built  in  the  style  of  a  Pompeian  dwell- 
ing. A  square,  flat-roofed  building,  with  an  open  courtyard  or  patio,  in  the 
centre,  on  to  which  all  the  rooms  open ;  a  fountain  and  a  flower-garden  in  the 
patio  ;  towards  the  street  the  windows,  if  any,  small  and  heavily  barred  with  iron 
— such  is  the  residence  of  a  South  American  Spaniard,  a  retiring  sort  of  dwell- 
ing, shutting  itself  jealously  from  the  outer  world  with  a  Mussulman-like  love  of 
seclusion.  The  populace,  too,  how  different  from  that  of  a  Brazilian  city !  no 
negroes  here,  and  no  ugly-looking  Portuguese;  but  handsome  and  dignified 
Spaniards,  with  a  good  deal  of  Indian  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  orders  of 
them.  Cleanest  of  cities  is  Monte  Video,  with  straight  streets  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles  in  the  American  chess-board  fashion." — {Rumhold.) 

Since  the  last  century  the  harbour  has  greatly  shoaled,  and  is  now  accessible 
only  to  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet,  so  that  the  transatlantic  liners  have  to  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  exposed  roadstead.  But  several  improvements  have  been  effected, 
including  breakwaters,  wharves,  repairing  docks,  and  the  removal  of  the 
quarantine  station  from  Rutas  Island  in  the  harbour  to  Flores  Island  some  12 
miles  farther  east.  But  the  surf  still  rolls  in  from  the  south,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  money  can  be  found  to  construct  another  breakwater  farther 
seawards. 

But  despite  all  the  difficult  and  even  dangerous  approaches,  trade  still  con- 
tinues to  gravitate  towards  Monte  Video,  whose  geographical  position  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Plateau  regions  presents  many  advantages.  As  many  as  twenty 
lines  of  steamships  touch  at  this  port,  where  large  repairing  docks  have  been 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro.  It  has  been  proposed  to  create  a  great 
harbour  in  deep  water  by  enclosing  the  Bay  of  Buceo  some  six  milea  east  of  Monte 
Video,  although  this  inlet  lies  beyond  the  roadstead.  But  the  plans  of  the  English 
engineer  have  been  found  too  costly  to  be  entertained  for  the  present.  The 
project  is  also  vehemently  opposed   by  the  merchants  who  are  interested  in 
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keeping   the  centre  of  trade  in  its  present  position  at  the    extremity  of    the 
peninsula.* 

The  local  industries  comprise  vast  aaladcros,  "  moat  factories,"  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Cerro,  Most  of  the  factories  belong  to  foreigners,  and  even  the  nursery 
grounds  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Basques.  On  holidays,  crowds 
resort  to  Paso  Molina,  Union,  Cerrito  and  other  suburban  retreats,  and  in  summer 
Playa  Ramirez  and  Pocitos  on  the  Atlantic  are  much  frequented  by  bathers.  The 
railways  radiating  in  various  directions  enable  the  better  classes  to  reside  at 
Piedras,  Canelones,  Sauce,  Pando,  at  some  distunce  from  the  capital.  Good  water 
is  drawn  from  the  Rio  de  Santa  Lucia,  32  miles  to  the  north,  with  a  large  reser- 
voir at  Fiedras  lUO  feet  above  the  level  of  Central  Square. 
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Maluonado — Melo — Artigas. 

Maldonado,  on  a  semi-circular  bay,  resembling  that  of  Monte  Video,  and 
sheltered  from  the  east  by  the  southernmost  headland  of  Uruguay,  offers  better 
anchorage  than  the  capital,  but  it  is  too  far  removed  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Plate  estuary,  and  is  consequently  little  frequented  by  shipping,  except  when  one 
of  the  chronic  revolutions  endangers  the  approaches  to  Monte  Video.  Gold- 
hunters  often  laud  at  Maldonado,  the  nearest  port  to  the  auriferous  district  of 
Minus,  where,  however,  few  fortunes  have  been  made. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  north  of  Maldonado,  the  chief  places  are  Rochit, 
near  the  coast,  Ti'cinta  y  Tres,  so  named  from  a  band  of  "  thirty-three  " 
heroes  in  the  Brazilian  war  of  1825  ;  Nieo  Peres,  terminal  station  (1893)  of  the 
railway  which  is  ultimately  to  connect  Monte  Video  directly  with  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul ;  Melo  (Cerro  Largo),  with  lead,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  besides  fine  granites 
and  porphyries;  hisiXy,  Artigas,  facing  the  Brazilian  town  of  Jnguuifto,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Jaguarilo.     ,        :, 


S<»ciAL  and  Material  Condition  of  Uruguay. 

Despite  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  revolutions,  and  political  troubles  of  all 
sorts,  the  population  of  Uruguay  has  steadily  increased  since  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  having  advanced  from  30,000  in  1796  to  nearly  702,000  in 
1891.  This  increase  in  due  in  about  even  proportions  to  the  natural  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  and  to  immigration,  although  many  of  the  arrivals  from  Europe 
pass  on  to  Argentina  after  a  short  stay  in  the  country.  As  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  Italians,  who  at  present 
represent  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Another  important  element 
are  the  Basques,  who  probably  constitute  over  one-half  of  the  100,000  French  and 
Spaniards  now  (1894)  settled  in  Uruguay. 

*  Knight,  Crwiie  of  the  Falcon,  I.,  p.  106. 
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AoRi(;i;i,TURE. 

Agriculture  and  pasturage  constitute  the  main  sources  of  wealth,  and  with  the 
increase  of  population  cultivated  land  continues  to  encroach  on  the  grazing- 
grounds.  In  1891  about  1,200,000  acres  were  estimated  to  be  under  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  crops,  the  yield  of  which  alrendy  exceeds  the  local  demand. 
The  vine,  unfortunately  already  attacked  by  phylloxera,  flourishes,  especially  in 
the  Salto  district. 

Of  the  live-stock,  sheep  alone  have  increased  in  recent  years ;  both  horses  and 
horned  cattle,  though  still  relatively  very  numerous,  having  greatly  fallen  off 
during  the  la^t  decade.  Mulhall  estimates  the  anuuul  returns  from  stock'- 
breeding  at  about  £7,500,000,  and  from  husbandry  at  £2,500,000,  most  of  this 
wealth  being  owned  by  strangers.  Landed  property  is  burdened  with  heavy 
mortgages,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,000,000  in  1893.  In  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  are  comprised  20,000  urban  and  25,000  rural  estates  exceeding 
£120  in  value,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  impost.  It  thus  appears  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  heads  of  families  in  the  State  are  freeholders.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  national  wealth,  more  than  half  of  the  public  domain 
belongs  to  foreigners,  mostly  Basques  and  Italians ;  but  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Rio  Grande  the  richest  landowners  are  Brazilians.  In  Monte  Video  itself  two- 
thirds  of  the  real  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  iirmigrants  from  Europe. 


The  Meat-Packino  Industry. 

As  in  Argentina  and  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  even  to  a  relatively  greater 
extent,  various  preparations  of  meat  form  the  staple  industry.  Till  recently  the 
animals  ran  free  on  the  pastures,  and  the  heaviest  work  of  the  cstanciaa  was 
connected  with  their  capture,  branding  and  sorting  for  sale,  the  shambles,  or  stock. 
But  these  antiquated  methods  now  survive  only  in  the  northern  provinces.  In 
the  south,  where  the  land  has  risen  greatly  in  value,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  run  free,  but  are  confined  to  enclosures,  and  more  carefully  tended. 
About  a  million  are  slaughtered  every  year,  partly  for  the  local  demand,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  one  per  head  of  the  population,  partly  for  treatment  in 
the  saladeros.      .     .    ,      ,  .--..., 

None  of  the  various  attempts  to  export  the  meat  in  a  frozen  state  have  proved 
quite  successful,  the  process  being  attended  by  a  loss  of  flavour.  Hence  a  general 
return  has  been  made  to  the  old  methods  of  tinning  and  jerking,  though  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  greatly  improved  appliances,  and  in  a  much  more 
methodic  manner.  In  the  large  saladeros  there  is  no  waste,  everything — hides, 
suet,  bones,  offal — being  utilised,  and  much  of  the  refuse  converted  into  valuable 
fertilisers.  ^  .  - , 


:«• 


Trade — Communications — Education.  •-■    ' 

Of  the  foreign  trade,   which  continues  to  increase  from  decade  to  decade, 
about  four-fifths  consist  of  the  products  of  the  saladeros  and  of  the  cattle-farms. 
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Uruguay's  chief  customer  is  Great  l^ritain,  followed  by  France,  Brazil,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  traffic  and 
nearly  throe-fourths  of  the  navigation  are  centred  in  Monte  Video. 


*v 


The  railway  system,  of  which  the  first  section  was  opened  in  1869,  is  still  far 

from  being  developed,  even  in  the  Monte  Videa district,  although  it  already  reaches 

the  Brazilian  frontier.     No  trunk-line  has  yet  been  constructed  to  connect  the 

banks  of  the  Uriiguiy  with  the  Atlantic  coast  or  with  the  Laguna  Mirim.     On  the 

50 
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other  hund,  both  the  telegraph  and  postal  services  are  tflicieiitly  conducted,  and 
Uruguay,  judged  by  the  test  of  its  public  correspondence,  takes  a  higher  place, 
not  only  than  Brazil  and  Argentina,  but  even  than  several  European  states. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  public  instruction,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
population  attending  the  national  and  private  schools.      The  bulk  of  the  people 


Figr.  142.— FouncAL  DiviaioNS  ov  Ubuquay. 
Scale  1  :  6,000,000. 
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are  ftoraan  Catholics,  but  freedom  of  worship  is  absolute  in  theory  and  practice. 
At  the  census  of  Monte  Video  in  1889  over  3,600  declared  themselves  "  Free- 
thinkers," while  nearly  7,000  were  rr turned  as  of  "no  religion."  * 
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GoVEKNMENT. 

The  Constitution  conforms  to  the  usual  Hispano-American  type — universal 
suffrage,  two  chambers,  and  presidential  functions.     But,  as  in  so  many  other 
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Conlnil  und  South  Amoricun  Stutes,  the  charter  of  rights  m  a  document  for  the 
most  part  pigeon-holed,  while  the  country  is  torn  by  rival  factKAS  fewrting,  not 
to  constitutional  methods,  but  to  force,  intrigue,  bribery,  at  times  even  ftweigu  aid, 
in  support  of  their  cliiims.  Froquenily  the  public  revenues  have  been  employed 
for  party  purposes  rather  than  f«.r  the  public  good,  while  future  receipts  have 
been  diwountcd  by  burdensome  loans,  the  interest  on  which  hus  reniuinod  unpaid. 
Between  18S0  and  1K90  the  yearly  revenue  hus  averaged  £2,.*}00,0U0  and  the 
expenditure  £3,500,000,  about  half  of  the  former  being  derived  from  Customs. 
The  army,  which  costs  from  £600,000  to  £800,000,  comprises  about  4,000  of  all 

arms. 

Uruguay  is  administratively  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  which  with 
their  areas  and  populations  are  tabulated  in  the  appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Argentina. 


OTH  in  extent  and  population  the  Argentine  Republic  ranks  amongst 
the  foremost  states  of  South  America.  It  is  surpassed  by  Brazil 
alone  in  superficial  area,  and  by  Brazil,  if  not  also  by  Colombia  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  But  Colombia  must  in  this  respect 
soon  bo  distanced,  thanks  to  the  stream  of  immigration  settling 
towards  the  Plateau  regions  In  1893  the  population  appears  to  have  exceeded 
4,000,000  in  an  area  of  about  1,125,000  square  miles. 

In  all  attempts  to  forecast  the  probable  destinies  of  the  Argentine  region, 
the  chief  geographical  factor  to  be  considered  is  its  relative  proximity  to  the 
European  world.  Despite  the  appearances  and  despite  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  maps,  the  shores  of  the  Plate  estuary  lie,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nearer  to 
l*]urope  than  the  northern  seaboard,  which  de  facto  is  situated  half  as  near  "jrain 
to  that  Continent,  for  the  Plate  estuary  beyond  all  doubt  exercises  a  greater 
attraction  on  the  European  populations,  and  has  consequently  hitherto  received 
the  larger  share  of  the'r  trade,  capital,  and  emigrants.  In  such  international 
movements  mere  distance,  so  largely  neutralised  by  rapid  steam  navigation,  is  far 
less  important  than  remoteness  from  the  equator,  similar  conditions  of  climate, 
vpn^etation,  and  social  habits,  in  all  which  respects  the  Argentine  lands  contrast 
favourably  with  Amazonia  nnd  most  parts  of  the  Brazilian  seaboard. 


Iir 
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Pkooress  of  Discovery. 

This  southern  section  of  the  Continent  remained  unvisited  by  Europeans  for 
seventeen  years  aft«r  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  In  1609, 
Vicente  Pinzon  and  Diaz  de  Solis  entered  the  Plate  estuary,  and  in  1520,  Magel- 
lan, accompanied  by  Pigafetta,  historian  of  the  circumnavigation,  passed  through 
the  strait  between  the  mainland  and  Fuegia,  which  bears  his  name.     The  estuary 
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and  the  strait  suf&ced  to  enable  cartographers  to  figure  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
true  form  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Continent.  But  the  bleak  shores  of  Fuegia  and 
Patagonia  were  too  forbidding  to  attract  explorers  to  the  interior  of  those  regions 
at  a  time  when  so  much  remained  to  be  done  in  more  promising  lands. 

Ilence  researches  were  confined  to  the  inlets,  sounds,  and  straits  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  through  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Thus  Francisco  de  Iloces 
penetrated  in  1527  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Land's  End,"  but  no  colony  was 
founded  in  these  regions,  while  the  Spaniards  were  endeavouring  to  secure  firm 
footing  in  the  land  watered  by  the  river  which  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Rio 
de  Solisfrora  its  discoverer.  Diaz  de  Solis  had  returned  to  these  waters  in  1516, 
but  only  to  fall  in  a  fray  with  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  a  coast  stream  in  the 
Banda  Oriental.  In  1538  Sebastian  Cabot  pushed  much  farther  inland,  penetrating 
to  Paraguay,  and  erecting  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  with  the  Carca- 
raiia  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Gaboto,  so  called  from  the  Italian 
form  of  his  name. 

Cabot  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  estuary  of  Solis  and  one  of  the  great 
rivers  discharging  into  it  might  become  an  excellent  highway  of  access  to  the 
regions  of  Plata,  "  Silver,"  that  is  to  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Hence  the  curious  mis- 
nomer of  "  Argentina  "  or  "  La  Plata  "  applied  to  a  region  not  by  any  means  noted 
for  the  importance  of  its  silver  mines.  The  Peruvian  and  the  Bolivian  Andes 
are  the  true  Argeniinn. 

But  the  colony  founded  by  Cabot  could  not  be  maintained,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  Spaniard,  Mendoza,  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary,  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  Buenos  Ay  res.  Compelled  by  the  Indians  to  abandon  the 
settlement,  he  withdrew  with  his  little  party  to  the  fortalice  of  Carcarafia,  whence 
his  lieutenants  made  numerous  excursions  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Ayolas, 
one  of  these  pioneers,  founded  the  station  of  Asuncion  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Paraguay,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Then  he  ascended  the  river  us  far  as  Matto  Grosso,  and  advancing  boldly  into 
the  savannas  of  the  plains,  the  yungas  of  the  foothills,  and  the  Andean  forests,  he 
at  last  reached  Peru  in  1537.  Ayolas  was  thus  the  first  of  all  the  conquerors  to 
cross  the  Continent  from  sea  to  sea.  He  was  followed  seven  years  afterwards  by 
Irala,  who  performed  the  same  feat,  and  henceforth  Spain  held  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  her  vast  South  American 
domain.  In  1542,  a  no  less  daring  expedition  was  carried  out  by  Alvar  Nunez, 
who  made  his  way  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  the  rivers  and  portages  directly  to 
Paraguay. 

In  1575,  Juan  de  Garay  recovered  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  himself  and  developing  the  settlement.  The  true  contour  lines  of  the 
Magellanic  coasts  were  determined  in  1579  by  the  pilot  Sarmiento,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  mariners  on  record,  and  during  the  two  following  centuries  the 
whole  region  was  explored  between  the  Plate  basin  and  the  rampart  of  the  Andes. 
But  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  the  savago  aborigines  arrested,  and  frequently 
drove  back,  explorers  and  settlers.     On  the  one  hand  the  Abipona,  Mocovi,  and 
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Quaycurus  of  Gran  Chaco,  on  the  other  the  Pampas  tribes  of  Patagonia,  valiantly 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  white  invaders. 

The  Jesuit,  Falkner,  after  residing  several  years  amongst  the  Patagoniuns  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  first  described  the  interior  of  the  country  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Pampas  region.  ,  His  work,  followed  in  1772  by  the  writings 
of  Cook's  companion,  Forster,  again  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  cavscd  a  revival  of  the  explorations  which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

In  1778,  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Falkner 's  work,  Juan  de  la 
Piedra  visited  the  stormy  gulf  of  San  Matias,  called  also  Bahia  sin  Fondo, 
"  Fathomless  Bay,"  and  here  discovered  the  spacious  haven  of  San  Jos^.  Between 
1779  and  1784,  the  brothers  Viedma,  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Malaspina, 
coasted  all  the  inlets  along  the  southern  seaboard ;  but  their  reports  were  consigned 
to  the  royal  archives  and  forgotten.  These  coast  surveys  were  supplemented  by 
excursions  into  the  interior,  and  in  1782  Villarino  even  ascended  the  course  of 
the  Rio  Negro  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  In  the  same  year  Antonio  de 
Viedma  discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name. 


Geographical  Research. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  Plateau  regions  was  ushered  in  by  Felix  de  Azara, 
who  had  been  officially  commissioned  to  determine  the  Hispanu-i'ortugi^ese  frontiers 
on  the  Uruguay,  Parana,  and  Paraguay  rivers ;  but  far  from  confining  himself 
to  geodetic  surveys,  Azara  also  studied  the  physical  features  and  natural  history 
of  these  regions.  De  Souillac  and  de  la  Cruz,  other  officers  in  the  Spanish 
service,  crossed  the  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  fixed  their  position.  •    <  ' 

But  the  war  of  independence  was  now  imminent,  and  henceforth  neither  the 
Spaniards  nor  their  emancipated  descendants  in  the  New  World  continued  to  take 
a  serious  part  in  geographical  exploration.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
exclusive  Colonial  regime,  foreigners  were  now  able  to  co-operate  with  the  natives 
in  this  work.  Thus  D'Orbig^y,  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones  in  1826,  passed  into  Corrientes  to  prosecute  his  researches  on  the  American 
aborigines  embodied  in  his  classical  work,  "L'Homme  Americain."  Then  followed 
in  1833  the  memorable  expedition  of  the  Beayle  and  Adventure,  described  by 
Darwin  in  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  an  epoch-making  work  in  the  history  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Dalton  Hooker,  another  English  zoologist,  who  accompanied 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  expedition,  studied  the  natural  history  of  Fuegia,  and 
described  the  "  Antarctic  Flora."  '-.  '       ;  t'^" i_-:.  i;f;'';'-/j'-^i^.-i'y'''/'^''\ 

The  geography  of  Argentina  proper  is  now  known  in  all  its  main  features, 
and  nothing  now  remains  except  to  fill  iu  the  details.  This  complementary  work 
is  in  daily  progress,  thanks  to  the  miners  exploring  the  treasures  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  engineers  engaged  in  laying  down  railway  routes  and  regulating  water- 
courses, the  land  surveyors  commissioned  to  measure  and  apportion  the  public 
domain.     '      '   .-   '        '  '''--  "■     '  '    '  ■        "  ,-r  '  -    :\^  : :-l\\-." '.i-:-^-.  :J.-'.'y 
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But  ulong  the  frontiers  there  still  remain  almost  unknown  tracts,  either  held 
by  hostile  Indians,  or  too  difficult  and  dangerous  to  traverse.  Thus  the  Chaco 
region,  occupied  by  the  fierce  Tobas,  still  contains  some  spaces,  either  untraversed 
or  crossed  by  itineraries,  which  have  not  yet  been  harmonised  at  all  points.  In 
the  north-western  highlands,  with  their  snowy  peaks,  the  network  of  passes  pre- 
sents doubts,  which  have  not  been  solved  in  the  same  way  by  all  cartographers. 
Lastly,  the  study  of  the  triangular  Patagonian  region  has  cost  great  labour,  while 
the  section  of  the  Andes  separating  the  Atlantic  slope  from  the  western  fiords 
remains  to  a  great  extent  still  unknown- 
Patagonia  itself  has  been  visited  and  explored  by  numerous  travellers,  natura- 
lists, and  geologists,  mostly  following  in  the  track  of  the  old  missionaries,  who 
crossed  from  the  Chilian  heights  to  the  Argentine  plains.  Punta  Arenas,  the 
Chilian  station  on  Magellan  Strait,  has  also  been  a  starting-point  for  various 
excursions  to  the  interior,  while  other  explorers  have  penetrated  inland  from  the 
various  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  military  settlements  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Patagonia  has  thus  been  completely  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  Argentina  by  the 
labours  of  Descalzi,  Cox,  Gardiner,  Moreno,  Musters,  Ramon  Lista,  Moyano, 
Fontana,  Bogers,  Popper,  Yinciguerra,  Ameghino,  Roncagli.  Burmeister,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  by  the  military  expeditions  sent  against  the  aborigines. 
Paleontologists  and  geologists  also  are  systematically  studying  the  land  in  the 
interests  of  the  La  Plata  Museum,  and  other  collections ;  stockbreeders  are 
examining  the  grassy  bottom  lands,  and  prospectors  are  exploring  the  mineral 
deposits  of  the  country,  and  thus  the  era  of  accurate  geographical  reuearch  has 
begun  for  Patagonia,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Argentina. 

Subjoined  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  chief  explorations  in  Patagonia  since 
the  war  of  independence  : — 

1827.  Stokes  (SanteCraz). 

1832    «<<«;.  Fitzroy  and  Dai-nrin  (Santa  Cruz,  Ghnbut,  Rio  Negro  and  Sierra  Veutana). 

1833.  Descslzi  (Rio  Negro). 

1834    et  teq.  Jones  (Chubut). 

1846.  Fonck,  Hess  (Nahuel-Huapi). 

1857.  Bravard  (Sierra  Ventana). 

1862   et  seq.  Goillenno  C!ox  (Andean  Passes). 

1867.  Gtardiner  (Santa  Cruz,  T'oke  Argentina). 

1869.  Musters  (foot  of  the  Andes,  Rio  Negro). 

1872.  Guerrioo  (RioNegro). 

1874   et  $eq.  Moreno  (Rio  Negpro,  Santa  Cruz,  Chubut,  Lake  Argentina,  etc.). 

1876    et  teq.  Moyano  (Rio  Chico,  Lake  Bueuos  Ayres,  Chubut). 

1877.  Rogers  and  Ibar  (Lake  Argentina,  Andean  Passes).     Beerholm  (San  Julian,  Gallog^s). 

1878  et  teq.  Ramon  Lista. 

1879  #<  *#f.  Wysoski  (Chubut,  Rio  Negro).     Lorentz  (Neuquen). 

1882.  Roncagli  (Oallegos,  Santa  Cruz). 

1883.  Rohde  (Nahuel-Huapi,  Pass  of  Bariloche).     Zeballos  ;Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Negro). 

1885  (!t  ««;.  Fontana  (Upper  Chubut) . 

1886  et  teq.  C&rlos  Burmeister  (Chubut,  Santa  Cruz).     Popper  (Fuegia). 
1887.  Asahel  Bell  (Upper  Chubut). 

1891.  Siemiradzki  (Colorado,  Negro,  Limay,  Nahuel-Huapi).     Bodenbcnder  (Neuquen). 

1892.  Machon  and  Roth  (Andean  Valleys,  Senguel,  Chubut) .  . 


The  abundant  materials  already  collected  on  the  relief  and  geology  of  Argen- 
tina, as  well  as  on  its  natural  history  and  inhabitants,  have  been  embodied  in 
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several  valuable  works,  such  as  those  of  nermann  Burraeister  and  Martin  do 
Moussy.  A  common  direction  is  also  giveci  to  individual  studies  by  such  estab- 
lishments as  the  Buenos  Ayres  Institute,  the  La  Plata  Museum,  and  the  University 
of  Cordoba. 

Nevertheless,  the  Argentine  Republic  still  lucks  a  good  topogruphiual  map 
analogous  to  those  of  West  Europe,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  parts  of 
Brazil.     In  1882  the  Buenos  Ayres  Geographical  Society  resolved  to   prepare  a 
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general  atlas  of  the  Republic  in  states  and  territories.  Thi'-  atlas  Las  been  com- 
pleted, but  only  a  few  of  the  maps  are  based  on  direct  surveys.  In  1889  the 
Argentine  Government  exhibited  at  Paris  a  relief  of  the  whole  territory  to  the 
scale  of  Tj-^TrVTrTT'  *^°d  ^^^  materials  collected  for  this  work  have  since  been 
utilised  for  the  construction  of  a  map  to  the  scale  of  TTfTruwTnr-  ^^^  Astronomic 
Observatory  of  Cordoba,  whose  positions  have  been  carefully  determined,*  has  been 
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taken  as  the  starting-point  of  Argentine  topography.  Geodetic  surveys  have 
also  been  aided  by  the  accurate  determination  of  several  other  places,  such  as 
Ilosario,  Rio  Cuarto,  Mendoza,  Santa  Fe,  La  Paz,  Goya,  Coriientes,  San  Luiz,  Villa 
Mercedes,  Villa  Maria,  Tucuman,  Salta,  San  Juan.  From  year  to  year  fresh 
studies  will  enable  the  geographer  to  fill  in  the  details,  and  to  embody  in  a  single 
map  the  numerous  local  documents  possessed  b)'  every  province  and  city  of 
Argentina.  But  in  the  more  remote  districts  how  many  obscure  problems 
still  remain  unsolved !  A  case  in  point  is  the  position  of  Tarija,  which,  since 
the  time  of  d'Orbigny  (1839),  has  been  variously  fixed  on  the  maps  with 
differences  of  as  much  as  48  minutes  of  latitude,  and  one  degree  45  minutes  of 
longitude. 


Boundaries — Fkontier  Questions. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  maps  the  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  everywhere 
determined,  either  between  the  several  provinces,  or  between  the  Republic  and  her 
neighbours.  Even  in  the  estuary  the  islet  of  Martiu  Garcia,  whose  position 
between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  confluence  gives  it  great  strategic  importance, 
has  been  assigned  to  Argentina,  although  it  belongs  geographically  to  Uruguay. 
Hence  the  possession  of  this  narrow  rock,  of  no  agricultural  or  industrial  value, 
has  often  been  hotly  contested  by  the  rival  States. 

Towards  the  Paraguay  the  frontier  question  has  been  settled  by  force,  and 
here  Argentina  has  acquired  the  territory  of  the  "  Missions,"  which  forms  an 
enclave  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  She  also  claims  the  other  Jesuit 
Missions,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  Brazilian  State  of  Santa  Catharina, 
and  which  comprise  a  strip  of  about  12,000  square  miles  in  extent.  West  of  the 
Paraguay,  the  part  of  Chaco  lying  beyond  the  Pilcomayo  was  awarded  to  the 
Paraguayans  by  a  decision  of  1873.  But  in  the  extreme  north  the  Argentine 
maps  still  trace  as  the  legal  boundary  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Tarija,  which  had  been  attached  by  a  royal  decree  to  the  administration  of  the 
Argentine  town  of  Salta,  but  which  had  "  opted "  in  1825  for  annexation  to 
Bolivia. 

In  the  west  the  frontier  towards  Chili  has  been  settled  in  a  general  way 
by  the  treaty  of  1881,  according  to  which  "  the  dividing  line  is  drawn  across 
the  highest  summits  indicating  the  watershed."  This  clause  involves  a 
certain  contradiction,  for  such  a  line  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  waterparting.  Differences  of  opinion  must  therefore  inevitably 
arise,  especially  when  the  limits  in  the  Patagonian  Andes  come  to  be  settled, 
for  here  the  Cordilleras  are  interrupted  by  numerous  gaps,  and  are  even 
turned  by  the  labyrinth  of  fiords  which  penetrate  into  the  eastern  plains.  But 
provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  disputed  points  by 
arbitration. 

In  Fuegia  the  frontier  arrangement  leaves  no  question  open  to  doubt.  Hence 
there  seem  no  pretexts  left  for  the  angry  discussions  which,  nevertheless,  break 
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out  from  time  to  time  in  the   respective  presses  untl  parliaments.     Relying  on 
their  Bucceesful  wars,  and  on  their  military  orgunisutiun,  modellud  on  that  o£ 
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Germany,  the  Chilians  believe  themselves  invincible,  while  the  Argentines,  own- 
ing a  larger,  if  not  a  richer,  domain,  are  not  disposed  to  take  a  second  place 
amongst  the  Spanish  Republics  of  South  America.  . 
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AllUKNTlNA   AND  TIIK    AllOKNTlNKS. 

But  compared  with  that  of  Chili,  the  power  of  Argentina  is  greatly  iuipiiired 
by  the  lack  of  political  unity.  Except  in  the  war  caused  hy  ltalinuc(>du'8  dictator- 
ship, Chili,  although  divided  into  two  hostile  classes,  has  hitherto  preserved  at 
least  an  outward  semblance  of  domestic  harmony.  But  Argentina  has  been  the 
scene  of  countless  local  re  olutions,  and  occasionally  even  of  sanguinary  wars 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Republic.  Since  the  close  of  the  coh)nial  rule,  the 
Argentines  have  lived  in  a  chronic  state  of  civil  strife,  relieved  only  by  intervals 
of  peace  or  armistices. 

This  combative  spirit  and  indifference  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  may  perhaps,  to 
a  small  extent,  be  due  to  heredity,  or  to  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  people.  But 
the  chief  cause  of  the  luck  of  political  stability  must  be  sought  in  the  persistence 
of  the  struggle  between  two  opposite  principles,  that  of  local  self-government 
and  an  agressive  centralisation  inherited  from  the  old  monarchical  system.  And 
after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  difference  so  great  between  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  of  Argentina  and  the  formidable  state  of  armed  pence  under  which 
old  Europe  threatens  to  break  down  ? 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  friction  constantly  arising  between  the  local  and 
federal  Governments  is  afforded  by  the  course  of  recent  events  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  had  long  been  the  capital  both  of  the  province  of  that  name  and  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  "  Until  1880  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  dominated  the 
Argentine  Republic.  la  wealth  and  population  she  outweighed  the  other  pro- 
vinces, although  in  area  they  vastly  exceeded  hers  in  size.  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  provinces  the  domination  of  Buenos  Ayrer,  was  threatened.  This  was  too 
much  for  her  pride,  and  the  provincial  government,  being  no  longer  able  to  rule, 
determined  in  1880  to  secede  from  the  Confederation.  The  provincial  leaders 
were  eager  enough  for  independence,  but  the  people  wers  only  half-hearted  about 
it.  They  were  more  intent  upon  their  crops,  their  business,  and  their  profits, 
than  upon  the  political  status  of  their  province.  The  result  was  that,  after  a 
short,  hollow  struggle,  the  revolt  collapsed,  and  the  provincial  government  had  to 
take  up  a  subordinate  position. 

"  But  this  was  not  quite  all.  The  provincial  government  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  raising  (roops  of  their  own.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  attempt 
to  secede  could  never  have  been  made.  The  national  government  now  withdrew 
from  the  provincial  government  this  privilege,  and  the  provincial  government 
were,  moreover,  given  to  understand  that  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  them 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  rise  of  the  new  pro- 
vincial capital  of  La  Plata.  The  fiat  of  the  provincial  government  went  forth, 
a  site  was  chosen,  and,  thir  /  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  three  years,  out  of 
the  bare  plain,  the  new  capital  of  the  province  arose.  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking  than  to  see,  side  by  side,  the  grand  new  station  rearing  itself  loftily 
alongside  the  little  wooden  shed  which  was  still  doing  duty  until  the  new 
station  should  be  finished."  * 


*  Dr.  £.  li  Pearce  Edgcumbo,  ZtphyrM,  p. 
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The  Argentines  have  the  rcudy  wit  and  marvellously  receptive  intelligence  of 
the  Spuniurds.  They  ure  bold  mid  daring,  and,  compared  with  their  liraziliun 
noighbourn,  have  a  more  rcHoluto  character,  u  mure  decided  will,  proceeding  more 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  action.  They  also  yield  to  intense  feelings  of 
enthusiasm  under  tho  impulse  of  generous  ideis,  and  few  national  displays  could 
compare  in  grandeur  and  exuberant  rejoicings  to  the  demonstration  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  liruzil.  All  were  overjoyed  at  the  disappearance  of  this 
foul  spot  from  American  hiHtoiy,  and  they  felt  themselves  brothers  of  those 
Brazilians  whom  they  were  hitherto  wont  to  speak  of  us  "hereditary  foes." 

In  their  ambition  to  do  "  big  things  "  they  have,  in  prosperous  times,  really 
developed  their  material  resources  with  a  fiery  energy  which  has  daz/led  the 
North  Americans  themselves.  Towns  sprang  up  in  the  Iderness,  and  the 
camping-grounds,  one  day  occupied  by  savages,  were  the  next  importing  steam 
engines,  starting  telephones  and  newspapers. 

But  the  evil  days  have  returned.  The  gre;t  undertakings  floated  with  foreign 
capital  with  no  thought  of  tho  future  have  not  all  succeeded,  while  those  that 
have  yielded  returns  have  chiefly  benefited  tho  speculators  and  large  landowners, 
The  rapid  enrichment  of  a  few,  and  the  ruin  of  others,  resulted  in  general  demoral- 
isation, and  while  capitalists  were  gambling  with  the  public  funds  the  politicians 
were  scrambling  for  office. 

Then  came  the  sudden  crash,  when  nearly  all  serious  undertakings  were 
arrested  by  failures,  more  or  less  disguised  by  financial  jugglery.  Once  again 
it  was  seen  how  unstable  is  the  equilibrium  of  a  land  in  which  the  common  weal 
does  not  rest  on  the  labour  of  a  free  peasantry,  and  where  industrial  progress  is 
due,  not  to  local  enterprise,  but  to  foreign  speculation. 

Nevertheless  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  so  great  that  financial 
crises,  however  long  and  disastrous  they  may  be,  may  retard,  but  cannot  perma- 
nently arrest  the  progress  of  Argentina.  In  spite  of  everything  the  population 
continues  to  increase,  the  tide  of  immigration  has  again  set  in  this  direction,  the 
area  of  land  brought  into  use  is  daily  extended,  and  enterprise  has  begun  to 
penetrate  into  the  two  sections  of  the  Republic  which  hold  the  greatest  treasures  in 
reserve.  These  are  in  the  north-west  the  territory  of  the  Missions,  and  in  the 
west  the  Andean  uplands  about  the  sources  of  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro. 
There  is  room  for  millions  of  settlers  in  these  regions,  favoured  as  they  are  by  a 
fertile  soil,  pure  air,  and  a  delightful  climate,  entirely  suitable  for  the  constitution 
of  immigrants  from  Kurope. 


11 


Physical  Features. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  found  to  have  a  slight  general 
incline  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  But  this  uniformity  is  broken  at  various 
points  by  rising  grounds  and  rugosities,  and  in  Patagonia  even  by  some  isolated 
mountain  masses  rising  at  some  distance  from  the  Andes. 

The  Andean  system,  which  occupies  such  a  broad  stretch  of  territory  in  Bolivia 
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and  North  Chili,  extends  aluo  into  north-west  Argentina  between  the  Pileoinayo, 
Hermejo,  and  'luramento  slopes.  Above  the  huge  pedestal,  standing  at  a  mean 
altitude  of  I  l./iOO  feet,  rises  a  rr -ular  line  of  peaks  in  the  direction  from  north  to 

Fig.   145.     Nkvauos  VUkiKkV,  Nobth-Wbst  Aimikxtixa. 
Sosl*  1 : 8,B00,(ir>o. 
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south  exceeding  11, GOO  feet,  and  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  The 
Cerro  de  las  Granadas,  one  of  those  superb  peaks,  towers  above  the  dreary  soli- 
tudes of  the  puna  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Argentine  frontier. 
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Iiitorruptoil  Houthwurdo  by  tlic  docp  gor^c  of  the  Rio  de  lun  jttirrus  the 
phitniu  fullN  to  I(>H8  than  I<(,()0(>  foot,  hut  farther  on  agitin  riwH  to  gront  ultitudeR 
in  tlio  yrraihs  or  Hnowy  croBts  of  Panto  (irando,  Acay,  Cachi,  and  otherH.  Kvon 
farther  east,  the  phiteau,  altlioiigh  deeply  ravined  and  curved  into  promontorieH 
and  imdalod  ridges,  Htill  prosents  Hoveral  Nnmtiiits  over  10, •')()()  feet  high,  and  snow- 
ehid  for  a  part  of  the  yeur.  In  the  Hiorra  whi(!h  Hkirtu  the  west  wide  of  the  Jujuy 
valU'V  the  Novado  do  Chaniand  the  Tres  Crueog  iittain  un  elevation  of  over  18,000 
feet.  North  of  Jujuy  the  Zonfa  range,  projecting  like  a  iong  promontory  beyond 
the  ])lateau,  is  croBsed  at  the  Zenta  paHS  by  the  route  from  Oran  to  Ilurauhuaca  nt 
an  elevation  of  14,7h0  feet,  while  other  summits  in  the  same  range  rise  to  10,400 
feet.  Yet  the  snow  which  sometimes  falls  melts  almost  immediately.  In  this  dry 
climate,  and  under  this  latitude  (24°  S.),  the  lower  limit  of  the  snow  line  would  pro- 
bably lie  between  18,000  and  20,000  feet. 

All  these  highlands  and  plateau  escarpments  preserve  traces  of  the  ice-cap  which 
f  iirmorly  descended  far  into  the  plains.  The  whole  region  had  certainly  its  glacial 
epoch,  perhaps,  even  successive  periods  of  glaciation.  Everywhere  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  is  flanked  by  terraces  u  few  hundred  yards  high,  where  gravels  are 
intermingled  with  layers  of  sand.  Thei^e  and  other  analogous  phenomena  can 
scarcely  be  explained  by  the  simple  action  of  water  and  the  deposit  of  alluvial 
matter. 
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AcONQtlJA   AND    FaMATINA   Ul'LANDS. 

West  of  Sulttt  the  chain  of  mountains  skirting  the  plateau  recedes  continually 
westwards,  diminishing  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  height  in  the  direction  of  the  south. 
Here  the  system  has  been  deeply  scored  by  running  waters.  One  lofty  ridge  has 
even  been  completely  detached  from  the  Andean  uplands  by  arid  spaces,  gradually 
worn  down  to  their  present  level  by  glaciation  and  erosion.  The  Sierra  d'Acon- 
quija,  as  this  isolated  range  is  called,  stretches  in  a  sinuous  line  from  north  to 
south,  west  of  the  Tucumnn  plains.  Including  its  extreme  offshoots  it  has  a  total 
length  of  no  less  than  280  miles  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Juramento  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rioja.  But  the  Aconquija  proper,  which  is  disposed  in  the 
direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  scarcely  more  than  30  miles  long.  It 
fulls  very  abruptly  on  its  west  side  facing  the  Andes,  but  slopes  more  gently  east- 
wards, where  it  is  flanked  by  foothills  which  are  wooded  here  and  there.  From  the 
Clavijo,  as  the  central  mass  is  called,  the  spurs  branch  off  in  various  directions — 
in  the  north,  the  Oumbres  de  Calchaqui ;  in  the  west,  the  Sierra  del  Atajo  ;  in  the 
south,  the  Ambato  range ;  in  the  south-east,  the  Altos,  continued  by  the  Ancasto 
mountains.  In  the  winter  of  1893,  the  geologist,  Rodolfo  Hauthal,  scaled  for  the 
first  time  the  culminating  peak  of  the  Aconquija  system,  which  he  calculated  to  be 
17,720  feet  high.  Before  attacking  the  dominating  cone  he  had  passed  two  days 
at  an  altitude  of  14,760  feet,  in  a  fissure  of  the  rocks  under  shelter  from  a  furious 
gale.  Although  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  Aconquija  has  no  glaciers,  though 
clear  traces  survive  of  former  crystalline  streams.     At  a  height  of  15,420  feet, 
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lliiuthal  discovurud  two  lakes,  evidently  of  glacial  origin,  dainruod  up  by  a  barrier 
of  frontal  moraines. 

The  Ncvado  do  Fainatinu,  which  rii«cs  over  12j  miles  to  the  south-wcet  of 
Aconquija,  rcscniblos  this  muss  in  its  imposing  aspect,  especially  when  seen  from 
itH  Hditthcrn  HlopcH.  Itiit,  unlike  Aconfjuija,  it  is  not  completely  detached  from 
the  Andean  plateau,  with  which  it  is  still  connected  by  a  ridge  of  heights  disposed 
in  a  lino  with  the  main  axis  of  tho  systt'n.  According  to  Naraiijo,  by  whom  it 
has  been  ascended,  Famatina  overtops  Acon(]uija,  being  20,080  feet  high,  and  ovon 
appearing  much  higher  relatively  to  the  surrounding  plains,  which  hero  fall  to 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Uranites  and  porphyries  form  tlie  framework  of  tlio  range,  the  lateral  ro(;ks 
consintirig  of  white,  red,  and  black  metamorphic  schists.  In  the  direction  of  tho 
south  it  is  continued  by  a  chain,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  height,  and  at 
lust  merges  in  the  region  of  saline  depressions.  This  chain  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  same  system  of  low  ridges  and  hills  which  follow  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  main  crest?  of  the  cirdilleras.  Such  are  the  Sierra  de  Chaves,  and  the 
equally  isolated  I'i^  de  Palo,  '  vst  of  the  city  of  San  Juan. 

FiASTEKN    AND   WKSTiiRN    CoRI)II,I,F"A8. 

West  of  the  Nevado  de  Famatina  the  contr.  '^ed  Andean  plateau  is  decom- 
posed into  two  par.illel  Cordilleras  of  about  er >.  u  Height,  but  contru-^ting  in  the 
character  of  their  rocks.  The  westerr  '\>r^"\k}ra  forms  i  le  water-parting  of  the 
two  slopes,  as  well  as  the  political  fiou'ur  between  Chia  and  Argentina.  The 
eastern,  lying  entirely  within  the  .iirgtntine  State,  is  carved  int.-  fragments  by 
the  torrents  piercing  it  at  intervals,  and  carrying  the  detritus  dowi  m  the  plains. 
While  the  former,  of  muoh  more  recon;  origin,  consists  of  mesozoic  formations 
with  later  eruptive  rocks  cropping  out  here  and  there,  the  "  ante-cordiller.:,  '  or 
"  pre-cordillera,"  as  the  eastern  range  s  called,  is  formed  of  granites,  ijorphyries, 
and  paleozoic  strata. 

This  outer  chain  was  evidently  the  original  backbone,  and  its  decomposition 
had  already  set  in  before  the  Argento-Chilian  frontier-range  appeared  above  the 
surface.  The  whole  of  these  uplands  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  equa- 
torial Andes,  which  ar  "'"milarly  divided  into  two  parallel  chains,  the  western 
nearly  continuous,  the  «:...'  ..'n  broken  into  seven  sections  by  the  headstreame  of 
the  Amazons,  and  regarded  by  Whymper  less  as  a  mountain  range  han  a  succes- 
sion of  groups  with  "lit  natural  cohesion. 

At  the  point  y  here  Faraatinu  is  rooted  in  the  plateau,  the  two  Cordilleras  are 
not  yet  developed  into  distinct  chains.  Here  the  snowy  peaks  of  IJonete,  Veladero, 
and  la  Gallina  Muerta  rise  in  isolated  grandeur  to  the  relative  heights  of  from 
S.-OOO  to  5,000  feet  above  the  broad  pedestal  between  the  Chilian  and  Argentine 
slopes.  This  elevated  plain  stands  itself  at  a  mean  altitude  of  from  13,000  to 
14,500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  stretches  away  in  gentle  undulations  beyond  the 
horizon.     On  the^e  bleak  expanses  the  wind  often  blows  with  great  fury,  and  is 
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accompanitd  by  blinding  snowstorms.  In  this  region  of  the  puna,  the  tracks 
followed  by  the  muleteers  across  the  plateuu,  between  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
Rioja  and  Copiapo,  take  the  name  of  piiras. 

In  that  part  of  the  plateau  which  bears  the  lofty  peak  of  Bonete,  the  eastern 
Cordillera  is  carved  into  four  distinct  sections  by  the  streams  belonging  to  the 
Argentine  drainage  area.  The  first  section,  with  some  crests  exceeding  1,600 
feet,  is  separated  from  the  Argento-Chilian  Cordillera  by  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Rio  Blanco,  one  of  the  main  brunches  of  the  Rio  de  Jachal.  The  second,  lying 
nearer  to  the  frontier,  develops  the  pico  del  Salto,  and  numerous  other  summits 
over  18,000  feet  high.  The  third  fragment  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  broadens  out 
into  a  huge  mountain  mass  with  peaks,  such  as  Muinrique  and  Totora,  also 
excetding  18,000  feet,  lower  limit  of  the  snowline.  Lastly  the  fourth  section, 
known  as  the  Cordillera  del  Tigre  (16,400  feet),  is  connected  with  mighty  Acon- 
cagua, towering  above  the  valley  traversed  by  the  main  route,  which  leads  over 
the  Cumbre  pass  fiom  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Santiago  de  Chili. 

All  the  tracks  crossing  the  Andes  between  the  Cumbre  and  the  pircas  of 
Copiapo,  follow  the  course  of  the  river  valleys  to  turn  the  transverse  barriers  of 
the  eastern  Cordillera.  But  these  tracks  are  little  used,  except  for  the  importation 
of  Argentine  mules  into  Chili.  But  in  1817  a  whole  army  of  San  Martin's 
republican  forces  advanced  against  the  Spaniards  over  the  pass  of  los  Patos  or 
Valle  Herraoso,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  12,700  feet  between  Aconcagua 
and  Ramada.  Other  breaches  in  the  range  followed  by  the  muleteers  exceed 
14,750  feet,  amongst  others  that  of  Agua  Negra,  or  la  Laguna  (15,190),  on  the 
direct  route  between  Jachal  and  Coquimbo. 
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The  Litti.e  Coiinii-i.EitA — Oveku  and  other  Volcanoes. 

Besides  the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras  with  their  snowy  peaks,  Argentina, 
like  Chili,  has  its  chain  of  foothills,  its  "  little  Cordillera,"  running  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  Andes  proper,  and  interrupted  at  intervals  by  deep  river  valleys. 
West  of  the  plain  occupied  by  the  two  cities  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  these 
foothills  develop  the  imposing  Faramillo  group,  which  in  the  Cerro  Pelade  attains 
a  height  of  11,280  feet.  Although  now  free  from  snow,  these  mountains  had  at 
one  time  their  glaciers,  traces  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  plain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mendoza.  Here  the  so-called  cerrillos,  little  knolls  with  rounded 
crests,  are  evidently  the  remains  of  frontal  and  other  moraines.  They  are  disposed 
in  ridges  ranging  from  150  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  consisting  of  trachytic 
blocks,  angular  or  slightly  rounded  boulders  brought  down  by  the  glaciers  to  the 
base  of  the  foothills.  ^  «' 

The  depression  in  the  Cordillera  followed  by  the  Cumbre  route,  and  by  the  line 
of  the  future  trans- Andean  railway,  coincides  very  closely  with  a  natural  division 
of  the  orographic  system.  A  little  south  of  the  snowy  Tupungato  giant  (20,286 
feet),  itself  of  eruptive  origin,  rise  the  craters  of  numerous  volcanoes,  some  extinct, 
some  still  active.     Here  also  the  Argentino-Chiliau  Cordillera  breaks  into  two 
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paruUel  ranges,  the  eastern  lying  entirely  within  Argentine  territory,  and  on  an 
average  about  5,000  feet  lower  than  the  western. 

The  extinct  Overo  volcano  (15,550  feet),  which  connects  this  eastern  ridge  with 
the  loftier  range,  not  far  from  Mount  Maipo  (17,670),  is  encircled  by  one  of  those 
iflaciers,  which  ail'ord  the  best  opportunity  for  studying  the  formation  of  the 
hr  epenitente,  "penitent  snow,"  "so  called  from  the  eccentric  resemblance  to  cowled 
•  friars  penitent,'  aifected  by  the  frozen  masses  under  the  action  of  sun  and  wind. 
The  crystalline  parts,  which  resist  evaporation  and  the  melting  process,  ramify 
in  the  strangest  fashion,  in  many  places  leaving  the  black  ground  exposed 
between  the  fantastic  blocks  of  ice,  which  sometimes  stand  five  or  six  feet  high."* 


MaLAKGHE   AXP   the    SoiTIIKRN    CoRDILLERAS. 

South  of  Overo  the  Argentine  chain  is  interrupted  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del 
Diamante,  beyond  which  rise  other  crests  disposed  in  lines  parallel  with  the  main 
range.  A  breach  in  which  rises  the  Rio  Atuel  leads  to  the  Plancbon  pass 
(9,920  feet),  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  Argentino-Chilian  Andes. 

Farther  south  the  orographic  system  broadens  out.  Here  the  Argentine  chain 
of  the  Malargue  (Malalhue)  volcanoes,  which  contrasts  with  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tions of  the  main  range,  is  developed  to  the  east  of  the  deep  longitudinal  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Upper  Colorado. 

Some  60  miles  farther  east,  beyond  a  closed  lacustrine  basin  renmant  of  a 
former  inland  sea,  rises  the  lofty  Nevado  de  San  Rafael  (16,190  feet),  an  almost 
isolated  fragment  of  mountain  macses  which  appear  to  have  formerly  been  far 
more  extensive  than  at  present.  Further  south  the  Cerro  Payen,  undoubtedly  of 
igneous  origin,  dominates  the  valley  where  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  de  las 
Barrancas  unite  to  form  the  Colorado.  Near  the  Buta-co  pass,  which  crosses  the 
Malargue  chain  at  a  height  of  4,980  feet,  is  seen  the  Cura  Cokalio,  or  "  divine 
stone "  of  the  Araucanians,  a  huge  sandstone  mass,  which  has  fallen  across  the 
track  from  a  neighbouring  cliff. 

Accordirg  to  Host,  the  Chos  makl  or  Bum  raahuida,  in  the  eastern  pre- 
Cordillera,  has  an  .altitude  of  no  less  than  16,400  feet.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ashes,  scoria),  and  lava  streams.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera  in  this  region  is  believed  to  consist  of  these  igneous  rocks,  which 
were  ejected  at  two  different  epochs,  the  first  represented  by  black  trachytes,  the 
second  by  basalts.  A  sill  7,610  feet  high  separates  the  volcano  from  the  western 
Cordillera,  and  fdrms  a  divide  between  the  waters  flowiug  in  one  direction  towards 
the  Colorado,  in  another  to  the  Rio  Negro  through  its  Neuquen  affluent.  The 
Andes  have  few  more  romantic  sites  than  this  pass  in  the  "  Argentine  Switzer- 
land," which  commands  a  wide  prospect  of  pastures  and  woodLinds,  bounded  north- 
east by  the  gigantic  Cerro  Puyen,  north-west  by  the  Campanario  cone,  with  its 
crown  of  picturesque  rocks  affecting  the  form  of  ruined  towers.     Southwards  the 
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view  extends  over  a  chaos  of  mountains,  which  beyond  Lake  Tromen  fill  the  space 
between  the  frontier  range  and  the  course  of  the  Rio  Neuquen,  Even  east  of  this 
river  other  heights  are  seen  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  rocky  Patagonian 
pampas. 

East  of  the  Lonquimai,  Llaima,  Rifiihue,  and  Quetrupillan  volcanoes,  which 
follow  southwards  along  or  near  the  main  crest,  the  Argentine  Cordillera  resumes 


Fig.  H6.— San  Rafael  Nsvabo. 
Fcile  1  :  2,OM,000. 
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its  normal  trend  at  an  altitude  sufficient  for  the  summits  to  put  on  a  snowy  mantle 
in  winter.  The  Chapel-co  rises  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  the  section  of  the 
system  bearing  the  name  of  Cordillera  de  los  Cipreses  maintains  an  elevation  of 
(i,550  feet. 

But  this  section  is  broken  by  deep  gaps,  one  of  which,  about  the  intermingled 
sources  of  the  Chilian  Biobio  and  Patag^onian  Limay,  falls  to  little  over  3,000  feet, 
and  is  accessible  to  wheeled  traffic  from  the  west.     Farther  south  a  gentle  sloping 
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hill  separates  an  affluent  of  the  Ilio  Limay  from  the  Chilian  lake  PicauUu  (Lacar, 
Lajar),  which  stands  about  2,400  feet  abovo  the  sea,  while  the  boquete  de  Perez 
Rosalez,  a  third  pass  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Nahuel-IIuapi,  falls  below 
2,800  feet. 

A  second  Argentine  Cordillera,  developed  to  the  east  of  the  first,  is  less  ravined, 
but  also  less  elevated,  though  the  peaks  in  the  Sierras  de  Catalin  and  de  las  Angos- 
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Fig.  147. — Nahuel-Hualfi  and  NEiouBouuiNa  Mountains. 
Boale  1 : 1,200,000.' 
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turas  rise  to  5,000  feet.  This  section  of  the  Argentine  orographic  system  had 
also  at  one  time  its  active  volcanoes,  like  the  frontier  Cordillera  farther  west.  The 
Alumine,  Mesa,  and  Chapel-co  heights  are  all  cones  of  Andesite,  while  scores  of 
other  peaks  flank  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Collon-cura.  Their  extinct  craters  are 
now  clothed  with  beech  and  myrtle  groves ;  but  a  cone  near  the  sources  of  the 
Biobio  has  laid  all  the  surrounding  districts  under  ashes.       Here  the  traces   of 
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former  eruptions  and  of  ancient  glaciers  are  found  superimposed.  Below  tlie 
igneous  scoriic  stretch  beds  of  glacial  mud. 

South  of  Tronador,  with  its  "  thundering  "  avalanches,  towering  between  the 
Nahuel-IIuapi  basin  and  the  Chilian  slope,  the  Cordilleras  fall  so  low  that,  according 
to  Rohde,  the  traveller  may  pass  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Limay  to  the  deep 
Reloncavi  fiord  without  crossing  any  range  properly  so  called,  but  only  some  low 
plateaux  intersected  by  gorges  and  valleys.  At  this  point,  which  is  perhaps  the 
old  Bariloche  route  followed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  only  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress is  the  exuberant  vegetation.  The  truck  descends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  along 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Piielo,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  Jlount  Ballena 
(4,886  feet),  on  the  south  by  Mount  Castillo  (4,9;J0  feet). 

Farther  on,  along  the  deep  channels  separating  the  mainland  from  Chiloe  and 
the  jNIagellanic  archipelagoes,  the  frontier  range  has  been  scarcely  studied  except 
from  a  distance.  Here  rise  some  extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  such  as  Yate  or 
Yebcan,  !Minchin  mahuidu,  Corcovado,  and  Meliiinoya,  ranging  in  height  from 
5,200  to  7,000  feet.  From  the  few  excursions  that  have  been  made  to  the  interior, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Cordillera  is  decomposed  in  distinct  masses  by  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  rivers  rising  on  the  Patagonian  plateaux  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  Rio  Palena,  which  flows  south  of  Mount  Corcovado,  and  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  should  give  access  to  the  marvellous  city  of  the  "  Caesars,"  the  South 
American  Eldorado,  winds  through  one  of  these  gorges,  while  others  are  traversed 
further  south  by  the  Rios  Corcovado,  Aysen,  and  Huemules. 

In  this  region  the  Andes  are,  so  to  say,  broken  into  a  land  archipelago,  ana- 
logous to  that  developed  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  The  Cordillera  reappears 
across  the  Taytao  peninsula,  where  rises  the  superb  crest  of  Sun  Valentino,  which 
towers  to  a  height  of  IQ.T'^O  feet.  Under  the  same  latitude  in  the  lateral  Argen- 
tine Cordillera,  Moyano  measured  the  Zeballos  peak  (5,500  feet),  and  determined 
the  existence  of  another  chain,  which  towards  the  source  of  the  Deseado  branches 
off  from  the  Andes  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east,  terminating  in  the  headland 
of  Cape  Blunco  south  of  San  Jorge  Bay. 

The  actuul  height  of  this  transverse  range  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
according  to  native  report  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cross,  owing  to  its  rugged 
character,  rocks,  precipices,  and  general  absence  of  water.  Hence,  in  order  to 
pass  from  one  point  to  the  other  of  the  seaboard,  the  Indians  pass  round  to  the 
west,  traversing  the  more  practicable  region  of  grass  lands. 


The  Magellamc  Mountains. 

In  the  Magellanic  region  the  contracted  extremity  of  the  Continent  presents 
nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  of  plains  between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic,  from 
which  are  visible  the  summits  rising  above  the  Pacific.  But  in  this  terminal 
peninsula  the  parallel  zones  of  mountain  ranges  are  disposed  side  by  side  with 
surprising  regularity.  The  Cordillera  proper,  above  which  rises  the  superb 
tower-shaped  Chalten  or  Fitzroy  (6,890  feet),  follows  almost  exactly  the  direction 
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of  the  meridian  as  fur  as  the  brc  ik  which  gives  access  to  the  waters  of  the  great 
Magellanic  fiords. 

To  this  range  follows  eastwards  u  pre-Cordillera,  to  which  3loyano  has  given 
the  name  of  Cordillera  doles  Buguales  ("  Wild  Horses"),  and  which  stretches 
some  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  without  greatly  deviating  from  the  meri- 
dional direction.  Mounts  Stokes  and  Payne  belong  to  this  system,  whose  crests 
range  frona  5,000  to  6,o00  feet.  A  third  less  uniform  and  less  elevated  chain 
(•3,0U0  feet)  falls  below  the  snow  line,  but  exceeds  the  others  in  picturesque 
scenery,  thanks  to  the  fantastic  forms  of  its  erupted  rocks,  towers,  obelisks,  temples, 
and  the  like.  Above  this  range  rise  the  true  Mount  Chulten  and  other  active 
or  extinct  volcanoes,  and  to  the  same  igneous  system  belongs  the  Cordillera  de 
Latorre,  with  several  conspicuous  peaks — Tres  Sabios  ("  Three  Sages"),  Philippi, 
Gay,  Domeyko — and  with  one  crater  apparently  of  quite  recent  origin. 

On  the  surface  of  the  region  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  there 
stretches  a  great  sheet  of  scoriaj  and  other  erupted  matter,  which  is  pierced  at 
intervals  by  old  volcanic  cones,  some  isolated,  some  developing  continuous  chains. 
Here  the  estuary  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Rivci"  is  indicated  from  a  distiince  by  the 
conspicuous  landmark  of  Mount  Leon,  a  limestone  crag  about  1,000  feet  high. 
This  solitary  eminence  is  pierced  by  caveriAS,  the  resort  of  pumas,  while  the 
condor  builds  its  nest  on  its  rocky  ledges. 

South  of  the  Andes  proper,  the  coast  is  indented  by  a  thousand  inlets  of  all 
kinds,  and  here  the  summits  assume  an  insi  lar  aspect,  thanks  to  the  surrounding 
bays,  straits  and  lakes.  Betwesn  Skyring  Water  and  the  great  bend  of  Magellan 
Strait,  the  orographic  system  is  reduced  to  a  single  ridge  only  a  few  yards  high. 
But  it  again  rises  in  the  imposing  headland  of  Cape  Froward,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  strait,  in  the  superb  Mounts  Sarmiento,  Darwin,  and  Fran9ais,  with 
their  girdle  of  glaciers.  Farther  on  the  system  develops  a  vast  curve  in  the 
direction  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  Staten  Island  with  summits  some 
3,000  feet  high.  This  Argentine  island  forms  the  terminal  rock  in  the  long  semi- 
circular range  of  the  Andean  Mountains,  which  begin  with  the  island  of  Trinidad 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Staten  Island,  the  Dutch  Staatenland,  and  the  Spanish  Sierra  de  los  Estados, 
faces  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Fuegia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Le 
Muire  strait,  averaging  from  15  to  18  miles  in  width.  It  extends  a  distance  of 
44  miles  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  but  its  shores  are  so 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets  that  it  is  nowhere  more  than  12  miles  wide,  the 
mean  being  somewhat  less  than  5  miles.  To  the  gaze  of  passing  seafarers  the 
whole  land,  which  has  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  presents  nothing  but 
a  chaos  of  cliffs  and  sharp  peaks  clad  with  a  pnrpetual  snowy  mantle.  It 
terminates  westwards  in  Cape  Barthelemy  and  South  Cape,  whose  projecting 
headlands  enclose  Franklin  Bay.  On  the  north  side  are  developed  the  spacious 
Flinders  Bay,  and  the  two  ports  Hopner  and  Parry,  which  are  followed  eastwards 
by  two  other  deep  fiord-like  inlets,  Port  Cook  and  Havre  Saint-Jean,  ne^r  Cape 
St.  Jean,  the  terminal  headland  towards  the  east.     Op.  the  south  side  are  Blossom 
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Bay,  Port  Vuncouver  and,  near  the  Dumpier  islets,  the  spacious  York  Buy  about 
midway  between  the  euat  and  west  points. 

Staten  Ishind,  which  wus  discovered  in  101(5  by  the  Dutch  expedition  of  Le 
Muire  and  Schouten,  wus  never  occtipied  by  any  European  power,  and  is,  in  fuct, 
uniiihubituble.  At  least,  no  permanent  settlements  could  be  advantageously 
formed  in  such  an  inhospitable  region.  At  presents  it  depends  politically  on  tho 
Argentine  Government  of  Tierru  del  Fuego. 

RiojA,  Sax  Luis,  and  Cordoha  Uplands. 

Other  mountain  masses,  at  present  separated  from  tho  Andes,  but  which 
probably  at  one  time  formed  p'lrt  of  the  system,  are  found  scuitterod  in  isolated 


Fig.  148.— SiEBBA  BK  San  Luis. 
Soikle  1 : 1,000,000. 


18  Mileii, 


f.TO'ips  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Argentina.  A  first  group,  the  Sierra  de  los 
Llanos,  rises  above  the  saline  and  arid  low-lying  tracts  midway  between  the 
Hioja  and  San  Luis.  This  much-weathered  sierra  presents  no  distinct  peaks 
rising  boldly  above  its  long  rounded  crests  of  crystalline  and  mctamorphio 
formations,  which  scarcely  anywhere  rise  much  nbove  3,000  feet. 

Farther  north  the  Sierra  Brava,  which  falls  ex'dn  below  3,000  feet,  presents  an 
analogous  aspect,  and  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same  orographic  system — a  mere 
islet,  like  the  Sierra  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  ancient  inland  sea. 

The  Central  system,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  over  300  miles,  parallel 
with  the  great  Cordillera,  consists  of  several  distinct  chains,  all  disposed  in  the 
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same  normal  direction,  and  all  standing  on  tho  same  prduMtiil  l,r)00  feet  above  the 
plains.  In  general  these  crystiillino  mountiiius  present,  like  the  Andes,  their 
steep  face  towards  the  west,  and  slope  gently  eastwards  down  to  the  pampas. 

A  first  ridge,  traversed  by  tho  streams  descending  from  the  central  system, 
generally  fulls  below  ;},()()0  feet  except  at  a  few  rare  points,  and  culmitmtes  in 
the  Cumbre  do  la  Cal  (o.lAO  feet)  north-west  of  Cordoba.  IJut  tho  central  chain 
attains  in  the  Champaqui  peak  a  height  of  over  T.-OoO  feet.  In  tho  north-west 
the  system  merges  in  a  plateau  crossed  by  a  line  of  volcanoes  running  east  and 
west,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  the  trachytic  Cerro  de  Yerba  Uucnu,  which 
rises  5,400  feet  above  the  western  plains.  It  has  no  apparent  crater,  nor  has  it 
emitted  lavas  or  vapours  in  the  memory  of  man ;  but  slight  earthquakes  are 
occasionally  felt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  underground  rumblings  are  also  said 
to  be  heard  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains. 

The  Sierra  de  Sun  Luiz,  or  de  la  Punta,  from  its  south-western  spur,  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  Central  or  Cordoba  system,  which  dies  out 
northwards  in  the  saline  depressions.  On  their  western  and  northern  sides  the 
San  Luis  heights  present  the  aspect  of  bold  mountain  masses ;  but  these  escarp- 
ments merely  serve  to  musk  a  hummocky  plateau,  which  in  many  places  assumes-- 
the  character  of  a  simple  tableland.  Amongst  the  highest  peaks  of  the  escarp- 
ments are  Mouigote  (0,430  feet),  and  the  Gigantillo,  *'  Little  Giant,"  which  faces 
the  Gigante,  "  Giant,"  of  the  Andes  system  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep 
Canada  depression. 

The  gneiss  rocks  of  this  sierra  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Cordoba 
system  by  their  extreme  richness  in  quartz  and  mica.  East  of  Mouigote  a  short 
chain  of  volcanic  heights,  disposed  transversely  to  the  longitudinal  axis,  rises  in 
the  Tomolasta  to  an  altitude  of  0,850  feet,  culminating  point  of  the  plateau  and 
of  the  whole  group.  From  its  aurife/ous  deposits  this  mountain  has  received  the 
namd  of  Cerro  de  lus  Minas. 


The  Taniul  and  Ventana  Heights. 

Between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  the  surface  is  broken  only  by  slight 
rising  grounds,  or  by  fluvial  cliffs ;  but  in  the  territory  of  the  Missions,  which 
stretches  eastwards  into  the  Brazilian  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  the  cumpos 
plains  are  traversed  by  a  ridge  with  crests  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  feet. 

Distinct  chains  also  rise  east  of  the  Patugonian  Andes  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  and  in  the  southern  territories.  A  first  line  of  crests  runs  north- 
west and  south-east  parallel  with  the  Lower  Parana,  terminating  at  the  head- 
land of  Cape  Corrientes.  In  the  Sierra  de  Tandil  this  system  rises  to  a  height 
of  1,100  feet,  and  farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east  the  Sierra  del 
Vulcan  has  an  altitude-  of  930  feet.  Like  the  other  heights  of  the  surrounding 
region  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan  consists  of  granites,  gneiss,  and  archaic  rocks.  But 
there  are  no  recent  la\as,  us  might  be  supposed  froji  the  name  of  the  range.  But 
this  term  "  Vulcan  "  is  not  a  Spanish,  but  a  local  Indian  word,  which  would 
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iippciir  to  have  iho  mouniiij?  of  h.rac/i  or  (frip,  in  rofcronco  to  the  broud    opeuiiig 
thut  uccui'8  between  tlie  Sierru  del  Vulcuu  und  tlio  Sierm  de  Tundil. 

Further  south  the  vurious  groups  ri.sing  north  of  Iluhin  Hhinoa,  and  commonly 
culled  the  Vontuuu  Mountuiiis,  comprise  several  puriiUfl  ridges  dispimed  in  u  direc- 
tion parallel  to  that  of  Tandil.  In  the  Ventunu  range  proper  the  highest  summits 
excoetl  ;{,W(»()  feet ;  but  they  would  appear  to  have  formerly  attained  a  far  greater 
elevation.  Consisting  of  whitish  quartzites,  in  many  places  streaked  with  red 
ferruginous  oxides,  these  mountains  date  from  the  oldest  geological  epochs.  They 
existed  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Andes,  and  were  probably  at  ono  time 

Fig.    U'J.  -    SOUTUEHN   Poi.NT   OK    liA    VkNTANA. 
Scale  1  :  &AO.(Xlt). 


12  Miles. 


amongst  the  loftiest  highlands  on  the  Southern  Continent.  They  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  fragments  of  enormous  masses  which  have  been  almost 
entirely  disintegrated  by  weathering.  The  valley  of  the  little  Rio  Sauce  Grande, 
which  flows  between  the  Ventana  and  the  Pillahuinco  ranges,  was  formerly  a 
glacial  stream.  Even  still  the  Ventana  receives  a  little  snow  every  winter.  Its 
name,  meaning  "Window,"  has  reference  to  an  opening  near  the  summit,  through 
which  a  peep  may  be  had  of  the  blue  sky.  The  slopes  of  the  sierra  are  nowhere 
thickly  wooded,  and  in  many  places  appear  quite  bare  and  destitute  of  all 
vegetation. 
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Thk    PATAOONrAN    StKI'HK    LaM>s. 

The  interior  of  the  Putus^oniun  districts  wiitorod  hy  the  Uios  Colorado  and 
Ni'j^ro  ItristU'H  with  rooky  crestM,  pink  porphyrios,  and  gninitoH,  which  look  in  the 
morning  Hiin  like  lightly-tinted  vapours.  Those  vurioun  groupa,  known  hy  tho 
general  name  of  iiKtlinidu,  that  is,  "mountains"  in  the  native  language,  have  an 
average  height  of  from  l,.'j()()  to  1,000  feet,  and  are  n«!urly  all  diHposod  north- 
woHt  and  south-eust,  like  the  chains  of  hills  between  iiuenoH  Ayros  and  Uahiu 
lilanca. 

lU'tweon  the  ridges  the  ground  is  strewn  with  rolled  pnbbloH,  grunites,  gnoiss, 
porphyries  disposed  in  horizontal  layers  aitcriuiting  with  the  dunes.  Those  beds 
of  rolled  gravels  cover  all  the  tertiary  plains  wliich  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
Putagonian  plateau  east  of  the  Andes,  and  which  contain  u  superabnndance  of 
fossil  remains.  This  prodigious  mass  of  Patagonian  gravels  was  calculated  by 
Darwin  to  extend  for  about  600  miles  north  and  south,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
200  miles,  and  a  depth  of  50  feet.  Whole  mountain  ranges  must  have  been 
triturated  to  yield  such  gravel  buds  as  these;  and  to  the  Putagoniun  deposits  must 
be  added  the  detritus  of  like  nature  at  present  covering  the  marine  bed  itself. 
Such  are  the  rolled  porphyries  which  the  soundings  have  fished  up  in  the  waters 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  far  from  any  insular  masses  containing  analogous  rocki). 

These  pebbles  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Andes  and  the  older  mountains, 
which  formerly  rose  above  the  central  and  eastern  plains,  and  of  wiiich  nothing 
now  remains  except  the  nuclei.  Glacial  nioraincs  have  undoubtedly  supplied  the 
raw  material,  which  has  been  distributed  by  the  marine  waters  in  horizontal  or 
very  slightly  inclined  beds.  Then  followed  the  phenomenon  of  emersion,  due 
either  to  an  upheaval  of  the  land,  or  to  a  subsidence  of  the  sen.  Thus  the  old 
shingly  beach  became  the  dry  gravel  pits  of  Patagonia,  in  which  are  found  pro- 
digious quantities  of  those  gigantic  oysters,  lO  to  VO  inches  round,  which  are  so 
widelj'  diffused  throughout  the  soil  of  Patagonia.  Near  Possession  Bay,  at  the 
Atlantic  entrance  of  Magellan  Strait,  de  Fourtales  discovered  a  lagoon  standing 
1 60  feet  above  sea  level,  and  containing  shells  absolutely  identical  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  waters. 

Hence  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  co  the  general  movement  of 
upheaval  along  the  Patagonian  seaboard.  But  geologists  have  not  yet  determined 
its  true  character,  and  while  some  suppose  that  it  took  place  in  a  succession  of 
sudden  upward  thrusts,  corresponding  to  the  several  raised  terraces,  others  with 
more  probability  suggest  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  slow  movement  produced 
in  a  series  of  rhythmical  undulations. 

During  the  contemporary  period  other  formations  have  been  superimposed  on 
the  Patagonian  gravel  beds,  and  on  the  argillaceous  clays  of  Central  Argentina. 
Over  vast  spaces  the  ground  is  now  covered  with  sands,  which  form  dunes 
analogous  to  those  developed  on  many  coastlands  under  the  influence  of  the  winds 
setting  from  the  high  seas.  But  in  the  Platean  regions  these  shifting  dunes  are 
not  of  marine  origin ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  derived  from  the  region  of  foot- 
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l)illii,  wliero  huvo  hcim  iiciuimilatcd  prmligiouM  (inantitieH  of  di^bris  from  tho 
ujoniiiicH  Irft  by  tliti  old  ^luciiTH  ut  this  cntraiicu  of  tli(>  pluin«. 

Tho  finer  purtiflott,  raiHi>d  by  tho  winds  in  cU)ud8  of  du  .-,  .".  M'aftod  to  f^rr.it 
diNtancos  and  strewn  over  the  »urfuco  in  layors  of  mind  anulo  i    t'i«    yeilow 

earth  "  of  Central  China.  Ihit  the  courNer  mtndH  form  voriiablu  duno!),  "land 
waves,"  80  to  way,  heaving  and  falling  under  tho  pre.isuro  of  tho  iitwial  currenta. 
In  tho  region  of  the  Colorado  and  Uio  Negro  especially  thoHo  formations  occupy 
vast  spaces,  stretching  nearly  aeross  tho  whole  width  of  tho  Continent.  Acting 
in  tho  samo  wuy  as  the  dunes  of  oceanic  origin,  thoy  are  arrested  under  the 
influence  of  tho  rains,  and  resume  their  slow  forward  movement  during  tho  dry 
periods.  They  are  often  solidified  and  transformed  to  hills  gradually  covere<l 
with  a  vegetable  humus  by  tho  binding  action  of  plants  with  long  trailing 
rootlets  and  branches.  Certain  spocios  of  trees  with  strong  roots,  such  as  tho 
tihjan-olioH,  continue  to  thrive  in  the  midst  of  the  moving  suuds  by  which  they 
have  been  ovortaken. 

The  eruptive  craters  of  tho  Andes  also  contribute  to  change  the  aspect  of  the 
Patugonian  lands.  The  whole  of  the  Hies  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  basins  have 
been  covered  with  ashes  of  diverse  colours,  which  are  deposited  in  regular  layers, 
and  which  are  evidently  erupted  matter  ejected  by  tho  volcanoes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  wafted  to  great  distances  by  the  western  and  north-western  winds. 

In  I88G  a  great  shower  of  such  volcanic  dust  rained  over  the  whole  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley,  on  the  surrounding  heights,  and  even  reached  Puntu  Arenas. 
In  some  districts  travellers  found  it  difRcult  to  breathe,  and  could  scarcely  discern 
objects  ten  yords  off.  Many  animals  perished  for  want  of  water  and  fodder, 
springs  and  pasturage  having  disappeared  beneath  the  layer  of  ashes.  For  a  time 
the  Santa  Cruz  itself  ceased  to  flow,  and  then  suddenly  rose  to  a  great  height, 
doubtless  having  burst  the  temporary  dam  formed  by  the  volcanic  debris.  In 
1893  the  Chilian  volcano,  Calbuco,  eiupposed  to  be  extinct,  ejected  scoriuo  as  fur 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Chubut  and  Nuevo  Bay.  So  rapidly  had  the  clouds  of  ashes 
traversed  the  vast  distance  that  they  fell  while  still  warm,  covering  the  navigation 
as  if  with  a  mantle  of  snow. 

Despite  their  generally  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect,  the  Putagonian  steppe 
lands  seem  to  produce  a  strange,  fascinating  impression  on  all  observers.  "  In 
calling  up  the  images  of  the  past,"  writes  Charles  Darwin,  "  I  find  the  plains  of 
Patagonia  frequently  cross  before  my  eyes ;  yet  these  plains  are  pronounced  by 
all  to  be  most  wretched  and  useless.  They  are  characterized  only  by  negative 
possessions  ;  without  habitations,  without  water,  without  trees,  without  mountains, 
they  support  only  a  few  dwarf  plants.  Why  then — and  the  case  is  not  peculiar 
to  myself — have  these  arid  wastes  taken  so  firm  possession  of  my  mind  ?  Why 
have  not  the  still  more  level,  tho  greener,  and  more  fertile  pampas,  which  are 
serviceable  to  mankind,  produced  an  equal  impression  ? 

"  I  can  scarcely  analyse  these  feelings,  but  it  must  be  partly  owing  to  the  free 
scope  given  to  the  imagination.  The  plains  of  Patagonia  are  boundless,  for  they 
are  scarcely  practicable,  and  heuce  unknown.     They  bear  the  stamp  of  having 
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hiRtfd  for  ages,  und  there  appi-urM  no  limit  to  thtir  duration  tlirougli  fuliiie  time. 
If,  as  tlie  ancitnlH  supposed,  the  Hat  eaiMi  wast  Huiitiunded  by  an  inipassable 
breadth  of  water,  or  by  deserts  heated  to  aa  "iitoloial)le  oxeesH,  who  would  not 
look  at  these  last  hotimlarieH  to  man's  ktiowledge  with  deep  but  ill-detinod 
Heiisations  Y  "  * 

Since  Darwin's  time,  however,  "  these  desolate  regions  have  (!eur.ed  to  b»t 
improcticable,  and  although  still  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  exeept  to  a  few 
nonutds,  they  are  no  longer  unknown.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  country 
has  been  crossed  in  various  directions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes,  und  from 
the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  has  been  found  all  barren.  The 
mysterious  illusive  eity,  peopled  by  whites,  which  was  long  believed  o  (.vist  in 
the  unknown  interior,  in  a  valley  called  Trapalanda,  is  to  mod  kis  a  myth,  a 
mirage  of  tho  mind,  as  little  to  tho  traveller's  imagination  as  tho  glittering  capital 
of  (Jreat  Manoa,  which  Alonzo  Pizarro  and  his  false  friend,  Urellana,  failed  to 
discover.  The  traveller  of  to-day  expects  to  seo  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
solitary  huanaco  keeping  watch  on  a  hill-top,  and  a  few  grey-plumaged  rheus 
flying  from  him,  and  possibly  a  band  of  long-haired  roving  savages,  with  their 
faces  painted  black  and  red. 

"  Yet,  in  spite  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  old  charm  still  exists  in  all  its 
freshness;  and  after  all  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  endured  in  a  desert  cursed 
with  eternal  barrenness,  the  returned  traveller  finds  in  after  years  that  it  still 
keeps  its  hold  on  him,  that  it  shines  brighter  in  memory  and  is  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  region  he  may  have  visited.  In  Patagonia  tho  monotony  of  tho 
plains,  or  expanse  of  low  hills,  the  universal  unrelieved  grcyness  of  everything, 
und  the  absence  of  animal  forms  and  objects  new  to  the  eye,  leave  the  mini  open 
and  free  io  receive  an  impression  of  visible  nature  as  a  whole.  One  gazes  on 
the  prospect  as  on  the  sea,  for  it  stretches  awfiy,  sea-like,  without  change,  into 
infinitude ;  but  without  the  sparkle  of  water,  the  changes  of  hue  which  shadows 
and  sunlight  and  nearness  and  distance  give,  and  motions  of  waves  and  white 
flashes  of  foam.  It  has  a  look  of  antiquity,  of  desolation,  of  eternal  peace,  of 
a  desert  that  has  been  a  desert  from  of  old,  and  will  continue  a  desert  for 
ever."  t 

The  Pampas. 

Absolutely  level  plains  occur  only  in  Argentina  proper  north  of  the  Rio 
Colorado.  These  horizontal  spaces  stand  at  different  heights  above  the  Plate 
estuary,  and  also  present  other  contrasts  duo  to  the  varying  nature  of  soil  and 
climate.  The  northern  region,  comprised  between  the  foothills  and  the  course  of 
the  Paraguay-Parana,  constitutes  the  so-called  Chaco  (Gran  Chaco),  which  owes 
its  peculiar  aspect  to  its  vegetation  of  thorny  scrub,  palm  groves,  and  open  or  leafy 
woodlands. 

Other  inland  plains,  lying  farther  south  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordoba  heights. 
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are,  on  the  contrary,  completely  bare,  and  studded  with  saline  basins  glittering 
in  the  solar  rays.  Lastly,  the  savannas,  ■which  stretch  from  the  Cordoba  uplands 
to  the  lower  Parana,  and  from  the  Plate  estuary  to  the  Patagonian  foothills,  take 
the  name  of  pampas,  a  Quichua  word  applied  on  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
plateaux  to  level  spaces,  terraces,  or  bottom  lands.  Farther  south,  in  Patagonia 
proper,  the  grassy  pampas  gradually  merge  in  a  stony  steppe  covered  with 
scrub  or  bush. 

Of  all  the  Argentine  regions  the  pampas  havo  been  most  frequently  described, 
becu..:se  they  begin  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  large  cities — Buenos  Ayres, 
Rosario,  Santa  Fe — and  have  thus  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  provinces  of  the 
Far  West.  They  are  not  uniformly  level,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  consist, 
in  reality,  of  a  gently  inclined  terrace  falling  from  3,000  to  600  or  700  feet 
between  the  foot  of  the  Cordoba  hills  and  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a 
low-lying  plain  falling  from  250  to  120  feet,  which  develops  a  semi-circular  zone 
along  the  Parana  and  the  Plate  estuary,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic. 

The  more  elevated  terrace  constitutes  the  steppe  proper,  the  central  pampa, 
which  always  stands  above  the  level  of  the  great  inundations,  whereas  the  low- 
]yi'ag  plain  was  formerly  laid  under  water  by  the  rivers  in  flood.  This  region 
must  be  regarded  as  an  alluvial  tract  deposited  by  the  broad  moving  sea  of  the 
Parana,  and  gradually  dried  by  the  layers  of  fine  loess  analogous  to  the  yellow 
earth  of  China,  £,trewn  over  the  surface  by  the  west  winds.  No  stones  are  found 
intermingled  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  pampas.  The  rocky  foundation  on 
which  they  rest  consists  of  a  very  fine-grained  sandstone  of  miocene  origin,  like 
the  tertiary  beds  of  Patagonia. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  pampas  changes  continually,  not  only  with  the  seasons, 
but  even  with  the  time  of  day.  Their  appearance  at  sunrise  in  the  summer  months  is 
pictured  by  Rumbold  as  indescribably  beautiful.  "  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  prairie  at  this  early  hour.  The  youug 
sun,  but  just  risen  like  ourselves,  floods  the  low  and  perfectly  level  horizon  with  a 
flush  of  pink  and  yellow  light.  At  once  you  realise  the  full  force  of  the  well- 
known  hackneyed  image  which  compares  the  boundless  expanse  of  plain  to  an 
ocean  solitude,  for  the  effect  is  truly  that  of  sunrise  out  upon  the  face  of  the 
waste  of  waters.  The  fiery  disc  emerges  out  of  what  seems  a  sea  of  vefiiure,  all 
burned  and  brown  though  everything  be  in  reality,  and  in  its  slanting  rays  the 
tip  of  each  blade  of  grass,  the  giant  thistles  with  their  rose-purple  crowns,  the 
graceful  floss-like  panicles  of  the  pampa  grass  (p  fa  cortadcni),  just  touched  by 
the  breeze  and  all  glittering  with  dew,  unduiate  before  the  eye,  like  the 
successive  sparkling  lines  that  mark  the  lazy  roll  of  the  deep  in  the  dawn  of  a 
tropical  calm. 

"  The  sky  above,  of  a  most  lovely  pale  azure  and  of  wonderful  transparency, 
has  not  yet  deepened  into  that  almost  painful  hue  of  crude  cobalt  it  acquires 
in  the  full  blaze  of  noontide.  In  the  west  the  vapours  of  n'ght  have  not 
entirely  rolled  away,  while  down  in  the  dips  and  depressions  of  the  ground — 
camdas,  as  they  call  them  here — and  over  the  reed-fenced  lagurias,  a  thin  blue  mist 
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still  lingers  and  mingles  deliciously  with  the  various  subdn^d  tints  of  brown  and 
green  around. 

"  This  tender  tonality  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  the  sun  shooting  up- 
wards with  a  speed  and  force  that  at  once  completely  transforms  the  picture ; 
the  scorching  agencies  of  light  revealing  it  in  its  true  parched  colours  and 
reducing  it  to  a  burning  arch  above,  and  a  scorching  and  featureless  flat  below. 
The  fresh,  rippling  ocean  tarns  into  a  weary  wilderness,  staring  up  at  a  breathless, 
pitiless  sky."  * 

Nor  are  the  pampas  regions  so  destitute  of  animal  life  and  motion  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  same  observer  speaks  of  the  stir  of  bird  and  insect  life  that 
accompanies  the  waking  up  of  the  great  plain  at  dawn.  "  The  air  is  full  of 
buzzing  and  chirping  and  of  the  flutter  of  wings.  So  thickly  is  the  pampa 
peopled  with  birds  that  it  quite  produces  the  effect  of  an  open-air  aviary.  Brilliant 
little  creatures  with  red  or  yellow  breasts,  zorzala  and  cardinals,  magpies  and 
oven-birds  dart  in  and  out  of  the  grass  and  bushes  in  every  direction,  while  in 
the  higher  regions  numerous  hawks  and  kites  hover  ominously  over  these  tempting 
preserves. 

"  All  the  feathered  tril  e  are  singularly  fearless  and  unconcerned  at  one's 
approach,  the  only  exception  being  the  well-known  abomination  of  the  sportsman 
in  the  pampa,  the  spur-winged  plover.  This  insufferable  creature,  who,  as 
Darwin  somewhere  says  of  him,  appears  to  hate  mankind,  swarms  all  over  the 
prairie,  and  pursues  one  with  a  loud  and  discordant  cry,  which  is  exactly 
rendered  by  his  common  name  of  toru-tero.  He  is  really  a  very  handsome  bird, 
with  glossy  black  and  lavender  plumage  tipped  with  green  and  purple,  but,  like 
much  lovelier  beings  one  has  occasionally  met  with,  his  beauty  is  quite  marred 
by  his  harsh,  unmusical  voice  and  forward  ways.  He  is  both  the  spy  and  the 
scold  of  the  pampa.  Being  too  worthless  in  himself  to  stand  in  danger  of 
being  shot,  his  one  idea  seems  to  bo  to  spoil  sport.  As  soon  as  he  gets  sight  of 
you,  he  sets  up  his  shrill  M'earying  note  and  follows  you  pertinaciously  about,  of 
course  warning  all  the  game  around  of  your  approach."  t 

A  still  greater  pest  is  the  bicho  Colorado,  a  villainous  little  bright  red  insect, 
no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  whose  bite  causes  an  intolerable  irritation,  which 
lasts  for  days  together.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  plaguy  litile  creatures 
and  of  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  swarming  about  all  the  l.-tgoons,  the  pampas 
regions  are  singularly  free  from  noxious  vermin  of  all  kinds.  The  only  really 
venomous  animals  appear  to  be  the  dreaded  tarantula  and  the  still  more  dreaded 
vlbora  Jc  la  cniz,  a  deadly  species  of  viper. 

On  the  other  hand,  game  abounds  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  some  districts 
verging  on  the  fi)rest  zone.  Even  in  the  "  campo,"  as  the  steppe  lands  are  called 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  some  good  shooting  is  still  afforded  by  such 
aquatic  birds  as  the  swan,  goose,  flamingo,  duck,  grebe,  and  water-hen,  besides 
deer,  the  Patigonian  hare,   snipe,  and  partridge.      The   partridge  is  somewhat 
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•  The  Great  Silver  SUir,  p.  273. 
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larger  than  its  English  congener,  but  not  to  be  comparetl  (o  it  in  flavour,  the  flesh 
being  white  and  rather  tasteless. 

Most  of  the  land  about  Buenos  Ayrea  consists  of  an  extremely  rich  alluvium, 
where  the  alfalfa  clover  and  some  other  herbaceous  plants  grow  Avith  amazing 
rapidity.  In  some  districts  Dr.  Edgcumbe  speaks  of  five  crops  of  clover  being 
raised  in  a  single  year.*     Wheat  also  thrives  well,  and  yields  excellent  returns. 


Hydrography  ok  Argentina. 

The  La  Plata  fluvial  system,  next  to  that  oE  the  Amazons  the  largest  in  the 
New  World,  belongs  at  once  to  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  to  the 
Republic  which,  from  the  estuary,  takes  its  names  of  La  Plata  and  Argentina. 
This  State  comprises  about  one  half  of  the  whole  basin,  although  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  liquid  mass  is  supplied  by  the  conterminous  territories.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  rivers,  Paraguay  and  Parana,  where  the  united  waters 
enter  a  region  belonging  entirely  to  Argentina,  the  discharge  is  actually  greater 
than  at  the  head  of  the  estua^J^  Below  the  confluence  the  contributions  of  the 
feeble  Argentine  afiluents  are  insufficient  to  make  good  the  loss  by  evaporation. 


The  Rio  Bermejo. 

At  the  Tres  Bocas,  name  of  the  inland  delta  formed  about  the  confluence,  the 
Rio  Bermejo  (Vermejo,  "  Red  "  ),  largest  of  the  Argentine  tributaries,  has  already 
joined  the  Paraguay  branch.  This  river,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  Pilcomayo 
farther  north,  has  its  source  in  the  Andes,  east  of  the  Jujuy  plateau.  One  of  its 
main  branches,  the  Bermejo  proper,  is  joined  below  Oran  by  the  San  Francisco, 
a  stream  of  equal  volume,  which  collects  the  surface  waters  of  the  province  of 
Jujuy.  Above  the  confluence — Las  Juntas,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it — both  branches 
are  alike  navigable ;  but  further  down  so  many  difficulties,  and  even  dangers,  are 
presented  by  shoals,  qu'cksands,  and  armed  natives,  that  no  regular  service  has 
yet  been  established  on  'he  lower  reaches.  The  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  carry 
on  a  little  trade,  take  whole  month?  to  ascend  and  descend  the  Bermejo,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  compete  with  the  railway,  which  now  penetrates  from  Buenos 
Ayres  into  the  Jujuy  district. 

In  the  region  of  its  lower  course  the  incline  is  so  slight  that  the  sluggish 
current  of  the  Bermejo  ramifies  right  and  left  into  numerous  lateral  branches  and 
shallow  basins,  where  much  of  the  water  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Nearly  all  the 
old  forests  have  disappeared,  killed  by  the  superabundance  of  flood  waters.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Bermejo  shifted  its  bed  some  twelve 
miles  northwards  to  the  parallel  Rio  Teuco  or  Teuchtach,  and  since  then  the 
lateral  inundations  have  diminished  on  both  sides,  the  stagnant  backwaters  have 
been  gradually  filled  by  alluviul  matter,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Bermejo  is  now 

•  Zephyrut,  p.  196. 
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nearly  dry,  except  in  the  lower  reaches,  which  have  become  brackish.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  reddish  colour  of  the  stream,  which  throughout  its  lower  course 
is  obstructed  at  intervals  by  banks  of  a  white  clay,  like  those  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
which  it  so  greatly  resembles  in  its  general  regime.     Including  the  windings  it 
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has  a  total  length  of  over  1,300  miles,  of  which  nearly  850  are  navigable  for  six 
months  in  the  year. 

The  Rio  del  Juramknto. 

The  Rio  del  Juramento  has  its  farthest  sources  in  the  Nevados  of  Cochi,  west 

of  the  Salta  uplands.     Forcing  its  way  in  abrupt  windings  through  the  barrier  of 

the  sierras,  it  is  known  by  various  names  along  its  irregular  upper  course,  first 

Guachipas,  then  Rio  del  Pasaje  at  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the   highway 
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between  Tucuinun  and  Sultu,  and  farther  down  Juramento,  or  "  Oath,"  in  memory 
of  the  solemn  vow  taken  by  Belgrano's  army  on  its  march  to  Peru  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  the  American  natives. 

On  issuing  from  the  mountains  the  Juramento  traverses  Gran  Chaco  first 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  then  from  north-west  to  south-east.  But  here  it 
flows  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  and  under  the  latitude  of  Tucuman, 
expands  into  baFitidas,  half-flooded  morasses  and  fluvial  channels,  with  uncertain 
flow  and  half  choked  b}'^  aquatic  plants.  Beyond  Santiago  del  Estero  where 
the  sluggish  waters,  converge  in  a  single  channel,  it  again  spreads  out  in 
ehfiUow  basins,  which  during  the  inundations  overflow  far  and  wide  along  both 
banks. 

At  this  period  the  water  is  fresh ;  but  during  the  dry  season  it  becomes  slightly 
saline,  so  that  the  lower  course  takes  the  name  of  Rio  Salado,  "Suit  River."  The 
surveys  made  by  Page  with  the  Water  Witch  in  1855,  and  since  then  by  many 
others,  clearl}'  show  that  the  Juramento  is  navigible  wherever  it  flows  in  a  single 
continuous  stream,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  baiiadas. 
Hut  the  settlers  prefer  forwarding  their  produce  by  the  railway  crossing  the  plain 
finm  Rostirio  directly  to  Tucuman. 


TiiK  Rio  Dui.cE. — Mar  Chiquita. 

With  one  exception  all  the  pampas  rivers  south  of  the  Rio  Juramento  fail  to 
reach  the  Parana,  although  the  direction  of  their  valleys  shows  that  they  belong 
to  that  basin,  and  wore,  in  fact,  formerly  perennial  affluents  of  that  watercourse. 
Such  is  the  Rio  Dulce,  which  flows  from  the  Saltu  uplands  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  after  receiving  on  its  right  bank  numerous  torrents  from  the  Sierra  d'Acon- 
quija,  describes  a  great  bend  south-eastwards  round  the  Sierra  de  Guazayan, 
parallel  with  the  Juramento.  But  north  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Cordoba 
^Mountains  the  Rio  Dulce,  already  brackish,  despite  its  name,  begins  to  ramify  and 
wander  aimlessly  over  the  almost  uninhabited  plains,  where  at  least  six  channels 
have  been  traced,  which  are  still  flooded  during  the  inundations.  Before  1825, 
the  eastern  or  main  branch  watered  the  plantations  of  Loreto,  Atamisqui,  and 
Salavina  ;  but  it  was  deflected  by  some  obstruction  westwards  to  the  chain  of 
Saladillo  lagoons,  which  are  so  saturated  with  salt  that  the  water  is  as  buoyant  as 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  Lake  Urmiah. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  saline  depressions  stretching  south-west- 
wards between  the  Sierras  de  Cordoba  and  de  los  Llanos  formerly  received  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Dulce ;  but  at  present  the  Saladillo  is  rejected  eastwards  to  the 
channel  occupied  before  1825,  beyond  which  it  gradually  runs  out  in  the  Porongos 
marsh  or  lagoon.  This  basin  terminates  southwards  in  a  real  lake,  the  Mar 
Chiquita,  "  Little  Sea,"  which  shifts  its  contour  lines  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  its  aflfluent.  Its  bed,  formed  of  a  hard  clay,  is  flooded  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  110  feet. 
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The  Rigs  Primero,  Seounoo,  Tekcero,  Cuarto,  ano  Quixto. 

The  streams  descending  from  the  Cordoba  heights  eastwards  to  tlie  j^^mpas, 
have  been  numbered  rather  than  named  in  their  order  from  north  to  south.  The 
Rio  Primero,  "First,"  transformed  by  a  reservoir  to  a  lake  above  Cordoba,  almost 
runs  dry  on  entering  the  pampa,  although  after  heavy  rains  its  yellowish  waters 
reach  the  Mar  Chiquita.  The  Rio  Sogundo,  "  Second/'  which  follows  a  parallel 
course  farther  south,  also  disappears  in  shallow  depressions,  which  evaporate  in  the 
sun. 

But  the  more  copious  Rio  Tercero,  "  Third,"  maintains  its  current  across  the 
pampa,  although  gradually  changing  from  a  fresh  water  to  a  saline  stream. 
Towards  the  middle  of  its  course  it  receives  the  salt  water  of  the  Saladillo,  which 
appears  to  be  fed  by  the  infiltrations  from  the  irrigation  canals  derived  from  the 
Rio  Cuarto,  "  Fourth."  Before  reaching  the  Parana,  the  Tercero,  here  called  the 
Carcarana,  or  Carcaranal,  from  an  extinct  Guarani  tribe  met  by  Cabot,  is  joined 
by  the  Arroyo  de  las  Tortugas,  "  Turtle  Creek,"  which  was  perhaps  at  one  time 
the  outlet  of  the  Mar  Chiquita.  The  Carcarana  is  accessible  only  to  boats  drawing 
two  or  three  feet. 

The  Rio  Quinto,  "  Fifth,"  rises  not  in  the  Cordoba  uplands,  but  farther  west 
in  the  Sierra  de  San  Luis,  and  the  streams  descending  from  the  Cordoba  slopes 
fail  to  reach  its  banks.  After  a  south-easterly  course  of  300  miles  it  luns  out  in 
the  Amarga,  or  "  Bitter  "  lagoon,  in  a  region  of  swamps  and  quagmires  extremely 
dangerous  to  wayfarers.  These  gnadales,  as  they  are  called,  long  afforded  a  refuge 
lo  the  Ranquele  Indians  against  the  white  invaders. 

Eastern  Affluents  of  the  Parana. — Lake  Ibera. 

On  its  left  br.nk  the  Parana  receives  the  contributions  only  of  a  few  small 
liffluents.  Tn  tliis  Argentine  "  Mesopotamia,"  the  surface  is  also  so  level  that  the 
waters  expand  i)i  swamps  and  lagoons,  such  as  the  Lake  Ibera,  "  Brightwater," 
which,  pe!  haps  indicates  the  former  channel  of  the  Parana,  when  it  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Uruguay. 

In  this  part  of  the  region  comprised  between  the  two  main  streams  the  surface 
stands  almost  at  a  dead  level.  Hence  it  was  found  passible  to  attempt  to  partly 
drain  the  Ibera  lagoon  at  two  different  points.  At  the  head  of  the  basin  trenches 
were  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  overflow  to  the  upper  Parana, 
while  lower  down  the  riv?:,^  Uatel  and  Corrientes  were  deepened  and  canalised, 
and  thus  made  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  discharge  through  some  sluggish 
channf's.  T'ue  Ibera  lagoon  has  a  total  length  of  over  24  miles,  with  flat 
uncertain  margin  on  the  west  side,  but  sharply  limited  on  the  east  aide  by  steep 
banks  and  hillocks,  which  rise  to  heights  of  from  bO  to  50  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  whole  basin  is  disposed  in  a  succession  of  esteros,  most  of  which 
are  overgr-'ivn  with  forests  of  reeds,  while  others  are  deep  enough  to  be  navigated 
by  small  craft.  But  few  boatmen  venture  to  ply  on  these  waters,  which  are 
as 
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infcHted  by  prodigious  clouds  of  midges.     These  lagoons  of  the  Oorriente.3  region 
are  reported  to  have  encroached,  in  recent  vears,  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

South  of  the  Rio  Corricntes,  which  partly  drains  Ibera,  follow  a  few  other  tribu- 
taries, which,  however,  are  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  Gualeguay,  largest  of  these  tributaries  in  the  province  of  Entre-Rios,  winds 
in  a  sluggish  course  of  about  250  miles  parallel  with  the  lower  Uruguay.  It  dis- 
charges, not  into  the  Parana  direct,  but  into  the  Pavon,  one  of  those  lateral  channels 
which  are  alternately  flushed  and  abandoned  by  the  main  stream. 

Between  the  Tres  Bocas  and  Plate  deltas,  the  Parana  is  increased  in  width 
tenfold  by  numerous  other  affluents  winding  through  the  vast  fluvial  depression. 
Even  thop'^  piimpa  streams,  which  at  present  lie  quite  beyond  the  labyrinth  of 
Parana  waters,  formerly  belonged  to  the  system.  Such  are  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  Saladillo  Dulce  and  the  Saladillo  Amargo,  "  Sweet"  and  "Bitttr" 
Saladillo,  both  of  which  have  a  course  of  about  250  miles. 


ti  I 


The  Pauana  Delta. 

The  Parana  delta,  properly  so-called,  begins  below  tlie  Diamunte  bluff,  at  the 
point  where  the  river  trends  round  to  the  south-east  in  the  direction  of  the  Plate 
estuary.  This  point  marks  the  former  head  of  the  marine  gulf  at  a  time  when 
it  penetrated  370  miles  into  the  intt^rior  of  the  Continent.  All  the  upper  part  of 
this  vast  inlet  has  been  silted  ur>  by  the  alluvial  deposits  for  a  distance  of  230 
miles,  and  the  elongated  islands  occupying  the  wide  zone  of  unstable  ground 
between  the  lateral  cliffs  have  all  been  formed  by  these  siltings. 

In  this  vast  deltaic  region  the  main  channel  of  the  Parana  hugs  the  right 
(pampa)  bank  nearly  to  the  town  of  San  Pedro,  where  nearly  the  whole  fluvial 
mass  is  collected  in  a  single  channel,  which  contracts  at  one  point  to  less  than 
700  yards,  with  a  de^^th  of  about  160  feet.  The  lateral  channels  skirtingthe  shores 
of  Entre-Rios  tuke  various  names,  such  as  Victoria,  Paranacito,  Pavon,  Ibicuy. 
But  during  ^rcat  inundations,  such  a^  those  of  1858  and  1868,  all  are  merged  in 
a  single  sl'.eet  of  water  flooding  the  whole  of  the  ancient  marine  iulet,  and  even 
submeivmg  the  intervening  islands.  At  Buch  time  steamers  ply  between  Victoria 
and  iiosario,  right  across  the  temporarily  restored  estuary,  which  is  here  nearly 
40  miles  wide. 

Below  San  Pedro  l-'^^.  Pa;;»ria  Guazu,  "  Great  Parana,'' crosses  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  (Entre-It  ios)  side,  throv  ns;  off  in  the  direction  of  Buenos  Ayres 
the  Baradero,  a  small  branch,  which  is  usually  followed  by  light  craft  to  avoid  the 
winds  and  swell  of  the  main  channel.  Another  branch,  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas 
bifurcates  from  the  Parana  Guazu,  and  although  less  copious,  maintains  a  uniform 
width  all  the  way  to  the  estuary,  whereas  the  Guazu  ramifies  into  numerous 
lateral  creeks,  some  of  which  even  trend  north  and  north-east  to  the  Uruguay. 

The  chief  mouth,  about  880  yards  wide,  opens  north  of  the  delta,  not  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  Plate  estu'iry,  but  more  to  the  north  in  that  part  of  the 
inlet  whore  the  Uruguay  debouches  just  below  the  Iliguerites  Strait.     The  front 
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of  tho  doltu  on  both  rivers  devolopH  a  total  leuyth   of   'iH  miles  in  a  beo  lino,  iinrl 
in  18U0  was  intersected  by  eleven  brunches.     15ut  the  niimbur  of  these  lluviul 


Fiff.  151.— Pabana-Ukuouay  Delta. 

Scale  1 :  8,600,000. 


Zone  of  Inundittion. 


.<     .«i 


i  75  Miles. 


mouths  varies  with  the  discharge  and  with  the  progress  of  the  delta  down  tho 
estuary. 

Both  in  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  the  tides  ascend  to  a  distance  of  over 
90  miles.  But  at  low  water  the  two  rivers  present  a  great  contrast,  for  the  Parana 
still  remains  a  great  and  majestic  stream,  with  a  volume  even  at  its  lowest  level 
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equal  to  the  average  discharge  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Seine  ut  Rouen.  lUit  the  Uruguay  shows  great  deviu- 
tions,  hcing  nearly  equal  to  the  Parana  when  in  flood,  whereas  during  the  dry 
season  it  is  reduced  to  (juite  a  secondary  stream  with  not  more  than  one  sixtieth 
part  of  its  volume  ut  high  water.*  Such  oscillations  in  the  volume  of  its  waters 
are  explained  hy  the  uniform  character  of  the  climate  in  the  region  traversed  by 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Uruguay,  and  by  the  lack  of  latevui  reservoirs,  by  which 
the  discharge  might  bo  regulated. 

To  the  vlume  of  water  contained  in  the  bods  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay 
must  be  added  the  subteirunean  channels,  which  flow  with  u  sluggish  current 
below  the  surface,  and  whicli  are  also  due  to  the  ruins  that  full  in  the  fluvial  basin. 
Below  the  upper  layers  there  stretches  a  bed  of  saturated  sands  intermingled  with 
a  sheet  of  fresh  water,  and  containing  small  Suviatilo  shells.  This  underground 
basin,  which  has  been  discovered  by  soundings  in  the  sub-soil  of  Buenos  Ayres 
at  a  depth  of  at  least  T-")  or  80  feet,  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  section 
of  the  Parana  between  Rosario  and  San  Pedro.  It  is  replenished  not  only  by 
direct  contributions  from  the  main  stream,  but  also  by  continuous  underground 
infiltrations ;  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  inexhaustible. t 


The  Pj,atk  Estuary, 

The  visible  Parana-Uruguay  delta  is  continued  by  a  submarine  delta,  which 
must  gradually  rise  above  the  surface,  if  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  are 
maintained  in  these  waters.  Sandbanks  separated  by  deep  troughs  are  advancing 
beyond  the  alluvial  islands,  and  slowly  connecting  Martin  Garcia  with  the  main- 
land. The  fluvial  sediment,  which  has  already  absorbed  so  much  of  the  old  marine 
inlet,  is  steadily  encroaching  on  the  Plate  estuary. 

Both  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  are  ceaselessly  washiiig  down  alluvial 
matter,  which  is  deposited  in  sandbanks,  and  which  at  low  watir  transforms  the 
whole  estuary  to  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  where  the  shipping  ha  i  already  to  thread 
its  way  cautiously.  The  mean  depth  of  the  estuary  measured  between  Monte 
Video  and  Punta  de  las  Piedras,  is  only  13  or  14  feet,  and  it  must  have  greatly 
diminished  even  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epoch,  for  largo 
whales  were  formerly  stranded  above  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  water  is  now  too 
shallow  to  give  them  access,  jiefore  the  recent  dredgings  and  other  harbour 
works,  all  vessels  had  to  ride  at  anchor  far  from  the  shore,  passengers  and  goods 
being  landed  in  flat-bottomed  barges,  and  during  fine  weather  in  carts  drawn 

♦  Comparative  table  of  the  Parana  nnd  Uruguay,  according  to  Agnirre,  Rovy,  and  Bateman  :  — 


Extent  of  catchmen;-  basin 
Extierae  length 
Minimum  discharge  per  Hccond 
Mean  ,,  ,, 

Maximum       „  ,, 


P.tRANit. 

1,150,000  sq.  miles 
2,900  miles 
73,000  cubic  feet 
393,000      „       „ 
1,650,PJ0      „       „ 


UnuQUAV. 
155,000  sq.  miles 

920  miles 
19,500  cubic  feet 
141,000      „      „ 
495,000       „      „ 


Proportion  of  sediment  in  both  rivers :— ■n>'iir!i- 


t  Emilio  Godoy,  BoUiin  del  Imtituto  Oeografieo  Argeniino,  Vol.  V.,  1884. 
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over  the  liuicl  bed  of  tbe  oMfuary  througli  tbe  wutor  reaching  up  to  tbeir  uxles. 
Tho  superficial  area  of  the  estuary  proper,  which  at  the  entrance  is  (iO  miles  wide, 
is  estimated  at  about  i),(HH)  square  utiles. 

Still  more  extensive  is  the  outer  gulf,  which  is  limited  on  tho  nortli  side  by 
Cape  Maldonudo,  and  on  tho  south  by  Cape  San  Antonio.  From  the  observations 
on  the  marine  temperature  luado  by  the  Gazelle,  it  would  iippear  that  tho  I'latean 

Fig.  MS,    -Ahuentink  Soknkey.— Vikw  taken  orrosiTR  tub  Coi,i,on-Cuba 
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waters  penetrate  in  the  direction  of  the  south  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes.  Here 
they  merge  in  two  other  liquid  masses,  one  coming  from  the  tropical  regions,  the 
other  setting  from  tho  Pacific  Ocean  round  Cape  Horn. 

Despite  buoys  and  lighthouses,  the  funnel-shaped  Plate  Estuary  continues  to 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  shipping.  The  short,  chopping  sens  charged  with 
sands,  the  swift  and  shifting  current,  the  fierce  squalls  succeeding  each  other  at 
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ftudden  iiitcrvulH,  greatly  imperil  the  niivigation ;  even  '  ifpfo  vo«sol8  often  drug 
tlioir  anchors,  break  from  tht'ir  inooringR,  uiid  run  ugn  ad  on  the  sandbunks,  or 
on  Romo  (if  the  i«lund.s  in  procoss  of  fornnilion. 

Tub  Cmhku  Basinh  <»k  Auoentina. 

Hotwoon  tlio  Juriunonlo-Suludo  nnd  the  Rio  Colorado  on  the  Putugonian 
frontier,  none  of  tlio  rivers  rising  bntwocn  the  oiiHtern  Hlopes  of  the  Andes  und 
the  Sierra  do  Cordobii  reueh  tlie  Atlantic  through  the  Pluto  estuary.  The  closed 
basins,  which  iiro  comprised  within  this  north-western  region  of  Argentina,  and 
which  are  nearly  all  disposed  in  the  direction  iiun  north  to  south  parallel  with 
the  Cordillera  itself,  appear  to  bo  of  glacial  origin.  Their  beds  are  strewn  with 
an^fular  boulders,  whicli  have  not  been  transported  to  any  great  distances,  but 
wlii'jh  have  been  slightly  worn  by  the  action  of  winds  and  sands. 

Within  a  recent  geological  period  all  the  running  waters  descending  from 
the  Andes  west  and  south  of  Aconquija  heights  must  have  reached  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Colorado,  whoso  basin  was  formerly  far  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  The  northernmost  streams  of  this  now  half-dried  basin  are  all  now 
reduced  to  small  dimensions.  Thus  the  Chas  huil,  with  its  Fiambala  branch  and 
other  affluents,  shrinks  to  half  its  size  in  a  saline  sandy  depression  of  lacustrine 
origin,  beyoj  d  which  it  penetrates  through  a  defile  into  the  plains  of  the  Pin 
Itioja,  where  us  current  is  co;npletely  exhausted.  From  this  point  to  the  junction 
with  the  San  Juan  the  distance  in  a  straight  lino  is  about  280  miles  from  north 
to  south. 

The  Rio  Vermejo  (de  1  n,ioj,>;  .:id  the  Jachul,  which  descend  to  the  west  of 
the  Famatina  heights,  alsc  -.'...  :i\^  Jaieral  contributions  from  the  snowy  Cordillera, 
by  which  th' t  current  «.  •  intained  for  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  the  eastern 
rivers.  But  owing  to  .iij  irrigation  canals  derived  from  both  banks  they  do  not 
always  reach  t'  'nr  confluenco.  Hence  their  lower  course,  the  Rio  Zanjon, 
alternately  increases  and  decreases  with  the  seasons,  without  ever  reaching 
the  marshy  basin  in  which  it  might  effect  a  junction  with  the  San  Juan. 

This  latter  watercourse,  with  its  widely  ramifying  headwaters,  issues  as  a 
foaming  torrent  from  the  mountains,  but  is  immediately  captured  by  numerous 
irrigation  rills  winding  in  ajl  directions  over  the  plains.  Nevartheless,  sufficient 
water  remains  in  the  main  channel  to  form  a  little  navigable  stream,  which  is 
joined  lower  down  by  the  drainage  of  the  irrigated  lands,  and  which  discharges 
into  the  marshy  Iluanacache  lagoons.  The  same  depression  also  receives  the  Rio 
de  Mendoza  descending  from  the  Cumbre  and  fed  by  the  snows  of  Aconcagua  and 
Tupungato. 

Lakk  Bebkdeho. — Rigs  S.^i.Ano  and  Atuel. 

The  overflow  of  these  saline  lagoons  is  carried  off  by  the  Desaguadero,  which 
is  nearly  dry  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  which  flows  south-east,  throwing  off  a 
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lateral  branch  to  Luke  Bebedero.  This  basin,  former  recipient  of  a  large  northern 
affluent  from  Aconcagua,  expands  and  shrinks  with  the  seasons,  at  times  a  mere 
saline  pool,  at  times  overflowing  far  and  wide  into  the  surrounding  bauados.  In 
dr}'  years  the  Bebedero  deposits  layers  of  salt  around  its  margin,  and  it  appears 


Fig.  1.53. — Rios  Bebbdebo  and  Ca^^ada. 
Boole  i :  700,000. 


''      !j 


19  HUea. 


from  other  indications  to  be  in  process  of  desiccation.  It  will  doubtless  be 
ultimately  transformed  to  a  saline  depression,  like  those  situated  farther  north 
along  the  course  of  the  camda  or  channel  of  its  former  affluent  from  Aconcagua. 

Beyond  the  Bebedero,  that  is,   the  "Drinker,"  in  reference  to  the  water- 
courses absorbed  in  its  basin,  a  branch  of  the  Desaguadero,  swollen  by  the  Rio 
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Tunuyan,  continues  to  flow  southwards.  But  the  sluggish  current  is  frequently 
dammed  and  even  displaced  by  the  shifting  sands  and  high  dunes  drifting  before 
the  wind  on  these  nearly  horizontal  plains.      The  river,   which  here  takes  the 


Kg.  151.— Ancient  Basin  op  tub  Colorado. 
Scale  1  :  l.S.OOO.OOO. 
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fully  justified  name  of  Salado,  wanders,  so  to  say,  under  the  action  of  the  aerial 
currents. 

The  Diamante,   one  of  its  affluents,   which   is  stated  to  be  to   some  extent 
navigable,  has  also  shifted  its  channel  under  the  same   influences.      Formerly 
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LAKES  AND  RIVERS  OF  PATAOONIA. 

it  was  a  tributary  to  the  Rio  Atuel,  which  flows  more  to  the  south.  But  having 
been  deflected  eastwards  by  moving  sandhills  it  now  flows  in  the  direction  of 
the  Salado.  Thus  is  formed  a  large  triangular  space,  whose  sides  are  represented 
by  the  three  rivers  Diamante,  Salado,  and  Atuel. 

Below  the  last  named,  which  descends  from  the  snowy  Cordilleras,  the  Salado, 
gradually  losing  in  volume  and  rambling  with  uncertain  flow  over  the  level 
plains,  is  at  last  arrested  by  a  chain  of  dunes.  Here  it  expands  into  the  broud 
but    shallow    Urre-Lafquen    basin. 

Fig.  155. — Ubbe-Lafqukx. 
Scale  1  : 1,200,000. 


called  also  Laguna  Amarga,  from 
its  "  bitter  "  waters,  which,  despite 
their  saline  character,  abound  in  fish. 
Beyond  this  basin  the  Cura-co,or 
channel,  may  still  be  distinguished 
through  which  the  Salado  formerly 
reached  ihe  Rio  Colorado.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  the  current  had  at 
one  time  been  diverted  from  the 
Colorado  eastwards  to  the  broad 
estuary  of  Bahia  Blanca  on  the 
Atlantic,  which  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  fluvial  mouth,  and  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  connected 
with  the  Urre-Lafquen  depression 
by  a  chain  of  lagoons,  morasses,  uikI 
dried  lacustrine  basins. 


Thk  Rio  CoLORAno. 

In  any  case  the  Colorado  is  now 
completely  separated  from  the  whole 
of  its  northern  basin,  which  is  seven 
or  eight  times  more  extensive  than 
the  region  to  which  it  is  now 
confined.  Beyond  the  Cordilleras, 
where  are  formed  its  two  main 
upper    branches,   the   Rio  Grande 


and  the  Rio  de  Barrancas,  its  course  presents  a  remarkably  uniform  character. 
After  issuing  from  the  mountains  it  is  joined  by  no  more  aflBuents  on  either  side, 
and  flows  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east  in  a  deeply  eroded 
rocky  channel.  "  .         , 

Although  traversing  an  arid  region,  where  at  times  no  rain  falls  for  years 
together,  the  Colorado  never  runs  dry.  During  the  period  of  melting  snows  it 
forms  a  majestic  watercourse,  at  once  deep  and  rapid,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
1,000  to  1,300  feet.     But  in  the  winter  season  it  dwindles  to  a  shallow  stream 
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easily  fordod.  At  this  time  the  Chilian  cattle-dealers,  who  follow  its  rectilinear 
valley,  often  utilise  the  portion  of  its  sandy  bed  left  dry  by  the  subsiding 
current.     The  Colorado,  or    "  Red,"    so  named   from  the  argillaceous  sediment 
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Fig.  loG. — Lower  Colorado  and  IJio  Neoko. 
Scale  1  ;  8,000,000. 
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contained  in  its  waters,  not  only  reaches  the  sea  throughout  the  year,  but  even 
forms  a  delta  with  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  navigable  by  small  craft. 


I' 


Thk  Rio  Negho. 

The  Rio  Negro,  largest  of  all  the  Patagonian  watercourses  and  natural 
parting-line  between  two  distinct  floras  and  faunas,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Colorado  throughout  the  whole  of  its  eastern  section,  where  it  receives  no 
tributaries  from  any  quarter.     But  its  upper  basin  comprises  a  mountainous  region 
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lur  more  extensive  thun  that  of  the  Colorado.  All  tlio  nmuiiig  wuters  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Antk-s  between  JJll^  uiitl  41'^  south  latitude  are  coUootod  by 
the  Neuquen  and  the  Linjay,  its  two  main  headstrcatns  which  er.elose  a  vast 
triangular  space  about  the  foothills  and  the  pampas. 

The  Neuquen,  which  rises  near  the  Chilian  volcano  in  the  little  lake  Malbarco, 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  joined  by  numerous  torrents  before  plunging  into  u 
wild  gorge  in  the  range  of  foothills  below  Piedra  Lisa.  It  follows  the  eastern 
base  of  this  range  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  its  largest  tributary,  the  Rio 
Agrio,  which  issues  from  a  longitudinal  valley  between  two  parallel  Cordilleras- 
A  short  distance  below  the  confluence  nearly  all  the  mountain  tracks  from  the 
passes  between  Mounts  Antuco  and  Quetrupillan,  converge  at  the  Paso  dc  los 
Indios,  that  is,  the  chief  ford,  now  guarded  by  a  fort.  Below  this  point  the 
Neuquen  sweeps  round  the  plateau  to  its  junction  with  the  Limay  ;  but  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by  no  other  affluents. 

The  Rio  Limay. — Lake  Nahuei.-Huapi. 

The  Limay,  second  main  headstream  of  the  Rio  Negro,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  numerous  torrents  which  descend  from  the  Argentino-Chilian 
water-parting  in  a  space  of  about  185  miles  north  and  south.  Several  lakes 
flooding  old  glacial  valleys  send  their  overflow  to  the  impetuous  Limay,  which 
itself  escapes  from  the  famous  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi,  "  Tiger  Island,"  so  named 
from  a  long  sedgy  island  occupying  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

Nahuel-Huapi,  which  occupies  a  depression  of  'great  importance  on  the  line  of 
a  future  trans  continental  highway  between  Bahia  Blanca  and  Valdivia,  has  been 
known  for  over  two  centuries.  Here  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  so  early  as  1670,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  founded  a  settlement  near  the  head 
of  the  Rio  Limay.  But  this  station  was  destroyed  by  an  incursion  of  hostile 
natives,  and  although  it  was  again  visited  by  other  missionaries,  Nahuel-Huapi 
was  not  systematically  explored  till  the  year  1855. 

Since  that  time  numerous  travellers  have  fouu.;  :''eir  way  to  the  shores  of  this 
lovely  lake,  and  about  1878  it  was  formally  occupied  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  its  contour  lines  are  not  yet  accurately  determined,  and  its 
form  is  differently  represented  by  different  observers.  According  to  Siemiradzki 
this  Alpine  sea  is  much  smaller  than  is  usually  supposed,  being  only  28  instead  of 
50  miles  long,  as  stated  by  previous  travellers,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  not 
more  than  9  or  10  miles. 

But  whatever  be  its  size,  all  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  this  beautiful  lake,  in 
whose  crystal  waters  are  mirrored  the  surrounding  heights,  in  one  place  bare 
trachyte  cliffs,  in  another  steep  granite  escarpments  clothed  with  beech  and  pine 
groves,  and  dominated  in  the  background  by  snowy  pyramids.  Its  altitude  above 
the  sea  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,760  to  over  2,000  feet. 

Immediately  after    issuing  from    Nahuel-Huapi,   the    Limay   trends   round 
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abruptly  noithwiinlM  to  a  longitudinal  valley  separating  tlu'  great  Cordillera  from 
the  parallel  range;  known  as  tho  ('ordillera  de  los  (^ipresea.  After  receiving  the 
overflow  from  Lake  Troful  tho  Limay  pierces  this  roc^ky  harrier,  beyond  whieh  it 
is  joined  by  the  longer  and  equally  copious  Collon-Cura  rising  about  l(i(»  miles 
farther  north.  On  its  winding  course  southwards  the  (!ollon-(/'ura  is  joined  by 
tho  emissary  of  the  Alumine  lagoon,  which  stands  near  the  divide  between  the 
Biobio  and  Rio  Negro,  and  possibly  sends  its  overflow  to  both  basins. 

Swollen  by  uU  the  torrents  from  the  Cordilleras,  the  Limay  flows  rapidly  in  a 
north-easterly  course,  flunked  hero  and  there  by  reddish  cliffs,  and  elsewhere 
expanding  in  broad  depressions  studded  with  lagoons,  tho  resort  of  myriads  of 
water-fowl,  Tho  current,  although  very  swift,  nowhere  develops  rapids,  so  that  a 
steamer  with  powerful  engines  might  ascend  all  tho  way  to  Lake  NahucUIunpi, 
and  even  penetrate  into  the  Collon-Cura  aflluent, 

Thk  Lowkr  Rio  Nkgro. 

At  the  confluence  the  Neuquen  and  the  Limay  have  about  the  same  mean 
annual  discharge ;  but  tho  Neuquen,  traversing  a  more  arid  region,  presents  far 
greater  discrepancies  between  high  and  low  water.  To  judge  from  the  disposition 
of  its  valley,  the  Limay  would  seem  to  be  the  true  upper  branch  of  the  Cura 
Leofu,  or  Rio  Negro,  to  which  the  Indians  appear  to  have  given  this  name,  not 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters,  but  from  the  rapids  and  other  dangerous  obstructions 
to  its  navigation.  Flowing  on  a  shingly  or  rocky  bed,  the  stream  maintains  its 
pure  sea-green  colour  throughout  the  year,  except  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
floods,  when  it  changes  to  "  a  dull  red  with  the  red  earth  that  some  swollen  tribu- 
tary hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west  has  poured  into  its  current.  This  change 
lasts  only  a  day  or  two,  after  which  the  river  runs  green  and  pure  again."  * 

Flowing  in  its  broad,  regularly  inclined  valley  at  first  eastwards,  then  to  the 
south-east,  the  "  Black  River  "  receives  not  a  single  tributary  from  the  arid  Pata- 
gonian  plains.  But  although,  under  this  rainless  climate,  it  gradually  loses  volume 
on  its  seaward  course,  it  still  maintains  a  mean  depth  of  over  thirteen  feet.  About 
midway  it  breaks  into  two  branches  which  ramify  amid  groups  of  shifting  islands, 
forming  the  Choele  Choel,  famed  in  Patagonian  history  as  the  place  where  the 
native  warriors  crossed  to  swoop  down  on  the  Argentine  settlements. 

The  Choele  Choel,  some  60  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  6  or  7  miles, 
consists  of  alluvial  soil  at  a  dead  level  clothed  with  bush  and  herbage.  Right 
and  left  stretch  low-lying  plains  bounded  by  the  scarps  of  the  plateau  (here  about 
800  feet  high),  and  often  submerged  by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Neuquen,  derived 
in  summer  from  the  melting  snows,  in  winter  from  the  heavy  rains  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  The  Rio  Negro  glides  silently  into  the  sea  through  a  single 
channel,  without  in  any  way  modifying  the  trend  of  the  shore-line. t 


*  W.  H.  Hudson,  Idle  Day»  in  Patagonia,  p.  36. 

t  Length  of  the  Rio  Negro  from  Lake  Nahuel-Hiinpi  to  the  nea 
Area  of  catchment  basin        .         .        .        , 
Probable  discharge,  according  to  Guerrioo    , 


676  miles 


60,000  Hqiiare  miles. 
14,000  cubic  feet  per  sooond. 
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A  much  amullor  vi)lumo  is  sent  down  by  the  Chubiit,  a  rivor  whoso  very  exi's- 
tonco  wus  still  unknown  in  1S;{.'{,  uiiloss  it  is  to  be  idontiHod  with  the  llio 
Cuinerones  of  the  old  maps.  Its  farthest  houdwators  doacotid  from  the  Cordilloru 
MOuth  of  Nuhuel-IIuapi,  and  onoo  formed,  the  rivor  flows  without  many  windings 
through  an  "accursed  land"  of  rocks  and  shingle,  where  alHueuts  are  ruro  on  tho 
south,  and  altogether  absent  on  tho  north  side. 

The  Senguer  (Singerr,  Senguel),  chief  tributary  of  the  Chubut,  rises  on  the 
Andes  near  the  sources  of  tho  Aysen,  and,  according  to  a  native  report  mentioned 
by  Moreno,  the  Senguer  (Chubut)  forms  with  the  Aysen  a  continuous  waterway 
across  the  Continent  from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific.  It  first  traverses  a  splendid 
region  of  pastures  and  woodlands,  a  veritable  Patagonian  oasis ;  then,  being 
deflected  to  the  north-east  by  a  barrier  of  rocks  and  other  obstacles,  its  turbid 
current  expands  in  a  vast  shallow  busin  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  seasons, 
and  which,  according  to  Fontaua,  stands  about  1,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

This  basin,  composed  of  the  lakes  Colhue  and  Musters,  which  are  almost  com- 
pletely separated  by  a  meridional  chain  of  volcanic  crests,  is  fringed  on  the  south 
side  by  marshy  tracts  flooded  by  its  overflow.  Beyond  this  morass,  where  it 
loses  a  third  of  its  volume,  the  Senger  continues  its  course  to  tho  Chubut, 
without,  however,  contributing  sufficient  to  make  it  navigable  at  all  times.  Boats 
can  ascend  with  the  flow,  but  they  find  only  ti.ve  or  six  feet  of  water  in  its  bed 
except  during  the  melting  of  tho  snows. 


The  Rio  Deseado. 

The  Rio  Deseado,  "  Desire,"  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1586,  falls  into  the 
estuary  of  the  same  name  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  George.  It  is  even  less  copious 
than  the  Chubut,  although  it  also  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Patagonian  peninsula.  Lake  Buenos  Ayres,  which  probably  at  one  time  fed  the 
Deseado,  has  no  longer  any  outlet,  and  now  sleeps  in  its  circular  basin  like  a 
flooded  crater. 

In  these  Patagonian  regions,  which  were  formerly  far  more  humid  than  at 
present,  travellers  have  observed  several  other  basins,  which  are  now  dry,  but 
which  were  at  one  time  filled  with  water,  as  i«  evident  from  the  alluvial  deposits 
on  their  beds. 

A  t  its  mouth  the  Deseado  is  usually  a  mere  rivulet,  with  a  volume  reduced  at 
times  to  a  few  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  after  the  rains  it  is  swollen  to  the 
proportions  of  a  considerable  rivep  It  reaches  the  coast  at  the  head  of  an 
elongated  inlet  of  extremely  p'oturesque  aspect,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of 
some  24  miles  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east.  The  coast  line  is  greatly 
diversified  with  numerous  islands  and  islets,  reefti  and  headlands,  bays,  ravines, 
and  glens.     All  the  eminences  are  extinct  volcanoes,  which  were  probably  still 
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aotivo  (lining;  llu*  iiliocoiic  cpncli,  iownnls  ihi'  cIoho  of  t\u  ^'laciul  pcrictd.  Alim^" 
thn  coiiHt  thu  pi'uviiiliii)^  fonnulioiiH  uro  tiuchytt's  mid  tullan.  In  itn  ciiHlorii  Ni-ctiou 
Port  DuHt'iulo  is  u(!ci'HHil)lo  to  vomhcIh  of  hcuvy  (lrau;^hf,  mid  iit  hijjfh  wntor — Hi  to 
20  foot — nhi|)8  of  uvorugo  hIzo  aro  ublo  to  ponotrale  to  the  heud  of  the  inlet. 
Ihit  the  nuvigati<m  \h  irnpi-ded  by  the  8tronj?  currouts  iind  by  the  udvcrso  windN, 
which  prcviiil  c^p^•Cl  ;lly  in  the  wintt'f  nionlhH. 

Two  otiior  Nniall   w.itcrcourHJS,  which  iil«o  appear  to  travrne   the   I'atiigoiiiaa 
plaiuH  in    puruUel   ^tllcys,   huvo    been  dilfcreutly  numed  by  different  explorers. 

Fig.  107. — Lakr  Auubntino  accordinu  to  MonxNO. 
Soil*  1 1 1.000  noo. 


)  MUea. 


But  the  term  Sulado,  applied  to  the  southern  stream,  shows  that  it  is  not  copious 
enough  to  maintain  its  current  fresh — at  least,  in  its  lower  course. 

Farther  south  follows  the  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  relatively  a  copious  river, 
thanks  to  the  wide  extent  of  its  upper  basin,  and  to  the  heavier  rainfall  in  this 
contracted  part  of  South  Patagonia.  About  its  head  affluents  four  considerable 
lakes  stretch  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles. 
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I.  Alon^f 
rn  Hcction 
ar— l<i  to 
tliu  inlet. 
rne  wiikIn, 

atiigoniua 
oxplorors. 


Ono  of  those  baniiiH,  diNcovoriul  by  Morono  in  1H77,  imd  by  liim  narni'd  tho  Sun 
Afartin  in  lionuur  of  tho  Conciuoror  of  Ohucabuoo,  dovohipN  tin  ii:ogiihir  oval 
botwcon  lofty  niotintuins  of  vuluuniu  orif^iii,  whenco  doMcund  glu(  icrs  uud  uva« 
lunchoH.  Kant  of  thiH  ba^in  niori-H  and  lafjjoinis  occupy  a  doop  trough  dominated 
by  tho  pyramidal  Mount  ICochait,  "  lliid,"  and  othi't  voIcanocH.  Towards  tho 
wont  thcHo  lacuHtriiio  doprt'SMions  aond  thoir  overflow  to  a  Htill  unoxplorud  basin 
at  tho  eu«t  foot  of  tho  Fitzroy  volcano,  which  in  its  turn  diHcliargcn  into  Lake 
Viodniu,  8o  numod  from  Antonio  do  V'iodniu,  who  diHcovered  it  in  17H<i. 
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Vicdnia,  largest  of  all  tho  buHins  in  these  Hub-Aiidenn  regions,  strotchea 
a  distance  of  about  50  milos  in  tho  direction  from  north-wost  to  Houth-east. 
It  is  swept  by  fierce  galea  wuich  raise  huge  waves  like  Atluntic  billows, 
and  on  the  west  side  a  large  glacier  discharges  great  blocks,  which  float  away 
in  long  processions  towards  tho  cast  side  M'hero  they  are  stranded,  and  strew 
tho  shores  with  erratic  boulders.  Traces  of  ancient  beaches  show  that  tho  lake 
stood  formerly  at  a  much  higher  level  than  at  present.  Its  waters  have  boon 
carried  off  by  the  Ilio  Leona  (Orr),  which  winds  through  a  mountain  gorge 
southwards,  and  to  Lake  Argentine,  which  it  enters  at  its  north-cast  corner.  A 
now  dry  channel  formerly  carried  the  waters  of  thb  Ilio  Leona  directly  to  tho 
Rio  Santa  Cruz. 

Lake  Argentine,  which  was  discovered  by  Gardiner  in  18G8,  and  afterwards 
visited  by  Feilberg  in  187;J,  and  navigated  by  Moreno  in  1878,  occupies  that  region 
to  which  Fitzroy  and  Darwin  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Mysterious  I'laiu."  They  even 
sighted  and  named  two  mountains,  Ilobler  Hill  and  Castle  Hill,  which  are  bathed 
by  its  waters,  without  recognising  the  lake  itself.  At  present  tho  basin  stands, 
according  to  Carlos  Burmeister,  at  an  elevation  of  1,050  feet,  but  like  Viedma, 
it  formerly  stood  at  a  much  higher  level,  and  the  traces  o{  two  ancient  beaches 
may  still  be  clearly  followed  above  its  present  margin.  Like  those  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  the  lakes  of  the  Argentine  Andes  appear  to  be  extremely  deep.  Two  miles 
from  the  shore  Moreno  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  Argentine  with  a  sounding- 
line  122  feet  long.  They  were  oric;inally  perhaps  fiords,  like  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Andes,  and  like  them  v,hey  have  their  deepest  parts  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  whence  they  shoal  gradually  seawards. 


lot  copious 
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The  Santa  CRfz  and  Ciiico  Rivers. 

The  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  outlet  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  begin  with  Viedma, 
escapes  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Argentine  a  few  mileg  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Leona.  The  current  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  are  impassable  by  boats, 
which  have  to  bo  drawn  up  by  ropes.     But  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  light  craft 
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shoot  these  rapids  at  a  velocity  of  12  or  15  miles  an  hour.  The  Santa  Cruz  is 
certainly  the  most  copious  of  all  the  Patagonian  rivers,  and  Moyano  estimates  its 
discharge  at  no  less  than  30,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  draws  all  its  supplies 
from  the  lakes,  for  the  little  rain  that  falls  farther  east  is  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding volcanic  scoriae.  Its  channel  and  the  lateral  terraces  are  strewn 
with  erratic  boulders,  huge  masses  of  17,000  or  18,000  cubic  feet.  Assuming 
that  in  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  valley  the  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
about  30  inches,  a  figure  which  seems  approximately  correct,  the  superficial 
area  of   a   catchment    basin    necessary  for   the  development   of    such   a  stream 

Fig.  168. — MotJTHS  OF  THE  Bios  Chioo  a.sd  Santa  Ceuz. 
Scale  1 ;  1,100,000. 
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as  the  Santa  Cruz  should  exceed  13,000  square  miles.  Such  in  fact  must  be 
the  extent  of  the  region  from  which  Lukes  Viedma  and  Argenliuo  draw  their 
supplies. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  the  fluvial  valley,  bordered  by  cliffs  from  100  to 
400  feet  high,  has  quite  the  aspect  of  an  ancient  marine  strait,  and  Darwin  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  it  might  have  at  one  time  formed  a  passage  between  the  two 
oceans,  like  another  Magellan  Strait.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  supported 
by  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  rising  to  the  west  of  Lake  Argentine. 

In  the  estuary  converges  ai^other  river,  the  Rio  Chico,  which  is  often  re- 
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garded  as  an  affluent  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  The  Chico,  which  was  explored  in  its 
lower  course  by  Musters,  and  in  its  upper  reaches  by  Moyano,  flows,  like  the 
Santa  Cruz,  in  a  deep  channel  excavated  in  the  basaltic  plateau.  But  it  is  at  no 
time  navigable,  and  during  the  dry  season  it  shrinks  to  a  mere  rivulet  120  feet 
wide,  and  easily  fordable.     It  adds  little  to  the  volume  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and 

Fig.  159.— Feom  Lake  Aeqbntino  to  the  Southbkn  Fiobus. 
Scale  1  :  2,fi00,000. 
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the  average  discharge  of  both  in  the  common  estuary  is  estimated  at  about  31,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  In  this  estuary,  the  tides,  which  are  very  swift,  rise  from 
about  10  feet  on  the  3ar  at  ebb  to  50  or  60  at  flow. 

Luke  Argentino  is  continued  southwards  by  another  basin,   which  according 
to  some  authorities  stands  at  the  same  level  of  about  800  feet,  while  according  to 
others  it  lies  not  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.     Moyano  believes  that  the 
60 
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two  ]akes  communicate  in  some  way,  either  through  a  channel  or  a  series  of 
rapids ;  but  he  was  unable  to  verify  the  fact  by  actual  observation. 

Farther  south  a  long  stretch  of  fresh  water,  half  river,  half  fiord,  is  developed  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  the  glacial  fiords,  which  form  the 
ramifying  inlets  of  Skyring  Water. 

South  of  the  Santa  Cruz  estuary  the  coast  presents  other  fiord-like  indenta- 
tions, half  filled  with  silt,  which  receive  some  small  streams  descending  from  the 
Cordilleras.  But  all  have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  volcanic  range, 
and  are  consequently  for  the  most  part  dry.  Coy  Inlet,  which  Darwin  regarded 
as  the  remains  of  a  marine  strait,  like  that  of  Magellan,  is  joined  only  by  a  rivulet 
known  us  the  Coyle,  a  corruption  of  Coy,  the  English  name  of  the  estuary.  It 
was  dry  when  visited  by  Moreno ;  but  farther  south  the  Rio  Gallegos,  rising  in 
the  fertile  Lhtnurm  dc  Diana,  "  Diana  Plains,"  is  a  perennial  stream,  and  even 
navigable  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  All  the  running  waters  at  the  extremity 
of  Patagonia  wash  down  auriferous  sands. 


The  Patagonian  Seaboard. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  shores  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  present  no 
character  of  unity  in  their  contour  lines.  Between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bahia 
Blanca  the  semicircular  bend  of  the  seaboard  is  developed  in  a  rhythmical  curve, 
in  which  is  revealed  the  result  of  slow  and  continuous  geological  action.  So,  also, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  continent  a  similar  movement  in  the  formation  of  the 
coast-line  is  attested  by  the  cimetor- shaped  curved  line  which  is  described  between 
Staten  Island  and  Coy  Inlet,  and  which  is  interrupted  by  the  two  Straits  of 
Lemaire  and  Magellan. 

But  all  the  intermediate  space  extending  from  Buhia  Blanca  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  estuary  is  indented  in  an  extremely  irregular  fashion.  South  of  Bahia 
lilanca,  itself  a  tunnel-shaped  estuary  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  several  parallel  inlets  which  follow  along  the  seaboard  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  old  delta ;  only  the  river,  which  one  might  expect  to  see 
discharging  into  the  head  of  the  gulf,  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  By  a  remarkable 
contrast,  both  the  Eio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Negro,  instead  of  flowing  in  valleys 
ftirming  a  landward  continuation  of  marine  gulfs  or  inlets,  follow  the  line  of  a 
ridge  traversing  the  surrounding  plains,  and  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
the  extreme  convexity  of  lands  projecting  seawards. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias  penetrates  so  far 
into  the  interior  of  Patagonia  that  it  has  received  the  alternative  name  of  Bahia 
Sin  Fondo,  that  is,  "  Endless  Bay."  On  the  other  hand  the  Valdes  or  San  Jos^ 
Peninsula,  which  encloses  this  bay  on  the  south  side,  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  p  hammer-shaped  headland,  which  bends 
round  to  the  right  and  left  (north  and  south)  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  two 
lateral  inlets.  ^ 
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South  of  the  regular  semicircla  formed  by  the  spacious  Gulf  of  St.  George, 
the  Rio  Deseado  presents  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  the  Ilios  Colorado 
and  Negro.  Instead  of  debouching  in  the  vast  gulf,  which  seems  made  to  receive 
its  discharge,  it  reaches  the  const  after  traversing  a  peninsular  tract  which,  like 
that  of  Sun  Jose,  encloses  the  gulf  on  the  south  side. 

JNatural  havens  are  rare  on  this  Patagonian  seaboard,  which  is  exposed  to  the 

Pig.  160. — View  taken  m  the  Acha  Valley,  Centeal  Paxpa. 


full  fury  of  the  fierce  Polar  winds.  In  the  southern  waters  navigators  show  a 
preference  for  Port  San  Julian  and  Port  Santa  Cruz,  although  both  are  closed  at 
ebb  tide  by  bars  with  depths  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet.  But  the  flow,  which 
on  these  coasts  rises  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  gives  access  to  the  largest 
vessels  at  all  times.  The  approaches  are  much  dreaded  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Valdes  Peninsula.  Here  the  chopping  seas  and 
conflicting  currents  cross  and  recroes  in  all  directions,  developing  exceedingly 
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dangerous  whirlpools.  Such  is  tho  force  of  the  currents  and  eddies  that  they 
cause  the  plumb  lines  to  drift,  thus  preventing  accurate  soundings  from  being 
taken  in  these  troubled  waters. 


Climate  of  Argentina. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of  territory  in  the  extreme  north,  Argen- 
tina lies  entirely  within  the  south  temperate  zone,  with  a  climate  corresponding 
ill  some  respects  to  that  of  west  Europe,  between  the  latitudes  of  Spain  and  the 
Feroer  Islands.  But  between  22^  and  25°  south  latitude  there  are  naturally 
many  transitions  from  north  to  south,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  changes  that 
take  place  from  east  to  west  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras.  Hence  arises  an  endless  diversity  of  local  climates,  all  however 
characterised  both  by  a  considerable  range,  and  by  sudden  changes,  of  temperature. 
The  general  relief  of  the  land,  from  the  plains  of  Ohaco  to  the  rugged  Fuegian 
Archipelago,  leaves  ample  space  for  the  play  of  the  hot  equatorial  and  cold  antarctic 
winds,  which  are  nowhere  intercepted  by  any  mountain  barriers. 

In  the  "  Mesopotamian  "  region,  and  generally  throughout  North  Argentina, 
the  normal  currents  set  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mountain  ranges  and 
watercourses,  that  is,  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  parallel  with 
the  Andes  and  with  the  Famaiina  and  Aconquija  foothills,  parallel  also  with  the 
Parana  and  Uruguay  valleys.  But  a  certain  see-saw  movement  is  observed 
between  the  eastern  fluvial  and  the  western  highland  regions.  In  the  former  the 
northern,  in  the  latter  the  southern  currents  predominate. 

Another  contrast  consists  in  the  deflection  of  the  north  wind,  which  frequently 
sweeps  from  the  uplands  down  to  the  plains.  This  is  the  much-dreaded  zonda, 
which  assumes  the  character  of  a  gale,  especially  during  the  winter  months  from 
July  to  September.  Both  the  true  north  wind  and  the  zonda  are  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  temperature,  which  has  occasionally  exceeded  104"  Fab. 
Then  any  sudden  shifting  of  the  currents  may  be  attended  by  a  fall  of  50°  or 
even  54"^  Fah.  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  winter,  and  under  the  prolonged  action  of  the  south  wind,  which  clears  the 
sky  and  promotes  radiation,  the  gluss  may  fall  below  freezing-point,  and  the  Pata- 
gouian  rivers,  as  far  north  as  the  Chubut,  rapidly  freeze.  Such  is  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  at  San  Juan,  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  the  stars  are  said 
to  be  visible  by  day,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun. 

The  coastlands  about  the  Plate  estuary  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  enjoy 
the  alternating  virazones,  land  breezes  prevuiling  during  the  day  followed  by  sea 
breezes  at  night.  This  region  is  also  exposed  to  the  south-east  trades,  not  only 
in  summer,  but  also  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter  season.  They  sometimes 
blow  with  fury,  and  under  the  name  of  su-rstada  they  churn  up  the  estuary  waters 
and  stem  the  current  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  causing  these  rivers  to  over- 
flow their  banks.     Most  of  the  shipwrecks  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  roadstead  are  due 
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to  these  south-eastern  squalls,  which  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  heavy 
ruins. 

Here  also  the  less  dimgeroaa  pnmprro,  or  pampas  wind,  blows  with  equal  violence 
from  south-west  to  north-east  across  the  central  plains,  reuching  at  times  as  far 
as  and  beyond  Cape  Frio  oa  t'ie  Brazilian  coast.     This  pure,  dry,  and  salubrious 
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Yig.  161.— Closed  Basins  op  Aboentina. 
Scale  1  :  20,000,000. 
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wind  lasts  sometimes  only  a  few  hours,  at  others  sev(  ral  days.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  climate  of  these  coastlands  is  more  equable,  and  scarcely  ever  exposed  to  the 
intolerable  heats,  which  are  felt,  especially  in  calm  weather,  in  the  inland  "  Sa- 
haras."    ;  .j-.^ -r  ■.•■-■- v.~  ,-=-...,..,,-    ^- .-_  -«.n-:  .„-,,. ,.:  i^„,.,.,.  ^.  ,.    ^ -.'.■■- 

In  the  conflict  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  currents,  the  former  nearly 
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always  prevail  in  Patagonia,  where  north-west  winds  set  regularly  for  a  part  of 
the  spring  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  season.  They  blow  at  times 
with  suuh  fury  that  riders  are  unable  to  keep  the  saddle,  and  have  to  dismount 
and  seek  shelter  in  some  cleft  of  the  rocks.  In  these  caiiadones  an  arborescent 
vegetation  is  able  to  maintain  itself ;  but  on  the  arid  storm-swept  plains  nothing 
can  thrive  except  low  growths,  bush,  and  herbage.  The  gales  usually  rise  with 
the  sun,  and  continue  to  increase  in  violence  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  subside, 
a  dead  calm  often  prevailing  at  night. 

In  the  extreme  south  the  aerial  currents  are  far  more  capricious  in  the 
labyrinth  of  fiords,  inlets,  sounds,  and  narrow  channels  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  than 
on  the  open  Palagonian  steppe  lands.  As  had  already  been  observed  by  the 
navigator  Anson,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  fine  weather  never  lasts  very  long 
in  these  high  southern  latitudes.  The  very  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  is  an 
indication  to  the  weathor-wise  of  pending  storms. 

As  a  rule,  the  rainfall  decreases  gradually  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  On 
the  Tucuman  plains  it  is  heavier  than  in  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  more  copious 
in  this  region  than  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Buenos  Ayres  than  in  Patagonia.  There 
is  also  a  falling  off  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  aridity  increuaing  with  the 
distance  from  the  seaboard.  Here  dews  are  copious,  and  fine  drizzly  rains  occur, 
like  the  "  Scotch  Mists  "  of  Europe.  But  farther  inland,  and  notably  in  the  San 
Juan  district,  such  phenomena  are  almost  unknown,  and  are  replaced,  by  tre- 
mendous downpours,  at  times  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hail-storms.  Such 
heavy  showers  appear  to  be  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
conflict  of  opposing-  aerial  currents.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  surrounding 
plains,  snow  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  Hermann  Burmeister 
was  able  to  record  the  fall  of  a  few  flakes,  as  an  exceptional  event,  in  the  year 
1871. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Argentina,  even  on  the  seaboard,  lacks  sufficient  moisture  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  people  of  Buenos  Aj'res  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
firan  seen,  "  grt-at  drought,"  which  prevailed  from  1827  to  1831,  and  during  which 
only  a  few  passing  showers  fell  on  the  plains.  In  the  interior  these  droughts 
last  even  longer ;  but  here  the  settlers  depend  not  so  much  on  the  rainfall  as  on 
the  melting  snows  of  the  uplands,  which  feed  the  irrigation  rills,  and  on  the 
artesian  wells  that  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  and  upwards  in  many 
districts.  , 

It  would,  however,  almost  seem  as  if  the  climate  has  everywhere  become  drier, 
enow  being  apparently  less  abundant  than  within  a  recent  epoch.  To  the  lack  of 
moisture,  whether  under  the  form  of  snow  or  rain,  is  due  the  exhaustion  of  so 
many  rivers  on  the  northern  plains  and  in  Patagonia.  In  the  "  accursed  lands  " 
traversed  by  the  Rios  Colorado  and  Negro,  mere  channels  destitute  of  any  affluents, 
showers  are  extremely  rare,  and  at  times  not  a  drop  falls  for  years  together.  The 
stations  on  the  railway  lines  in  the  solitudes  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  receive  their 
water  supply  regularly  with  each  train.  Elsewhere  travellers  have  to  put  up  with 
the  brackish  fluid  that  oozes  in  many  places  from  the  ground.     In  these  districts 
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the  pumas  die  of  thirst,  and  the  slieep  of  hunger,  and  the  vegetation  is  kept  alive 
entirely  by  the  morning  dews.* 

According  to  the  observations  of  Moreno,  the  most  arid  district  in  the  whole 
of  Patagonia  is  the  region  comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Doseado,  a  long 
river  which  descends  as  a  copious  stream  from  the  snowy  uplands  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, but  which  i8  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  mere  rivulet  before  it  reaches 
its  vast  fiord  like  outlet  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  if  the  plateaux  and 
plains  sloping  towards  the  Atlantic  are  destitute  of  moisture,  the  Andes  regions 
enjoy  an  abundant  rainfall.  The  north-west  winds,  which  blow  with  great 
violence,  and  which  discharge  their  contents  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  find 
numerous  breaches  through  which  they  are  able  to  reach  the  opposite  side,  which 
thus  receives  a  portion  of  their  humidity. 

Tiie  other  atmospheric  currents,  being  arrested  by  the  higher  summits,  also 
precipitate  some  of  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  and  thus  are 
developed  a  few  glaciers  here  and  there  on  the  crests  of  the  Cordilleras.  On  the 
Argentine  side  is  also  developed  a  chain  of  lakes  along  the  foot  of  the  highlands, 
and  numerous  basins,  whose  liquid  contents  have  long  been  evaporated,  appear  to 
have  at  one  time  formed  an  almost  continuous  waterway  between  Lake  Nahuel- 
Huapi  and  Magellan  Strait.  On  the  other  hand,  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  still 
sufficiently  watered,  even  on  the  eastern  plains  roamed  by  the  Ona  nomads. 

In  connection  with  the  climate  of  Patagonia  the  naturalist  John  Ball  arguesj 
ogainst  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  southern  is  not  colder  than  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  points  south  of  50'^ 
south  latitude,  from  which  meteorological  observations  are  available,  considerably 
exceeds  42°  Fahr.,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


8.  Latitude. 

Falkland  Wands 61'4l' 

Punt*  Arenas 63'25' 

Ushuaju  (Beagle  Channel)     .         .         .     64''53' 


Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 

about  4300'  Fahr. 

„     4302''     „ 

„      42-39'     „ 


This,  compared  with  corresponding  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  four 
or  five  degrees  higher,  except  in  such  favourably  situated  localities  as  Sitka,  on 
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tho  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  "The  general  conclusion,  which  seems 
to  be  fully  established,  is  that  tlie  southern  hemisphere  is  not  colder  than  the 
northern,  and  that  all  arguments  based  upon  an  opijosite  assumption  must  be  set 
aside.  I  think  that  this  boliof,  as  well  as  muny  others  regarding  physical 
geography,  originated  in  tlie  fact  that  physical  science,  in  its  more  exact  form, 
had  its  birth  in  Western  Europe,  a  region  which,  especially  as  to  climate,  is 
altogether  exceptional  in  its  character.  The  further  our  knowledge,  yet  too 
limited,  has  extended  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  less  ground  we  find  for  a 
belief  in  the  supposed  inferiority  of  its  mean  temperature.  What  we  do  find,  in 
exact  conformity  with  obvious  physical  principles,  is  that  in  the  hemisphere 
where  the  water  surface  largely  predominates  over  that  of  the  land,  the  tempera- 
ture is  much  more  uniform  than  where  the  land  occupies  the  larger  portion  of 
the  surface.  In  the  former  the  heat  of  summer  is  mainly  expended  in  the  work 
of  converting  water  into  vapour,  and  partially  restored  in  winter  in  the  conversion 
of  vapour  into  water  or  ice."  * 


Flora  of  Argentina. 

Tropical  woodlands  analogous  to  those  of  the  Brazilian  selva  and  certain  parts 
of  Paraguay  occur  only  in  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  Tucuman  at  the  foot 
of  the  Plateau  border  ranges,  and  in  Chaco  along  the  banks  of  the  Pilcomayo  and 
Bermejo.  Hound  its  margin  this  forest  region  passes  by  gradual  transitions  to  the 
natural  parklands,  where  the  woods  intermingled  with  the  prairies  constitute  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  Argentina.  All  the  forest  species  are  represented 
in  these  scattered  woods  and  thickets,  which  occupy  considerable  tracts  in  the 
northern  provinces.  But  the  more  valuable  timber,  cabinet  and  dyewoods,  are 
already  disappearing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns. 

From  the  lack  of  moisture  and  vegetable  humus,  and  from  the  presence  of 
saline  elements  in  the  soil,  the  vegetation  acquires  a  peculiar  character.  In  such  a 
climate  those  trees  alone  can  flourish  which  bear  slender  leaves,  spikes,  or  thorns, 
di£Eusiiig  little  shade.  On  the  slopes  bordering  Catamarca  and  Santiago  del  Estero 
are  met  the  cahil,  a  species  of  acacia  useful  for  tanning  purposes,  and  the  gnehrac/io 
Colorado  {loxopteri/giuni  Lorentzii),  also  rich  in  tannin,  and  owing  to  its  strength 
and  elasticity  much  valued  for  railway  sleepers. 

On  the  dunes,  and  generally  in  the  sandy  districts,  thw  most  common  tree  is  the 
algarrobo  (prosopis),  while  regiments  of  the  woody  cactus  and  more  ramifying 
Barbarj'  fig  are  char  •  'teristic  of  a  very  dry  soil.  In  Chaco  most  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  palm  groves  composed  mainly  of  the  copernma  cerifera.  Farther  south 
they  diminish  in  extent,  breaking  into  small  thickets  or  clumps  chiefly  consisting 
of  the  trithinax  campestris.  The  yatai  [cocas  yatai)  occurs  more  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
which  region  contains  four  of  the  ten  or  twelve  palms  peculiar  to  the  Argentine 
flora.     In  some  districts  thorny  trees,  such  as  the  gleditschia  amorp/ioidca,  develop 

•  yotes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America,  pp.  272—3.  - 
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such  a  timglo  of  sharp  points  tliat  they  form  a  veritable  snare,  in  which  animals 
run  tlio  risk  of  perishing. 

The  forests  are  not  arrested  abruptly  on  the  verge  of  tlie  pampas,  into  which 
are  projected  wooded  headlands  and  ii^lunds,  while  elsewhere  grassy  glades  appeal' 
amid  the  groves  and  thickets.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  indigenous 
lierbaceous  flora  of  the  pampas  has  been  invaded  by  numerous  species  introduced 
from  the  Old  World,  which  have  rapidly  spread  from  the  seaboard  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  Thus  several  varieties  of  the  thistle  have  taken  possession  of  the 
plains,  where  in  dry  seasons  they  grow  so  thickly  as  to  be  quite  impenetrable. 

Fig.  162.— Flobab  of  the  Plateaux  and  Ravines. 
Boole  1  : 1,000,000. 
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These  European  species  would  appear  to  have  improved  the  pasturage  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pmio  blando  or  pasto  tierno,  tender  herbage  good  for  sheep,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  pasto  duro,  or  coarse  grasses  on  which  horses 
chiefly  graze.  ,  - 

Compared  with  the  other  vegetable  zones  the  pampas  flora  comprises  but  a 
small  number  of  species,  which,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  ex- 
pansion. But  the  gmerinm  argenteum,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  "  pam- 
pas grass,"  does  not  occur  in  the  pampas  proper,  but  only  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  moist  barrancas  or  bottom-lands  on  the  Patagonian  frontier. 
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Not  a  singlo  in<ligenoiis  treo  is  met  in  the  true  pampa,  nud  those  now  growing, 
even  fur  from  human  habitations — eucalyptus,  poplar,  poach,  and  others — have 
all  been  introduced  by  man.  Conspicuous  ainony;st  thorn  is  the  ombu  (phf/fo/acca 
or pircnniii  dioicu),  with  a  huge  spoiij^y  stem,  dull  ball-sliuped  foliage,  and  gnarly 
roots  trailing  over  the  surface. 

Southwards  the  i)ampa8  flora  scarcely  extends  beyond  JJahia  Blanca  ;  but  far- 
ther inland  it  still  reaches  the  Colorado  valley,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  scrubby  vegetation  of  Patagonia.  In  this  zone  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  pasturage  properly  so-called,  although  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  other  herbs  grow 
about  the  stems  of  the  thorny  and  gnarly  shrubs.  In  the  whole  of  the  vast  I'ata- 
gonian  region  Lorcntz  and  Niederlein  had  enumerated  not  more  than  300  distinct 
species  in  1884.  Here  the  prickly  cactus  presents  in  many  places  an  impassable 
barrier  to  men  and  horses.  In  the  Rio  Negro  valley  the  only  large  treo  is  a  species 
of  willow  {kuUjt  ItHmhohltiann),  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  Jluropean  origin.  But 
even  this  is  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  woodman.  On  the  terraces 
dominating  the  river  banks  the  most  common  "  tree,"  a  mere  shrub  in  appearance, 
is  the  vhamv  {(jonrlmt  dccorficdnn),  which  in  October  decks  itself  with  yellow  flowers 
resembling  the  broom. 

Amongst  the  few  Patagonian  plants  possessing  some  economic  value  are  the 
"  incense  "  tree  {dupnua  tiingefhnu'cti),  which  yields  au  exctollent  resin,  and  the  Santa 
Cruz  "tea"  (inicronien'a  Darwinii),  a  very  small  plant,  with  the  leaves  and  large 
roots  of  which  is  made  a  highly  aromatic  infusion  tasting  like  mint.  The  bcrbcris 
biui/o/ia  grows  in  such  abundance  on  certain  inland  dunes  that  its  bluish  colour 
is  visible  miles  away,  and  when  the  supply  of  guanaco  meat  fails,  the  Indians  live 
exclusively  on  the  berry  of  this  plant.  From  a  species  of  juniper  they  obtain  the 
so-called  mahcn,  a  gum  which  all  Patagonians  chew,  and  which  acts  both  as  au 
excellent  dentifrice  and  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 

About  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Cruz  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  are  clothed 
with  continuous  forests  of  the  "  antarctic  beech,"  which  intertwines  its  branches 
above  the  gorges,  where  the  wild  horse  has  taken  refuge.  Farther  north  the 
hillsides  are  covered  with  '*  oaks  "  and  "  cypresses,"  while  the  apple,  introduced 
by  the  Jesuits,  flourishes  vigorously  in  the  upland  valleys,  where  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Rio  Negro  take  their  rise. 


Fauna  of  Argentina. 

During  tertiary  and  even  quaternary  times,  the  soifthem  regions  of  the  Con- 
tinent had  a  far  richer  fauna  of  large  animals  than  at  present.  The  deposits  of 
fossil  mammals  discovered  by  Darwin  near  Bahia  Blanca  were  embedded  in  a  layer 
of  stratified  gravels  and  of  reddish  mud,  such  as  might  at  present  be  formed  by 
the  sea  on  a  shoaling  beach.  The  associated  shells  belonged  in  fact  to  recent  or 
even  contemporary  species.  Most  of  the  glyptodons  or  gigantic  armadillos  brought 
to  light  in  the  pampean  formation  just  below  the  vegetable  humus  are  as  perfect 
as  the  skeletons  of  horses  or  oxen  lying  on  the  surface.     Hence  the  conditions  of 
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the  animal  kingdom  wore  at  that  time  much  the  samo  aa  at  present.  There  wore 
no  huge  ciirnivorous  beasts  to  break  and  seutfer  the  bones,  but  only,  an  at  j)resent, 
vultures  and  other  carrion  birds  to  devour  the  flesh.  According  to  the  Indians 
tlio  glyptodon  survived  till  quite  recently,  and  appears  to  have  been  certainly  coii- 
temporary  with  man.  lloth  found  a  human  skeleton  in  the  hollow  ground 
excavated  beneath  the  natural  roof  formed  by  the  huge  carapace  of  one  of  these 
auimalN. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  Plateun  and  Patagonian  tertiary  faun.i  is  the  a-stonish- 
ing  abundance  and  variety  of  species  concentrated  in  a  narrow  space.  The  Bahia 
IJlanca  bed.s,  little  more  than  about  iioO  square  yards  in  extent,  contained  skulls 
of  the  megatherium  ;  a  nicgalonyx ;  a  nearly  perfect  scelidothcrium,  a  (juadruped 
of  the  same  family,  but  showing  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  ant-eater, 
on  the  other  with  the  armadillo  ;  three  gigantic  species  belonging  to  the  group  of 
edentates  ;  a  horse ;  a'  tooth  of  the  macrauchenia,  ancestor  of  the  camel  and  of  the 
llama;  lastlj''  a  toxodon,  a  strange  creature  approaching  the  elephant  in  size,  the 
rat  in  its  dentition,  and  the  manatee  in  its  a(]uatic  habits,  with  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  capivara  of  the  Parana. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  other  South  Patagonian  rivers  explorers 
have  found  numerous  remains  of  hitherto  unknown  mammals,  all  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  completely  classified.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  finds  in  this 
region  is  a  gigantic  bird  larger  even  than  the  New  Zealand  dinornis.  Altogether 
the  extinct  Patagonian  fauna  rivals  in  number  and  importance  that  o/  the  Bad 
Lands  of  the  North  American  Far  West. 

From  the  great  variety  and  huge  size  of  these  remains  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  terminal  peninsula  of  America  is  a  mere  remnant  of  a  vast  Cmtinent, 
which  comprised  the  islands  now  scattered  over  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
amazing  accumulation  of  fossils  occurring  under  the  volcanic  tuffas  support  the 
hypothesis  that  at  that  time  the  animal  kingdom  was  here  represented  by  juyriuds 
of  individuals.  At  present,  were  all  the  animals  of  the  plains  involved  iti  some 
sudden  catastrophe,  their  skeletons  would  be  found  very  thinly  scattered,  except 
in  the  case  of  gregarious  animals  herding  together. 

But  however  thisbe,  Buffon's  remark  that  the  size  of  the  animals  correnponds 
to  some  extent  to  that  of  the  continents  inhabited  by  them,  does  not  appear  to  be 
justified  by  the  character  of  the  old  tertiary  fauna  of  Patagonia.  However  large 
this  peninsula  may  have  been  at  that  time,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  another 
Africa.  But  in  the  contemporary  geological  epoch  most  of  the  genera  are  repre- 
sented by  species  of  larger  proportions  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World. 

By  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  correspondence,  the  present  fauna  of  the 
temperate  regions  in  South  America  resembles  that  of  the  northern  continent. 
In  this  respect  Argentina  and  Patagonia  correspond  to  the  States  bordering  on 
the  great  Canadian  lakes ;  if  not  in  their  specialised  forms,  at  least  in  tiieir 
genera.  In  certain  districts  of  both  regions  all  the  types  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  identical.  But  in  respect  of  the  invertebrates  belonging  to  the  marine  fauna, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  corresponding  animal  forms  are  met  on  the  shores 
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of  South  Aiiu'ricii  ut  a  far  jjrciitrr  illntiiiico  from  flio  ('(jiiiitor  fliiin  im  <Iio  ciiup  on 
the  North  Ainoricuii  hcahounl.  TIium  moMuHCHof  tho  voluta  iiiul  olivii  typos,  which 
<lo  rxtt  ofciir  ill  tho  riiitcd  Stati-H  hcyoiid  Uk;  thirto  ntli  dt'^reo  of  hititiido,  ure 
m>ou  in  ulxiiuhince  uh  far  Houth  uh  tho  puraUol  of  liuhiu  lUuncii  {'.W  8.  lut.)  in 
I'ata^oniu.  Thu  volutti  is  cominun  ovi'U  in  .Mu^oUan  Strait,  about  1,000  miles 
farther  Houth.  A  ])honotiu<nun  of  analo^ouH  ehuractor  is  prosuiitud  by  tho  niuriiiu 
fauna  on  tho  HoutlnTn  nhoros  of  tho  African  ('onliMont.* 

Tho  Uio  Nt'f^ro  forms  approximately  tho  divide  between  tho  Argentine  and 
I'atugoniun  /oolojificul  S!<me8.  Thin  line  iu  never  crossod  by  certain  Hpecien,  Hueh 
as  the  nandu  ostrich  (r/ipa  Amrricfttid)  und  tho  sinuUor  rhca  Duncinii,  which  keep 
to  their  ro!«poctivo  northern  und  southern  domains.  The  I'atagonian  jaguar  aUo 
is  of  nuich  smaller  size  than  tho  Chuco  species. 

Another  natural  parting-lino  is  formed  by  tho  barrier  of  tho  Andes,  although 
these  frontiers  are  surmounted  by  some  animals.  The  puma  [fcliH  conrolor)  ranges 
as  far  south  as  tho  Magellan  Strait,  and  I'atagonia  is  also  inhabited  by  two 
kinds  of  wild  cats,  dogn,  a  small  armadillo  {iluHi/ptm  niitiu(iiii),  and  mice,  more 
numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  w(>rld.  Tho  Condor,  which  in 
Ecuador  descends  not  even  to  the  level  of  the  Andean  foothills,  in  l'atag«)iiia 
sweeps  down  to  tho  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  terminal  region  reptiles  are 
rare,  and  land  and  lacustrine  molluscs  relatively  still  rarer.  Marino  life  of  all 
kinds — birds,  cetaceans,  fish,  and  lower  organisms — abounds  in  tho  Magellanic 
nrchi])elagoes,  although  some  species  are  already  threatened  with  destruction. 
The  penguins,  formerly  met  in  myriads  drawn  up  like  soldiers  on  the  overhanging 
rocks,  have  disappeared  from  several  of  the  insulur  groups. 

In  North  Argentina  three  families  of  monkeys  aro  still  represented  in  the 
forest  regions  of  the  Missions  and  Corrientes,  and  farther  west  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Jujuy  and  Salta  mountains  towards  tho  Bolivian  frontier.  Bats  are  much 
rarer  than  in  Brazil,  and  the  phyllostome  vampire  is  no  longer  seen  south  of 
Tucuman  ;  even  here  it  is  much  less  dangerous  than  in  the  tropics.  The  carnivora 
are  represented  by  numerous  species,  although  the  folidoo,  such  as  the  Jaguar 
and  Ocelot,  are  retreating  before  the  farmers  and  other  settlers.  In  the  I'latean 
regions  the  puma  never  attacks  man,  and  will  not  even  defend  itself  except  by 
tears  from  his  assaults.  This  point  has  been  much  discussed  by  naturalists;  but 
the  foot  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
mentions  several  authentic  cases,  and  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomenon.  "  All  that  I  had  previously  heard,"  he  writes,  "  had  compelled  me  to 
believe  that  the  puma  really  does  possess  a  unique  instinct  of  friendliness  for  man, 
the  origin  of  which,  like  that  of  many  other  well-known  instincts  of  animals,  must 
remain  a  mytitery.  The  fact  that  the  puma  never  makes  an  unprovoked  attack 
on  a  human  being,  or  eats  human  flesh,  and  that  it  refuses,  except  in  some  rare 
cases,  even  to  defend  itself,  does  not  seem  really  less  wonderful  in  un  animal  of  its 
bold  and  sanguinary  temper,  than  that  it  should  follow  the  traveller  in  the  wilder- 


•  Henry  A.  Ward,  Ktiitta  dd  iluseo  Je  La  Plata,  Vol.  I.  1800-91. 
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neu,  or  come  near  him  wlien  ho  lioH  nlocping  or  diHubloil,  and  even  occa»i<mully 
defend  hitn  from  its  enemy  tho  jaguar.  Wo  know  that  certain  sounds,  colourn, 
or  Ninells,  which  are  not  particiihirly  noticed  by  most  aniinaJH,  produce  an  exlra- 
ordjniiry  elT<'tt  on  some  species  ;  and  it  in  possible  to  believe,  1  think,  that  tho 
human  form  oa  >xmutenanco,  or  the  odour  of  tiio  human  body,  may  ultto  have  the 
elfect  on  the  pumu  of  suspending  its  predatory  instinctN,  and  innpiriiig  it  witli  a 
gentleness  towiif'  <  man,  win  H  we  are  only  accustomed  to  see  iu  our  duuiustic  car- 
uivoroH,  or  in  feral  uiiifials  tuwHrd>4  those  of  their  own  species. 

"Wolves,  then  pressed  with  hunger,  will  sometimes  devour  a  fellow-wolf; 
OH  a  rule,  howevtr,  nipacious  animals  will  starve  to  death  rather  than  prey  on  ono 
of  their  own  kind;  nor  is  it  u  common  tlung  for  them  to  attack  other  species 
possessing  instincts  similar  to  their  own  The  puma,  wo  have  seen,  violently  attacks 
other  large  carnivores,  not  to  feed  on  them,  but  merely  to  satisfy  its  ani- 
mosity ;  and,  while  respecting  man,  it  is,  within  the  tropics,  a  great  hunter  and 
eater  of  monkeys,  which  of  all  animals  most  resemble  man.  Wo  can  only  con- 
clude with  Humboldt  that  there  is  something  mysterious  iu  the  hatreds  und  ail'cc- 
lions  of  animals."  * 

Neither  the  tapir  nor  the  peccary  of  the  hot,  moist  forest  regions  ever  ranges 
farther  south  than  the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  tSantiugo  del  Kstero.  The 
sloth  also  is  found  no  farther  south  than  Chuco,  while  the  ant-eater,  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  solitudes,  is  rare  in  the  Argentine  provinces. 

The  tatu  (armadillo)  family  is  represented  by  at  least  eight  species,  including 
the  gigantic  tatu,  now  rare  in  the  Toba  territory  north  of  the  liio  Uermejo,  the 
dwarfish  quirq'iincho  of  the  province  of  Mendo.'sa,  no  bigger  than  a  mole,  and  tho 
hairy  armadillo  {dasypm  villo8iin),  which  has  now  acquired  protective  nocturnal 
habits.  This  species  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  versatility  and  power  of 
adaptation  to  changing  environments.  Its  habits  are  constantly  changing  to  suit 
its  new  conditions  of  life,  so  that  it  remains  diurnal  in  districts  where  its  car- 
nivorous enemies  are  nocturnal,  and  becomes  nocturnal  in  the  presence  of  its 
persecutor,  man.  In  this  way  the  hairy  armadillo  is  able  to  hold  its  ground,  and 
even  become  more  abundant,  in  regions  occupied  in  increasing  numbers  by  human 
settlements. 

But  the  most  characteristic  animal  of  the  pampas  is  the  vm-avha  {/agosiomus 
trichodactylm),  which  in  many  respects  recalls  the  prairie  dog  of  North  America, 
and  like  it  builds  itself  underground  cities  in  the  sandy  soil.  Here  also  it  is 
found  in  friendly  association  with  the  owl  and  other  nocturnal  birds,  which  are 
often  seen  mounting  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrows.  These  burrows  are  also 
frequented  by  vipers,  adders,  and  poisonous  spiders,  and  travellers  crossing 
districts  occupied  by  colonies  of  viscachas  never  fail  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  clove  of  garlic,  believed  by  all  Argentines  to  be  an  infallible  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  all  such  noxious  vermin.  Like  tho  bower-bird,  the  viscacha  ioves 
to  decorate  the  approaches  to  its  dwelling  with  all  kinds  of  objects,  shreds  of 


•  W.  H.  Httdaon,  Tho  Natuialitt  in  La  Plata,  p.  49. 
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cloth,  bits  of  leather,  old  thocs,  bleached  bones,  dry  roots  und  branches,  or  what- 
ever other  "  inconsidered  trifles  "  it  can  pick  up  on  the  surrounding  pampa. 

Hence  caravans  find  it  convenient  to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riscacheras, 
where  they  have  an  abundance  of  fuel  ready  to  hand  for  cooking  purposes.  During 
the  day  tliese  viscacheras  may  be  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  herbige,  which 
is  cropped  short  at  the  entrance,  but  which  grows  in  tall  tufts  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  above  the  burrows.  But  at  night  the  rider  has  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  his  mount  stumbling  and  perhaps  breaking  a  leg  by  falling  through  the 
roof  of  some  underground  dwelling.  The  Indian  horse,  however,  being  accustomed 
to  nocturnal  expeditions,  keeps  his  head  down,  smelling  the  ground  like  a  hound 
on  the  scent,  and  his  instinct  thus  enables  him  generally  to  avoid  the  danger. 

Between  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro  the  most  common  animal  is  the 
marra,  or  "Patagonian  hare"  {dolicliotin  jmtagouica),  which  is  met  in  groups  of 
twenties  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  icross  the  bush.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  parapa  game,  instead  of  diminishing,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  greatly 
increased,  thanks  to  the  cessation  of  the  steppe  fires,  which  formerly  destroyed  the 
young  and  the  lairs. 

The  guanaco  (huanaco),  which  in  Patagon'a  ranges  over  the  stony  wastes  as 
far  as  the  seaboard,  has  been  exterminated  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
Argentine  foothills.  It  is  now  rarely  met  iu  the  Rioja  and  Outamarca  districts ; 
hut  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  both  the  guanaco  and  vicuua  are  respected  by  the 
Quichua  natives,  and  here  they  may  still  be  seen  grazing  in  flocks  of  hundreds 
by  the  wayside.  In  South  Patagonia  the  Tehuel-che  natives  capture  about 
300,000  guanacos  every  year  without  appreciably  reducing  their  numbers.  In 
the  district  between  Lake  Argentino  and  the  Latorre  Cordillera  Rogers  and  Ibar 
saw  as  many  as  5,000,  and  they  c ilculated  that  theie  must  be  about  1,200  000  in 
the  whole  region.  The  wool  is  woven  into  ponchos  and  blankets  ;  and  cloaks, 
which  command  a  high  price  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  mirket,  are  made  of  the  skins 
ol' young  guanacos  stitched  together  with  osirich  sinews. 

Like  the  camel,  its  congener  in  t\\v  Old  World,  the  guunaco  is  able  to  pass 
days  without  drink,  and  when  driven  to  it,  can  slake  its  thirst  even  with  brackish 
water.  The  male  animal,  being  of  solitary  habits  and  swift  in  flight,  is  ditticult 
to  capture  ;  but  the  females  associating  in  herds,  and  possessing  less  staying  power, 
fall  easier  victims  to  their  pursuers.  In  South  Patagonia,  the  guanaco,  when 
fatally  wounded  or  in  a  moribund  state,  retires  to  some  solitary  bush  or  thicket  to 
die  in  peace.  The  ground  in  such  places  is  often  found  strewn  with  thousands  of 
skeletons.  Ihis  strange  instinct,  first  noticed  by  Darwin  and  Fitzroy,  has  since 
been  fully  confirmed  by  other  observers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  only  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent  that  the  guanacos  have  dying-places ;  else- 
where they  do  not  appear  to  have  developed  the  habit,  in  the  explanation  of  which 
the  naturalist,  Hudson,  suggests  that  the  guanaco,  in  withdrawing  from  the  heid 
to  drop  down  and  die  in  the  ancient  dying- ground,  is  in  reality  only  seeking 
on  historically  remembered  place  of  refuge,  and  not  of  death.  He  mentions  an 
analogous  impulse  in  the  Argentine  riding-horse,  which  will  also  come  home,  or 
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to  thT  gate  of  its  owner's  house,  to  die,  although  iu  ihu  healthy  slate  it  avoids  its 
master  as  an  enemy,  and  has  to  be  captured  with  a  lasso.  "  In  this  case  also  the 
explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  the  animal  remembers  how  relief  is  always 
sure  to  come  at  his  master's  door,  after  he  has  been  ridden  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  on  the  pampas,  burdened  with  the  ponderous  uutive  saddle,  with  its  huge  sur- 
cingle of  raw  hide  drawn  up  so  tightly  as  to  hinder  free  respiration."  * 

The  Argentina  avifauna  is  represented  by  a  great,  diversity  of  forms,  from  the 
huge  vulture  to  the  tiny  humining-biid.  It  includes  many  species  of  parrokcets, 
as  well  as  the  Condor,  still  common  in  the  Sierras  de  Sans  Luis  and  de  Cordoba, 
and  the  iiandu  ostrich,  which  is  now  a  familiar  sight  in  many  farm-yards.  Of 
the  aquatic  birds  the  largest  is  the  "  race-horse  duck,"  better  known  as  the 
"  steamer  duck,"  from  the  close  resemblance  which  the  action  of  its  wings  boars  to 
the  beat  of  the  paddles  as  it  moves  with  surprising  rapidity,  half  swimming,  half 
flying,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  leaving  a  long  streak  iu  its  wake.  They 
live  chiefly  on  mussels,  and  some  of  the  drakes  are  nearly  four  feet  long  from  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

In  the  Pampas  flamingoes  abound.  They  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
African  species,  but  of  richer  colour.  The  slender  legs,  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
are  of  a  bright  red  hue,  like  that  of  the  tail  feathers,  while  the  general  plumage 
is  of  a  delicate  rosy  tint,  contrasting  with  the  black  colour  of  the  pen  feathers. 
These  aquatic  birds  may  often  be  seen  wading  in  the  shallow  saline  lugoons  of  tlio 
pampas  in  such  numbers  as  to  impart  a  lovely  roseate  colour  to  the  scene  viewed 
from  a  little  distance.  The  effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  cons' ant  flash  of 
the  various  tints  in  the  sunlight,  as  they  flipiheir  wings  or  take  flight  wleu 
startled  by  any  sudden  noise. 

Like  the  other  divisions  of  the  Argentine  fauna,  the  reptile  world  attests  a 
general  falling  off  of  vital  energy  south  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  various  species 
of  turtles  are  smaller  than  their  Brazilian  congeners ;  the  jacare  alligators, 
which  swarm  id  the  lagoons  and  lakes  of  Corrientes,  average  scarcely  more 
thiin  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  rarely  reach  ten.  South  of  Santa  Fe  they 
have  disappeared  altogether.  The  boas  are  not  met  beyond  the  region  of 
Santiago  del  Estero-,  and  the  rattle-snake  ranges  no  farther  south  than  the 
Cordoba  uplands. 

Amongst  the  blood-sucking  insect  pests  mention  is  made  of  the  Ixodes,  a  species 
of  tick  of  the  jigger  type,  which  swarms  throughout  Argentina,  and  ranges  as 
fur  north  as  Central  America.  They  are  a  fearful  nuisance,  and  seem  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere.  Clustering  in  myriads  about  the  tips  of  twigs  and 
branches,  they  attach  themselves  to  every  piissing  animal  by  means  of  the  hooks 
with  which  their  feet  are  armed.  Lean  and  flat  when  vegetating  on  the  plants, 
they  swell  to  the  shape  and  size  of  a  Barcelona  nut  after  feasting  on  their  victims. 
"  The  white  globe  is  leathery,  and  nothing  can  injure  it ;  the  poor  beast  cannot 
rub,  bite,  or  scratch  it  off,  as  it  is  anchored  to  his  flesh  by  eight  sets  of  hooks  and 
a  triangle  of  teeth. 

•  Hudcon,  TA*  NaturalUl  in  La  Plata,  p.  324 -     -     ;   - 
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"  The  ticks  inhabiting  regions  rich  in  bird  and  insect  life,  but  with  few 
niararaals,  are  in  the  same  condition  as  mosquitoes,  as  far  as  the  supply  of  blojd 
goes  ;  and,  like  the  mosquitoes,  they  are  compelled  and  able  to  exist  without  the 
nourishment  best  suited  to  them.  They  are  nature's  miserable  castaways,  para- 
sitical tribes  lost  in  a  great  dry  wilderness  where  no  blood  is ;  and  every  marsh- 
born  mosquito,  piping  of  the  hunger  gnawing  its  vitals,  and  every  forest  tick, 
blindly  feeling  with  its  grappling-irons  for  the  beast  that  never  brushes  by,  seems 
to  tell  us  of  a  world  peopled  with  gigantic  forms,  mammalian  and  reptilian,  which 
once  afforded  abundant  pasture  to  the  parasite,  and  which  the  parasite  perhaps 
assisted  to  overthrow."  * 

Nearly  all  the  Argentine  waters,  marine,  fluvial,  and  lacustrine,  teem  with 
fish,  one  of  which,  a  large  trout  of  excellent  flavour,  lives  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water.  Ceta'^eans  of  all  kinds  were  formerly  very  numerous  everywhere,  and 
sea-lions  and  other  seals  are  still  pursued  in  the  Patagonian  waters.  But  the 
whale  is  now  scarcely  met  farther  north  than  Fuegia. 


Inhabitants  of  Argentina. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  complicated  prehistoric  relations  in  Argentina, 
owing  to  the  great  variety  of  human  types  and  remains  of  all  kinds  brought  to 
light  in  recent  times.  Thus  earthenware  has  been  found  in  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  even  experts  cannot  distinguish  from  vases  collected  in  the  Aztec 
burial-grounds.  In  the  Rio  Dulce  valley,  near  Santiago  del  Estero,  sepulchral 
urns  have  been  unearthed  containing  human  remains  mingled  with  shells  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  living  in  the  Pacific  waters.  Certain  blocks  of  stone  or 
of  wood  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  worked  by  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  Melanesians  of  the  New  Hebrides.  But  whether  all  these  resemblances 
point  at  racial  affinities,  independent  parallel  developments,  migrations,  or  com- 
mercial intercourse,  are  questions  which  cannot  yet  be  solved. 

Throughout  the  north-western  Argentine  uplands  from  the  province  of  Jujuy 
to  that  of  Mendoza,  numerous  ruins,  earthworks,  towns,  and  strongholds,  are  found 
un  the  heights  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys.  Some  stand  at  an  elevation  of 
over  13,000  feet,  at  times  on  steep  escarpments,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  vertical 
walls,  like  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  cliff  dwellings.  Most  of  them  had  to 
be  approached  by  ladders  giving  access  to  thick  walls  or  terraces,  whence  a  descent 
could  be  made  to  the  quadrangular  courts  lined  by  habitations  in  the  form  of 
caves. 

The  industrial  arts  of  these  unknown  builders  were  also  considerably  developed, 
us  shown  by  the  great  highway  known  as  the  "  Incas'  Road,"  but  by  Moreno 
believed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Inca  period.  It  may  still  be  followed  for  hundreds 
of  leagues  east  of  the  Andes  in  a  straight  line  across  the  plains,  with  branches 
un  both  sides  running  to  former  populous  districts,  when  this  region  was  traversed 
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by  great  watercourses,  and  studded  with  vast  lucutitriiie  basins,  which  Imve  long 
disappeared.  The  rock  inscriptions,  which  are  very  numerous  along  tliis  route, 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Peruvian  Quichuas,  and  seem  to  belong  to  another 
civilisation.  Here,  also,  are  seen  the  remains  of  extensive  irrigation  works,  and 
here  have  been  found  woven  fabrics,  stone,  copper,  bronze,  and  silver  objects,  all 
bearing  witness  to  a  tolerably  advanced  culture,  destroyed  partly  by  wars  waged 
in  prehistoric  times,  and  partly  also  by  the  general  desiccation  of  the  land. 

Even  as  far  south  as  Patagonia  the  Argentine  regions  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  thickly  peopled.  Scarcely  a  district,  however  inhospitable  it  raiiy  now 
seem,  but  has  yielded  proofs  of  the  migrations  or  long  sojourn  of  vanished  races. 
At  Ensenada  potsherds  have  been  dug  up  over  200  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the 
varying  types  of  skulls,  implements,  and  rock  carvings  show  that  these  communi- 
ties belonged  to  several  stocks.  Argentina  is  a  vast  necropolis  of  extinct  popula- 
tions, some  of  whom  may  now  be  represented  by  degenerate  Yahgans,  Alakalufs, 
and  other  Fuegians.  lu  the  Samborombon  btsin,  south-east  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Carles  discovered  near  a  megatherium  a  remarkable  human  skeleton  with  thirteen 
dorsal  vertebroo. 

In  the  Rio  Negro  valley  Moreno  has  examined  a  large  number  of  paradcron* 
as  the  sites  abounding  in  prehistoric  remains  are  called.  They  have  yielded  ari-ow- 
heads  both  of  the  paleolithic  and  noolitbic  ages,  the  former  usually  on  the  upper 
slopes  and  terraces  along  the  river  banks,  the  latter  strewn  in  great  abundance 
over  the  bottom-latids.  Near  Carmen,  Hudson  found  some  of  the  neolithic  types 
about  half  an  inch  long,  "  most  exquisitely  finished,  with  a  fine  serration,  and 
without  exception,  made  of  some  beautiful  stone — crystal,  agate,  and  green,  yellow 
and  horn-coloured  flint.  It  was  impossible  to  take  half-a-dozen  of  these  gems 
of  colour  and  workmanship  in  the  hand  and  not  be  impressed  at  once  with 
the  idea  that  beauty  had  been  as  much  an  aim  to  the  worker  as  utility."  t 

In  the  pampas  region  farther  north  archsoologists  have  discovered  human 
settlements  of  a  somewhat  different  type  from  the  ordinary  paraderos,  and  in  some 
respects  resemble  kitchen-middens.  These  certainly  indicate  the  sites  of  human 
encampments  long  occupied  by  primitive  populations.  The  total  absence  of  any 
traces  of  disturbance  altogether  excludes  the  theory  at  first  put  forward  that  they 
may  have  been  the  abodes,  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.  Those  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  fully  described  by  Moreno  and 
Zeballos,  while  the  attention  of  Ameghino  has  been  more  especially  directed  towards 
the  paraderos  occurring  along  the  banks  of  the  Marco-Diaz,  Lnjan  and  other 
streams.  One  of  the  paraderos  in  the  Marco- Diaz  valley  covers  a  superficial  area 
of  no  less  than  612  feet  by  408  feet,  and  must  have  been  occupied  either  con- 
tinuously  or  at  intervals  for  countless  generations. 

•  This  word,  which  is  of  constant  occurrenoe  in  writings  on  the  early  history  of  miin  in  Argentina 
and  Patagonia,  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  parar — to  sojourn.  The  paraderos  are  generally  supposed  to 
occupy  the  sites  of  ancient  habitations  or  settlements,  and  this  view  certainly  offers  the  best  explanation 
r>f  the  nnmerous  traces  of  burnt  earth  strewn  about,  and  apparently  caused  by  the  action  of  firo 
kindled  for  cooking  purposee. 
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Numerous  uuiinul  ri'inuiiis,  often  covering  a  considerable  space,  are  here  and 
there  found  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity  of  these  prehistoric  settlements,  "The 
long  bones  are  split,  others  show  grooves  and  cuts ;  nearly  all  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  With  these  bones  have  been  picked  up  stone  implements, 
chiefly  arrow-points  und  fragments  of  clumsy  and  budly-bakt'd  pottery,  showing, 
however,  traces  of  artificial  colouration.  Heaps  of  burnt  earth  und  charcoal  cinders 
tell  clearly  of  the  hearths  of  men. 

"  All  the  bones,  whether  of  maminuls  or  birds,  are  of  species  such  us  the  deer 
or  llama  (huanaco)  still  extarit  in  South  America  ;  nowhere  are  any  bones  found, 
such  as  those  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pampas  formation,  belonging  to  extinct 
animals.  The  paraderos  must  not  therefore  be  confounded  with  these  formations, 
and  their  much  more  modern  character  brings  them  near  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
shell-heaps. 

"  Recent  discoveries  hive  lately  confirmed  this  conclusion.  Excavations  in 
a  tumulus  of  elliptical  form  (200  by  105  feet  and  8  feet  high)  on  the  Parana, 
near  the  port  of  Campana,  have  brought  to  light  a  great  many  objects  which  bear 
witness  to  an  advanced  state  of  culture.  There  are  weapons  and  tools  of  quartz 
or  of  blue  granite,  often  of  remarkable  workmanship,  hand-mills  very  like  those 
still  in  use  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  implements  of  deer-horn  [cerviis  riifus  and 
crrviis  campestrin),  whistles  of  venado-wood,  and  above  all,  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  of  pottery,  very  superior  in  execution  to  any  hitherto  noticed.  Some 
of  these  fragments  are  coloured  red,  others  are  decorated  with  designs  or  orna- 
mentation. Ur.  Zeballos  speaks  of  more  than  ",000  potsherds,  amongst  them 
twenty  ollas  or  jars  still  intact. 

"  Amongst  thase  pieces  of  pottery  must  be  mentioned  some  very  close  imitations 
of  animal  forms,  especially  a  parrot's  head,  very  true  to  life.  The  works  of  man 
lay  mixed  together  in  a  considerable  accumulation  of  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  fish 
and  mammal  bones.  It  is  evident  that  this  mound  concealed  one  or  more  primi- 
tive hearths,  and  that  these  hearths,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  common  to 
many  different  races,  afterwards  became  burial-places ;  the  discovery  of  several 
human  skeletons  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point."  *  j 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Argentina — 
from  the  Bolivian  pi  iteaux  to  the  Austral  seas — was  peopled  by  a  multitude  of 
tribes  bearing  different  numos,  but  belonging  in  reality  to  a  small  number  of 
distinct  ethnical  groups.  The  north-western  region  belonged  to  the  Calchaquis 
of  Quichua  culture,  speech,  and  perhaps  origin.  In  the  Mesopotamia  between 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  the  Guarani  were  dominant,  and  branches  of  this 
widely-diffused  nation  extended  beyond  the  rivers  far  into  the  pampas ;  south 
of  Campana,  Estanislao  Zaballos  discovered  a  vast  Guarani  barrow  containing 
twenty-seven  skeletons,  and  the  local  nomenclature  shows  that  they  reached 
southwards,  even  beyond  the  Plate  estuary  as  far  as  the  Rio  Salado  and  Sambo- 
rombon  Bay.      The  Querandi,  who    inflicted  such    a  disastrous   defeat  on  the 
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Spaniards  near  the  present  site  of  Buenos  Ayres,  may  have  been  a  Guarani 
people,  although  Moreno  and  others  regard  them  as  the  probable  ancestors  of 
the  Puel-che,  since  driven  farther  inland. 

Between  the  civilised  Culchaquis  and  the  Guuruni  the  plains  were  occupied  by 
nomad  groups,  presenting  no  kind  of  national  cohesion,  but  resembling  each 
other  in  their  u^sayes,  warlike  character,  and  often  also  in  speech.  Many  doubtless 
belonged  to  a  common  stock,  which  in  the  absence  of  any  collective  name 
might  be  called  the  Tuba  race,  from  the  most  powerful  nation  by  whom  tbey  are 
now  represented. 

Farther  south  the  terminal  peninsula  of  the  Continent  was  occupied  by  the 
Araucanians  and  Patagonians,  who  constitute  a  sub-race  very  distinct  from  the 
northern  Indians.  Lastly,  the  eastern  section  of  Fuegia  is  still  roamed  by  a 
few  Onas,  who  are  Patagonian  intruders  from  the  mainland. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  began  the  massacres  and  steady  exter- 
mination of  the  aborigines  under  diverse  pretexts.  Some  were  distributed  in  the 
so-called  encomiendaa  for  their  "  spiritual  welfare,"  while  others  were  simply 
enslaved,  or  else  classed  as  tnilaijos,  "hirelings."  But  the  result  was  the  same, 
and  whole  groups  disappeared  in  the  mines  or  died  out  on  the  plantations. 
Those  gathered  by  the  Jesuits  into  their  reductions  increased  in  peaceful  times 
and  in  healthy  years,  but  only  to  be  eventually  swept  away  by  the  Mamelucos 
and  epidemics.  Most  of  the  missions  have  disappeared  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
either  extirpated  or  assimilated  to  the  surrounding  Hi^pano-American  mixed 
populations. 

This  process  of  assimilation  has  been  extended  to  the  north-western  Culchaquis, 
to  the  Guaruni  of  Corrientes,  to  the  agricultural  Indians  of  Tucuman,  Santiago 
del  Estero,  San  Luis,  and  Corduba.  The  Comachigones  of  the  Central  province, 
the  Michilengues  of  San  Luis,  the  Giyones  and  Calingastas  of  Mendoza,  having 
lost  their  Indian  names  and  speech,  fancy,  themselves  full-blood  Spaniards.  In 
usages,  language,  and  political  life  they  have  become  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
other  Argentine  populations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wild  Indians  themselves,  who  have  never  ceased  to 
kidnap  the  women  and  children  of  their  white  neighbours,  belong  in  great 
measure,  at  least  in  blood,  to  the  race  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  racial  struggle 
is  still  carried  on,  fierce  and  brutal  as  ever,  between  the  Argentines  and  the 
warlike  Toba  tribes  of  the  northern  plains.  In  the  south  the  rapid  decrease  of 
the  Pampean  aborigines  has  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  border  warfare,  which  had 
till  recently  been  waged  with  relentless  cruelty  on  both  sides.  Possibly  Spanish 
influence  had  rendered  these  natives  more  savage  than  they  had  been  originally. 
At  least  a  bad  effect  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  the  servitude  of  the 
civilised  tribes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  horse  and  of  firearms,  which 
naturally  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  inborn  taste  for  rapine  and  plunder. 

Little  has  been  heard  in  Europe  of  these  border  troubles ;  but  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  that  were  associated  with  the  sudden  raids  of  the  Pampas  Indians 
almost  pass  the  limits  of  credibility.     '-  It  is   now  but   twelve  years,"  writes 
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Mr.  Knight  in  1884,  "  eince  the  Indians  mode  a  raid  hero  [Cunuda  de  Gomez], 
and  carried  away  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  many  women,  for  the  aboriginal 
has  the  good  taste  to  prefer  the  white  to  the  dusky  beauties  of  his  own  race. 
But  the  cnmps  of  the  white  men  have  advanced  many  leagues  farther  into 
the  Indian  territory  since  that  time,  and  Cufiada  de  Gomez  has  little  to  fear 
now. 

"  A  raid  of  Pampas  Indians  is  no  joke.  As  the  peaceful  stock-fanner  is 
scanning  his  herd  some  fine  morning,  he  perceives  a  dust  on  the  horizon,  and  out 
of  the  dust  soon  comes  on  at  a  tremendous  gallop  the  wild  troop  of  naked  men 
on  splendid  horses,  seeming  one  with  their  steeds — very  centaurs,  with  long  black 
hair  waving  behind  their  shoulders,  and  brandishing  their  long  lances,  while 
they  raise  their  piercing  and  fearful  war-cries.  The  estuncia  is  pillaged  in  a 
few  moments,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  estanciero  carried  off,  and  then, 
swooping  down  on  the  herds,  the  savages  drive  them  away  to  the  distant  pastures 
by  fur  rivers  that  the  white  man  knows  not  of.  When  Indians  on  expeditions 
of  this  nature  come  across  a  solitary  white  man,  they  kill  him  if  they  find  arms 
upon  him.  If  he  be  unarmed,  they  treat  him  more  mercifully.  They  content 
themselves  with  cutting  off  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  let  him  go."  *  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  Perssian  victims  of  the  Turkoman  alamnits  often  met  with 
similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Khiva,  before  their  marauding 
expeditions  were  suppressed  by  the  Russians. 


The  Cai.chaqui  and  Ciiirihuanas, 

The  descendants  of  the  Quichuas  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  bear  the  general 
name  of  Coyos,  or  Coyas.  Although  all  understand  Spanish  they  have  preserved 
their  mother  tongue  and  national  usages.  Many  migrate  periodically  to  the 
plains  as  itinerant  pedlars,  but,  like  the  Bolivian  Goilabuayas,  nearly  always 
return  to  their  mountain  homes. 

In  the  extensive  region  between  the  North  Chilian  frontier  and  the  Cordoba 
uplands,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Calchaquis,  few  traces  now  remain  of  that 
powerful  nation  except  their  characteristic  black  and  red  pottery  of  diverse  forms 
with  geometrical  designs  in  straight  lines,  and  on  the  sepulchral  urns  symbolic 
and  animal  figures.  l''or  over  a  century  these  Indians  successfully  resisted  the 
Spaniards,  and  even  attempted  to  restore  the  Inca  dynasty  ;  but  they  were  finally 
overthrown  in  16C4,  when  most  of  the  combatants  preferred  death  to  bondage. 
The  Quilme  group  was  removed  in  1677  to  the  suburban  quarter  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and  where  the  last  of  the  race  died  '<•>  lb;v)9.  But 
the  half-caste  descendants  of  the  Calchaquis  constitute  the  substratum  of  the 
industrious  populations  in  the  provinces  of  Jujuy,  Salta,  Catamarca,  and  La  Rioja. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  the  upland  valleys,  perpetuate  the 
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The  M  ATA  cos  and  Aiiu'ons. 

A'sooiuted  with  them  on  the  sugar  plantations  are  the  Mutucos,  a  brunch  of 
the  independent  Mutaguayos,  who  appear  to  be  of  Toba  stock.  They  are  sniuUer, 
more  thick-sot,  and  stronger,  but  also  less  skilful  and  enterprising  than  the 
Chiriguanos.  The  uncivilised  brunch  huve  the  curious  ctistom  of  wearing,  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulders,  a  satchel  in  which  ure  kept  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts, 
arrowheads,  fish  scales,  hair,  feathers,  dry  leaves,  blood-stained  rags,  which  make 
up  the  "history"  of  the  bearer,  each  object  representing  some  event  in  his  life, 
and,  therefore,  carefully  preserved  us  part  of  himself  till  his  death.  The  Matacos, 
who  are  estimated  at  about  14,000.  practise  the  couvade.  They  are  of  shorter 
Btature  than  the  Tobas,  but  more  robust  and  strongly  built,  with  thick  neck, 
well-developed  muscles,  stout  limbs,  broad,  flat  featurt's,  and  high  cheek-bones, 
the  upper  jaw  being  deeply  arched  like  a  horseshoe.  '*  The  nose  is  broad, 
straight,  not  very  prominent,  and  with  wide  nostrils,  but  it  is  not  flattened. 
Indeed,  they  are  seriously  afraid  of  huving  flat  noses,  so  much  so  that  they  will 
not  eat  mutton,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to  cause  flatness  in  that  feature.  This 
is  a  device  of  their  medicine-men  and  soothsayers,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  few  sheep  and  also  the  consequent  loss  of  the  wool,  which  they 
weave  and  make  use  of  in  many  ways. 

"  The  adults  have  black  or  blackish  hair ;  in  the  old  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
white,  possibly  because  very  few  attain  to  old  age.  The  children  up  to  ten  or 
twelve  years  have  reddish  hair ;  a  curious  fact  recalling  the  theory  of  De  Salles, 
according  to  which  primitive  man  was  red-haired.  The  hair  is  generally  worn 
long  and  unkempt,  but  during  periods  of  mourning  it  is  cut  off  for  a  year.  The 
skin  of  all  these  Indians  varies  in  colour  from  copper  to  cluy,  while  occasionally 
some  are  spotted  with  black."  *     .^ 

Like  most  of  the  other  uncivilised  tribes  of  Gran  Chaco,  the  Matacos  are 
unable  to  count  beyond  four,  and  even  to  accomplish  this  mental  operation  they 
huve  recourse  to  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  being  held  in  the 
left ;  beyond  four  everything  is  nfocq,  "  many."  Thus  a  noted  Mataco  chief  had 
some  difiiculty  to  explain  to  his  interviewer,  Pelleschi,  that  in  his  time  he  had 
sluin  a  large  number  of  hostile  Indians.  After  telling  ofi*  the  first  four  he  got 
puzzled,  and  "  sitting  down  cross>legged  on  the  ground,  he  began  making  marks 
on  the  earth  with  his  finger,  exclaiming  at  each  one  toch,  i.e.,  '  this,'  raising  his 
head  each  time  as  well  as  his  hand,  and  looking  at  me,  added  uuidt  toch,  meaning 
'  and  this  one  too ' ;  and  so  he  went  on  until  he  reached  about  a  score,  always, 
however,  turning  towards  me  that  I  might  understand  that,  besides  these,  there 
were  always  the  four  fingers,  until  at  last  I  was  almost  tired  out  with  ntocg,  ntocq^ 
'  many,  many.'  "  t 

In  Argentina  the  fierce  and  till  recently  powerful  Abipons  are  now  represented 
only  by  a  few  half-caste  families  of  Spanish  speech  in  the  Santa  F6  district.  The 
kindred  Mocovi,  or  Mbocovi,  alternately  their  allies  and  deadly  foes,  still  retain 
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their  tribul  organisation,  although  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  pcrliaps  more  by 
small-pox  than  by  war.  Hut  they  have  been  recruited  by  refugees  of  all  raceo, 
horse -stealers,  murderers,  brigands,  and  others  obliged  to  fly  from  the  white 
settlements. 

These  Mocovi,  u><uully  called  IikHuh  JUont<trr""x,  *'  Forest  Indians,"  formerly 
committed  terrible  depredations,  destroying  villii^  .s,  wasting  the  plantations  in 
Tuouman  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  long  preventing  tho  whites  from 
access  to  Chaco.  Their  nasal  and  guttural  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Abipon, 
which,  according  to  Lufone  y  Quevedo,  is  "a  branch  of  tho  great  Curib  family." 
Thus  the  powerful  Curib  race,  whom  the  first  Kuropean  navigators  found  spread 
over  muny  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  but  whose  originul  home  appears  to  bo 
Central  Brazil,  would  seem  to  have  ranged  southwards  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Argentine  Cordilleras.* 

The  Pampas  Inoians. 

South  of  the  settled  provinces,  in  which  all  the  indigenous  grougs  have 
been  obliterated  as  distinct  elements,  the  southern  regions  of  the  pampas, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Patagonia,  belonged  till  recently  to  the  free  In- 
dians, collectively  classed  as  "  PampeariS,"  Araucanians,  and  Putagoniuns.  After 
the  first  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards,  these  aborigines  were  driven  south,  and 
long  remained  at  peace  with  the  whites.  They  possessed  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  nor  much  agricultural  wealth  ;  they  were  left  to  their  grassy  and  stony 
solitudes. 

Meantimo  the  Indians  had  received,  in  the  horse  introduced  by  the  whites,  a 
valuable  ally,  useful  in  battle,  in  the  chase,  and  even  as  food,  failing  the  guunaco, 
ostrich,  armadillo,  and  other  game.  They  became  great  riders,  and  during  their 
long  warlike  or  migratory  expeditions  the  Hanqueles  and  Pampeans  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  district  never  quitted  the  saddle.  When  worn  out  by  fatigue  they  stretched 
themselves  on  the  animal  as  on  a  bed,  and  slept  for  hours  in  this  position  without 
ever  losing  their  balance.  Such  was  the  inteUigence  of  the  horse  that  he  instinc- 
tively adapted  all  his  movements  to  those  of  his  inert  burden.  "We  are  even 
assured  that  the  Indian  could  die  on  his  horse.  During  the  frontier  wars  instances 
were  recorded  of  dead  warriors  being  found  and  removed  with  difficulty  from  the 
horse  that  carried  him  out  of  the  fight,  and  about  whose  neck  his  rigid  fingers 
were  clasped  in  death. t 

Then  they  learnt  to  trade  in  this  live-stock  with  the  Chilians  over  the  moun- 
tains, receiving  in  exchange  arms  and  other  implements.  And  if  the  herds  fell 
short,  they  could  be  renewed  by  raiding  the  whites,  by  taking  the  animals  from 
those  who  had  taken  their  lands.  Hence  those  incursions  {malon,  ma/oca)  which 
the  squatters  on  the  frontiers  justly  dreaded,  and  which  were  renewed  from  year 
to  year  all  along  the  borders  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mendoza.     Thus  was 

•  Jttvitta  del  Muteo  de  La  Plata,  1890—1891. 
t  The  NaturalUt  in  La  J'lata,  p.  356. 
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gradually  brought  ubout  ii  chronic  stato  of  fierce  warfare,  in  wliich  no  qimrtor 
was  jjivi'U  on  either  side.  When  u  cuinp  or  u  village  was  surpriaed,  all 
the  men  were  Hluughtered,  at  tiuios  even  tortun^d,  the  women  Ixiiig  reserved 
UH  slaves  or  concubines,  the  children  eithor  killed  or  kept  us  thralU  about  the 
iurmsteads. 

To  protect  the  outlying  settlements  from  these  incursions,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  various  frontier  lines  ut  different  periods,  and  to  defend  them 
with  forts  and  earthworks.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  limit  of  the 
area  of  colonisation  was  indicated  south  of  IJuenos  Ayres  by  the  Rio  Saludo  Valley, 
and  extended  westwards  about  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  us  far  as  San  Rafael  ut 
the  foot  of  the  Andes.      But  the  Indians  took  advantage  of  the  War  of  ludepen- 


Fig.    104.— LlWEH  OF  OUTPOSTB  AOAINBT  THE  InPIANS. 
HotUe  1  :  17,0OO,<i(iO. 
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deuce  to  break  through  this  cordon.  In  1833,  however,  they  were  driven  south  of 
the  Rio  Negro  into  Patagonia  proper,  and  several  of  the  tribes  asked  for  peace. 
Then  the  civil  wars  gave  the  natives  a  fresh  respite,  and  even  enabled  them  to 
renew  their  incursions  as  allies  of  one  or  other  of  the  factions.  Thus  they  several 
times  occupied  the  city  of  San  Luis,  and  blocked  the  main  route  between  Chili, 
Mendoza,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  the  Indians,  steadily  diminishing  in  numbers,  were 
again  driven  back,  and  then  the  fortified  lines  were  drawn  more  sinuously  from 
the  Rio  Colorado,  south  of  Bahia  Blauca,  northwards  to  cover  the  cultivated 
regions  of  Buenos  Ayres.  and  from  post  to  post  north-westwards  to  San  Luis,  here 
bending  round  south-westwards  in  the  direction  of  San  Rafael  and  the  Planchon 
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I'uHS.     Tliis  fruulier  wan  divided  into  niu«?  »•      oun.,  uMcli       leiidud  by  u  fortiKroi 
central  cump  hold  by  a  strong  giirriHon.      In     H70  a  gem    tl  lurwiird   iuovoni»i>' 
udvunced  the  lino  iu  such  u  wuy  uh  to  eflace  ull  ita  cur\eH,  'Uum  gr<     'y  rcduoir 
its  length,  and  uunoxing  the  native  trysting  grounds 

ThiH  new  chain  of  forts,  extended  along  tho  eaxterii  slopes  of  tb  \ncles,  m  w 
all  further  reHistauco  imposHible,  and  nothing  remained  Cor  tho  Hur*  (r«  exe»  pn  ti» 
submit.  But  mountimu  the  rumiMJuns  hud  disuppeiired,  and  even  ihe  Vtxrt- 
gonians  arc  dying  out,  having  fallen  from  alraut  liO, ()()()  before  tho  border  wars  to 
no  more  than  2,000  in  1893.  The  loss,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regretted,  for 
long  before  their  final  reduction  the  Pampas  Indians  had  been  transformed  to 
mere  predatory  hordes,  depending  for  their  very  existence  on  cuttle-lifting  raids 
amongst  the  wliite  settlers.  "  Kven  those  who,  like  tho  more  distant  I'ehuenches, 
wore  of  Araucauian  prigin,  had  sadly  degenerated  from  the  formidable  warriors 
sung  by  Urcillu.  They  had  lost  ull  the  bolder  traditions  of  savage  warfare,  and 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  mere  marauderd,  though  their  inborn  ferocity  too  fre- 
quently showed  itself  in  cowardly  murders  committed  on  the  defenceless.  Unfor- 
tunately their  tohUriita,  or  encampments,  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  more  lawless 
elements  among  the  native  Argentines  or  Glauchos,  and  they  were  often  led,  us 
well  us  instructed  in  the  Ui-e  of  firearms,  by  deserters  and  criminals  flying  from 
justice. 

"  Still,  considering  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  and  the  poorness  of  their  arma- 
ment, it  seems  almost  a  national  disgrace  that  they  should  have  heen  allowed  to 
hold  their  own  so  long,  and,  indeed,  to  derive  tribute,  as  they  did,  from  tlie  trea- 
suries of  civilised  communities  like  Santa  Fe  or  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  the  more 
surprising  because,  like  their  kinsmen  iu  North  America,  they  were  an  expiring 
race,  and  at  the  time  cf  their  final  overthrow  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  by  the  iron  barrier  of  the  frontier,  which  put  an  end  to  cuttle-lifting  on 
a  large  scale,  and  prevented  their  replenishing  the  herds  of  horses  which  alone 
made  them  formidable. 

"  The  internal  dissensions,  which  so  long  distracted  the  Confederation  and  para- 
lysed its  energies,  must  account  for  the  luck  of  vigour  shown  towards  these 
intolerable  savages,  and  the  radical  manner  in  which  they  have  now  been  dealt 
with  is  u  happy  augury  that  this  country  has  at  last  reached  the  era  of  stable, 
well-ordered  government."  •        ' 

Of  the  Pamppians  the  Ranqueles  (Ranqual-che)  were  nearest  to  the  Buenos 
Ayres  colonies,  being  followed  southwards  by  the  Puel-che  of  tho  Rio  Colorado, 
and  westwards  in  the  province  of  Mendoza  by  tlie  numerous  Araucanian  tribes, 
whose  names  terminate  in  the  syllable  die,  meaning  "  people."  Such  were  the 
Pehuen-che,  Huilli-che,  Payu-che,  Tumi-che,  Pilma-che,  Teghul-che,  following  in 
their  order  along  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  Molu-che  occupied  the  central 
regions,  while  the  Tehuel-che,  that  is,  "  People  of  the  East,"  roamed  the  Atlantic 
coustlands  from  MageUan  Strait  to  the  Rio  Chubut,  and  ranged  into  Fuegia  under 
the  name  of  Onas. 

*  Bumbold,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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TmK   PATArJOXUNH. 

The  Tohuol-clio  prolmhiy  do^cond  from  tho  "  l'ntii|i;oiiiiini« "  iii«t  by  ^ru>j;»'llim 
and  described  by  I'ij^iifotta.  They  are  Btill  tlio  immt  miraorouM  of  tboMo  KroiipH, 
and  thoy  Inivo  bf8t  prcBorvcd  tlioir  cobi-sioii  iim  a  distiiut  nation.  The  torin 
Piitdfjonrn,  "  Ilig  Foot,"  is  a  nuHnomcr,  for  ihcy  iuive  in  fact  rulhor  Hniall  fool 
(avorajjfing  1o<«h  than  1 1  inchoH)  compared  to  tbeir  coloHsal  stature  of  about  (»  foct 
4  inches.  In  very  cold  weatht>r  they  often  wear  over  tljeir  boots  a  kind  of  gaiter 
made  of  guanaco  skin,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  given  the  foot  u  dispropor- 
tionately largo  appearance,  though  J'igafetta's  words  are :  "  The  guanaco  skin 
gives  their  feet  the  appearance  of  bears'  claws."  As  to  the  giants  "  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  "  rei)ortod  by  Hyron,  Surmiento  and  others,  they  were  probably  not  taller 
than  tho  present  Patagonians,  who,  however,  are  undoubtedly  tho  tallest  race  in 
tho  world. 

At  Carmen  do  Patagonos,  where  the  Tohuel-che  are  already  crossed  with  tho 
Patnpas  Indians,  and  consequently  fall  below  the  average  stature  of  the  race, 
d'Orbigny  found  that  tho  men  had  a  mean  height  of  5  feet  9  or  10  inches.  Since 
that  time  nearly  all  explorers,  who  have  traversed  the  country  or  even  merely 
visited  the  coast-lands,  have  also  taken  regular  measurements  of  tho  sta'nre  of  the 
aborigines.  A  comparative  table  of  these  measurements  shows  that  the  .  ill-blood 
natives  of  the  interior  are  tho  tallest,  averaging  about  6  feet  3  or  4  inches  in  tho 
Upper  Rio  Chioo  Valley.  The  women  also  are  very  tall,  and  the  guanaco  skin, 
which  constitutes  their  ordinary  costume,  contributes  to  give  them  a  still  niofo 
majestic  appearance. 

The  Tehuel-che  are  also  noted  for  their  broad  shoulders,  fine  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  stately  bearing.  The  eyes  are  small,  the  nose  short,  the  face  round, 
with  a  somewhat  pleading  expression.  The  Tehuel-che  language  is  very  harsh, 
guttural,  and  diiHcult  to  express  with  European  letters,  as  shon  n  by  the  extra- 
ordinary discrepancies  in  the  spelling  of  words  collected  by  different  travellers. 
It  also  changes  rapidly  owing  to  the  custom  of  avoiding  sounds  that  might  recall 
the  name  of  any  departed  friend,  such  sounds  having  to  be  replaced  by  fresh 
expressions.  The  three  dialects — Tehuel-che,  Araucanian  and  Pampean — differ 
80  greatly  that  the  kindred  peoples  were  unable  to  converse  together. 

Nevertheless  they  possess  a  simple  and  very  complete  decimal  system  of 
numeration,  which  is  absolutely  identical  in  all  three  dialects.  This  feature  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  connect  the  Patagonian  speech  with  that  of  the  Peruvian 
linguistic  family.  But  it  could  never  establish  any  fundamental  relationship, 
and,  taken  by  itself,  would  point  at  most  to  the  civilising  influence  formerly 
exerci.sed  by  the  Quichea  nation  far  beyond  the  actual  political  frontiers  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  The  Patagonians  themselves  have  no  historic  traditions,  anri 
their  oral  records  go  no  farther  back  than  the  period  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  European  settlers.  They  cannot  even  imagine  a  lime  when  their 
ancestors  lived  without  a  knowledge  of  the  horse,  an  animal  which  now  appears 
80  necessary  to  their  very  existeace. 
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165. — Indian  Populations  op 
South  Aeoentina. 

Scale  1 :  16,000,000. 


All  the  Patagouiuus  have  for  several  years  lived  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
Argentine  authorities.  They  even  call  themselves  Christians ;  but  despite  their 
apparent  physical  strength  they  are  often  decimated  by  epidemics.  Although 
generally  sober,  they  iudulge  in  drunken  orgies  on  all  festive  occasions,  and  these 
degrading  scenes  sometimes  last  for 
weeks  together.     At  such  times  the  Fig. 

women  carefully  collect  all  dan- 
gerous implements,  knives,  club**, 
lassos,  and  hide  them  away  in  some 
remote  gorge,  where  they  take  refuge 
with  the  children  till  the  bout  is 
over. 

For  ihe  most  part  the  Tehuel- 
che  Indians  are  dying  out  without 
passing  through  the  period  of  servi- 
tude. These  aboiigines  still  pre- 
serve their  haughty  spirit,  freely 
roaming  their  dreary  solitudes  from 
north  to  south,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  wear  their  flowing  locks  bound 
round  the  head  with  a  broad  band- 
age, like  that  which  is  used  to  com- 
press the  skull  to  the  required  shape 
in  infancy.  Like  so  many  oiher 
primitive  peoples,  they  carefully 
pluck  out  all  hairs  from  the  face, 
and  till  recently  employed  for  this 
purpose  small  silver  tweezers  iden- 
tical  with  those  that  have  been 
found  in  the  old  sepulchral  mounds 
of  the  Calchaqui  Indians  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Catamaroa.*  But  in  their 
present  impoverished  slate  they 
have  generally  to  rest  satisfied  with 
simple  knives  with  which  all  sprout- 
ing hairs  are  shaved  off. 

Since  their  submission   to    the 
Argentine  Government,  the   Pata- 

gonians  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  all  warlike  expeditions.  Consequently  they 
no  longer  go  about  armed  with  the  national  spear  and  cowhide  buckler  embellished 
with  metal  ornaments.     At  present  their  only  weapon  is  the  bola  perdiUa,  "  lost 
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*  Franoiaoo  P.  Moreno,  Viq/'e  i  la  Putagonia  AuUral. 
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bolij, '  wbich  they  cover  with  leather  and  keep  attached  to  the  waist.  "  This 
characteristic  missile  is  of  two  kinds :  the  simplest,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
catching  ostriches,  consists  of  two  round  stones,  covered  with  leather  and  united 
by  a  thin  plaited  thong  about  eight  feet  long.  The  other  kind  differs  only  in 
having  three  balls  united  by  the  thongs  to  a  common  centre.  The  Oaucho  holds 
the  smallest  of  the  three  in  his  hand,  and  whirls  the  other  two  round  and  round 
his  head ;  then,  taking  aim,  sends  them  like  chain-shot  revolving  through  the 
air.  The  balls  no  sooner  strike  any  object  than,  winding  round  it,  they  cross  each 
other  and  become  firmly  hitched. 

"  The  size  and  weight  of  the  balls  vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  made.  When  of  slone,  although  not  larger  than  an  apple,  they  are  sent  with 
such  force  as  sometimes  to  break  the  leg  even  of  a  horse.  I  have  seen  the  balls 
made  of  wood,  and  as  large  as  a  turnip,  for  the  sake  of  catching  these  animals 
without  injuring  them.  The  balls  are  sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  these  can  be 
hurled  to  the  greatest  distance.  The  main  difficulty  in  using  either  lazo  or  bolas 
is  to  ride  so  well  as  to  be  able  at  full  speed,  and  while  suddenly  turning  about, 
to  whirl  them  so  steadily  round  the  head  as  to  take  aim  ;  on  foot  any  person  would 
soon  learn  the  art."  * 

Some  of  the  Patagonians  still  wear  little  silver  bells  suspended  from  the  waist ; 
all  paint  themselves  in  red,  white,  and  deep  blue,  both  for  show  and  also  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  protecting  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  from  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  from  mosquitoes.  Their  only  musical  instrument  is  a  sort  of  flute 
made  of  the  bone  of  a  huanaco. 

Under  now  forms  the  old  beliefs  still  pei-sist.  Sun  and  moon  retain  their 
beneficent  qualities  as  good  spirits,  while  noxious  influences  are  diffused  by  certain 
animals  such  as  the  lizard,  which  have  to  be  conjured  by  the  sacrifice  of  living 
beings,  especially  the  horse.  Probably  through  fear  of  similar  baneful  results 
several  of  the  Tehuel-che  tribes  will  on  no  account  eat  fish.  The  women  secrete 
little  figures,  regarded  perhaps  as  amulets  or  household  gods,  and  the  medicine- 
men still  continue,  as  in  pagan  times,  to  exorcise  their  patients,  to  summon  or  scare 
away  the  demons. 

These  payi,  as  the  medicine-men  are  called  by  a  name  diflfering  but  slightly 
from  that  current  in  the  Amazonian  and  Guiana  regions,  have  also  the  right  of 
interpreting  at  their  pleasure  all  natural  phenomena  and  incidents  of  all  kinds. 
Thus  a  long-established  belief  based  on  such  interpretations  assigns  to  the  gauUchm, 
or  demons,  the  bodies  of  old  women,  as  their  ordinary  dwelling-place.  Hence 
everyone  had  a  right  to  kill  any  aged  females  crossing  his  path,  and  till  recently 
this  right  was  frequently  exercised.  In  order  to  escape  from  such  a  fate  most  of 
the  cronies  attempted  to  render  some  service  to  the  community  in  the  character  of 
prophetesses  announcing  good  tidings.  But  woe  to  those  whose  forecastings 
turned  out  unfortunate. 

In  certain  cases  custom  even  required  the  Tehuel-che  to  sacrifice  some  aged 


•  Charles  Darwin,  Voynge  Round  the  World,  cL.  iii. 
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relative,  slave,  (^r  mistress.  On  the  death  of  any  young  person  in  the  toldo,  or 
tent,  the  head  <  the  family  had  to  secretly  remove  the  appointed  victim  fur  from 
the  camp,  and  despatch  her  with  a  knife.  This  duty  was  sternly  exacted,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  mothers-in-law.  Hence,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  tragic  end, 
the  parents  of  the  bride  were  careful  to  live  apart  from  the  son-in-law,  never 
coming  in  contact  or  holding  any  intercourse  with  him.  A  similar  custom  is 
known  to  prevail  amongst  the  Papuans,  the  Australians,  the  Zulu-Kaffirs  of  South 
Africa,  and  many  other  primitive  peoples.  In  these  communities  mother-in-luw 
and  son-in-law  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  each  other's  sight,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  feeling  is  probably  a£forded  by  the  Patugonian  custom.  Orphans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  well  looked  after ;  they  are  the  wards  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
their  property  in  administered  with  perfect  honesty.  Married  people  without 
children  often  solemnl)'  adopt  a  little  dog,  setting  apart  for  his  maintenance  a 
number  of  horses,  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Marriages  are  always  freely  contracted  without  the  intervention  of  the  parents 
on  either  side.  But,  like  burials,  they  afford  a  pretext  for  sacrifices.  On  such 
occasions  several  mares  are  killed,  and  the  blood  drunk  as  it  flows  from  the 
wounds.  But  during  the  present  generation  no  instances  have  occurred  of  human 
sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  goes  into  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a 
wife,  he  burns  all  he  possesses.  The  dead  are  sewn  up  in  a  poncho  and  buried 
either  in  the  recesses  of  a  cave  or  under  a  heap  of  stones  like  the  cairns  raised 
over  the  graves  of  the  old  Gaulish  chiefs.  They  are  always  deposited  in  a  sitting 
posture,  like  that  of  the  Peruvian  mummies,  and  like  the  bodies  of  the  pre-historic 
inhabitants  of  Patagonia. 

So  recently  as  the  year  1860  the  Tehuel-che  still  sewed  up  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  a  fresh  leather  sack.  If  the  sick  person  happened  to  be  advanced  in 
years,  his  friends  did  not  wait  for  his  death,  fearing  that  the  rigor  mortis  might 
render  the  operation  impossible.  An  old  woman,  charged  with  the  funeral 
arrangements,  sat  upon  the  chest  of  the  victim,  drew  the  legs  by  sheer  force  up  to 
the  trunk  at  the  risk  of  breaking  them,  and  then  fastened  the  hands  to  the 
tibias.  The  pack,  well  corded,  was  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently dried,  stowed  away  in  the  sands  of  the  dunes.  Such  was  the  ftjrce  of 
habit  or  tradition,  gradually  transformed  to  a  pious  duty,  that,  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms,  they  were  killed  by  breaking 
their  bones.*  Such  a  practice  forcibly  recalls  the  Procrustean  process  of  legen- 
dary Greek  history,  which  may  have  possibly  been  a  reminiscence  of  analogous 
usages  in  savage  times. 


The  Gauchos. 

Till  recently  the  Argentine  of  the  rural  districts,  undoubtedly  descended  on 
the  mother's  side  from  the  aborigines,  scarcely  differed  in  his  social  usages  from 
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the  Indians  themselves.  Even  physically  he  resembled  them  in  his  tall  stature, 
robust  frame,  swarthy  complexion,  strougly-murked  features,  coarse  black  hair. 
His  life  in  the  saddle  hud  made  him  bandy-legged  with  feet  turned  inward,  and 
a  heavy  rolling  gait  when  walking.  Like  his  Araucunian  foe,  the  Gaucho  feared 
no  danger,  possessed  prodigious  power  of  endurance,  and  was  careless  of  life. 
lie  deepised  manual  labour,  leaving  it  mostly  to  the  women,  and,  if  he  occasion- 
ally consented  to  lend  a  hand  it  was  done  with  a  haughty,  contemptuous  air,  *'  such 
as  becomes  a  gentleman."  He  even  trained  his  horse  to  do  his  work,  to  tread 
out  the  corn,  knead  the  potters'  clay,  churn  the  butter. 

Of  sordid  habits,  and  housing  in  wretched  hovels,  the  Gaucho  was  nevertheless 
vain  of  his  finery,  guanaco  wool  mantle,  embroidered  pantaloons,  silver  spurs, 
plumed  hat.  No  less  splendidly  comparisoned  was  his  horse,  whose  affection  he 
never  gained,  and  whom  he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  stake  on  a  throw  of 
the  dice.  Cock-fighling,  racing,  pothouse  orgies,  wars,  and  bloodshed,  such 
were  his  ruling  passions.  Hence,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  Gaucho  has 
gradually  been  outstripped.  As  he  got  the  better  of  the  Indian,  he  has  in  his 
turn  been  suppl  inted  by  the  gringo,  that  is,  the  foreign  immigrant  supposed  to 
speak  "  griego  "  (Greek).  The  last  genuine  Gauchos  were  the  Llauistas  of  La 
Rioja,  at  first  retainers  of  two  lordly  families,  then  during  the  civil  wars  grouped 
round  the  truculent  chief,  Facundo  Quiroga,  with  their  dreaded  banner: 
"  Religion  or  Death  !  " 

A  gloomy  picture  is  drawn  by  those  who  knew  them  best  of  the  domestic  and 
social  relations  of  the  Argentine  Gauchos.  "  It  may  be  said  that  among  the 
unlovely  homes  of  the  peasantry  of  most  countries  none  perhaps  is  more  dreary  or 
repulsive  than  that  of  the  Gaucho — if  home  it  can  be  properly  called,  having,  in 
most  cases,  for  its  basis  an  illicit  union  with  a  poor  creature  devoid  of  all  feminine 
charm  or  gruce,  and  steeped  in  utter  ignorance  and  slovenliness.  The  typical 
Gaucho  woman,  in  fact,  has  little  of  her  sex  beyond  her  untidy  garments  and 
sharp  tongue ;  and  but  for  the  powers  of  endurance,  which  enable  her  on  occasion 
to  vie  with  the  men  in  the  hardest  work,  such  as  sheep-shearing  or  cattle -driving, 
and  a  certain  rough  fidelity  that  makes  her  stick  to  the  chance  partner 
with  whom,  after  many  a  previous  experience,  she  has  finally  mated  for  good, 
she  has  no  redeeming  qualities.  Of  things  above  these  she  has  neither  know- 
ledge nor  instinct,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  companion  is  driven 
from  her  cheerless  society  by  sheer  ennui  to  seek  a  solace  elsewhere  in  drink  and 
debauchery. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  hot-blooded, 
untutored  men,  who,  for  all  their  vices,  attract  sympathy  by  their  fearless 
bearing  and  a  certain  native  dignity  and  courtesy.  The  priest  has  never  had 
any  hold  on  their  dark  heathenish  homes,  for  the  pure  Gaucho  has  but  the 
faintest  tinge  of  Christianity,  his  religion  being  made  up  of  childish  and 
degrading  superstitions,  mainly  derived  from  Indian  sources.  The  schoolmaster 
80  far  has  hardly  reached  him,  and  he  has  yet  to  be  redeemed  if  he  is  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  useful  element  in  the  new  fabric  of  civilisation  that  is  growing 
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up  around  him,     The  natiunal  government  have  an  arduous  task  before  them  in 
this  direction."  * 


The  Spaniards  and  ottikr  ErnoPEAN  Settleks. 

Kven  during  the  eiirly  migrations  the  white  intruders  in  the  Plutean  regions 
Merc  already  a  strongly  mixed  race,  and  iuterminglings  are  still  going  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  land.  Certain  Arab  words  which  have  become 
obsolete  in  Spanish  reappear  in  the  language  of  the  Argentines.  Such  are  jutjiiol, 
a  well  flush  with  the  surface ;  giiadul,  a  quagmire,  and  other  terms  referring  for 
the  most  p&rt  to  life  in  the  wilderne:~s.  Some  family  names,  uko,  such  as 
Albarracin,  which  have  disappeared  in  Spain,  are  still  met  on  the  Argentine 
pluins.  From  these  examples  it  would  seem  probable  that  during  the  first  period 
of  colonisation  the  converted  Christiuns  of  Moorish  stock,  still  harassed  by  the 
minions  of  the  Inquisition,  emigrated  in  relatively  larger  numbers  than  those  of 
the  old  Spanish  race. 

But  however  this  may  be,  all  non-Spanish  elements  except  the  negro  slaves  were 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  country  before  the  War  of  Independence,  and  it  is 
only  since  1821  that  foreign  irainigration  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  By  a  treaty  concluded  with  England  in  182*3,  the  country  was 
formally  thrown  open  to  settlers  of  all  nationalities. 

The  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  were  the  Basques,  those  of  the 
French  Pyrenees  as  well  as  those  of  the  Iberiiin  provinces.  At  Monte  Video, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  all  the  inland  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay  and 
Parana  rivers,  these  Basques  found  employment  as  stevedores,  gardeners,  brick- 
makers,  tanners,  overseers  on  the  estancias  or  at  the  saluderos ;  in  a  word,  in  all 
pursuits  demanding  skill,  strength,  and  endurance.  In  many  localities  they  were 
grouped  in  colonies  sufficiently  populous  to  preserve  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue,  at  least  for  some  time.  Although  they  have  now  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  Spanish  language,  the  multitude  of  Basque  names,  recurring  in  every 
part  of  Argentina  more  frequently  than  in  any  of  the  other  Hispano- American 
Republics,  shows  the  great  importance  taken  by  this  ethnical  e^sment  in  the 
formation  of  the  Argentine  people.  Even  Indian  chiefs  bear  Basque  names,  and 
tradition  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  exploits  performed  by  the  Pampeau 
captain,  Baigorrita. 


-.*  Recent  Immigrants. 

"''':   ■ 

The  material  progress  made  by  Argentina  may  bu  gauged  by  the  development 
of  the  immigration  movement.  Not  a  single  European  nation  but  has  its  repre- 
sentatives in  this  vast  Babel  of  the  New  World.  The  French,  English,  and 
Germans  have  settled  especially  in  the  large  cities,   where  they  control  the 

-■■-■-■-  *  Rumbold,  op.  eit.,  p.  91. 
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industries,  and  promote  most  of  the  local  enterprises.  The  Italians  have 
monopoli.sed  the  fluvial  nuvigntion,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers, 
crowding  out  uU  rivids  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  departments  of  national 
activity. 

A  stream  of  Irish  immigration,  now  nearly  run  dry,  flowed  in  some  decades 
ago,  and  became  associated  more  intimately  than  the  English  with  the  general 
population,  especially  in  field  operations  and  about  the  docks  and  shipyards. 
The  agricultural  colonies  of  Santa  Fe  were  chiefly  founded  by  Swiss,  German, 
and  French  peasants,  while  Russians  and  Russified  Germans  form  the  majority 
of  the  rural  settlers  in  Entre-Rios  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana.  The  Welsh  have 
formed  a  separate  group  in  the  remote  region  of  the  Chubut  Valley.  Even 
Australia  has  begun  to  take  part  in  the  movi  ment,  and  in  iHi)']  several  hundreds 
from  this  region  obtained  concessions  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Since 
1891  thousand?  of  Jews,  expelled  or  refugees  from  Russia,  have  found  an  asylum 
in  the  Argentine  lands,  where  they  have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  other 
elements  of  the  population.  Thousands  of  Chilians  swarm  into  the  western 
provinces,  and  are  rapidly  peopling  the  Cuyo,  as  the  Andean  slopes  are  culled. 
Bolivians,  Paraguayans,  and  Brazilims  also  form  a  considerable  section  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  settlements.  But  types  indicating  a  strain  of  African  blood 
are  rare,  although  in  1778  people  of  colour  formed  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
population. 

It  would  appear  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  issued  in  1894  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  on  Baron  Hirschs  recent  Jewish  Colonisation  scheme,  that  none  of 
these  foreigners  succeed  better  than  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1893  these  already  numbered  considerably  over  6,000,  most  of 
them  being  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  Southern  Russia.  The  extent  of  lands 
bought  for  them  is  63  square  leagues,  of  which  about  one-third  is  colonized  at 
an  expenditure  so  far  of  nearly  £440,000.  The  present  condition  of  the  colonies 
is  described  as  decidedly  prosperous.  The  area  under  crops  is  large,  wheat  alone 
covering  over  17,000  acres.  Thoroughly  practical  men  have  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  with  the  result  that  the  settlers  have  now  a  good  harvest 
before  them,  and  are  likely  to  realise  good  profits.  There  is  a  central  committee 
in  St.  Petersburg,  with  branches  all  over  Russia,  who  select  the  most  deserving 
Jews  recommended  to  their  notice  for  emigration. 

After  a  colony  has  been  properly  organised,  local  self-government  is  intro- 
duced. A  council  with  several  members  is  appointed,  of  which  two  or  three, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  settlement,  are  chosen  by  election  from  among  the 
culonists  themselves,  and  one  is  the  resident  controller  named  by  the  association. 
This  council,  which  meets  daily,  regulates  the  distribution  of  machines,  transport, 
building,  public  health,  and  the  difficult  question  of  meat.  The  duty  of  the 
controller  is  to  look  after  the  property  of  the  association,  to  distribute  the  food 
subsidies  to  each  family,  to  act  as  its  legal  representative  in  all  dealings  with  the 
local  authorities  and  private  persons,  and  later  to  collect  the  debts  due  by  the 
colonists  to  the  association. 
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TornouAPiiv — Towns  of  the  Missions  Tkuritouy. 

Like  the  United  States  and  other  regions  where  trade  and  population  ui-e 
rapidly  increasing,  the  Argentine  liepublic  is  distinguished  by  a  marked  prepon- 
derance of  urban  groups,  and  by  a  general  tendency  of  the  people  to  gravitate 
towards  the  large  towns.  Buenos  Ayres,  capital  of  the  State,  contains  over  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  population,  while  vast  inland  regions  fur  from  the  Atlantic 
porta  remain  almost  uninhabited. 

lu  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  "  Missions  "  the  former  reductions,  or  settle- 
ments of  converted  Indians,  have  been  transformed  to  rural  villages  with  widely 
scattered  dwellings,  while  most  of  the  ruined  churches  have  supplied  the  materials 
for  modern  structures.  The  Brazilians,  who  form  the  majority  oS  the  settlers  in 
this  region,  have  established  sugar-works  and  factories  for  the  preparation  of 
manioc  and  mat^. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  where  till  recently  the  ruins  of  the  Missions 
covered  a  space  of  nearly  loO  acres  planted  with  palm  and  orange  groves,  the  fown 
of  Concepcion  has  become  a  busy  agricultural  centre  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of 
"  black  "  tobacco  Belds.  Farther  on  the  village  of  Santo  Tome,  also  an  old  Jesuit 
foundation  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  exports  much  rice.  Han  Martin  (the 
Yapeyu  of  the  Guarani),  birthplace  of  the  revolutionary  hero  bearing  this  name, 
is  now  a  mere  hamlet,  although  for  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the  Missions, 
the  "  Rome  "  of  the  great  theocratic  Kepublic. 

Libres — Paso  de  los  Librefi,  formerly  Hcstaiiracion — where  the  "freemen" 
crossed  the  river  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Ilusas,  stands  over 
against  Uruguayana,  on  the  Uruguay  side,  with  which  it  practically  forms  a 
single  town.  A  little  farther  south  is  the  old  mission  where  Aime  Bonpland 
passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  in  1857. 

Lower  down  Monte  Caneroa,  an  important  cattle  market,  faces  the  Uruguayan 
town  of  Santa  Rosa.  At  this  point  the  railway  constructed  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Uruguay  throws  o£f  to  the  north-west  a  branch  which  is  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted through  Merccika  to  Corrientes,  capital  of  the  province  of  like  name. 

CoNconniA — Loreio — Itati. 

Southwards  follow  the  modern  settlements  of  Mocoreta,  Libertad,  founded  by 
Tyrolese  peasants,  Fulerucion  and  Concordia,  the  last-mentioned  facing  the 
Uruguayan  city  of  Salto.  Although  one  of  the  busiest  riverside  ports  of  Argen- 
tina, it  is  accessible  to  large  steamers  only  during  the  floods.  Even  Cohn,  over 
60  miles  farther  south,  is  approached  with  difficulty  at  low  water.  Colon,  which 
dates  from  1863,  faces  Paysandu  on  the  Uruguay  side,  and  serves  as  the  outlet 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  San  JosL  This  colony,  established  in  1857  by 
some  Swiss  and  Savoy  immigrants,  has  prospered  wonderfully,  and  from  this 
"  mother  hive  "  have  issued  numerous  swarms,  which  have  gradually  transformed 
the  whole  face  of  the  land.  Wheat,  with  which  a  beginning  was  nmde,  has  been 
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successively  replaced  by  orchards,  and  by  vineyards  wbich  yield  a  coarse  wine 
infinitely  preferable  to  th«  horrible  concoctions  sold  in  Argentina  as  "claret." 
I'oultry  furming  also  cuccccds  well  in  the  Sun  Josd  settlement. 

Vessels  drawing  over  "'^  feet  stop  below  Colon  at  the  landing-stage  of  Concep- 
cioii  del  Uruijunij,  former  capital  of  the  province,  which  stands  on  a  lateral  creek 
communicating  by  rail  with  the  main  stream.  Caneroi,  west  of  Concepcion,  is  end 
of  the  most  flourishing  offshoots  of  8an  Jos^. 

Guuleguaychu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  shallow  river  of  like  name,  is  visited 
by  numerous  vessels  of  light  draught,  which  here  ship  cattle,  provisions,  hides, 
and  other  farm  produce.  Founded  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  Guule- 
guaychu has  become  the  third  port  of  the  Itopublic,  and  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
city  in  the  province  of  Entre-Rios.  It  has  far  outstripped  its  former  rival.  Quale- 
gun  I/,  which  lies  somt^  <)0  miles  farther  west  on  the  river  Gualeguay.  This  place 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Tala,  central  station  of  the  province,  and  with  the  indus- 
trious settlement  of  Villnguuy,  where  the  Belgians  are  in  a  majority.  A  branch 
line  runs  through  Nogoya  and  its  cattle  farms  to  the  port  of  Victoria  on  a  lateral 
creek  of  the  Parana. 

On  the  Parana  the  Argentine  stations  above  Corrientes  are  for  the  most  part 
villages  founded  by  the  missionaries.  Such  are  Candelaria,  at  one  time  residence 
of  the  Jeauit  directors,  and  Posadas,  which  has  displaced  Yapeyu  as  capital  of  the 
present  administrative  division  of  the  Missions.  Posadas,  which  from  1822  to  the 
death  of  Francia  was  the  only  free  port  of  entry  for  the  traffic  of  Paraguay  with 
Argentina,  has  continued  to  floi-ish  despite  the  loss  of  its  monopoly. 

Nearly  all  the  stations  which  follow  as  far  as  the  Paraguay  confluence  recall 
gome  events  in  the  local  wars  and  predatory  expeditions.  The  tranqiicra 
'"  trench  ")  of  San  Miguel,  and  lower  down  that  of  Loreto,  were  dug  to  protect 
the  territory  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  incursions  of  the  Gorrientinos,  and  on  the 
former  Francia  erected  a  fort  in  1822.  Itati,  near  the  Paraguay  confluence,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lies  near  the  defensive  works  so 
stubbornly  defended  by  the  Paraguayans  against  the  allies.  The  inhabitants  of 
Itati  are  of  nearly  pure  Guarani  stock,  although  they  have  become  half  assimilated 
to  the  Hispano- Americans  in  speech.  They  still  practise  the  traditional  industries 
of  weaving  and  pottery,  for  which  the  Guarani  people  were  always  famous. 

Towns  of  Coruientes  and  Chaco. 

Corrientes,  capital  of  the  province  of  like  name^  and  the  most  important  place 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion,  may  be  regarded  geographically  as  the  city 
of  the  fluvial  confluence,  although  founded  15  miles  below  the  delta  (Tres  Bocas). 
It  owes  its  name  of  Corrientes — San  Juan  de  los  Siete  Corrientes — to  the  swirling 
waters  or  eddies  caused  on  the  left  bank  by  rocky  ledges  projecting  into  the 
stream.  Taragiiy,  its  Indian  name,  is  said  to  mean  the  "  Lizard- groimd."  It 
might  also  be  culled  "  Orangetown,"  so  embowered  is  the  place  in  groves  o£  the 
golden  fruit. 
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Corrientes  was  founded  in  1/388  on  a  bluff  rising  25  or  2(5  feet  above  the 
average  level  of  the  river,  and  although  distant  820  miles  from  Iluonos  Ayres, 
it  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  craft  drawing  10  feet  and,  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  to  vessels  of  1-3  or  14  feet.  It  is  the  chief  station  for  the  steamers  plying 
on  the  Porana  and  the  Paraguay,  whifh  have  hero  their  building  and  repairing 
docks.     During  the  Paraguay  war  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  after  the 
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fierce  naval  battle  of  Riachuelo  had  delivered  it  into  their  hands.  Its  railway 
communications  with  the  southern  provinces  are  still  incomplete,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  separated  by  a  zone  of  lakes  and  morasses  from  Caati,  the  chief 
agricultural  market  of  the  interior.  Facing  Corrientes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Parana  stands  the  village  of  San  Fernando,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
camping-ground  of  civilised  Qaaycurus  and  Tobas.  At  first  these  Indians  regularly 
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mippliod  the  jn'oplo  of  CorriontoH  with  fuol,  timber,  fwldor  and  other  locul  prmluco. 
liut  the  fori'Hta  of  (iruti  Chucu  huv«t  gmduuUy  rucedud  boforo  tlio  woodrnuii'ii  uxo, 
utid  the  nutivuB  huve  receded  before  the  ugriuulturul  aottU'iiiciitH  which  now 
follow  uUmpf  tlie  river  bunkn. 

Formomi,  on  an  iitohiUd  bluff  opposite  the  I'urufifuiiyttn  town  of  Villa  Frunca, 
given  its  nitiiio  to  tho  northernmoMt  of  tlie  two  divisions  of  Chuco,  un  ulmoxt 
uninhabited  territory  comprised  bt'tweon  the  Pilcornayo  and  the  Hi'rnn'jo.  la 
IH[)2  it  hud  u  Kuropeau  population  ci  not  more  than  •),()()(),  muHtly  Italiiius  und 
Slavs,  und  scarcely  as  many  acres  under  cultivation.  Yet  the  whole  district 
bordering  on  Paraguay  has  already  been  bought  up  by  sugar-plunters,  stock- 
breeders, and  other  capitulints.  Formosa,  the  capital,  has  succeeded  to  Vi/la 
Occidental,  which  hud  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Argentines  when  North  Chuco  was 
restored  to  Paraguay  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States.  In  the  hope  of  making 
it  a  riverside  trading-place,  Formosa  was  founded  at  a  spot  exactly  midway  between 
Corrientes  and  Asuncion,  14U  miles  from  both  cities.  It  also  occupies  a  strong 
strategical  position  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  rather  narrow  and  very  deep. 
The  passage  could  easily  be  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a  fort  erected  at  Formosa. 

In  the  southern  division  of  Argentine  Chaco  all  the  riverside  lands  huve 
been  ceded  or  sold  by  the  Qovernment,  and  some  well-managed  sugar  works  have 
already  been  established  in  the  district.  Tiinho  or  Puerto  licnncjo,  which 
commands  the  confluence  of  the  Bermejo  with  the  Paraguay,  is  followed  south- 
wards by  a  Swedish  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Oro,  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Paraguay,  and  lower  down  by  licaiHteiicia,  capital  of  South  Chaco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

An  agricultural  colony  founded  in  this  district  at  the  expense  of  the  central 
administration  is  conducted  by  Government  officials.  But  no  direct  route  has  yet 
been  opened  across  the  wilderness  between  Resistencia  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Salta. 


Towns  of  Enthe-Rios. 

Below  Resistencia  the  east  bank  is  occupied  at  long  intervals  by  a  few  stations, 
such  as  Bella  Vista,  founded  in  1826  as  a  penal  settlement ;  Ooya ;  Esquina,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Corrientes;  La  Paz,  formerly  Cacallti-Cuatia, 
midway  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  one  of  the  busiest  ports  on 
the  river ;  Hernandanan,  crowning  a  high  wooded  bluff  ;  Parana,  formerly  Bajada, 
the  "  Landing  Stage,"  the  Brst  town  founded  in  Kiitre-Rios.  This  place  has 
passed  through  great  vicissitudes,  having  first  been  capital  of  the  State,  nnd  then  of 
the  whole  Republic,  from  1852  to  1861.  It  Lill  does  a  considerable  trade  as  the 
outlet  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Villa  Urquiza  and  Ccrrito.  Most  of  the 
settlers  in  this  district  are  Italians  ;  but  every  European  nationality  is  represented, 
including  even  some  Rumanians  accompanied  by  their  buffaloes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Danube. 

Here  also  a  Russian  mir,  with  property  held  in  common,  has  been  founded  by 
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some  Oerninns  from  iho  bunks  of  the  Volga.  The  woods  and  pustiiros  remain 
undivided,  and  each  fumily  draws  lots  for  its  Hbarc  of  the  land  to  bo  tilled  in 
common.  The  first  IluHNo-dermun  colony  fouiuled  near  Diamnnte,  south  of 
I'urana,  ^laa  sent  forth  numerous  branches  numbering  altogether  about  10,000 
settlers  along  the  bankc  of  the  river.  Excellent  growers  of  wheat  and  horse- 
breeders,  these  emigrants  from  tlio  V^olga  continue  to  prosiHT,  and  every  yeor 
purchase  new  lands  for  the  development  of  their  commercial  system,  which  is 
administered  by  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  heads  of  families,  the  vomen 
included.  The  Argentine  Government  having  attempted  to  introduce  the  same 
organisation  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the  sturdy  peasants  revolted,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  left  to  administer  themselves  after  their  own  fashion.  In 
the  same  region  of  Entre-Rios  some  positivists  and  disciples  of  Count  Tolstoi  have 
also  established  themselves  in  "  harmonic  societies." 


Towns  of  thk  Province  of  Santa  Ff; — EsPERA^ZA. 

In  clear  weather  the  towers  and  domes  of  Santa  Fd  may  be  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Parana  glittering  in  the  setting  sun  some  12  miles  away.  This  city, 
founded  by  Juan  de  Garay  in  1573,  and  chosen  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  centre  of 
the  Missions  amongst  the  Mocovi  and  other  Chaco  Indians,  stands  not  on  the  Parana 
itself,  but  on  a  side  branch,  the  Riacho  de  Santa  Fe  or  Coronda,  which  broadens 
out  into  a  lagoon,  and  is  here  joined  by  the  Rio  Salado.  The  port,  approached 
through  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  is  accessible  to  craft  drawing  <>  or  7  feet ;  but 
most  of  the  traffic  is  done  on  a  railway  7  miles  long,  which  connects  Santa  F(^ 
with  the  riverside  port  of  Coluntin^,  with  a  depth  of  from  24  to  26  feet  even  at 
low  water. 

A  city  of  churches  and  convents,  a  venerable  metropolis  where  Congress  met 
occasionally  to  deliberate  on  the  common  interests  of  the  Republic,  Santa  F^  was 
long  abandoned  by  commerce,  and  even  declined  in  population,  until  iia  prosperity 
was  revived  by  the  opening  of  the  railways  and  the  arrival  of  foreign  settlers, 
who  have  brought  the  surrounding  lands  under  cultivation. 

These  settlers,  who  have  enriched  Santa  F^,  are  grouped  rourd  Enperanzn, 
"  Hopetown,"  founded  in  1856  on  the  plains  18  miles  north-west  of  Santa-F6. 
The  "  hopes  "  of  the  founders  have  been  realised.  The  two  hundred  Swiss  fami- 
lies who  arrived  before  a  single  cabin  had  been  erected  for  their  reception,  have 
been  followed  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  other  families,  French,  Germans,  but 
especially  Italians.  Towns,  villages,  steam  factories,  workshops  of  all  kinds  have 
sprung  up  in  the  pampa,  where  the  railways  have  ramified  in  every  direction. 
The  pleasant  little  town  of  Esperanza,  with  its  rows  of  params,  "paradise  trees" 
{tnelia  azedarac/i)  lining  all  the  thoroughfares,  boars  on  its  town  hall  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Spanish,  "  Subdivision  of  Property."  To  this  subdivision  of  the  land  into 
small  and  average  holdings  the  district  assuredly  owes  its  prosperity,  yielding 
crops  a  hundredfold  more  abundant  than  those  obtained  from  far  more  fertile 
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lands  in  other  provinces  held  by  a  few  great  landowners.  Some  leagues  north 
of  Santa  Fe  may  still  be  seen  traces  of  the  trench  formerly  cut  to  arrest  the 
mounted  Indian  raiders.  These  earthworks  have  long  been  crossed  by  the  settlers, 
who  have  transformed  every  railway  station  to  an  agricultural  centre,  thus  step  by 
step  converting  the  wilderness  to  a  cultivated  plain.  They  are  already  approach  • 
ing  the  plantations  of  Santiago  del  Estero. 

Below  Santa  F6  and  Parana,  a  cliff  rising  260  feet  above  the  left  bank  is 
crowned  by  the  town  of  Diamante,  which  occupies  a  superb  position  at  the  heud 
of  the  delta.     The  Parana,  contracted  to  a  narrow  channel  at  this  point,  is  more 


Fig.  167.— Santa  F&  and  its  Fiest  Colonies. 
Scale  1 :  1,2SO,000. 
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easily  crossed  than  in  the  upper  and  lower  reaches.  Hence  this  strategic  posi- 
tion has  been  hotly  contested  in  all  the  civil  wars,  and  here  TJrquiza's  army  of 
20,000  horse  gwam  the  current.  Like  Parana,  Diamante  is  surrounded  by  Russo- 
German  settlemeats. 

Lower  down  a  lateral  creek,  communicating  with  the  main  stream  during 
the  floods,  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Victoria,  so  named  from  a  victory 
gained  in  1728  over  the  Minuan  Indians,  who  were  driven  beyond  the 
Uruguay  to  the  Charma  district.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  archoeologist 
Ramon  Lista  has  discovered  some  burial-places  filled  up  with  the  remains  of 
these  Indians. 
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Rosario,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  second  largest  city  in 
Argentina,  owes  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity  to  the  civil  wurs.  Buenos 
Ayres  having  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederation  in  1854,  the  Govern- 
ment installed  at  Parana  ordered  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Rosario  to 
Cordoba,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  Customs 
in  favour  of  all  vessels  ascending  the  Parana  without  touching  at  Buenos  Ayres 
or  any  other  port  in  the  Plate  estuary,  Rosario  at  once  benefited  by  this  decree, 
the  more  so  that  it  is  accessible  throughout  the  year  to  ships  drawing  16  feet, 
whereas  till  recently  large  vessels  had  to  anchor  in  the  offing  a  great  distance 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Rosario  has  the  further  advantage  of  lying  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  where  it 
begins  to  trend  south-east  in  a  line  with  the  estuary,  and  it  has  thus  become  the 
busiest  riverside  port  in  the  whole  basin.  The  Cordoba  railway  has  also  made  it 
a  rival  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  Argentina.  It  is  now 
visited  by  the  steamers  of  no  less  than  fourteen  transatlantic  companies,  which 
here  ship  wheat  for  Europe,  alalfa  or  lucerne  for  Brazil,  metals,  hides,  and  other 
produce  for  all  parts. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  is  essentially  commercial,  with  piers  lined  by  shipping, 
quays  intersected  by  rails,  warehouses  stocked  with  goods,  tramways  radiating  iu 
all  directions,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  crossing  and  re-crossing  at  every 
street  corner.  Rosario  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  even  a  more  cosmopolitan 
character  than  that  of  its  commercial  rival,  Buenos  Ayres.  In  England  its 
name  is  still  chiefly  associated  with  colonisation  schemes  notoriously  mismanaged, 
and  ending  in  disastrous  failures. 

The  railway  from  Santa  Fe  to  Cordoba  was  constructed  by  an  English  com- 
pany, which  received  a  concession  of  all  the  land  for  a  width  of  three  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  on  the  condition  of  colonising  the  country.  Hence,  since  1870, 
Bernstadt,  Carcamm,  Canada  de  Oontez,  Tortugas,  and  other  stations  have  become  so 
many  agricultural  settlements,  peopled,  like  Esperanza,  by  Italian,  French,  Swiss, 
and  German  peasants.  The  English  settlers  at  Canada  de  Gomez,  although 
specially  favoured  by  the  Company,  never  prospered,  and  have  now  been  replaced 
by  others  from  the  Continent. 

San  Nicor.As — Martin  Garcia. 

San  Nicolas,  chief  riverine  port  between  Rosario  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  also 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Republic ;  it  was  even,  at  one  time,  proposed  as  the 
capital  of  Argentina.  It  is  followed  lower  down  by  other  busy  ports,  such  as 
Obligado,  where  the  dictator  Rosas  attempted  to  defend  the  course  of  the  Parana 
against  an  Anglo-French  squadron  in  1845  ;  San  Pedro,  with  a  good  natural  har- 
bour of  about  300  acres  ;  Baradero,  where  a  prosperous  Swiss  colony  was  founded 
in  1856;  Zarate,  centre  of  the  numerous  insular  colonies  clustering  about  the 
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delta ;  Campana,  a  busy  port  on  the  Parana  de  las  Paltnas,  with  an  extensive 
frozen-meat  factory. 

The  rocky  islet  of  Martin  Garcia,  with  a  lazaretto  and  quarantine  station, 
guards  the  approaches  to  the  delta,  beyond  which  a  sinuous  channel  leads  through 
the  spacious  estuarj'  to  the  capital  of  Argentina. 


i'l    ! 


Towns  of  the  Provinces  of  Jujuy. 

If  the  Parana  is  the  great  fluvial  artery  connecting  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
La  Plata  estuary  with  the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  land  route  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense  is  the  historical  highway  which,  under  the  Spanish  administration, 
connected  the  two  seaboards  of  La  Plata  and  Peru  through  the  northern  Argentine 
provinces  of  Jujuy,  Salta  and  Tucuman. 

In  the  province  of  Jujuy,  conterminous  with  Bolivia,  the  first  place  on  the 
route  leading  down  from  the  Cortaderas  Puss  (12,905  feet),  is  the  old  Quichua 
town  of  Jlmnahiiaca,  near  the  source  of  the  San  Francisco,  over  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  After  the  conquests,  its  inhabitants,  who  had  offered  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  invaders,  were  removed  bodily  to  La  Hioja,  and  replaced  by  conquered 
Indians  from  Famatina. 

Below  Humahuaca  the  track,  which  follows  the  right  banl-.  of  the  river  along 
the  foot  of  the  snowy  Chafii  range,  crosses  several  streams  before  entering  the 
broad  well-watered  plains  (4,000  feet),  where  stands  Jujui/,  capital  of  the  province. 
This  place,  built  by  Velasco  in  1592,  still  preserves  its  aspect  of  an  old  Spanish 
town,  and  is  surrounded  by  plantations  ei^itending  into  the  lateral  valleys  watered 
by  affluents  of  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Rio  Bermejo. 
Jujuy,  which  abounds  in  agricultural  produce  of  the  sub-tropical  and  temperate 
zones,  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  transit  trade  with  Bolivia  carried  on  by 
convoys  of  mules  and  llamas,  and  comprising  such  commodities  ae  maize,  fruits, 
chicha,  and  especially  salt  extracted  from  the  dry  bed  of  Lake  Casabinda.  Its 
fairs  ore  much  frequented,  and  here  many  Bolivians  have  settled,  thus  repairing 
the  heavy  mortality  caused  by  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  chuchu  fevers,  and  other 
maladies  due  to  the  cold  winter  winds,  and  in  summer  to  the  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  badly-kept  canals.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  petroleum  wells,  and 
the  thermal  saline  springs  of  the  quebrada  de  Ion  Reyes  are  much  frequented  by 
rheumatic  patients. 


Oran — Btvadavia. 

Below  Jujuy,  the  San  Francisco  continues  to  flow  in  a  steep  bed  obstructed 
by  rapids,  till  it  reaches  a  more  level  incline  beyond  its  great  bend  near  the 
Ledeama  sugar  plantations.  In  this  part  of  the  basin  the  chief  place  is  Oran, 
standing  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  on  a  torrent  near  the  point  where  the  San 
Francisco  unites  with  the  Tarija  to  form  the  Bermejo.  Oran  is  surrounded  by 
rich  sugar  and  other  plantations,  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Mataco  and  Chiriguano 
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Indians.  Although  Oran  is  accessible  to  river  craft  all  the  way  from  Buenos 
Ayres  (1,850  miles),  its  traffic  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  overland  route  to  the 
Jujuy  railway,  pending  the  construction  of  a  local  branch  in  connection  with  that 
line. 

South-eastwards  lies  the  agricultural  colony  of  Ricadaviu,  on  the  Rio  Teuco, 
where  numerous  Bolivian  squatters  have  received  allotments  of  1,250  acres  per 
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Fig.  138.— Gbnebai  ViBW  OP  Jujuy. 
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family.     Rivadavia  is  connected  by  a  military  carriage-road  with  the  station  of 
Puerto  Bermejo  on  the  Paraguay. 


Towns  of  the  Province  of  Salta.     Wvi.-  ,  -j     - 

Salta,  capital  of  the  province  of  like  name,  stands  on  the  Lerma  plain,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Rio  Arias,  and  numerous  tagaretes,  as  the  irrigation  canals  are 
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locally  called.  Lying  from  100  to  120  feet  lower  than  Jujuy,  but  more  to  the 
Bouth,  Salta  cultivates  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  so  that  the  district  presents  a 
somewhat  European  aspect.  Like  Jujuy,  it  relies  chiefly  on  its  transit  trade  with 
Bolivia  and  Chili,  and  about  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Bolivian  origin. 
In  the  neighbourhood  Belgrano  gained  a  first  success  over  the  Spaniards  in  1812, 
and  in  honour  of  this  victory  the  province  adopted  the  black  and  blue  colours  now 
incorporated  in  the  Argentine  flag. 

Southwards  follow  several  large  agricultural  villages,  such  as  Cachi,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  plateaux  and  nevados,  San  Jose,  Molinos, 
San  Carlos,  Cafalate,  all  of  which  places  make  excellent  wines  and  raise  crops  of 
the  famed  Trigo  de  los  Valles,  "  Valley  wheat."  The  mules  and  horned  cattle 
bred  by  the  Christian  Ctilchaquis  of  the  district  are  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Argentina  and  Chili. 

On  the  railway  between  Salta  and  Tucuman  the  chief  station  is  Rosario  de  la 
Fi'ontem,  on  a  head  stream  of  the  Juramento.  Here  are  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantations,  and  here  is  made  the  cheese  known  in  every  part  of  Argentina  by 
the  name  of  tafi.  In  summer  invalids  flock  to  the  neighbouring  thermal  waters, 
which  have  a  temperature  of  over  167°  Fahr.,  ."ind  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious. 
The  whole  district  abounds  in  sulphurous  and  other  hot  springs,  which,  however, 
are  little  utilised  by  the  natives. 

According  to  Brackebusch  the  heat  of  these  springs  is  duo,  not  to  the  igneous 
character  of  the  ground,  but  to  the  action  of  the  iron  pyrites  which  are  contained 
in  large  quantities  in  the  surrounding  schistose  limestone  mountains,  and  which 
at  contact  with  water  liberate  a  high  degree  of  heat.  These  formations  are  also 
charged  with  petroleum,  which  is  distilled  in  the  lower  depths,  and  which  may 
perhaps  explain  the  local  earthquakes  and  the  inflammable  gas-jets  occasionally 
seen  above  the  sur&ce. 


Towns  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman. 

The  province  of  Tucuman,  certainly  one  of  the  richest  of  Argentine,  has  been 
described  in  somewhat  extravagant  language  by  native  and  csen  by  some  European 
writers.  Sarmiento  speaks  of  '*■  as  a  tropical  land,  where  nature  has  displayed  its 
greatest  pomp,  the  garden  of  Argentine,  the  Eden  of  America,  without  a  rival  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  covered  with  sugar-cane  brakes,  orange  and  myrtle  groves, 
the  resort  of  gaudy  butterflies,  brilliant  humming-birds,  green  parrots;  blue 
magpies,  golden  toucans,  and  so  forth.  But  this  idyllic  picture  has  its  reverse 
side,  and  Tucuman  with  all  its  advantages  undoubtedly  suffers  from  some  serious 
drawbacks.  The  dangerous  and  wasting  chuchu  fever  is  endemic,  especially  in 
the  marshy  districts  infested  by  mosquitoes,  which  alone  seem  capable  of  resisting 
the  malarious  exhalations  which  rise  from  the  black  mud  festering  in  the  hot  sun. 

Another  much-dreaded  scourge  are  the  swarms  of  locusts,  which  at  times 
transform  entire  districts  to  lifeless  solitudes.  From  the  multitudes  of  these 
winged  pests  the  whole  landscape  at  times  assumes  a  russet  colour  like  that  of 
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burnt  bricks.  "  Earth,  trees,  and  bush,"  writes  Mr.  Knight,  "  had  all  assumed  the 
same  curious  hue,  the  effect  being  something  like  that  of  early  winter  on  some  of 
the  vegetation  of  northern  Europe.  We  could  not  at  first  conjecture  what  the 
strange  appearance  signified — it  was  as  if  some  pestilential  blast  had  withered  up 
all  the  life  of  the  land.  On  approaching  we  found  this  to  be  a  vast  multitude 
of  locusts,  that  were  settled  so  thickly  on  everything  that  no  twig  or  leaf  or 
inch  of  bare  earth  was  left  visible.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  anywhere  under 
tlie  sky  but  the  mahogany-coloured  bodies  of  these  fearful  creatures ;  we  rode 
through  several  leagues  of  them,  and  as  we  rode  they  rose  from  under  our  feet 
in  thousands,  with  a  multitudinous  crackling  sound  as  of  a  huge  bonfire,  and  then 


Fig.  169.— TucuMAN. 
Scale  1  :  1,600,000. 
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when  we  had  passed,  settling  down  again,  but  revealing  in  their  short  flight  the 
devastation  they  had  wrought.  Little  but  bare  barkless  stacks  were  left  of  tree 
and  bush  ;  even  the  grass  had  been  devoured  down  to  the  ground."  * 

Ttieunian,  metropolis  of  the  north,  although  preserving  in  a  slightly  modified 
form  the  old  Quichua  name  of  Tucina  applied  to  the  province  under  the  Inca 
rule,  is  nevertheless  of  Spanish  foundation,  dating  from  the  year  I080.  This 
historical  city  is  admirably  situated,  at  an  altitude  of  1,480  feet,  in  a  fertile  and 
highly-cultivated  plain,  which  inclines  gently  down  to  the  Rio  Sali,  and  rises 
westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  superb  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Aconquija.  Here 
Belgrano  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  here  the  National  Congress  proclaimed  the 
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independence  of  the  land  in  1810.  Since  then  Tiicunian  has  also  taken  a  large 
share  in  the  civil  wars  by  which  the  country  has  been  wasted. 

Nevertheless,  the  city  has  continued  to  increase,  und  is  now  the  fourth  place 
in  Argentina  for  population.  The  local  industries  have  also  been  developed  by  a 
steady  stream  of  immigration,  comprising  Europeans  of  all  nationalities.  As 
many  as  thirty  large  factories  have  been  established  in  the  outskirts,  and  sugar 
culture,  introduced  from  Peru  in  1H24,  has  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1890  this 
industry  employed  7,000  hands,  and  yielded  20,000  tons  of  sugar  and  1,100,000 
gallons  of  rum  from  a  total  area  of  20,000  acres.  The  district,  which  is 
studded  with  farmsteads  and  hamlets,  also  yields  coffee,  hemp,  wheat,  and  other 
produce. 

Tucumnu  enjoys  some  reputation  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  life,  and  one  of 
its  colleges  takes  a  high  place  amongst  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  Republic. 
Next  to  the  capital  the  most  flourishing  agricultural  towns  are  Monteroa  and 
JUcdinaa,  both  situated  on  affluents  of  the  Rio  DulC'O. 


Towns  of  the  Province  op  Santia<30. 

Santiago  del  Esiero,  "  St.  James  of  the  Morass,"  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Tucma  (Tucuman),  which  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Incas 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  the  Spanish  conquerors 
established  (1553)  the  first  permanent  city  in  the  Argentine  possessions,  and  this 
place  was  even  long  known  by  the  name  of  Tucuman,  now  transferred  to  the  more 
flourishing  northern  city. 

Standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce  on  a  plain  about  650  feet  above 
sea-level,  Santiago,  as  indicated  by  the  epithet  "  Estero,"  is  surrounded  by  swamps 
and  lagoons,  former  beds  of  the  shifting  stream.  Half  of  the  houses  were  swept 
away  by  an  inundation,  in  1633,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to 
Tucuman,  others  to  Cordoba.  The  deserted  city,  often  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians,  remained  under  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  who  transformed  the 
country  to  another  Paraguay,  with  a  similar  theocratic  administration  and  similar 
social  usages.  In  all  respects  the  populations  of  both  regions  resemble  each 
other ;  they  display  the  same  love  of  cleanliness,  and  tne  same  taste  for  music 
and  the  harp,  which  has  always  been  the  national  instrument  of  the  Guarani 
people.  The  ordinary  diet,  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  is  the  same,  as  is  also 
the  universal  use  of  mat6  as  a  stimulating  beverage. 

After  the  proclamation  of  Argentine  independence,  Ibarra,  dictator  and 
absolute  master  for  thirty  years,  made  every  effort  to  maintain  the  outlying 
territories,  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  political  agitation.  But  although 
reduced  to  a  mere  collection  of  adobe  houses,  Santiago  has  recovered  a  little  of  its 
former  activity  since  the  completion  of  the  line  connecting  it  with  the  Cordoba- 
Tucuman  railway.  It  exports  lucerne,  cheese,  and  other  produce,  and  also 
engages  in  the  sugar  industry,  although  with  less  success  than  Tucuman. 
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Lonlo,  Atanmqiii,  Salnritia,  are  also  ngrieulturul  si'ftlcmcnts,  which,  like 
Suntiugo,  have  suil'ered  from  the  Hoods  and  shiftings  of  the  Kio  Dulce.  A  little 
north  of  the  fertile  Campo  del  Cielo,  "  Elysian  Fields,"  is  seen  the  famous 
meteoric  block,  which,  when  studied  by  a  scientific  commission  in  178H,  formed  a 
muss  of  about  200  cubic  feet,  weighing  4->  tons,  und  containing  one-tenth  of 
nickel.  Since  then  it  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  chipping,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  various  miiseums.  The  ground  round  about  is  strewn 
with  other  meteorites  of  smaller  size.  Matara,  also  an  agricultural  settlement, 
stands  on  the  Eio  Jurameuto,  near  the  fords  formerly  used  by  the  Mocovi  and 

I'ig.  170.— Amdaloala  and  Mt.  Aconqcija. 
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Abipon  Indiuns ;  hence  this  place  was  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  those 
predatory  tribes.  Matara  was  the  starting  point  of  an  easy  route,  which  here 
traversed  the  solitudes  of  Gran  Ghaco  in  the  direction  of  Corrieutes. 


TOW^S  OF   THE  1*R0V1NCB   OF   CaT.VMARCA. 

oouth-west  of  Tucuman  stretches  the  mountainous  province  of  Catamarca, 
bounded  eastwards  by  the  Aconquija  range  and  its  ofTshoots.  Catamarca,  the 
provincial  capital,  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,880  feet  on  the  Rio  del  Valle,  which 
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here  rtiiriifios  in  irrij^iition  cuniils  over  the  valley  flunked  on  the  'ust  by  the  Sierra 
de  Ancaste,  on  the  west  by  the  Anibuto  range.  After  its  foundutiou  in  1(580 
the  Bottlemont  siiffiTed  so  much  from  iiiundations  that  it  had  to  bo  removed  a  few 
miles  higher  uj)  Cutumarca  communicates  by  rail  in  one  direction  with  La  Rioja 
and  Mendoza,  in  another  with  Cordoba,  Ilosurio,  and  Huenos  Ayres,  the  line 
bifurcufing  at  Clinmbicha.  By  these  railways  are  forwarded  the  oranges,  dried 
figs,  cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  surrounding  provinces. 

Aiid<il(jalii,  so  named  from  a  valiant  Calchuqui  tribe  long  merged  in  the 
general  Spanish  population,  bears  also  the  name  of  Fuerte,  from  a  now  abandoned 
"  fort."  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Aconquija,  on  a  level  plain  3,;U)0  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  owes  all  its  importance  to  its  silver  mines,  the  most  productive  in 
Argentina.  The  richest  vein,  which  was  worked  by  the  Culchaquis  before  the 
conquest,  but  the  existence  of  which  was  concealed  by  them,  was  discovered  in 
1849  from  the  revelations  of  an  aged  Indian.  Standing  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet,  it  has  an  average  monthly  output  of  200  tons  of  ore  containing  about  35 
tons  of  pure  metal.  Some  3,000  mules  are  constantly  employed  conveying  the 
ores  to  the  Pikiaio  works,  a  remarkable  eatablishraont  furnished  with  the  best 
English  plant. 
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The  Campo  del  Pucara. 

The  industrious  people  of  Andalgala  also  work  the  neighbouring  kaolin  beds 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  cultivate  the  vine,  which  yields  an  excellent 
wine,  export  fruits  to  Tucuman,  mules  and  asses  to  Chili,  hides  and  guanaco 
fabrics  to  Cordoba.  The  wretched  hamlet  of  Pucara,  near  the  much-frequented 
pass  between  the  snowy  Aconquija  on  the  north  and  the  Manchao  heights  on  the 
south,  represents  a  real  pucara,  or  "  stronghold,"  which  formerly  stood  here, 
and  the  circular  ramparts  of  which  may  still  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles. 

This  word  pucara,  Pelleschi  tells,  means  strength  in  the  Aymara,  and  red  in 
the  Calchaqui  language,  both  appellations  being  appropriate,  the  one  on  account 
of  the  pervading  colour,  the  other  on  account  of  the  fortified  works  formerly 
erected  in  the  district.  The  Campo  del  Pnrara,  as  this  district  is  called,  forms  a 
transition  between  the  grassy  ranges  on  the  east  and  the  arid  sand-hills  of  the 
west.  Although  itself  arid  and  parched,  it  affords  sustenance  to  cattle  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  and  was  at  one  time  thickly  peopled.  Extensive  remains 
of  Indian  habitations,  grouped  together  like  so  many  separate  villages,  occur  not 
only  on  the  plain,  but  also  along  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  heights. 

If  the  Campo  was  formerly  subject  to  the  same  climatic  conditions  as  at 
present,  it  certainly  could  not  have  afforded  subsistence  to  such  populous  com- 
munities. Yet  there  is  no  indication  nor  any  tradition  of  a  change  of  climate 
having  taken  place  in  the  district  since  its  occupation  by  man.  Hence  Pelleschi 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  local  conditions  may  have  been  modified  by  the  drying 
up  of    :me  extensive  reservoir  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  lacustrine  basin,  of 
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which  the  fish  afforded  food,  while  tlio  water  yioldi>d  n  suniciont  (tupply  for 
domestic  UHe  and  irrigation  piirpom>H.  lint  howevor  this  bo,  a  rogion  which  at  one 
time  teenu>d  with  human  life,  is  now  little  better  than  u  wiliiernoHS,  interesting 
mainly  to  the  explorer  and  aiiticjuary. 

In  the  western  valleys  of  Catamarea  are  some  settlements  of  the  industrious 
Calchaquis,  amongst  others  Hi'ffn  and  the  neighbouring  LoikIiwh,  surrounded  by 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  rose  gardens.  Further  west  TitKxjaxld  exports  mules 
and  cattle  to  Copiapo,  and  the  thermal  waters  of  Fiutubala,  higher  up  the  valley, 
attract  visitors  during  the  fine  season. 


Towns  of  the  Province  of  Rioja. 

The  province  of  Rioja,  like  that  of  Catamarea,  consists  of  upland  Andean 
valleys,  sloping  south  or  south-west  towards  the  Salinas,  or  salt  plains,  limited 
eastwards  by  the  Cordoba  Mountains.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  has  become 
proverbial,  and  no  other  part  of  Argentina  yields  better  wheat,  wine,  and  oranges. 
All  the  land  capable  of  being  irrigated  has  already  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  extend  the  area  of  productive  ground  it  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  reservoirs  in  the  upland  valleys.  It  is  claimed  for  the  light  porous 
soil  of  the  plains  that,  where  sufficiently  watered,  it  is  more  productive  than  the 
deep  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  imparting  a  more  delicate  flavour  to 
the  grain  and  fruits  grown  in  the  district. 

The  city  of  La  Rioja,  founded  in  1591  at  the  east  foct  of  the  Velasco  Moun- 
tiiins,  commands  from  its  elevated  terrace  (1,670  feet)  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  plains.  Although  now  connected  with  the  Argentine  railway  system, 
it  has  developed  little  trade  or  industry,  owing  to  the  restricted  area  of  cultivable 
land  ;  where  the  rivulets  run  out  the  desert  begins. 


The  CniLECiTo  Mineral  Regions. 

More  prosperous  is  the  valley  lying  farther  west,  between  the  Sierra  de 
Velasco  and  the  snowy  Fninatina  range.  The  town  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
superb  group,  straggles  in  a  continuous  line  of  houses  and  gardens  some  nine 
miles  along  the  banks  of  a  torrent  to  the  point  where  the  water  ceases  to  dow. 
Another  stream,  descending  from  the  Nevado  de  Famatina,  waters  the  district 
of  the  more  important  town  of  Chilecito,  or  Villa  Argentina,  which  has  become 
the  real  industrial  and  commercial  centre  of  the  province.  As  indicated  by  its 
name,  "  Little  Chili,"  its  population  is  of  Chilian  origin,  attracted  by  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Rioja. 

Both  slopes  of  the  valley  between  the  Velasoo  anrt  Famatina  heights  contain 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  nickel ;  oil  tLe  streams  are  metalliferous, 
some  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  useless  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  several  districts 
are  seen  heaps  of  scorise  and  the  ruins  of  rude  furnaces,  showing  that  the  copper 
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Tninen  wore  fnrmerlv  workcrl  by  tlio  Calehuquif",  and  the  metal  URcd  in  the 
iiiuimluotiiro  uf  urriis  uiul  iif^i^ricultiiral  iinploiiKMitH  'liw  firnt  m'l-ioiH  oporutioiii 
of  the  whites  date  from  1H04;  hut  they  have  frc(|uently  hinn  intorniptod  by 
the  civil  wars,  or  by  the  hiKh-huiidi'd  proceedings  of  the  military  comniaiiders. 

The  milling  region,  in  ii  pre-eminent  sense,  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sierra  do  P'amatina,  the  ricliest  veins  lying  on  tlie  crests  themselves  near  the 
central  p<>iiks  at  altitudes  of  from  I ;{,()()()  to  l-'i.OOO  and  even  16,000  feet.  Those 
of  L(i  MrjiciiiKt  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  some  Mexicans  by  following  to 
its  source  a  stream  chiirgod  with  ochre.  The  limestone  rocks  of  which  these 
mountains  are  formed  are  intersected  by  inno.merublo  metallic  veins,  pyrites 
of  copper,  gold,  and  silver  in  association  with  chlorine,  iodine,  arsenic,  ond 
sulphur. 

llotwecu   1820  and  1860  these  gold  and   silver  mines  yielded  £1,200,000, 


Fig.  171.— Cbilecito  and  Fakathta. 
Senle  1  :  1,(JOO,000. 
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which  was  partly  minted  at  La  Rioja.  At  present  operations  have  been  extended 
to  the  copper  mines,  in  which  the  ores  contain  about  one-sixth  of  pure  metal. 
Chilecito  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Argentine  railway  system,  which 
gives  access  to  the  difficult  tracks  running  from  various  points  over  the  moun- 
tains. By  one  of  these  routes,  which  leads  through  Vinchina  to  the  Upper 
Vermejo  valley,  Chilecito  maintains  active  relations  with  the  mining  centre  of 
Gopiapo  on  the  opposite  (Pacific)  slope  of  thu  Argento-ChiliaH  Cordilleras. 


Towxs  OF  THE  Province  of  San  Juan. 

South  of  Rioja  follows  the  province  of  San  Juan,  which  is  also  a  mining 
district,  and  which,  like  Catamarca  and  Rioja,  lies  entirely  within  the  region  of 
closed  river  basins.      Sun  Juan,  the  capital,  is  well  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
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2,130  feet  on  ii  firtilo  phiiii  watorod  by  tho  inninnerablo  rumifying  rills  of 
tho  Kio  Sun  Juan.  Founded  in  VA'A  about  four  miles  farther  north,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  its  present  site,  San  Juan  pnmonts  an  ugroeulde  aspect  with 
its  belt  of  cultivated  ground  and  magnificent  circular  boulevard  planted  with 
poplars.  To  tho  west  lies  tho  pleasant  watering-plaeo  of  Xomlti,  and  to  the 
east  tho  town  of  Vniwetc,  oHicially  Inilvpotxlvm-id,  in  a  district  reclaimed  by 
irrigation  works  from  the  wilderness.  Sou  Juan  possesscM  a  botanic  garden 
and  a  school  of  mines  in  conneclicm  with  tho  neighbouring  mineral  deposits. 
Jachel,  124  miles  farther  north,  lies  in  a  district  abounding  in  mines  and 
thermal  v.'uters.  Standing  on  a  copious  river,  which  is  swollen  by  torrents  from 
all  the  lateral  glens,  Jachel  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  traffic  for  all  the 
northern  districts  of  tho  province.  From  this  point  numerous  convoys  of 
mules  are  directed  over  tho  Cordilleras,  and  across  tho  plateaux  to  tho  two 
Chilian  seaports  of  IIuusco  and  Coquimbo.  But  tho  porterage  of  goods  con- 
veyed by  those  difficult  and  even  dangerous  routes  is  so  heavy  that  tho  traffic 
must  entirely  cease  as  soon  as  the  Argentine  and  Chilian  railway  systems  are 
connected  by  the  inter-oceanic  trunk-  ines  now  in  progvjss. 


Towns  of  the  Pi  dviuce     ■■  MnNno-^v. 

Next  to  that  of  Tucuman,  tho  province  of  Mendoza  is  .  i  most  populous  of  all 
the  Andean  regions  within  Argentine  territory.  It  iv/c*.  its  exceptional  impor- 
timco  to  its  position  on  the  main  Continental  "  it,'  yay  between  I  -  nos  Ayres  and 
Valparaiso.  The  Cumbre  Pass,  over  which  wiU  be  carried  the  future  trans- 
Andean  railway,  lies  between  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  loftiest  peak'  •  the 
Cordilleras.  Farther  south  the  range  is  internipted  by  lower  passes ;  but  they  are 
little  frequented,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  route  connecting  the  two 
vital  points  of  Chili  and  Argentina. 

Like  the  neighbouring  provinces,  Mendoza  possesses  some  rich  mineral  deposits ; 
but  they  have  been  little  worked  during  the  present  century,  and  its  chief  resources 
are  its  vineyards,  cereals,  and  lucerne  meadows  watered  by  the  torrents  descend- 
ing from  the  Cordillems.  Sericulture,  of  which  great  hopes  were  entertained 
when  introduced  about  the  year  1850,  has  since  been  abandoned.  Jointly  with 
the  provinces  of  San  Juan  and  '*'  i.  Luis,  Mendoza  belongs  to  the  region  known 
by  the  name  of  Cuyo.  Under  tue  Spanish  colonial  rule  this  region  depended 
administratively  on  the  government  of  Chili. 

Mendoza,  the  capital,  an  i  formerly  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of 
La  Plata,  was  founded  i.i  J560  on  a  plain  traversed  by  rivulets  utilised  as  irriga- 
tion rills.  But  it  does  not  occupy  its  original  site.  The  first  Mendoza,  built  with 
taller  house?  and  heavier  materials,  was  overthrown  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
fearful  earthquake  of  18G1.  The  catastrophe  occurred  on  Ash  Wednesday  evening, 
when  all  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  churches,  all  r  f  which  gave  way, 
burying  beneath  their  ruins  10,000,  or  according  to  some  13,000,  in  a  total  popula- 
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tion  of  less  than  1 5,000.  The  geologist  Bravard,  who  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
predicted  the  shock,  was  amongst  the  victims. 

As  Mendoza  is  not  situated  in  a  volcanic  region,  and  as  there  are  no  craters 
in  the  neighbouring  Andes,  the  place  can  scarcely  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
ordinary  igneous  disturbance.  Brackebusch  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  the  bituminous  beds  below  the  surface,  accompanied 
by  an  explosion  of  gas. 

In  rebuilding  the   city,  the  inhabitants  took   as   central  thoroughfare   the 


Fig.  172. — Mendoza. 
Boale  1 :  900,000. 
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Alameda,  an  avenue  of  poplars  and  elms,  which  formed  the  fashionable  resort  on 
fine  summer  evenings.  The  new  houses,  painted  in  bright  colours  and  built  of 
elastic  adobe,  which  vibrates  under  a  concussion,  are  disposed  along  the  banks  of 
a  canal  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  and  waterfalls. 

Lying  on  the  main  highway  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  Mendoza 
is  the  chief  station  between  the  two  Republios.  It  is  also  an  agricultural  centre  of 
the  first  importance,  and  seat  of  a  great  school  of  agriculture.     The  surround- 
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ing  plains,  the  best  watered  in  Argentina,  contain  admirable  invernndan,  artificially 
irrigated  meadows  yielding  splendid  crops  of  lucerne,  exported  with  wools,  hides, 
and  cattle,  especially  to  Chili.  The  wine  grown  in  the  district  is  all  sent  to  the 
Buenos  Ayres  market.  In  some  years  as  many  us  50,000  horned  cattle  are 
forwarded  over  the  Cumbre  Puss  to  the  Chilian  markets. 

Vv'o.":*  of  Mendoza  the  road  and  the  railway,  starting  from  an  altitude  of 
2,640  ieet,  run  south-west  through  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  Valley  to  Challao,  a 
watering-place  six  miles  from  the  capital,  and  thence  to  Uxpallata  about  (1,200  feet 
ubove  the  sea.     Beyond  this  point  the  railway  has  been  carried  15  miles,  stopping 

Fig.  173. — Inoa  Bbidob. 
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at  present  (1894)  at  an  elevation  of  6,660  feet  below  Punta  Vacns,  where  begin 
the  difficult  escarpments.  Casuchas,  or  "  shelters,"  have  been  erected  at  intervals 
along  the  slope  of  tlie  Cumbre,  as  refuges  against  snow-storms  and  avalanches. 
One  of  these  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  not  far  from  the  "  Inca's  Bridge," 
a  natural  arch  of  conglomerate  cemented  by  the  calcareous  deposits  of  thermal 
springs  {QT^  Fahr.),  which  bubble  up  on  the  floor  of  a  cavern  and  fail  in  cascades 
down  to  the  Las  Cuevas  rivulet.  The  arch,  beneath  which  flows  the  creek,  rises 
70  feet  above  the  gorge,  and  has  a  span  of  100  feet ;  long  stalactites  hang  from 
the  overhanging  vault.  Although  no  bathing  establishments  have  yet  been 
founded  on  the  spot,  a  few  invalids,  especially  Chilians,  already  resort  to  the 
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minerul  waters,  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  highly  efficacious  in  the  case 
of  rhoumiitic  compluints  and  affections  of  the  blood. 

But  Uspallata  itself,  although  presenting  some  advantages  as  an  agricultural 
centre,  has  hitherto  fuilod  to  attract  immigrants.  It  stands  at  too  great  an 
altitude,  about  6,350  feet,  and  consequently  remains  without  importance,  except 
as  a  frontier  custom-house.  Nor  have  any  great  returns  been  yielded  by  the 
mining  operations  carried  on  to  util'se  the  copper  and  other  mineral  deposits  of 
the  district.  During  the  last  century  the  Paramillo  mines,  which  stand  at  various 
elevations  between  9.000  and  10,600  feet,  were  actively  worked.  Enormous 
excavations  were  made  by  the  unfortunate  Aruucanian  captives,  who  were 
employed  in  the  galleries,  and  perished  by  thousands.  On  these  uplands  the 
wind,  which  takes  the  name  oi  parainilkro,  from  the  district,  blows  at  times  with 
tremendous  fury. 
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San  Carlos — The  San  Rafael  Coalfields. 

South  of  Mendoza  the  route  passes  San  Vicente,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  the  capital.  Some  60  miles  farther  south  it  reaches  San  Carlos,  the 
chief  station  between  Mendoza  and  San  Rafael.  San  Carlos  has  never  recovered 
the  disaster  of  1868,  when  the  Indians  surprised  und  massacred  its  garrison, 
plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  off  the  women.  At  present  the  settlers  in  the 
district,  nearly  all  Chilians,  live  in  isolated  houses  and  farmsteads  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  plains. 

Brighter  prospects  seem  to  be  in  store  for  San  Rafael,  which  stands  near  the 
bunks  of  the  Rio  Diamante  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains. 
Thanks  tu  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  numerous  streams,  and  the  relatively  easy 
passes  by  which  it  communicates  with  Chili,  this  place  promises,  in  the  near 
future,  to  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Argentina.  Most  of  its  first  inhabi- 
tants were  refugees  from  other  provinces,  exiles  or  criminals,  who  were  known 
by  the  half  Indian  name  of  guayqueros,  or  "  ostrich-hunters."  They  acted  as 
guides  to  tlie  military  expeditions  during  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes. 

So  recently  as  1872  the  place  was  besieged,  or  at,  least  blockaded,  by  the 
surrounding  nomad  tribes.  None  of  the  garrison  dared  to  venture  any  distance 
from  the  fort,  and  the  people  had  to  keep  their  cuttle  carefully  guarded  in  two 
enclosures.  At  present  the  artificially  watered  grassy  plains  stretch  far  from  the 
town,  and  convoys  of  mules,  laden  with  fodder  for  the  Chilian  markets,  are 
constantly  crossing  the  Cordillerai  by  the  Planchon  and  Cruz  de  Piedra  passes. 
Near  San  Rafael  the  settlers  have  already  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
for  which  soil  and  climate  seem  well  suited. 

West  of  Sun  Rafael,  which  has  also  suffered  from  the  predatory  Indians,  the 
Argentine  foothills  contain  beds  of  coal,  which  certainly  belong  to  the  carboni- 
ferous formatiVm,  and  not  to  the  triussic  system,  like  those  of  the  San  Juan  and 
Mendoza  districts.     The  coal  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and  is  equal  in  quality  to 
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averoge  English  coal.     Numerous  beds  have  already  been  surveyed,  and  one  layer 
in  the  Hloisa  mine  is  no  less  than  13  feet  thick. 

All  the  indications  seem  to  show  that  this  coalfield  stretches  southwards  under 
the  Jurassic  strata  as  far  as  the  Neuqueti  district.  The  same  region  contains 
petroleum,  alabasters,  and  limestones,  valuable  us  building  material.  Moreover, 
the  ashes  of  the  San  Rafael  coal  have  a  large  proportion  of  vunidium,  the  salts  of 
which  are  the  best  mordants  for  aniline  dyes.  But  the  best  coul  pits  stiind  at  a 
great  altitude,  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 
Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  them  with  profit  before  the  Rio  Diamante  is 
made  navigable,  and  these  elevated  regions  opened  up  by  the  railways  now  in 
course  of  construction  over  the  Cordilleras. 
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Towns  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis. 

The  province  of  San  Luis,  separated  from  that  of  Mendoza  by  the  course  of 
the  Desaguadero  and  of  the  Sulado,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  central  uplands 
and  stretches  fur  into  the  southern  deserts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled 
regions  of  Argentina,  although,  abounding  in  mineral  resources,  and  very  fertile 
in  all  its  irrigable  districts.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  lying  between  Cordoba 
and  Mendoza,  and  is  consequently  intersected  by  the  main  highway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

But  of  all  the  Argentine  populations  those  of  San  Luis  have  suffered  moat 
from  the  border  warfare.  For  over  250  years,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  city  of  San  Luis  was  the 
advanced  post  of  the  Spaniards  and  Argentines  against  the  Pampas  Indians  ;  and 
with  such  enemies  the  struggle  was  incessant.  More  than  once  the  Indian  horse- 
men even  advanced  beyond  San  Luis,  extending  their  incursions  into  the  settled 
districts,  either  as  conquerors,  or  as  allies  of  one  or  other  of  the  Argentine  factions. 
Of  all  the  Hispano-American  peoples  none  have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  these 
fratricidal  conflicts,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  country  have  been  more  than 
decimated.  Hence,  even  still  the  proportion  of  women  is  greatly  in  excess  -.1  the 
men,  despite  the  stream  of  immigration,  in  which  the  males  always  outnumber  the 
females. 


City  OF  San  Luis — Villa  Mercedes. 

Built  in  1597  by  Martin  de  Loyola,  nephew  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  San  Luis  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Punta  de  hs  Venados, 
from  the  bluff  on  which  were  erected  the  first  houses ;  hence  the  appellation  of 
Puntanos,  given  to  the  inhabitants.  The  city  stands  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Punta,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surround- 
ing plains  and  mountains,  limited  westwards  by  the  snowy  crests  dominated  by 
Tupungato  and  the  Cerro  de  Plata.     A  reservoir  containing  420  million  cubic 
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foet  feeds  the  irrigation  I'ills  which  ramify  over  the  neighbouring  vineyarda  and 
orchards.  But  the  gold  washings,  carried  on  in  the  highest  gorges  of  the 
mountain  near  the  Toniolasta  peak,  no  longer  yield  adequate  returns. 

Vi//ti  Mercedes,  founded  in  180G  under  the  name  of  Fuerfe  Consfifucional,  has 
unexpectedly  risen  to  importance,  thanks  to  its  position  on  a  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  Rio  Quinto  on  the  route  of  the  inter-oceanic  railway  at  the  point  where 
it  turns  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  on  the  south.  Villa  Mercedes  thus  occupies  an 
advjintageous  position  as  the  converging  point  of  the  future  trunk  lines  from 
(Jordoba,  Rosurio,  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blauca,  and  Mendoza.  Founded  in  a 
district  lately  wrested  from  the  Pampas  Indians,  this  place  continues  to  thrive 
and  increase  in  population  at  the  expense  of  Achiras  and  San  Joh^  del  Morro, 
stations  which  lie  farther  north  on  the  old  highway  to  Chili.  Villa  Mercedes  is 
surrounded  bv  rich  lucerne  meadows. 


Towns  of  the  Province  of  Corik)ba. 

Rio  Ciiarto,  another  busy  station  of  the  Argentine  railway  system,  lies,  as 
indicated  by  its  name,  on  the  "  Fourth  "  of  the  rivers  descending  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordoba  mountains.  It  lies  within  the  province  of  Cordoba, 
and,  like  San  Luis,  it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  the  Pampeuiis  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  the  settled  districts  of  Argentina.  It  was  often  besieged,  the  women 
and  children  taking  refuge  in  the  churches,  while  the  men  fought  in  the  streets. 
Since  the  return  of  peace  its  agricultural  resources  have  been  developed  by  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  at  present  Rio  Cuarto  is  the  second  city  in 
the  province. 

Another  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  district  is  afforded  by  the  twin  towns 
of  Villa  Maria  and  Villa  Ntiera,  the  former  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Tercero,  whic     s  here  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge. 

Frayle  Miierto,  the  first  agricultural  colony  in  this  district,  was  founded  by 
English  settlers  in  1868  ;  but  it  never  prospered,  and  the  colonists  dispersed. 
Since  then  peasants  of  other  nationalities  have  arrived  in  large  numbers^  and  the 
country  about  Bell-ville,  as  Frayle  Muerto  is  now  called,  has  been  brought  largely 
under  cultivation,  yielding  rich  crops  of  lucerne  and  wheat. 

This  place  is  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-fated  Henley  colony. 
Some  years  ago  there  arrived  from  England  "a  strange  crew  of  young  English 
gentlemen,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  cuttle-farming.  If  energy  and  skill  in 
cuna-drinking  and  horse- racing  are  the  sole  requisites  for  a  cattle- farmer,  then 
none  could  be  better  than  these.  These  young  men,  unsteady,  fresh  from  school 
and  college  and  regiment,  w^ithout  practical  knowledge  of  anything,  arrived  at 
Rosario  in  a  batch,  and  considerably  astonished  the  natives  by  their  manners  and 
customs.  The  Ilenleyites  carae  down  on  the  land  in  the  fashion  of  a  hostile 
army.  They  had  a  uniform  of  which  a  plumed  helmet  was  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous article ;  each  was  provided  with  a  regulation  rifle,  revolver,  and  sabre, 
besides  an  arsenal  of  wonderful  weapons  he  took  on  his  own  account  in  addition. 
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They  were  encamped  for  some  time  in  a  village  of  wooden  huts,  while  lands  were 
being  apportioned  out  to  them ;  and  here  they  soon  showed  what  manner  of 
colonists  they  were  going  to  be.  Drinking,  gambling,  and  horse-racing  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  capital  they  had  brought  with  them  took  unto  itself 
wings ;  for  let  the  gringo  (European),  however  knowing  in  his  own  land,  skin 
his  eyes  ere  ho  match  himself  on  the  turf  with  tho  simple  gaucho  of  the  pampas. 

Fig.    174.— COBBOBA. 
Boole  1  :  SUO.OOO. 
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"  So  things  went  on,  and  the  natives  smiled  at  the  ways  of  the  locos  Inglcsea 
f'mad  Englishmen'),  won  their  money,  acquired  their  mortgaged  lands,  while 
the  colonists  diminished  woefully  in  number.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  ultimately 
were  driven  to  take  any  menial  work  they  could  get ;  some  died  of  delirium 
tremens,  others  self-despatched  with  their  own  revolvers :  the  remainder  settled 
down,  after  the  first  wild  burst  was  over,  with  diminished  means  to  the  business 
they  had  come  over  to  undertuke.     The  prosperous  little  town  of  Frayle  Muerto 
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has  been  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  spoils  that  have  been  wrung  from  the 
ill-fated  Englishmen  by  publicans  and  usurers."  * 


City  of  Cordoha. 

Cordoba,  capital  of  the  province  and  second  largest  city  of  the  Republic  west  of 
the  Biu  Parana,  is  one  of  the  old  settlements  in  South  America,  having  been 
founded  by  Cabrera  in  1573,  seven  years  before  Buenos  Ayres.  Standing  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Primero  about  1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  it  occupies  the 
deepest  purt  of  a  valley  excavated  by  the  running  waters  between  high  lateral 
cliffs ;  to  the  west  is  seen  the  breach  through  which  the  waters  escape  between 
two  steep  escarpments. 

Headquarters  of  the  Jesuit  rule  for  a  period  of  two  centuries,  Cordoba  till 
recently  still  presented  the  dull  aspect  of  an  ecclesiastical  town.  But  since  1870, 
when  it  wns  brought  into  connection  with  the  Argentine  railway  system,  it  has 
again  become  a  busy  centre  of  trade  and  industry,  as  well  as  the  rival  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  intellectual  progress.  The  university,  which  had  been  established  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  and  which,  possessing  neither  books,  instru- 
ments, collections,  nor  professors,  had  hitherto  taught  little  beyond  "  Church 
Latin  "  and  scholastic  philosophy,  was  re-constituted  in  1870  on  a  liberal  basis, 
and  since  then  serious  studies  have  been  introduced  by  a  staff  of  learned  teachers, 
for  the  most  part  German  naturalists. 

An  astronomic  observatory,  founded  at  the  same  time,  holds  an  honorable  posi- 
tion amongst  similar  institutions,  and  has  already  done  work  of  primary  impor- 
tance by  the  publication  of  a  chart  of  the  southern  heavens.  Cordoba  also  possesses 
a  meteorological  institute,  an  academy  of  science,  and  various  other  learned  institu- 
tions. The  atlas  bearing  the  name  of  Scelstrang  is  in  course  of  preparation  at  the 
geographical  bureau. 

Formerly  Cordoba  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  torrents  overflowing 
their  banks.  A  lateral  branch  of  the  Rio  Primero,  issuing  from  a  gorge  nearly 
always  dry,  sent  down  at  times  sudden  avalanches  of  mud  and  slush.  A  murallon 
or  dam  construoted  in  1671  still  holds  back  the  storm  waters,  and  a  similar  work 
on  a  colossal  scale  was  recently  undertaken  to  embank  the  Rio  Primero.  A  barrage 
erected  at  the  issue  from  the  mountains  near  San  Roque  arrested  the  flood  waters, 
and  regulated  the  discharge,  both  for  the  supply  of  the  city  and  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Above  this  dyke,  which  is  no  less  than  100  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
over  16  at  the  top,  and  344  feet  long,  a  navigable  lake  would  have  been  created 
with  a  depth  of  over  116  feet,  a  superficial  area  of  64  square  miles,  and  a  capacity 
of  over  9,000  million  cubic  feet.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  largest  artificial 
basin  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

But,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  elsewhere,  the  coiitractors  had  tried  to  eff'ect 
savings  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  mortar  for  cementing  these  cyclopic  walls,  and 

•  Kitight,  op.  eit;  p.  167. 
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dnngeroua  fissures  mudo  thoir  (ippcurunce  in  the  barrier.  Tlic  level  of  fho  lake  hud 
constHiuently  to  be  limited  to  70  foet,  which  corresponds  to  a  capacity  of  2,000 
million  cubic  feet,  a  quantity  still  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  at  least  100,000 
acres.  In  1800  a  single  downpour  of  six  hours'  duration  caused  three-fourths  of 
the  contents  of  the  reservoir  to  escape,  bursting  a  canal,  by  which  the  city  was 
laid  under  water,  and  several  hundred  houses  destroyed  ;  fortunately  most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  able  to  effect  a  timely  retreat. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  settlement  of  Piirblifo,  inhabited  by  Indian  half- 
breeds,  who  since  its  foundation  have  always  remained  under  the  direct  control  of 
Cordoba.  Farther  up  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  is  the  health  resort  of  Conquiii, 
frequented  during  the  fine  season  by  consumptive  and  other  patients.  A  railway, 
running  from  Cordoba  by  Sun  Koque  and  Cosquiu  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Primero,  and  descending  westwards  to  the  salinus  of  Rioja,  traverses  a  formerly 
productive  mineral  region,  which  now  yields  but  little  of  the  precious  metal. 
Hence  the  Cordoba  mint,  which  coined  the  gold  from  these  mountains,  has  long 
been  closed.  Sun  Pedro  and  Doloren,  the  chief  places  in  the  mining  district,  now 
depend  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  surrounding  plains. 


Towns  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayrks. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  Argentina, 
comprises  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Republic.  But  its  advan- 
tageous position  has  enabled  it  to  take  a  much  higher  rank  in  respect  of  wealth 
and  population.  In  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  even  in  its  climatic  conditions  it 
cannot  compare  with  many  other  provinces  ;  but  it  enjoys  the  primary  advantage 
of  easy  access  to  foreign  trade  and  immigration. 

But  not  satisfied  with  its  economic  preponderance,  Buenos  Ayres  has  long 
aspired  to  political  supremacy.  In  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  its  inhabitants 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  metropolis  as  the  centre  of  authority,  and  forth- 
with began  to  issue  orders  to  ^'ae  other  sections  of  the  colonial  empire.  Such 
was  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars  between  "  unionists "  and  "  federalists,"  which 
have  cost  torrents  of. blood,  and  which  for  a  time  even  divided  Argentina  into 
two  separate  States. 


City  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  city  to  which  its  founder,  Mendoza,  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santa  Maria 
de  Buenos  Ayres,  is  not  a  natural  "  puerto  "  (haven),  despite  its  name  and  despite 
the  term  Ptiertenos,  "  Harbour  Folk,"  applied  to  its  inhabitants.  On  the  long, 
low-lying  strand  of  the  estuary  there  are  no  deep  inlets  of  any  kind,  and  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  settlement  offered  to  the  first  arrivals  nothing  but  a  rocky  hard,  or 
landing-place  for  the  boats  of  the  vessels  which  had  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the 
ofiing. 
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Even  at  present,  despite  tlie  ortificiul  port,  ba^inn,  breakwaters,  and  other 
recently  completc'd  harbour  works,  Buenos  Ayres  is  Bcarcely  distinguished  from 
the  uniform  contour  line  uf  the  horiz'>ii  ;  mawts,  funnels,  tower.'*,  uU  appear,  seen 
from  the  estuary,  as  if  rising  above  a  floating  island.  Without  hills,  or  any 
broken  ground  rising  more  than  60  feet  above  the  surface,  Buenos  Ayres  can 
present  no  imposing  or  conspicuous  object  to  visitors  arriving  frocn  any  point  of 
the  compass.  The  streets,  laid  oitt  in  the  monotonous  chessboard  fashion  of  so 
many  American  cities,  stretch  away  in  interminable  straight  lines,  unbroken  by 
any  natural  obstacle  causing  a  change  of  direction.  Towards  the  south  alone  the 
regularity  of  the  geometrical  plan  is  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  scarps  of  a 
terrace,  which  fall  abruptly  towards  the  Riachuelo,  the  "  Brook,"  as  the  neighbour- 
ing rivulet  is  called.  A  little  variety  in  the  quadrilateral  blocks  of  houses  has  also 
been  introduced  by  the  railway  lines  and  stations,  and  some  other  structures. 

Although  its  site  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  chosen  for  a  Spanish  settlement, 
Buenos  Ayres  is  not  the  oHest  city  in  the  Republic.  In  1535,  that  is,  eight  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Espiritu  Santo,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Carcarana,  Diego  de  Mendoza  penetrated  into  the  Riachuelo,  and  erected  a  few 
huts  on  the  terrace  dominating  this  streamlet.  But  being  unable  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Querandi  Indians,  he  soon  found  himself  blocked 
with  his  soldiers  and  settlers  in  his  narrow  camping-ground.  Assaults  and  conflicts 
followed  with  varying  success;  but  the  little  colony  failing  to  shake  off  the 
enemy,  Alvar  Nunez  broke  up  the  settlement  in  1542,  when  the  district  was 
restored  to  the  Indians. 

Repulsed  in  this  direction,  the  Spaniards  turned  their  arms  in  the  direction 
of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  where  the  natives  had  submitted  without 
much  show  of  resistance.  But  the  progress  of  the  whites  in  the  interior 
rendered  all  the  more  indispensable  the  foundation  of  a  trading  place  on  the 
shores  of  the  estuary.  It  seemed  rash  to  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  warlike  Charruas  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  hence  it  was  decided  to  recover 
the  position  abandoned  on  the  Riachuelo.  In  1580  Juan  de  Garay,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  soldiers  and  a  troop  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  resumed  possession  of  the  terrace 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Querandi  natives  had  at  the  time  withdrawn  from  the 
district,  and  the  leaders  ut  once  set  ab^ut  distributing  the  land. 

The  establishment  of  a  commercia'  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  vast  fluvial 
basin  of  La  Plata  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  old  trade  routes. 
The  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  traflBc  with 
the  New  World  by  the  New  Grenada  and  Peruvian  routes,  exacted  from  the 
Government  the  monstrous  condition  that  European  goods  destined  for  La  Plata 
should  be  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Peru  and  the  Upper  Paraguay. 

Nevertheless,  Buenos  Ayres  managed  to  secure  a  few  concessions,  while  the 
contraband  trade  was  rapidly  developed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese 
colony  at  Sacramento  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary.  But  the  place  developed 
very  slowly,  and  in  1744,  over  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  foundation,  the 
population  still  fell  short  of  20,000.     It  continued  to  languish  till  the  year  1776^ 
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when  thf  Platean  territories  wore  severed  from  the  political  and  commercial 
supremacy  of  Peru,  and  constituted  a  separate  vieeroyalty  in  direct  di>[)ondence 
on  the  home  Oovomment.  By  tbe  close  of  the  eighteentli  century  Muenos  Ayres 
was  already  a  large  city  with  50,fM)()  inhabituntH,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
surrounding  district. 

Although  wars  and  civil  strife  were  ushered  in  with  tho  period  of  political 
indnpendenco,  lluenos  Ayres  never  ceased  to  develop,  and  since  ]<]uropoan 
immigration  has  assumed  tho  character  nf  an  exodus,  the  capital  of  La  Plata, 
till  recently  inferior  to  sevorul  other  places  in  South  America  and  to  tho  two 
chief  cities  of  Australia,  now  ranks  as  the  largest  centre  of  population  in  the 
whole  of  the  southern  bemispbore.*  At  times  local  revolutions,  epidemics,  and 
flnaucial  crises  have  oec.i8i(med  a  temporary  fulling  off;  but  tbe  normal  yearly 
increase  by  the  excess  of  births  over  the  mortality  ranges  from  10,000  to 
14,01)0,  and  to  this  must  be  added  a  share  of  the  general  immigration,  estimated 
at  about  ono-fiftb  of  all  tbe  passengers  landed. 

The  city,  covering  a  very  large  area  in  proportion  to  its  population,  extends 
for  a  space  of  about  ten  miles  along  the  river,  from  Bdgrano  to  linrmem,  and  for 
about  the  same  distance  from  tbe  estuary  towards  the  inland  plains.  North  west- 
wisrds  a  long  suburb  stretches  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Parano ;  westwards 
several  quarters  are  advancing  towards  San  JonS  de  Florcs  ;  in  the  south  con  • 
tinuous  lines  of  bouses  reach  all  tbe  way  to  La  Boca  and  Barracas  on  the  b.-,nks 
of  tbe  Riacbuelo,  and  tbe  whole  municipality  comprises  a  space  of  abf.'ut  70 
square  miles ;  but  tbe  ground  actually  covered  b^  structures  is  not  more  than  18 
square  miles,  or  about  half  the  extent  of  Paris.  Since  1870  Buenos  Ayres,  like 
Rio,  Monte  Video,  and  all  tbe  other  large  South-American  cities,  has  been  amply 
supplied  with  tramways,  which  do  a  relatively  larger  business  than  those  of 
European  towns.  Six  local  railways  also  radiate  from  tbe  quays  to  several  urban 
stations. 

Before  tbe  creation  of  colossal  fortunes  by  trade  and  speculation,  all  tbe 
streets  and  all  tbe  houses  were  very  much  alike.  As  regulated  in  colonial  times 
by  a  formal  enactment  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Indies,  the  streets  had  an  average 
width  of  10  fares  (45  feet),  and  formed  manzanas,  or  blocks,  430  feet  on  all  sides, 
with  footpaths  about  three  or  four  feet  wide  along  b  .h  sides  of  the  road- 
way. Tbe  normal  type  of  dwelling,  modelled  on  those  ' :  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
presents  to  tbe  street  an  apartment  with  two  windows,  and  a  railed  vestibule 
giving  a  view  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  a  patio,  or  inner  court,  surrounded  by 
chambers. 

Formerly  tbe  houses  had  only  one  storey,  or  often  merely  a  ground-floor. 
But  the  increasing  value  of  tbe  land,  about  tbe  same  in  tbe  central  quarters  as 
that  of  European  capitals,  has  induced  the  ground  landlords  to  build  upwards,  as 
the  busy  quarters — in  tbe  east  near  tbe  harbour,  in  the  north  near  tbe  Palermo 
park  and  tbe  fashionable  Belgrano  district — are  being  gradually  reconstructed 

•  Population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  July  31,  1893  :  669,122. 
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with  loftior  and  more  sumptuous  houses,  no  longer  nxHlelled  on  the  old  Andalusian 
type. 

But  since  Ilucnofl  Ayres  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ;  atraotorfc  and 
builders,  it  hus  heffuii  fo  ussuino  more  and  more  the  comi)Ofi.t  u>A  ccmmonplucd 
aspect  of  most  other  modern  capitals.  E.xci'pt  hriok  und  sa'  '  lit  soil  of  the 
district  yields  none  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  und  embellish- 
ment of  its  buildiiifjs.  Tiio  bunks  vie  with  eiieh  other  in  the  display  of  imported 
marbles  and  metals,  and  the  two  iOuglish  banks  are  really  tine  slriictures,  which 
would  bo  an  ornament  to  any  cily.  Qranito  and  mica  schists  come  from  the 
island  of  Murtin  Garcia ;  the  marbles  from  Italy ;  the  flagstones  of  the  sido-path* 
and  courts  are  brought  by  English  vessels;  the  lime  is  prepared  on  the  bunks  of 
Uruguay  und  Pai-unu  rivers;  the  ordinary  timber  is  felled  in  Norway  and  (/unada> 
while  lira/il  and  I'arugiiay  forward  the  coatly  cabinet  woods,  and  France  most  of 
the  furniture,  bron/es  und  mirrors. 

The  chief  monuments  are  concentrated  near  the  shore  ou  the  spot  where 
Juan  de  Oaray  erected  his  first  humble  habitations.  The  Cam  Itomda,  now  the 
Government  palace,  near  the  custom  house,  was  the  old  viceregal  fort,  often 
restored  and  entirely  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Close 
by  the  Muyo  or  Victoria  Square  is  lined  by  the  palace  of  Congress,  the  Town 
Hall,  Exchunge,  Colon  Theatre  and  the  Cathedral,  with  its  ambitious  peristyle 
of  Corinthian  columns.  At  this  central  quarter  begins  the  still  unfinished 
Boulevard  de  Mayo,  a  spacious  thoroughfare  which  is  to  intersect  the  Callao 
Boulevard  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Near  the  Maj'o  Square  is  also  situated  the 
great  terminal  station,  whence  radiate  most  of  the  Hues  of  the  Argentine  railway 
system. 

All  nationalities  have  their  representatives  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  great 
"  crucible "  in  which  the  Argentine  nation  is  being  ground  and  amalgamated. 
In  this  Babel  of  races  and  languages  the  natives  are  not  even  in  a  majority,  and 
in  1892  they  constituted  no  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  citizens.  At  that  time 
the  Italians  were  twice  as  numerous,  and  in  some  quarters  little  is  heard  except 
the  Genoese,  Neapolitan,  or  other  Italian  dialects. 

BuenoB  Ayres  cannot  be  called  a  healthy  city,  and  although  the  birth-rate 
exceeds  that  of  some  largo  European  capitals,  the  mortolity  is  also  very  high,  over 
24  per  thousand  in  1891.  The  new  drainage  system  had  not  been  begun  before 
the  two  great  epidemics  of  cholera  in  1867  and  yellow  fever  in  1871,  the  former 
of  which  carried  off  15,000,  the  latter  as  many  as  26,000  victims.  The  works, 
which  have  already  cost  £6,000,000,  are  still  far  from  complete,  four-fifths  of 
the  houses  not  having  yet  been  connected  with  the  main  sewer  16  miles  long, 
which  discharges  into  the  estuary  near  Qiiifmes,  east  of  the  city.  The  water 
supply  is  obtained  about  a  mile  above  Belgrano  from  »  part  of  the  estuary  which, 
though  quite  fresh,  is  charged  with  sediment.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  a  tunnel 
nearly  four  miles  long  to  the  reservoirs  of  La  Recoleta,  just  north  of  the  city. 
But  the  daily  supply,  about  15,000,000  gallons,  is  inadequate,  and  in  1893  as 
many  as  10,000  out  of  40,000  houses  were  still  without  water  from  this  source. 
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There  are  also  numerous  artesian  wells,  some  sunk  in  ISfiO  to  depths  of  800  or 
900  feet ;  but  the  water  is  too  brackish  to  be  of  any  use  for  doni  stic  purposes. 
Since  then  the  freshwater  has  been  tapped  which  communicates  with  the  Rio 
Parana  at  depths  of  from  84  to  100  feet  below  the  surface.  In  1884  as  many  as 
150  of  these  wells  had  already  been  opened,  the  most  copious  yielding  over 
1,400  cubic  feet  per  hour.  These  underground  reservoirs  seem  to  be  inex- 
haustible. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  shipping  in  a  s(5aport  concentrating 
in  itself  three- fourths  of  all  the  trade  of  the  Republic,  more  than  one  attempt  has 
been  znade  to  improve  the  approaches  and  create  a  good  artificial  harbour.  At 
first  the  mouth  of  the  Riachuelo,  where  Mendoza  had  moorod-  his  caravals,  was 
embanked,  and  the  entrance  dredged  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  drawing 
16  feet;  the  dredging  is  still  in  progress,  and  will  ultimately  attain  a  depth  of 
18  or  20  feet. 

Another  project,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  begun  in  1887,  consists  in  construct- 
ing along  the  whole  frontage  of  the  city  four  basins  23  feet  deep  protected  by 
a  granite  breakwater,  and  provided  with  warehouses,  cranes,  and  railways.  When 
fully  carried  out,  this  scheme,  which  has  already  cost  nearly  £8,000,000,  will 
give  to  Buenos  Ayres  a  harbour  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  Monte  Video. 
Instead  of  anchoring  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary  16  miles  from  the  city,  most 
of  the  large  vessels  already  avail  themselves  of  three  of  the  basins  completed  in 
1893,  or  of  La  Boca,  "the  mouth,"  as  the  port  of  Riachuelo  is  called.  In 
the  last  century,  the  channel  not  having  yet  been  buoyed,  vessels  sailed  on 
the  estuary  only  during  the  day,  preceded  by  two  pilot  boats  taking  the 
soundings,  quaintly  compared  by  Muratori  to  hounds  on  the  scent  ahead  of  the 
sportsman. 

The  imports  not  only  comprise  manufactured  wares  and  other  goods  requii-ed 
for  the  local  demand  and  for  the  interior,  but  also  the  plant  and  raw  materials 
for  distilleries,  flour  mills,  foundries,  tanneries,  and  other  industries  bolstered  up 
by  prohibitive  tariffs  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  In  exchange  are  forwarded 
wools,  provisions,  cheese,  maize,  and  other  produce. 

Although  well  supplied  with  theatres,  music  hall?,  and  such-like  resorts  of 
pleasure,  Buenos  Ayres,  apart  from  a  few  little  gardens  and  some  promenades 
planted  with  trees,  has  only  one  park,  the  Palermo,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
estuary  near  the  fashionable  quarters  on  the  road  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
Belgrano,  San  hidro,  San  Fernando,  and  Las  Conchas.  This  magnificent  public 
garden,  traversed  by  a  superb  avenue  of  palms,  possesses  some  fine  botanical  and 
zoological  collections.  i. 

The  University,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  College,  contains 
the  National  Library  of  60,000  volumes,  and  the  Museum  founded  in  1823  by 
Rivadavia,  and  for  many  years  administered  by  the  naturalist,  Hermann  Bur- 
meister.  This  museum  possesses  a  most  valuable  paleontological  collection,  and 
amongst  other  remarkable  objects  a  meteorite  which  fell  in  the  province  of  Entre- 
RioB  in  1880,  and  which  contains  carbon  substances. 
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The  City  of  La  Plata. 

La  Plata,  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  owes  its  origin,  not  to 
individual  enterprise,  but  to  administrative  exigencies.  The  municipality  of 
Buenos  Ayres  having  been  "  federalised  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  Government  had  to  be  transferred  to  some  place  beyond  the  municipal 
limits.  Some  already  existing  town  might  have  been  chosen  ;  but  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  start  fresh  with  a  "  ready-made  "  city  on  the  open  pampas,  provided 
from  the  first  with  all  the  comforts,  sanitary  requirements,  and  refinements  of 
modern  culture. 

Fortunately,  an  excellent  site  was  selected  in  a  healthy  district  near  the 
ensenada  (inlet)  of  Btirragan,  the  best  haven  on  the  whole  coast.  The  Spaniards 
had  frequented  the  roadstead  for  two  centuries,  and  on  several  occasions  harbour 
works  were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  shipping.  Within  the  new 
municipal  district,  comprising  an  area  of  60  square  miles,  there  already  existed 
two  little  towns,  Tolosa,  with  extensive  railway  works,  and  Ensenada,  on  the 
Bfvragan  inlet,  with  a  collective  population  of  8,000. 

La  Plata,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  municipality,  made  rapid 
progress  at  first.  Within  eighteen  months  of  its  foundation  in  1882,  the  chief 
provincial  administrations  were  already  established  in  palaces  resplendent  with 
gildings,  marbles  and  cabinet-work.  The  census,  taken  every  year,  indicated  an 
extraordinary  increase,  sometimes  exceeding  a  ihousand  a  month. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  After  the  official  buildings  were  com- 
pleted, when  the  contractors,  builders,  and  gangs  of  workmen  had  to  be  dis- 
charged, a  financial  crisis  added  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
works,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  co-existence  of  two  large  administrative 
centres  30  miles  apart  was  too  great  a  burden  for  the  economic  condition  of 
Argentina.  The  principals,  bound  to  reside  near  their  respective  bureaus, 
regretted  the  attractions  of  the  neighbouring  capital,  with  its  theatres,  its  places 
of  amusement,  its  restless  political  and  social  life,  its  varied  pursuits,  busy  streets 
and  noisy  traffic. 

Nevertheless,  the  duKnese  of  La  Plata  cannot  fail  soon  to  be  relieved  by  the 
growth  of  local  industries,  and  meantime  this  city  has  acquired  some  importance 
as  a  scholastic  centre.  The  chief  buildings  dedicated  to  science  and  instruction 
have  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  shady  park  or  in  the  vicinity.  Such  are 
the  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Schools,  the  Observatory,  well  furnished  with 
excellent  instruments,  and  especially  the  Museum,  founded  in  1884  by  the 
explorer  and  naturalist,  Francisco  Moreno,  and  enriched  with  his  valuable  collec- 
tions and  library.  Since  then  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  bnnd  of  explorers  has 
added  greatly  to  its  treasures.  The  whole  series  of  geological  formations,  the 
stratified  layers  abounding  in  fossils,  the  burial-grounds  of  hundreds  of  extinct 
tribes,  have  furnished  a  surprising  quantity  of  rare  objects,  all  methodically 
classified,  which  in  certain  branches  of  paleontology  and  archeoology  give  the 
La  Plata  Museum    the   foremost   place  amongst  such   institutions.       The  very 
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ground  on  which  the  city  stands  has  yielded  skeletons,  chipped  stones,  worked 
bones,  and  other  human  remains. 


Ensenada— Taxdil — Bahia  Blanca. 

The  port  of  La  Plata,  the  ancient  Emenada,  5  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
capital,  has  realised  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  its  principal  basin,  3,670  feet 
long  and  160  feet  wide,  is  20  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  is  accessible  at  flow  to 
the  largest  vessels.  But  the  merchandise  here  landed  is  destined  almost  entirely 
for  Buenos  Ayres.      The  chief  drawback  to  the  port  and  neighbouring  city  is 

Fig.  176.— La  Plata  Mxtseuh. 


caused  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  drainage  system,  which  has  its  outlet  near  Quilmes, 
and  which  threatens  eventually  to  choke  the  harbour  with  its  pestiferous  deposits. 
Nevertheless  as  a  seaport,  Ensenada  has  a  double  advantage  over  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  is  reached  by  a  buoyed  channel  rather  under  four  miles  instead  of  nine  miles 
in  length ;  wharfage  dues  are  also  much  lower,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  government  has  expropriated  all  the  foreshore  for  the  harbour,  quays, 
docks,  and  wharfs.  But  in  wet  weather  the  place  presents  a  dismal  appearance, 
all  the  thoroughfares  being  transformed  to  almost  impassable  quagmires. 

East  of  La  Plata  there  are  no  towns  properly  so-called  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  estuary.  Magdalena,  the  most  important  place  in  the  district,  lies  3  miles 
inland,  but  possesses  a  few  saladoros  at  the  port  of  Aialaya  on  the  coast.  Pleasure- 
seekers  and  invalids  from  Buenos  Ayres  resort  in  the  season  to  the  favourite 
watering-place  of  Mar  del  Plata,  which  lies  near  Cape  Corrientes,  260  miles  by 
rail  from  the  capital.      Other  waturiug-places  are  springing  up  farther  north 
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near  Mar  Chiquita,  a'„d  on  the  south  coast  near  Necochca  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
I:  _equen. 

The  railway  connecting  Mar  del  Plata  with  Buenos  Ay  res  passes  Chascomtts, 
"  Lake  Town,"  so  named  from  the  surrounding  lagoons,  beyond  which  follow  the 
stations  of  Dolores  and  Maipu,  with  a  branch  at  this  place  running  to  the 
picturesque  town  of  Tandil  (650  feet),  at  the  issue  of  a  broad  gap  in  the  range 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Corrientes.      This  pass  of  Tandil  was  the 

Fig.  176. — Mount  Tandh.  at  Cape  Coeeibnteb. 
Scale  1 :  8,000,000. 
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gateway  through   which  the  predatory  Indians  penetrated  into  the   plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres.     Hence,  in  1822,  a  fort  was  erected  at  this  strategical  point. 

Some  miles  from  Tandil  is  seen  the  famous  piedra  movediza,  or  "  logging  rock/* 
an  erratic  boulder  weighing  270  tons,  poised  at  a  single  point  of  its  broad  base 
on  a  steep  granite  cliff.  Although  it  sways  in  the  wind,  according  to  a  local 
tradition  a  team  of  thirty  oxen  failed  to  upset  it.  This  block  was  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  is  still  regarded  with  awe  by  the  Gauchos.  On 
January  1st,  1873,  a  band  of  about  100  natives  made  it  their  trysting-place  on  an 
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Tandil 


expedition  against  tha  Europeans  of  whom  some  forty  were  massacred, 
supplies  Buenos  Ayres  with  marbles  and  other  building  materials. 

Farther  north  the  town  of  Azul,  formerly  Calu/u,  both  terms  meaning  "blue," 
lies  midway  on  the  line  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  £a/iia  Blanca  ;  in  respect  of 
trade  and  population,  Azul  is  at  present  the  chief  place  in  this  inland  region. 
The  whole  of  the  pampas  from  the  Plate  estuary  to  Bahia  Blanca  Las  already  been 
divided  into  allotments  separated  by  wire  fences.  Everywhere  the  land  has  its 
owner  ;  yet  outside  the  towns  few  people  are  met,  and  little  seen  except  the  flocks 
and  their  shepherds.     Nevertheless  Azul  and  its  western  neighbour  Olavarria  are 


Fig.  177.— Eebatio  Bouidees  of  Tandil. 
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surrounded  by  settlements  cultivat«i  by  p^r.otiuts  of  all  nationalities,  but  especially 
Danes  and  Russian  Mennonites. 

The  districts  of  the  province  west  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parana  and  about  the  inter-oceanic  railway,  are  the  most  thickly  peopled  of 
all  the  pampas  res'ions.     Several  thriving  places  follow  along  thr  lines  of  railway, 
amongst  others  Lobos,   Veiiite  y  Cinco  de  Mayo,  Mercedes,   Chkilcoif,   Chacabuoo, 
Junin,  Pergamino  and  Arrecifea.     Here  were  first  discovered,  in  1766,  the  remains 
of  the  great  pre-historio  animals  of  Argentina.      A  megatherium  forwarded  to 
Madrid  enabled  CiiT'er,  from  its  description  alone,  to  classify  this  gigantic  species 
in  the  aaimal  seile)}.  .   /,.   .  ..._,_  a„-:.    .  .-;:  ....      ..  .■' 
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Southwards  follows  Trenque  Lauquen,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
strategical  posts  on  the  Indian  frontier.  South  of  this  place  and  of  the  chain  of 
forts  connecting  it  with  the  natural  "  moat "  formed  by  the  Ouamini  lakes,  settlors 
are  still  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  region  of  hills  and  lagoons,  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Patagonian  rivers. 


Bahia  Blanca — Carmen  de  Patagones. 

Groups  of  population  become  more  numerous  in  the  direction  of  Bahia  Blanca, 
a  place  which  seems  destined  for  a  great  future.     In  1828  a  fort  was  first  erected. 

Fig.  178.— Chains  of  Lakes  and  Foets. 
Scale  1 ;  1,400,000. 
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not  on  the  sandy  bay,  but  itime  6  miles  o&  near  the  morass  where  the  Rio  de 
Nuposta  runs  out.  The  firat  jottlers,  three  Swiss,  arrived  in  1863;  and  they  were 
soon  followed  by  immigrants  of  all  nationalities.  But  before  1882  no  European 
steamer  had  touched  at  the  port,  and  at  that  time  the  sailing  vessels  engaged  in 
the  local  traffic  represented  a  yearly  burden  of  not  more  than  6,000  tons. 

Bahia  Blanca,  that  is,  "  White  Bay,"  enjoys  exceptional  advantages.  The 
harbour,  lying  about  4  miles  from  the  town,  is  perfectly  sheltered  by  a  chain  of 
islets,  and  even  at  low  water  has  a  depth  of  33  feet,  and  of  16  feet  close  up  to 
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the  landing  stage.  Surrounded  hy  vineyards,  which  yield  the  much  esteemed 
Chocoli  wine,  Bahia  Blanca  enjoys  a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  West  Europe, 
and  corresponds  in  lati'^^ude  to  that  part  of  Chili  between  Conccpcion  and 
Valdivia,  where  the  plants  of  the  temperate  zone  thrive  best.  It  is  connected 
with  Buenos  Ayres  by  two  railways  and  a  weekly  service  of  steamers.  It  also 
trades  directly  with  the  European  seaports,  and  holds  the  first  links  in  the  chain 
of  railways  by  which  this  seaboard  will  ultimately  be  connected  with  the  upland 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  with  the  Chilian  harbour  of  Valdivia. 

Bahia  Blanca  receives  its  supply  of  water  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  Rio 

Fig.  179.— Bahia  Blanoa. 
Scale  1 :  1,400,000. 
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Napoata,  and  from  two  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  district  between  the  town  and 
the  estuary  to  the  respective  depths  of  790  and  886  feet.     But  although  drinkable 
the  water  from  this  source  is  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  got  rid  of  by  more  closely  cementing  the  sides  of  the  welis. 

Extensive  swamps,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Cuatrero,  have  already  been 
drained  seawards  and  the  slush  replaced  by  the  pare  water  of  irrigation  canals. 
These  hitherto  unproductive  tracts  are  now  covered  with  gardens  and  fields. 

The  great  territorial  division,  which  takes  the  name  of  La  Pampa,  and  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Salado  as  far  as  Lake  Urre  Lafquen  north  of  the  Rio 
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Colorado,  has  niiliiii  Blanca  as  its  natural  outlet  aud  future  metropolis.  Oenrral 
Achn,  so-named  from  one  of  the  military  captains  of  Argcr.tinu,  is  its  present 
cnpitul.     The  district  is  studded  with  lagoons  and  laid  out  in  grazing-grounds. 

A  diligence,  which  crosses  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  fort  of  General  Paz, 
traverses  the  desert  between  Bahia  Bhinca  and  Carmen  de  Pafagoiies,  or  simply 
Patayonca,  which  was  founded  by  Viedma  in  177!),  and  which  was  long  the 
advanced  outpost  of  civilisation  in  the  inhospitable  solitudes  of  the  south.  Pata- 
gones  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro  21  miles  above  its  mouth, 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  plateau  escarpments  which  here  present  the  aspect  of 
clififs.  A  fort  erected  above  the  town  served  till  recently  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
alarm  for  the  few  squatters  who  had  ventured  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tehuel-che  Indians. 

In  the  early  days  of  independence,  during  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, three  vessels  manned  by  imperialists  made  their  appearance  at  the  bar  of 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  men  landed  to  seize  the  fort,  while  the  vessels  attempted 
to  ascend  the  stream.  But  one  was  stranded  on  an  island  at  the  entrance,  another 
ran  aground  half-way  up,  and  when  the  third  came  in  view  of  the  fort  they  found 
that  their  500  comrades  had  surrendered,  overcome  by  thirst  aud  half  dead  with 
fright  at  a  drove  of  about  a  thousand  savage  horses  driven  against  them  by  the  70 
defenders  of  Carmen.  Thereupon  the  remaining  vessel  also  struck  her  colours, 
and  was  immediately  broken  up  by  the  riverside  people. 

Since  then  the  inhabitants  have  brought  the  surrounding  district  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  surviving  Tehuel-che  Indians,  having  made  their  submission,  have 
settled  down  near  Viedma  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Steamers  from  Buenos 
Ayres  touch  regularly  at  the  station  of  Carmen,  despite  its  dangerous  approaches. 

Fortunately  the  much  more  convenient  harbour  of  San  Blat,  surveyed  by  a 
hydrographic  commission  in  1883,  lies  not  far  off,  about  midway  between  the 
Colorado  and  Negro  estuaries.  Should  the  country  ever  get  thickly  peopled,  San 
Bias  will  become  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  both  valleys.  The  buoyed 
channel  giving  access  to  the  port  has  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  ebb,  and  from  28  to 
36  at  flow.  Viedma,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  Carmen,  is  quite  as 
large  and  a  pleasanter  place  of  residence  than  its  neighbour.  It  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Argentine  Government  as  capital  of  the  Rio  Negro  territory.  Between 
the  two  settlements  the  rapid  and  dangerous  river  has  a  breadth  of  about  820 
feet.  C; 
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Towns  of  Patagonia — Hucal — Junin  de  los  Andes. 

The  territory  of  Neuquen,  which  is  separated  from  the  province  of  Mendoza 
by  the  Upper  Colorado,  and  in  which  the  Rio  Negro  receives  nearly  all  its 
affluents,  can  scarcely  be  settled  except  from  the  Chilian  side  of  the  Cordilleras. 
On  the  Atlantic  slope  facing  the  stony  plains  the  communications  must  remain 
too  long  and  too  difficult,  at  least  until  good  roads  or  railways  are  constructed 
from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
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To  reach  tho  Noiujuon  district  from  Uuonos  Ayres  tho  tnivollcr  hin  first  to 
tiiko  tho  railwiiy  us  fur  as  Mfudo/ii  uiidor  tlio  inountuins,  and  then  tho  diligoiico 
to  Sun  Rufaid,  hcyoad  which  point  the  journey  has  to  be  continued  fo*  Honio  -iW) 
miles  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  over  hills  an«l  vuUeys,  across  torrents  and  ahnost 
trackless  forests.  Or  he  may  take  uu  alternative  route  by  starting  from  tho 
stution  of  Hmal,  a  sottlcment  in  the  wilderness  communicating  by  rail  with  Haliiu 
lUunca.  Ueyond  Hucul  tho  truck  crosses  the  solitudes  to  the  Rio  Xogro,  which 
may  then  be  followed  to  tho  region  of  its  heud-streuniH. 

A  few  military  posts  foujided  in  the  Upper  Neuciuen  basin  hi\e  Bcrved  us  so 
munv  little  centres  of  colonisation,  uiul  a  number  of  stockbreeders  liave  establiHhcd 
themselves  in  tho  neighbourhood.  In  tho  Itio  Limuy  valloy  also  the  zone  of 
pastures  has  already  received  some  settlers,  and  here  vast  tracts  of  land  huvo  been 
conceded  to  the  officers  of  the  military  expedition,  by  which  this  region  was  first 
occupied  in  18(!5. 

Chos-Mafal,  administrative  capital  of  tho  territory,  forms  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ltubu  with  the  Neuquon,  where  tho  main  streuni 
begins  to  be  navigable  for  snn''  craft.  Norqiicn,  another  lirtlo  settlement  about 
18  miles  to  the  south-wesi  Is  on  the  bunks  of  the  llio  Agrio,  which  here 

escapes  from  a  breached  crater.  In  tho  immediate  vicinity  are  seen  the  Cojmhup 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  bubbling  up  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  and  at 
temperatures  varying  from  10  i*^  to  207'^  Fahr. 

Farther  south  Junin  de  los  Ancks,  the  Ilidiicn  Melku  of  the  Indians,  has  been 
founded  at  an  elevation  of  2,2<'}0  feet  in  the  Rio  Chemen  Huin  Valley  witliin  view 
of  the  magnificent  cypress  and  beech  forests,  which  have  already  been  attacked 
by  the  woodman.  The  lumber  is  floated  down  in  rafts  to  Carmen  de  I'atagones. 
Junin  has  the  advantage  of  lying  near  a  relatively  low  puss  over  the  great 
Cordillera  leading  directly  down  to  Valdivia,  chief  market  of  these  Andean 
settlements. 

The  whole  region  from  San  Rafael  to  the  Nahuel-Huapi  is  tho  "  Switzerland  of 
Argentina,"  a  land  of  majestic  mountains,  of  bright  Alpine  vegetation,  of  lin)pid 
running  waters.  Near  the  Lonquimay  volcano,  commanding  one  of  the  more 
frequented  passes  between  ihe  Neuquon  and  liiobio  Valleys,  a  geyser  of  blue 
water  is  ejected  to  a'  height  of  about  50  feet  from  an  extinct  crater  whose 
encircling  margin  is  now  covered  with  ice. 

Below  this  upland  basin  the  few  stations  on  the  Limny,  and  lower  down  on 
the  Rio  Negro  proper  to  the  neighbourhood  of  its  estuary,  are  all  of  military 
origin.  This  rainless  zone  has  naturally  failed  to  attract  free  settlers,  although 
Itoca,  below  the  Neuquen-Limay  conflue  ,  stands  on  an  alluvial  plain  extremely 
productive  wherever  capable  of  irrigatl./U.  But  the  canals  run  dry  in  summer, 
and  the  fields  are  often  ravaged  by  locusts.  A  small  steamer  ascends  the  river 
from  Carmen  to  Roca  during  the  floods,  from  July  to  February. 

Beyond  the  Rio  Negro  in  the  direction  of  the  south  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Chubut,  which  has  scarcely  any  white  settlers  except  near  the  estuary.  Since 
1888,  however,  a  few  English,   Chilian,  and    Argentine    cattle-breeders    have 
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oHtablishcd  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  Cc  vVado  Vullcy,  nrur 
which  are  soino  auriferous  deposits. 

Nkw  Wales. 

The  colony,  which  sends  out  its  pioneers  to  this  almost  uninhabited  though 

highly  fertile  region,  hus  been  founded  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  fluvial  basin 

close  to  the  Atlantic  const.     On  the  representations  of  a  fellow-countryman  who 

had  visited  I'tttagoniu,  1-32  Welsh  people  landed  in  1805  on  the  shores  of  the  vast 
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circular  basin  of  Golfo  Nuevo,  where  the  Port  3[adryn  pier  projects  into  the  bay. 
From  this  point  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chubut  by  an  overland  route 
across  the  wilderness,  and  forthwith  set  about  the  work  of  colonisation,  building 
cabins,  tilling  and  sowing  the  ground. 

But  all  were  either  quarrymen  or  coal-miners,  unaccustomed  to  field  operations. 
The  crops  were  wretched  in  this  arid  Patagonian  region  where  rain  seldom  falls, 
and  where  at  times  the  soil  remains  unrefreshed  by  a  single  shower  for  two  or 
three  years  together.  Fortunately  these  persevering  settlers  were  men  of  kindly 
feeling,  and  soon  made  friends  of  the  Tehuel-che  Indians,  who  supplied  them  with 
food,  such  as  game,  fish,  wild  berries  from  the  mountains  in  exchange  for  bread 
and  a  few  little  articles  of  English  manufacture. 
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Nevertheless  the  Welsh  colony  must  have  eventually  failed  had  it  not  occurred 
to  sonao  of  the  inexperienced  squatters  to  dam  up  the  current  of  the  Chubut 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  and  distribute  the  water  thrcugh  irrigation 
rills  over  the  land.  "  New  Wales  "  was  saved.  The  plain,  forming  a  long 
triangle  48  miles  east  and  west  with  a  mean  breadth  of  5  miles,  comprises  a 


Fig.  181. — Old  and  Modeum  Colonies  in  Pataoonia. 
Scale  1  :  16,000,000. 
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superficial  area  of  about  100,000  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  under  wheat,  tho 
concessions  varying  from  250  to  375  acres. 

The  soil,  consisting  in  great  measure  of  volcanic  ashes  watered  by  a  network 
of  irrigating  canals  with  a  total  length  of  230  miles,  yields  excellent  returns 
despite  the  ravages  of  wild  swans  and  duck.  The  crops  are  sevenfold  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  old  settlements  in  this  region,  and  after  supplying 
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the  local  demiind  from  l.COO  to  2,000  tons  of  corn  romaiu  for  oxportution  to 
Liverpool.  The  Chubut  wheat  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  very  best  in  South 
America.  A  railway  4(5  Tniles  long  runs  from  the  banks  of  the  liver  across  the 
sandy  plateau  to  I'ort  ]Madryn.  IJesidcs  tillage,  cattle  farming  is  successfully 
carried  on,  and  the  colony  already  owns  ;}(),00()  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

Consisting  originally  of  a  few  Welsh  starvelings,  the  colony  now  comprises 
over  ;{,()00  souls,  including  some  more  recent  English,  Italian,  and  Argentine 
settlers.  In  the  community  there  is  neither  a  single  pauper  nor  a  single  police- 
man, and  leisure  is  already  found  to  cultivate  the  arts,  and  to  keep  alive  the  study 
of  the  old  Welsh  language.  In  the  census  returns  mention  is  made  of  pianosi 
harps,  and  violins,  as  well  as  of  ploughs  and  harrows.  As  in  the  home  country, 
the  colonists  have  remained  faithful  to  their  religious  traditions ;  each  sect  has 
its  chapel,  and  all  are  zealous  observers  of  the  Sabbath. 

liairxoii,  capital  of  the  territory,  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Chubut,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge.  liut  the  position  is  inconvenient,  since  all  attempts 
have  been  given  up  to  utilise  the  estuary,  and  since  the  colony  is  connected 
by  rail  with  the  Golfo  Nucvo.  I'rclcw,  9  or  10  miles  higher  up,  forms  a 
depot  for  the  produce  of  Ilawson,  and  here  are  the  headquarters  of  the  co-opera- 
tive society  which  enables  t'le  settlers  to  procure  European  wares  almost  at  cost 
price. 

PiiEino  Deskalo — UsHUlA. 

Along  the  coast  as  far  as  Magellan  Strait  follow  a  few  camping  grounds,  sites 
of  future  towns.  Such  are  San  Julian,  Santa  Cruz,  humble  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory, Galkf/os,  and  C«bo  dc  las  Viryenes  with  its  auriferous  deposits.  Owing  to  its 
rigid  climate  and  thankless  soil,  the  colonists  have  abandoned  Puerto  Deseado, 
which,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  considerable  advantages  in  its  good  roadstead  and 
favourable  position  under  a  projecting  headland  midway  between  the  Chubut 
estuary  and  Magellan  Strait.  In  1686  Cavendish  had.  settled  some  English 
families  at  this  point,  and  in  1609  Great  Britain  sent  out  fresh  colonists,  making 
the  settlement  cupital  of  Patagonia,  which  had  been  proclaimed  a  British  possession. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Viedma  erected  a  fort  and  hoisted  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Puerto  Deseado,  which  the  Argentine  Republic  after  wards  utilised  as 
a  penal  settlement.  The  outlay  for  every  family  till  recently  maintained  on  this 
bleak  and  arid  coast  by  the  treasury  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  £15,000.  In 
181)0  a  solitary  French  family  still  lingered  on  the  spot, 

A  group  of  gold  hunters  have  established  themselves  in  Fuegia  on  the  shores 
of  San  Sebastian  Ba}'.  The  settlement  stands  at  a  point  giving  access  to  a  region 
of  pastures,  which  proves  to  be  considerably  more  productive  than  hud  been  com- 
monly supposed,  and  which  even  uflFords  facilities  for  tillage,  despite  the  burrow- 
ings  of  the  taco-tuco. 

Farther  south,  on  Beagle  Channel,  is  seen  the  little  group  of  houses  at  Usfiuia, 
another  territorial  capital  which,  according  to  the  last  census,  contained  76  inhabi- 
tants, "all  officials."      This  southernmost  settlement   on  the  surface  of   the  globe 
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is  also  one  of  the  dreariest,  a  place  of  winds,  and  ruins,  and  storms,  and  utter 
desolation. 

Statcn  IslttiKf,  a  rocky  ridge  3,000  feet  high,  lost  amid  the  storm-tossed  waters 
of  the  Adstrul  Sea,  had  been  granted  to  a  atock-brccder,  who  failed  to  profit  by  the 
concession.  The  only  inhabitants  are  the  men  in  ehurge  of  the  lighthouse,  which 
has  been  erected  on  Cape  San  Juan.     But  the  Argentine  Governnient  is  credited 


Fig.  182. — San  Sebastian  Hay. 
Scale  1  :  RlO.OOO 
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with  the  intention  of  transforming  Staten  Island  to  a  great  penal  settlement — a 
Flatean  Sakhalin. 


Material  and  Social  Condition  of  Argentina. 

Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  population  of  Argentina  has  steadily 
increased,  despite  the  revolutions  of  the  federalist  and  centralist  factions,  and 
despite  the  brigand  conflicts  honoured  by  the  name  of  "  civil  wars,"  which  have 
so  long  wasted  certain  provinces,  and  which   have  so  often  been  re  kindled  like 
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smouldering  embers.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  rule,  the  vast  region  now  form- 
ing the  Argentine  Republic  had  probably  not  more  than  400,000  inhabitants, 
whereas  the  first  census  taken  in  1857  returned  as  many  as  1 ,837,600,  exclusive 
of  about  100,000  Indians. 

Since  that  time  no  general  census  has  been  taken,  but  a  total  of  over  4,000,000 
may  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  local  statistics.  But  even  this  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory.  Doubtless  only  a  few  scattered 
groups  of  settlers  could  find  support  on  the  elevated  Andean  plateaux,  the 
Salinas  (salt  wastes)  of  the  central  provinces,  or  the  arid  stony  steppes  of  Patagonia. 

But  the  Parana-Uruguay  Mesopotamia,  the  Missions,  the  north-western  plains 
and  valleys,  the  Cordoba  uplands,  the  Pampas  grazing  grounds,  lastly,  the  upper 
valleys  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  constitute  a  domain  at  least 
400,000  square  miles  in  extent,  where  even  100,000,000  human  beings  would 
constitute  but  a  small  population,  regard  being  had  to  the  immense  resources  of 
the  land.  By  natural  increase  such  a  number  could  scarcely  be  attained  in  a 
period  of  four  centuries,  at  least  according  to  the  present  rate  of  growth.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  data  available,  the  average  mortality  would 
appear  to  be  about  two -thirds  of  the  births,  which  corresponds  to  a  yearly  increase 
of  not  more  than  50,000. 
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Immigration. 

But  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  increase  has  been  doubled 
and  in  favourable  years  even  tripled  by  the  swelling  tide  of  immigration.  In 
1889  over  289,000  were  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  these  as  many  as  250,000 
remained  in  the  country.  Larger  views  are  entertained  on  this  subject  in  Argen- 
tina than  in  Brazil,  till  recently  a  land  of  slave  labour,  and  despite  local  jealousies, 
immigration  is  regarded  in  the  Plateau  regions  as  a  recruiting  ground  of  future 
fellow -citizens.  So  early  as  1811,  one  year  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  Rivadavia  spoke  of  attracting  foreign  settlers,  "  not  only  to 
increase  the  labour  market,  but  as  an  element  of  civilisation." 

During  the  first  decade  no  returns  were  made  of  the  foreigners  who  cam6  to 
found  new  homes  in  the  Argentine  lands ;  but  since  the  year  1857  a  regular 
census  is  taken  of  all  the  immigrants  arriving  at  Buenos  Ayres,  either  directly  or 
by  the  route  of  Monte  Video.  After  deducting  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  country,  and  the  probable  mortality  of  the  unmarried  amongst  the  new  arrivals, 
during  the  first  years  of  their  residence,  statisticians  have  concluded  that  the 
Republic  has  been  enriched  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million  permanent  settlers  in 
Argentina. 

Moreover,  thousands  and  thousands  making  their  way  to  the  Trunsatlantic 
seaboard  by  other  and  more  expensive  routes,  but  not  classed  in  the  category 
of  immigrants,  have  also  established  themselves  in  the  La  Plata  regions.  Nor 
must  those  Chilian  settlers  be  overlooked  who  cross  by  the  passes  of  the  Cordilleras 
down  to  the  eastern  slopes,  and  who  already  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
Andean  population  within  the  Argentine  frontiers. 
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While  increusing  the  population  as  a  wliole,  the  new  arnvala  cause  an 
apparent  relative  lowering  of  the  birth-rate,  owiii)^  to  the  excess  of  mule  over 
female  immigrants.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  Sunta  F^,  and  Entre-Rios  the  disparity 
is  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  But  the  Italian  element,  at  present  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  general  movement,  is  also  the  most  prolific.  In  the  Argentine  regions  the 
birth-rate  is  stated  to  rise  to  60  per  1,000  in  Italian  families,  compared  with  40 
])er  1,000  in  French,  and  still  less  in  native  households.  In  some  years  the 
mortality  would  even  appear  to  exceed  the  births  in  Argentine  families  residing 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  native  element  would  thus  seem  to  have  already  lost  some- 
what of  its  vital  force,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  nation  would  be  arrested  were 
the  race  not  constantly  renewed  by  a  strain  of  foreign  blood.  The  phenomenon  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  observed  in  New  England  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  that  were  the  first  to  be  colonised.  In  the  Argentine 
Republic,  as  well  as  in  Paraguay,  more  females  than  mules  are  said  to  be  born  in 
the  Creole  families^ 

Next  to  the  Italians,  who  form  one-third  of  the  new  arrivals,  follow  the 
Spaniards,  French,  English,  Swiss,  and  Germans  (amongst  whom  many  Slavs  from 
the  eastern  provinces)  in  the  order  named,  and  since  1891  over  6,000  Jews  from 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Palestine.  Most  of  the  immigrants  being  of  Romance  (Neo- 
Latin)  speech,  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  language  presents  no  difficulty.  It 
also  appears  that  over  nine-tenths  are  Catholics  by  birth,  and  that  about  one-third 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Naturally  the  great  majority  remain  at  or  near  the  ports  of  arrival,  such  as 
Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe.  But  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Republic 
Europeans  find  a  suitable  climate,  and  need  to  avoid  only  the  marshy,  malarious, 
or  goitrous  districts.  Tetanus  causes  many  deaths,  and  ring- worm  is  also  common, 
owiug  to  the  habit  of  eating  raw  or  half-cooked  meat.  Leprosy  carries  off  a  few 
victims,  and  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  visited  by  yellow  fever,  introduced  from 
Brazil;  but  this  scourge  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  recent  years,  thanks  to 
the  improved  quarantine  and  sanitary  regulations.  Small-pox  and  consumption 
also  carry  off  many  victims ;  but  some  of  the  remote,  thinly-settled  regions  are 
remarkably  free  from  maladies  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  a  local  saying,  probably 
not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  world,  that,  "  Once  in  a  hundred  years  a  man 
dies  in  Patagonia."  It  has,,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  proverb  may  owe 
its  origin  to  the  fact  most  people  in  Putagonia  meet  with  some  violent  end.* 


^1 


StOCK-B  KE  EDING. 

Agriculture,  properly  so  called,  is  of  recent  origin  in  Argentina.  Where 
cattle  roamed  the  pampas  in  thousands  and  millions,  the  scanty  groups  of  popula- 
tion had  little  need  to  dig  and  delve,  the  less  so  that  they  lived  almost  exclusively 
on  a  flesh  diet.  An  ox  was  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue,  and  no  trouble 
was  taken  even  to  save  the  hide ;  the  carcass  was  at  most  used  as  fuel  in  the 

•     •  W.  H.  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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brick-fii'lds.  Later,  the  cattlo-owners  derived  a  suflfiuiont  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  the  hides,  the  tusujo  or  jerked  meat,  und  the  uiiiinul  bhiek  obtained  from  the 
combustion  of  the  bones.  Nothing  couhl  bo  more  primitive  thiui  the  mumige- 
ment  of  the  Argentine  cufniiciax,  or  eat  tie- farms.  Tlio  animals  lived  tlirougbout 
the  year  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  after  being  duly  branded,  were  practi- 
cally left  to  themselves.  Thus  they  reverted  to  a  half-wild  state,  and  when 
wanted  had  to  be  captured,  like  game,  with  the  lasso.  The  bola  was  even  occasion- 
ally used  for  the  purpo«e. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Solis,  horned  cattle  arrived  by  the 
Paraguay  route.  In  1"»')0  an  envoy  of  Iralu,  returning  from  Peru,  brought 
buck  some  sheep  and  goats,  and  three  years  afterwards,  the  brothers  GOes  came 
into  Paraguay  from  SjIo  Vicente  with  a  bull  and  eight  cows.  From  this  stock, 
originally  from  the  South  of  Spain,  have  descended  the  millions  of  oxen  that  now 
people  the  savannas  of  the  Plateau  Republics.  In  these  regions  the  European 
breed  bus  lost  none  of  its  natural  qualities,  and  appears  to  have  undergone 
scarcely  any  change.  The  new  environment  suits  it  as  well  as  the  old,  und  it 
retains  its  characteristics  throughout  Argentina  for  a  space  of  over  1,200  miles, 
from  North  Chaco  to  the  plains  of  liahia  Blanca. 

The  size,  however,  is  modified  by  the  quality  of  the  pasturage,  the  animal 
being  small  in  tlie  arid  Catamarca  districts,  larger  in  the  rich  prairie  lands  of 
Entre-Rios,  while  the  finest  breed  is  that  of  Miranda  from  Matto  Grosso.  On 
the  plains  all  multiply  prodigiouslj',  a  well-managed  herd  doubling  every  three 
years.  The  alzadon,  that  is,  the  animals  which  had  run  wild,  increased  even  at  a 
still  more  rapid  rate,  and  these  were  hunted  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  pampas  only 
for  their  hides.  The  process,  which  was  carried  out  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous 
way,  has  been  suppressed  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  at  present 
nearly  all  the  herds  have  again  been  domesticated. 

In  the  lower  Rio  Negro  valley,  the  swine  have  also  reverted  to  the  wild  state, 
without  increasing  or  decreasing  in  numbers.  Hudson  relates  a  pathetic  story  of 
a  runaway  cow,  which  became  a  sort  of  foster-mother  to  a  drove  of  wild  pigs  in 
an  island  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  all  lived  together  in  a  happy  family  till  "  the 
fame  of  the  cow  that  had  become  the  leader  and  queen,  of  the  wild  island  pigs 
was  spread  abroad  in  the  valley."  *  Then  somebody  took  a  musket  loaded  with 
ball  and  shot  the  queen  in  the  midst  of  her  body-guard. 

The  baguale^,  or  wild  horses,  have  become  even  rarer  than  the  alzados ;  few 
are  now  met  except  in  South  Patagonia,  where  they  are  scarcely  pursued,  except 
as  game  by  sportsmen.     As  mounts  they  are  worthless. 

Of  Arab  stock,  crossed  bj'  the  Andalusian  variety,  the  Argentine  horse  is  as 
a  rule  very  docile,  hard}',  and  of  great  staying  power.  But  till  recentlj'^  little 
attention  was  paid  to  its  points  of  beautj"^,  and  it  is  still  of  small  size  with  very 
large  head.  Mules  are  also  bred,  especially  in  the  province  of  Cordoba.  Formerly 
these  animals  were  exported  to  Peru  to  work  in  the  mines ;  at  present  they  are 
raised  chiefly  for  the  Bolivian  and  Chilian  markets.      Throughout  the   upland 

*  Op.  eit.,  p.  59. 
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rogioiiH  tlu)  imilo  is  ulmr  :  exclusively  ciiiployod  for  all  purpoMOH,  biiiij,'  more 
8uro-f()oto(l  and  hiirdier  tliiiii  tlie  horse.  Hut  hitherto  little  attention  Iiiin  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The  nudes  which  are  now  exported  Ihrouf^h 
Jluenos  Ayres  to  tlie  Mascarenhas,  to  India,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
Andean  provinces,  urc  uU  raised  on  the  const-lands. 

Siieep  constitute  with  the  horse  and  ox  the  chief  aiiiiiiid  wealth  of  Arpfcntinc, 
und  even  tend  to  take  the  foremost  position.  Under  the  colonial  adniinisfration 
they  hud  increased  enormously,  although  ut  that  time  possessing  but  little  market 
value.  In  the  interior  a  few  (Jalchuqui  women  used  the  wool  to  weave  some 
coarse  textiles  :  but  the  flesh  was  not  even  eaten,  but  left  to  the  dogs  and  vultures, 
while  the  bonos  were  used  for  making  lime. 

Spain  had  interdicted  the  importation  of  the  merino  breed,  which  was  not 
introduced  till  long  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  Hut  since  IH-A)  u 
largo  number  of  English  and  other  breeders  have  improved  the  native  varieties, 
and  by  crossings  with  various  European  breeds  have  obtained  new  types  of  sheep 
us  well  as  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  best  wools  are  yielded  by  those  that  graze 
on  the  short  grasses  of  the  north-western  provinces,  and  especially  of  the  puna 
region  in  Jujuy.  Here  the  sheep  is  associated  with  the  llama,  an  animal  not  met 
in  any  other  part  of  Argentina. 

All  the  other  European  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  und  thrive 
well  even  without  any  special  care.  Dogs  and  cats,  which  have  reverted  in 
thousands  to  the  wild  state  ;  pigs,  goats,  rabbits,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
met  everywhere.  Both  the  South  American  and  the  African  ostrich  have 
succeeded  in  some  farms ;  but  the  industry  has  not  acquired  the  same  import- 
ance that  ostrich  farming  has  in  the  Cupe.  Larks  and  other  singing-birds  have 
been  let  loose  on  the  pampas,  and  the  European  bee  thrives  in  Entre-Kios.  Hut  it 
may  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  utilise  the  native  species.  Various 
honey-yielding  insects  swarm  in  Gran  Chaco  and  in  the  province  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  where  they  still  give  rise  to  a  considerable  industry.  The  Indian  melena, 
or  honey  gatherers,  make  long  journeys  of  days,  or  even  weeks  together,  in  quest 
of  the  combs  deposited  by  the  bees  or  other  melliferous  insects  in  holes  or  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  At  times  they  fell  entire  woods  in  the  search.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  valuable  honey-mukers  may  disappear  altogether  before  suffi- 
cient knowledge  has  been  gained  to  regulate  their  work  and  prepare  suitable 
hives  for  their  reception.  Meantime  apiculture,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
has  made  but  little  progress.  There  are  a  few  hives  here  and  there,  but  in  certain 
provinces  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  bee  appeirs  to  have  been  foi bidden  as 
injurious  to  the  fruit-trees. 

Although  in  recent  years  tillage  has  encroached  on  pasturage,  just  as  sheep- 
farming  has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  cattle-breeding,  the  Argentine 
provinces  of  Entre-Rios  and  Buenos  Ayres,  together  with  the  conterminous 
llepublic  of  Uruguay,  still  possess  more  cattle  and  horses  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  In  respect  of  sheep  they  rival, 
and,  in  some  districts,  greatly  outstrip  Australia  itself. 
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AniiI(:iil.n;KK. 

Agriculture  proper  liiul  at  HrMt  u  liurd  stnij^gU),  luivnig  to  «!ontetid  especially 
with  the  past()ralli:il)it8aii(l  traditions  of  the  rural  populatioiiM.  In  Kntro-llios  the 
first  land  wan  broken  up  in  obedience  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  all-powfrful 
Unjuiztt.  Hut  thoMo  orders  were  of  little  elfeet,  and  the  natives  took  advantage 
of  the  IcaHt  political  diHturbancos  to  abandon  their  Kelds  and  orchards  und  rcsuino 
their  nomad  pastoral  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  revolution,  which  the  will  of  one  man  had  failed  to  bring 
about,  was  accomplished  by  the  new  eoonomie  conditions  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World.  When  animul  products  began  to  acquire  a  market  value,  even  in  the 
Argentine  Mesopotamia,  the  land  itself  rose  in  price  ;  it  was  classiHed  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  produce,  and  ogriculture,  at  first  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns,  gradually  took  possession  of  the  more  fertile  regions.  The  arrival 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign  settlers  coincided  with  the  cconomiu 
transformations  of  Argentina  and  gave  them  a  fresh  impetus. 

In  18!)  1  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated  by  Brackebusch 
at  nearly  12,000  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  territory.  Wheat  and  maize  are  by  far  the  most  important  cereals,  and 
these  alone  cover  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  tilled  land.  Next  follows  alfalfa,  or 
lucerne,  which  is  grown  especially  on  the  artificially  irrigated  lands  of  the  west, 
and  which  already  forms  a  leading  article  of  exportation. 

The  other  vegetable  products  are  confined  to  very  small  areas,  mostly  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  supplies  the  capital  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
In  fact,  one-third  of  all  the  land  under  tillage  lies  within  the  limits  of  this 
province.  Santa  Fe,  largely  occupied  by  foreign  settlers,  follows  next  in  import- 
ance, after  which  comes  Cordoba,  which,  however,  grows  scarcely  anything 
except  wheat  and  potatoes.  Notwithstanding  its  admirable  position  and  general 
advantages,  Entre-Rios  takes  only  the  fourth  place,  while  the  neighbouring  and 
equally  favoured  Corrientes  stands  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  list,  after  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  Tucuman,  and  San  Luis. 

Nearly  everywhere  the  farmers  have  to  dread  the  plague  of  locusts,  which  at 
times  present  themselves  in  serried  ranks  sixty  miles  broad.  In  general  the  yield 
of  wheat  is  far  below  the  average  of  most  other  agricultural  regions.  Even  in 
Santa  F^,  most  fertile  of  the  pampas  provinces,  it  scarcely  exceeds  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre,  which  in  France  or  England  would  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  total  failure  of  the  crops.  Argentina  produces  much  wheat,  not  because 
of  its  fertility,  but  because  of  its  great  extent. 

Sugar,  next  in  importance  to  the  cereals,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
tropical zone,  and  even  here  to  the  bottom  lands,  forming  a  narrow  belt  whict 
extends  from  Oran,  near  the  Bolivian  frontier,  to  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del 
Estero.  Cotton,  which  yielded  good  returns,  has  been  nearly  abandoned,  while 
in  the  same  zone  the  vine  is  cultivated  up  to  a  height  of  6,500  feet.  The  chief 
wine-growing  distnacts  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Juan  and  of  Mendoza, 
where  viticulture    has   acquired  real    importance.      The   total   annual  yield  is 
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OAtimnted  at  l.'{,")()(>,000  gallonn,  or  about  as  much  as  tho  foreign  importation,  but 
not  more  tliuii  one-fifth  of  all  tho  li(iuors  consumed  under  tho  name  of  "wine." 
From  the  grapes,  as  well  as  from  sugur-cuno,  mai/o,  and  other  produce,  spirits  of 
variouN  kinds  are  distilled. 

Corrientes  yields  a  tobacco  resembling  the  finer  Paraguay  varieties.  The  other 
more  important  ])roducts  of  the  fiehU  and  gardens  are  olives,  bark,  potatoes, 
Kuropean  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  fruits  thrive  well,  and  tho  apple 
has  even  run  wild,  especially  about  tho  old  Indian  Missions  in  tlie  "Man/unas" 
region,  on  tho  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  tho  natives  extract  a  c/iicha,  or  cider, 
from  tho  fruit. 

Land  Tkmre. 

Land  tenure  is  of  various  kinds.  In  some  places  tho  old  system  of  groat 
domains  still  prevails,  while  medium  or  small  boldiugs  have  been  formed  in  tho 
eastern  provinces  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign  settlers.  Such  holdings 
already  existed  in  Tucuman,  where,  in  iHSii,  the  freeholders  numbered  as  many 
as  T.loO,  in  a  total  population  of  not  more  than  T^O.OOO.  In  certain  remote 
districts  of  IJuenos  Ayres  vast  estates  belong  collectively  to  tho  scattered  members 
of  a  single  family,  who  enjoy  the  right  of  settling  and  grazing  their  cattle  in  any 
unoccupied  part  of  the  common  domain.  But  this  communal  system  is  no  proof, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  of  any  hearty  union  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  circle.  It  merely  attests  the  great  obstacles  which  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  associates  throws  in  tha  way  of  a  friendly  distribution  of  tho 
patrimony. 

In  the  province  of  Jujuy  traces  still  survive  of  the  old  encomiendaa,  another 
name  for  Indian  slavery.  A  few  families  of  these  Coyas  serfs  have  succeeded 
after  sanguinary  revolts  in  recovering  their  lands  and  their  freedom  ;  but  all  are 
not  yet  emancipated,  and  some  of  the  great  landowners  may  still  claim  to  be 
absolute  masters  of  enormous  estates  comprising  wholo  mountains  and  valleys 
with  all  their  inhabitants.  Often  the  so-called  politi'-al  revolutions  of  the  far 
interior  are  nothing  more  than  conflicts  between  these  great  estancieros,  who  arm 
their  vassals  and  retainers  against  each  other.  These  landless  serfs,  who  have  no 
hope  of  ever  acquiring  an  acre  of  property,  live  in  great  misery,  overburdened 
with  debts  due  to  thoir  paramount  lords,  and  leading  a  dreary  existence  to  which 
the  risks  of  a  "civil  war"  rnny  come  as  a  welcome  diversion. 

Even  in  the  eastern  provinces,  notably  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  is  distributed  in  vast  estates,  so  large  as  to  be  usually  measured  by 
the  "square  league,"  that  is,  about  10  or  11  square  miles.  A  single  capitalist 
acquired  at  a  stroke  a  domain  of  900,000  acres  in  the  pampas  at  the  upset  price 
of  £440,000. 

But  such  vast  estates  were  far  too  large  to  have  any  well-defined  limits.  The 
flocks  ranged  to  a  certain  distance  from  their  quercncia,  that  is,  the  folds  where 
they  were  gathered  for  the  night.  But  the  shepherds  paid  little  heed  to  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  conterminous  runs,  and  even  of  ploughed  lands.      Thus 
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the  free  rango  of  tlieso  animals  tecilme  the  chief  obstacle  to  husbandry  in 
its  initial  state.  The  settlors  had  constantly  to  keep  guard  round  about  their 
enclosuros,  and   often  failed  to  drive  off  the  trespassing  herds  before  all  their 

crops  wtre  hopelessly  ruined. 

Fiir.  183.— PcoDucTivK  Lands  of  Auoentina.  xi .      i.  v 

*  llence     constant     wranglin";s 

Pciile  1  :  32,0CO,O0U.  .  ,  .    , 

and  heartburnings,  which  were 
at  times  followed  by  armed 
conflicts  between  the  colonists 
and  the  cattle-owners.  The 
former  have  at  last  gained  the 
day,  and  the  grazing-grounds 
have  now  to  be  enclosed  by 
wire  fences. 


Recent  Seiti.emkxts. 

The  first  agricultural  settle- 
ments, created  under  great 
difficulties,  were  founded  by 
speculators,  who,  in  return  for 
the  concessions,  undertook  to 
people  their  territories  within  a 
given  time  by  the  aid  of  certain 
financial  or  other  advantages. 
Numerous  failures  attended 
the  first  efforts,  caused  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  squatters, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  stock- 
breeders, and  local  rivalries ; 
but  the  colonists  were  encour- 
aged by  occasional  success, 
and  at  present  the  groups  of 
thrivinj;  ayfricultural  com- 
munes  are  reckoned  by  ihe 
hundred.  New  settlements 
are  founded  daily,  and  certain 
great  landowners  are  having 
their  domains  surveyed  and 
partly  cut  up  into  allotments, 

announced  for  sale  by  flaming  placards  at  every  railway  station  and   in  all  the 

towns  and  villages. 

The  rising  settlement  receives  an  attractive  name,  a  general  store  supplies  the 

labourers  with  all  their  requirements  on   credit  for  the  first  year,  the  colonists 

present  themselves  and  undertake  to  pay  off   the  charge  on  their  holdings  by 

annual  payments  spread  over  four  years. 
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By  the  so-called  "  Colonisation  Act "  passed  in  187G  on  the  model  of  the 
United  States  IIomentead-Bill,  the  national  domain  was  divided  into  squares  of  12 
miles  on  all  sides,  comprising  400  lots  of  250  acres  each.  The  first  hundred 
arrivals  received  their  lots  gratis,  and  the  rest  was  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  the  hectar  (2^  acres)  ;  to  prevent  the  creation  of  large  estates  it  was 
decided  that  nobody  could  purchase  more  than  four  lots.  Colonisation  Companies 
were  to  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  settlers  ;  but  after  a  few  experiments,  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessful,  this  system  was  abandoned. 

Since  1887  "  agricultural  centres  "  have  been  established  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  round  about  railway  stations  distant  at  least  CO  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  to  these  estates  the  law  of  expropriation  is  applied  in  the  case  of  all 
absentee  owners.  In  three  years  over  250  villages  have  been  founded  on  this 
plan,  representing  altogether  about  6,525,000  acres  of  arable  land. 

In  1888  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  which  has  received  the  largest  number  of 
settlers,  comprised  over  190  ctilonics  with  upwards  of  6,500,000  acres.  In  nearly 
all  these  colonies  each  settler  is  allowed  to  acquire  as  many  chacras  (lots)  as  be 
has  means  to  purchase,  and  of  these  he  becomes  the  absolute  owner.  Property  on 
the  communal  principle  of  collective  ownership  exists  only  amongst  the  '•  Russi- 
fied "  Germans,  Mennonites,  or  others  on  the  east  side  of  the  Parana.  Here  the 
Russian  mir  has  been  introduced,  and  is  even  said  to  have  acquired  a  more 
decidedly  communistic  character. 

Minerals — Industmies — Tuade. 

Mineral  products  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  national  wealth  in  the 
land  of  "Silver."  Even  in  favourable  years  they  scarcely  exceed  £280,000, 
although  certain  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  are  very  rich  in  ores.  But 
they  are  all  situated  in  mountainous  regions  of  difficult  access,  and  in  the  Andean 
provinces  of  the  north -west  they  are  often  blocked  by  snow  in  winter.  The  coal- 
fields of  San  Rafael  and  of  the  foothills  appear  to  constitute  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Republic ;  but  mining  operations  have  scarcely  yet  begun  in  these 
rugged  districts. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  industries  are  but  slightl)'^  developed.  Till  recently  they 
were  confined  to  the  production  of  articles  of  primary  necessity  connected  with  the 
alimentation,  housing,  and  clothing  of  the  people,  everything  else  being  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  only  important  industry  was  directly 
associated  with  stock-breeding — the  preparation  of  meat,  hides,  and  the  like. 
Weaving  had  even  retrograded  since  the  Indian  women  had  ceased  to  make  stout 
coarse  fabrics  from  various  raw  materials. 

But  the  sudden  penury  caused  by  the  financial  crises  and  bankruptcies  has 
compelled  the  Argentines  to  develop  a  number  of  industries,  which  were  not  needed 
80  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  money  to  buy  all  they  required  in  Europe.  Thus 
have  recently  sprung  up  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  and  various  other 
factories,  provided  with  the  best  plant  and  managed  by  skilled  hands. 

Being  favoured  by  the  facility  of  transport  across  the  level  plains,  the  trade  of 
G4 
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Argentina  has  acquired  a  surpri^iing  development  during  the  last  decades,  though 
not  to  the  extent  represented  by  misleading  official  returns.  According  to  Mulhall 
the  real  annual  movement  of  exchanges  in  recent  years,  marked  by  a  great  com- 
mercial crisis,  has  been  about  £"32,000,000,  and  in  1889,  the  most  prosperous  year, 
£38,000,000;  altogether  the  collective  trade  represents  a  sum  of  from  £8  to  £10 
per  head  of  the  population.  In  this  movement  Great  Britain  takes  by  far  the 
largest  part,  followed  (1891)  by  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  order  named.  But  since  ISd'i  this  order  has  been  disturbed,  and  at 
present  Germany  ranks  before  Belgium. 

Nearly  all  the  exports  are  either  animal  products  or  agricultural  produce,  while 
the  imports  include  textile  fabrics,  wines  and  alimentary  substances,  machinery, 
hardware,  coal  and  petroleum.  About  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  are  centred 
in  Buenos  Ay  res. 

Navigation  with  foreign  countries,  including  the  coast  and  fluvial  services  with 
Uruguay,  has  increased  nearly  five-fold  during  the  last  decade,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  development  of  the  river  navigation  in  Argentina  itself.  Steam  has 
taken  by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  increase,  and  Great  Britain  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  shipping  returns,  the  national  flag  following  next  in  order  of  importance. 
A  single  Navigation  Company  owns  no  less  than  120  steamers  plying  on  the  rivers 
of  the  interior.  On  the  great  navigable  arteries  many  English  and  other  ship- 
owners hoist  the  Argentine  flag  to  avoid  the  heavy  harbour  dues  which  are  levied 
on  foreign  craft.  According  to  a  legal  fiction  of  the  local  administration,  the 
course  of  the  Uruguay  itself  is  regarded  as  an  "ocean,"  at  least  in  the  section 
between  Concordia  and  Salto.  Thanks  to  the  railways,  however,  the  right  bank 
along  the  Entre-Kios  district  is  being  rapidly  transformed  to  a  continuous  wharf, 
busy  with  sea-borne  traffic. 

Communications —  Rai  lwavs — Education. 

The  era  of  railway  enterprise  began  in  1857  by  the  construction  of  a  metro- 
politan line  running  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  south-western  suburb  of  Flores. 
But  at  first  progress  was  slow  in  the  Plateau  regions,  where  the  easy  natural 
routes  across  the  level  pampas  rendered  railway  communication  less  urgent  than  in 
other  American  countries.  Before  the  introduction  of  wheeled  traffic,  travellers 
for  whom  time  was  an  object  traversed  the  solitudes  with  a  whole  drove  of  horses 
led  at  a  gallop  by  a  mare,  whose  tinkling  bells  brought  the  tropilla  to  a  stand  at 
every  station.  When  his  mount  was  tired,  the  rider  sprang  into  a  fresh  saddle, 
and  so  the  pace  was  kept  up  from  post  to  post,  and  distances  of  70  or  even  90  miles 
were  covered  in  a  single  day.  But  for  merchandise  conveyed  by  pack-mules,  or  in 
lumbering  carts,  the  day's  journey  rarely  exceeded  24  miles,  and  in  disturbed  dis- 
tricts the  convoy  had  to  outspan  at  night  and  form  lager  against  a  possible 
surprise  by  predatory  Indians. 

Then  followed  the  coaching  days,  when  diligences  and  other  vehicles  with 
long  teams  of  horses  crossed  the  plains  at  full  speed,  tearing  through  the  tall 
grasses  and  dense  patches  of  thistle,  scarcely  slacking  the  pace  to  descend  and 
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mount  the  high  river  banks  and  cross  the  streams  with  the  water  up  to  the  axles 
of  their  enormous  wheels. 

But  these  resources,  adequate  for  a  rudimentary  traffic,  had  to  give  way  to 
steam  when  the  transport  trade  began  to  acquire  a  serious  development.  The 
growth  of  raibvuy  enterprise  thus  corresponds  to  that  of  material  progress  iu 
other  directions,  and  at  present  the  Argentine  system  rivals  that  of  several 
European  States ;  compared  with  the  respective  populations  it  even  exceeds  them 
all,  Belgium  not  excepted.  But  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  territory  the 
proportion  is  less  favourable  to  Argentina,  where  the  population  is  thinly  scattered 
over  a  region  of  vast  extent. 

The  lines  are  distributed  very  unequally  over  this   region.     Round  the  two 

Fig.  184.— Route  of  the  Tbansandine  Railway. 

Scale  1  :  1,800,000. 
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chief  centres,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario,  they  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  also 
afford  concurrent  routes  parallel  with  the  great  navigable  artery  of  the  Parana. 
But  the  northern  provinces  are  not  entirely  traversed  as  far  as  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  while  towards  the  west  the  passes  over  the  Andes  had  not  yet  been 
reached  in  1894  Southwards  the  system  extends  no  farther  than  Bahia  Blanca, 
beyond  which  in  the  whole  of  Patagonia  there  exists  only  the  short  line  con- 
necting the  Welsh  colony  on  the  Rio  Chubut  with  its  port  on  the  Golfo  Nuevo. 

On  the  whole  the  traffic  on  the  Argentine  railways  is  considerable,  both  as 
regards  passengers  and  merchandise.  But  the  cost  of  construction,  averaging 
about  £7,300  per  mile,  seems  very  high  for  a  country  needing  so  few  cuttings, 
levellings,  or  other  expensive  works.  This  outlay,  however,  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  State  for  one-third  of  the  lines,  is  explained  by  reckless  speculation,  loans 
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at  heavy  interest,  the  adminmtrative  charges  for  boards  of  directors  over  6.000 
miles  distant  from  the  field  of  operations.  In  the  province  of  Santa  F^.  where  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  insured  immediate  returns,  the  local  Government 
was  ahle  to  construct  the  first  lines  without  spending  a  single  penny.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  issue  coupons  redeemahle  by  the  future  profits  on  the  transport  trade. 

Fig.  185.— Lines  of  Comihjnication. 


Beale  1  :  87,000,000. 


Weekly  Semoes.  FortnrghUy  Service..  Monthly  Services. 

_^__^__^^  1,240  MUes. 

The  gauge  varies  with  the  different  companies,  ranging  from  5  feet  6  inches 
on  most  lines,  to  not  more  than  40  inches  on  those  of  Santa  Fe.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  tunnel  under  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  in  order  to  establish 
direct  railway  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  A 
present  the  most  serious  engineering  work  in  progress  is  a  viaduct,  over  2,200 
yards  long,  crossing  the  Rio  Salado  at  Molino  de  Balas. 
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The  telegraph  system  has  been  developed  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
railways,  while  the  postal  service  stands  on  nearly  the  same  level  of  efficiency  as 
that  of  most  commercial  European  nations.  But  the  correspondence  consists 
largely  of  business  letters,  in  which  foreigners  take  a  relatively  larger  share  than 
the  natives.  About  half  of  the  whole  correspondence  is  centred  in  Buenos  Ay  res, 
and  the  proportion  was  even  higher  some  years  ago. 

Public  instruction,  despite  considerable  progress  during  the  last  decade,  is 

Fig,  186. — Oenebai.  View  op  La  Plata. 


still  far  from  embracing  all  the  youth  of  the  country.  About  three- fourths  of  the 
schools  and  teachers  belong  to  the  State  system  of  education.  But  the  financial 
disasters  which  have  occurred  since  1890  have  involved  the  closing  of  numerous 
establishments,  and  in  several  provinces  the  teachers  have  been  discharged  by 
the  dozen.*     The  rate  of  attendance  has  been  proportionately  reduced  from  one- 

*  In  August,  1894,  as  many  aa  330  publio  schools  in  eveij  {tart  of  the  Republic  had  to  be  dosed  for 
want  of  funds  to  maintain  them. 
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third  to  one- fourth  for  the  whole  country.  Each  province  has  its  national 
college,  besides  which  there  are  normal  schools,  two  agricultural  schools,  a  school 
of  mines  at  San  Juan,  and  two  universities — Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba. 

Excluding  the  ephemeral  sheets,  whicli  are  due  to  political  rivalries  and  which 
disappear  after  every  election,  the  periodical  press  comprises  (1892)  one  hundred 
and  seventy  newspapers,  of  which  twenty-four  are  dailies.  Of  the  latter  as  many 
as  fifteen  appear  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  five  more  important  current  languages — 
Spanish,  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German. 

AOMINISTKATION. 

The  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  framed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Con- 
vention of  1858,  gives  the  State  a  federal  representative  form  of  government. 
Each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  of  the  Confederation  has  its  own  administration, 
represented  in  six  of  them  by  two  Chambers,  and  in  the  eight  others  by  a  single 
legislative  bod}'.  But  each  province  has  also  its  governor  or  president,  elected 
for  a  certain  period,  and  assisted  in  some  instances  by  a  vice-governor.  All  adult 
male  citizens  enjoy  the  franchise  for  the  election  of  the  municipal  bodies,  the 
provincial  legislatures,  and  Congress.  All  titles  of  nobility  and  prerogatives  of 
birth  are  abolished. 

Undoubtedly  a  chief  source  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  besotting  the  Central 
Government  is  the  political  status  of  the  fourteen  provinces.  Each  of  these  is 
practically  un  independent  state,  an  impermm  in  imperio,  framing  its  own  laws 
for  internal  administration,  often  with  little  regard  to  the  general  interests. 
When  the  present  constitution  wa*  adopted  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  reasons 
why  the  several  provinces  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  self-government.  The 
distances  were  so  great  and  the  routes  so  difficult,  that  constant  communication 
with  the  Federal  Government  was  impossible,  and  some  of  the  more  remote  regions 
had,  in  fact,  to  be  left  to  themselves.  But  these  difficulties  have  been  removed 
by  the  development  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems,  and  a  reform  of  the 
Constitution  seems  now  urgently  needed  in  the  direction  of  greater  centralisation. 
At  present  (1894)  all  the  provinces  except  Entre-Rios  are  bankrupt,  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  is  thus  presented  for  the  Central  Government  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  provincial  debts  in  return  for  the  abolition  of  the  provincial 
organisation. 

Non-naturalised  strangers  are  admissible  to  the  municipal  functions,  and  enjoy 
all  the  civil  rights  of  the  natives,  with  freedom  to  exercise  their  trades  and 
professions,  to  own  real  property,  to  navigate  the  fluvial  waters,  to  practise  their 
religions,  to  give  evidence,  and  to  marry  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws. 
They  are  not  required  to  take  out  letters  of  naturalisation,  or  to  pay  enforced 
contributions  of  an  exceptional  character.  Naturalisation,  if  desired,  is  obtainable 
by  a  residence  of  two  years,  and  even  sooner  in  case  of  eminent  services  rendered 
to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand  the  children  of  foreigners  are  required,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  choose  their  nationality,  having  the  option  of  retaining  that 
of  the  father  or  of  becoming  Argentine  citizens. 
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Fiif.  187.— TEuniTOBiAi,  Divisions  of  Aroentina. 

Scale  1  :  31,000,000. 


The  national  Congress,  seated  at  Buenos  Ayres.  official  capital  of  the  Con- 
federation, comprises  two  elected  bodies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of 
representatives  directly  named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  of  the 
capital,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  20,000  or  fraction  of  20.000  above 
10  000  of  the  population,  aud  elected  for  four  years. 

The  Senate,  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  comprises  two  members  for 
each  province  aud  two  for 
IJueuos  Ayres,  nominated 
for  nine  vears  and,  like  the 
deputies,  re-eligible.      In 
the  provinces  the  senators 
are  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the   local   legislatures; 
in  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  junta 
of  electors  chosen  in  the 
second  degree.     The  vice- 
president  of  the  Confede- 
ration is  ex-qfficio  president 
of  the  Senate.     The  elec- 
tions rarely  express  the  real 
will  of  the  people.  Usually 
the  influential  classes  as- 
semble their   clients,  dis- 
tribute the  voting  tickets, 
aud  lead  them  in  battalions 
to  the  booths. 

Both  the  president  and 
the  vice-president  are 
chosen  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  The  president,  who 
possesses  the  same  sove- 
reign powers  as  in  the 
United  States,  is  assisted 
by  five  ministers  for  the 
interior,  foreign  affairs, 
finance,  public  worship 
and  education,    war    and 

navy.     The  president  and  the  vice-president  may  both  assist  at  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  and  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  cannot  vote. 

The  Judiciary  power  of  the  Confederation  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  comprising  nine  judges  and  two  procurators  fiscal  resident  in  the 
capital.  In  principle  they  hold  office  for  Hfe,  "except  in  case  of  proved 
unworthiness." 


-  62U  Miles. 
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Religion — Financk. 

Although  ull  cults  are  free,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  subsidised,  and 
the  ecclesiustical  hierarchy  enjoys  an  official  status.  It  comprises  the  Archbishop 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  must  be  a  native  of  Argentina,  and  four  sulfragan  bishops 
— Parana,  Cordoba,  Cuyo,  and  Salta.  The  clergy  number  about  G50  priests  and 
200  monks  of  various  orders  employed  in  educational  work.  The  priests  are 
eligible  to  the  different  political  bodies. 

The  army  comprises  in  time  of  peace  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  with  1,700 
officers ;  but  in  1893  a  bill  was  passed  raising  its  strength  to  15,000  men.  There 
is  an  undue  proportion  of  over-paid  officers,  while  the  rank  and  file  fare  badly. 
The  national  guard,  drawn  largely  upon  during  civil  strife,  comprises  over  400,000 
men,  that  is,  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  with  a  reserve 
comprising  all  between  45  and  CO. 

The  fleet  consists  of  ironclads,  gunboats,  torpedoes,  and  transports,  with  150 
guns,  24,450  tons,  and  1,500  sailors. 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  the  expenditure  regularly 
exceeding  the  income,  while  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  already  exceeds  the 
annual  revenue.  The  liabilities  thus  continue  to  accumulate,  and  are  now  exces- 
sive compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  despite  continual  reductions  of 
interest  and  pensions,  and  other  retrenchments  equivalent  to  partial  acts  of 
bankruptcy.  The  administration  has  at  times  been  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  pay  its  gas  bills,  so  that  the  companies  have  tlireateued  to 
cut  off  the  supply  from  the  public  offices. 

The  provincial  finances  are  in  the  same  plight,  and  Entre-Rios,  which  has  an 
income  of  only  £600,000,  has  a  debt  the  annual  interest  of  which  amounts  to 
£700,000.  Collectively  the  national,  provincial,  and  municipal  debts  exceed 
£120,000,000,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  foreign  charges  on  various  so-called 
national  undertakings.  The  railway  companies  are  at  present  (1894)  indebted  to 
English  capitalists  to  the  extent  of  £50,000,000.  As  a  set-ofE  there  are  vast 
stretches  of  the  public  domain  still  unsold. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  is  divided  into  departments,  which  comprise 
80  many  partidos,  while  the  nine  territories  remain  undivided  into  departments. 
The  provincial  authorities  are  directly  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  President  of 
the  Republic  appoints  the  territorial  governors  for  three  j'ears,  and  these  nominate 
the  district  justices  of  t'  peace.  When  a  territory  has  a  population  of  30,000 
it  has  a  right  to  elect  a  legislature,  and  double  that  number  entitles  it  to  enter 
the  Confederation  as  an  "  Argentine  province." 

In  the  appendix  are  tabulated  the  provinces  and  territories,  with  respective 
areas  and  populations. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FALKLAND   ISLANDS  AND  SOUTH  OEOnOIA. 

HIS  archipelago;  which  rises  from  the  Atlantic  depths  at  a  distance 
of  340  miles  to  the  east  of  Magellan  Strait,  bears  an  English 
name,  though  not  that  of  its  English  discoverer.  The  islands 
were  first  sighted  by  Davis  in  1592,  and  he  was  followed  in  1594 
by  Hawkins,  who  passed  this  way  on  his  plundering  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  named  the  group  the  "  Maiden  Islands,"  in  honour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  came  the  Dutchman,  Sebald  de  Wert,  in  1598,  who  gave 
them  his  own  name. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  that  is,  in  1689,  the  navigator  Strong  dedicated  them 
in  his  turn  to  his  fi'iend  Falkland,  and  this  name  has  prevailed,  although  the 
appellation  of  Malouines,  due  to  a  sailor  of  Saint-Malo,  long  figured  on  the 
French  and  Spanish  maps.  It  was  even  retained  by  the  Argentines,  who  claimed 
the  archipelago  as  part  of  their  domain,  and  gave  it  the  official  name  of 
Malvinas. 

In  1764  Bougainville  took  the  first  steps  towards  a  permanent  occupation, 
by  letting  loose  some  cattle  in  the  archipelago ;  but  he  founded  no  colony 
properly  so-called.  Then  the  Spanish  Government,  becoming  aware  of  the  pro- 
spective value  of  these  oceanic  lands,  wished  to  establish  a  military  station  on  the 
islands.  But  this  act  of  possession  having  been  accompanied  by  high-handed  pro* 
ceedingB  against  English  subjects,  the  British  Government  at  once  protested,  and  in 
1765  Admiral  Byron  arriving  with  a  fleet  formally  reinstated  his  fellow-country- 
men in  the  name  of  England,  without,  however,  questioning  any  higher  claims 
or  pretentions  of  Spain.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  step,  the  more  so  that 
the  English  station  of  Egmont  was  at  the  same  time  erected  on  the  bay  of  like 
name.  This  was  obviously  a  precedent  which  might  afterwards  be  appealed  to 
as  an  act  of  formal  possession. 

After  the  War  of  Independence,  however,  the  Argentine  Republic,  heir  to  the 
rights  of  Spain,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  English  military  post  hud 
meanwhile  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  maintenance,  and  in  1828 
gave  a  concession  of  the  Falkland  Islands  to  Louis  Vernet,  a  stockbreeder.     This 
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settlor  held  his  (ground  for  three  years,  until  the  duy  when  he  rashly  attempted 
to  levy  fiscal  dues  on  some  North  American  whalers.  Tlio  result  wag  that  ho 
received  a  visit  from  a  United  States  corvette,  which  laid  his  village  in  ashes. 

Two  yours  after  that  event  Groat  Britain  resumed  definite  po.«(8e8sion  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  regardless  of  the  protests  made  by  Argentina  against  this 
annexation.  Although  a  natural  dependency  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
the  archipelago  has  thus  become  u  IJritish  colony  like  part  of  the  Guianas 
and  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  main- 
land. 

Although  one   of  the  least  important  lands  in  the  va-st  colonial  empire  of 

Fig.  188. — Falkland  Aechipelaoo. 
Soal*  1 !  8.800,000. 
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Great  Britain,  this  group  of  antarctic  island?  has,  nevertheless,  a  certain  value 
as  a  cattle  run.  But  it  is  prized  by  its  present  masters  more  especially  as  a 
strategical  position,  keeping  guard  on  the  highway  of  commuuicatiou  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Ikying  under  52°  south  latitude,  that  is,  at  the  same  distance  soutli  of  the 
equator  as  parts  of  England  and  Holland  north  of  the  line,  the  Falklands  might  be 
supposed  from  their  rigorous  climate  to  be  situated  much  nearer  to  the  south  pole. 
The  polar  aspect  of  these  oceanic  lands  is  even  intensified  by  the  mountains  which 
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occupy  tho  nortlicrn  diHiricts,  and  which  attuiu  in  tho  culminating  peak  of  Mount 
Adam  an  allittido  of  2,-V2i)  foot. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  iiidentalions  of  the  coasts,  tho  deep  straits  Ncpiinitiiig 
the  two  chief  members  of  tho  group  and  tho  hundred  cluHtering  islots,  and 
from  tho  truces  of  ancient  glaciers,  that  tho  Falklands  are  tho  remains  of  a 
coast  region  carved  into  fiords  like  tho  Magellanic  lands.  The  crests  of  the  hills 
also  are  all  disposed  in  the  same  direction  from  north- west  to  south-cunt.  In 
winter  tho  resemblance  is  heightened  by  the  snows  which  cover  the  uplands  and 
whiten  the  plains  for  a  few  hours. 

But  the  Falklands,  being  exposed  to  fierce  gules,  lack  the  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion which  clothes  the  lower  slopes  of  tho  Fuegian  mountuins.  So  violent  are 
tho  winds  that  they  uro  said  ut  times  to  uproot  and  scatter  like  straw  tho  very 
fubbages  grown  in  tho  kitchen  gardens  of  the  settlers.  Ilains  also  are  frequent, 
and,  like  tlie  home  country,  the  archipelago  is  often  shrouded  in  fogs  and  mists, 
especially  during  tho  spring  and  autumn  months ;  these,  however,  usually  lift 
towards  noon. 

On  the  other  hand  tho  climate,  being  essentially  oceanic,  offers  no  grout 
discrepancies  between  tho  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  except  for  the  bluster- 
ing  winds,  it  presents  no  features  to  which  colonists  from  Great  Britain  are  not 
accustomed.     The  climate  of  Port  Stanley  is  even  damper  than  that  of  London.* 

Next  to  the  sweet  grass  known  by  the  name  of  tussock  {dactylia  cespitom), 
on  which  the  flocks  fatten,  the  most  prevalent  vegetation  are  the  niosses  and 
lichens.  A  great  part  of  the  surface,  even  on  the  slopes  of  tho  hills,  is  carpeted 
with  a  turf  indicating  the  presence  of  bogs,  where  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
single  track.  The  quadrupeds  are  represented  only  by  a  few  foxes ;  but  aquatic 
fowl  whirl  in  multitudes  over  the  islands,  the  buys,  and  inland  lagoons,  and  of 
these  several  species  are  easily  tamed.  Penguins  are  drawn  up  in  battalions  on 
the  overhanging  ledges  in  such  numbers  that  the  governor  of  the  islands  is  nick- 
named "  King  of  the  Penguins."  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  annually  killed  for 
the  sake  of  their  oil.  The  fishers  also  capture  soine  species  of  salmon  and  other 
fishes,  and  till  recently  pursued  the  whale,  which  has  now  become  rare  in  those 
waters.  •.» 

The  animals  introduced  into  the  archipelago  by  Bougainville  have  multiplied. 
But  by  a  remarkable  contrast,  which  attests  the  influence  of  the  environment  on 
the  gradual  modification  of  species,  the  horses  have  become  smaller  and  smaller 
with  every  successive  generation,  while  the  cattle  have,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
in  size.f 

Nevertheless,  stock-breeders  reject  the  oxen  and  direct  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  sheep-farming.      In  1852  a  syndicate  of  Uruguayan  proprietors 


Meteorological  conditions  of  the  Falklands  and  South  Georgia  :- 


I'ort  Stanley  (Falklands) 
Royal  Bay  (8.  Georgia)  . 


Latitade. 
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54°  31' 


Temperature. 
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43°  Fahr. 
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Hcloftod  II  pt'iiiiiMula  on  (ho  oiihUmii  inIuikI  an  a  convenient  sitj  for  uu  ehtunciu  of 
about  1(M>,(M»()  whoop.  Tlie  succcsh  of  thi«  fimt  venture  giivo  fIho  to  otliorH,  und 
in  1H()7  tht)  firHt  Hockn  >%er<'  intioduccil  into  the  wcBtern  iNluiid,  which  hud 
hithiTto  been  ncgli'cli'd. 

In  1H!(1  tlio  Hhcep  bohmgliijjf  to  the  Kiilklund  brofdorM  wi-ro  cHtiiiiutid  ut 
()7(),000,  yielding  ovor  1,000  tonn  of  wool,  vulucd  ut  £107,000.  Tho  archipchigo 
liuH  also  b<;conu)  u  depot  for  the  fleeco  imported  from  Kucgiu.      Tlie  lierbage  of  the 
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islands  is  so  nutritious  that  many  of  the  sheep  yield  on  an  average  seven  or  eight 
pounds'  weight  of  a  somewhat  coarse  wool.  Recently  the  frozen  meat  industry 
has  been  introduced,  and  some  cargoes  have  aire  idy  been  consigned  to  the  English 
market. 

Port  Stanley,  capital  of  the  archipelago,  possesses  an  ideal  harbour,  a  natural 
basin  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  fringed  round  its  shores  with  thick  beds  of 
seaweed,  which  deaden  the  shock  of  the  waves.  Many  vessels,  knocked  about 
during  the  stormy  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  put  into  Port  Stanley  for  repairs 
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and  11  hv»h  Hupply  of  provisions.     An  inlot  in  tho  )iar1)our  in  full  of   diHrnuatud 
hulks  which  wt>re  fcund  toi    ilunuiKod  to  bu  worth  whilu  patching  up  agiiin. 

Tho  adminiHt ration  of  the  archipelago  in  entruHtcd  to  a  governor,  directly 
appointed  by  the  Oown,  and  ussistod  bv  u  le>;iM!ativo  and  an  executive  council, 
aJNo  nominated  by  (ln^  Queen.  Since  18!)Ji  the  colonititH  have  begun  to  take 
part  in  the  govurninont  oi  *he  islandf*. 

8oi  f H    QK()R(ilA. 

South  Georgia,  about  1,(100  nciuaro  niilos  in  extent,  depends  iidminiNtrutively 
on  tho  Government  of  tho  Falkland  Inlunds.  Hut  it  is  uninhabited,  and  only 
occasionally  visited  by  fishers  and  sailors.      Even  its  contour  lines  are  not  yet 

V\g.  100. — South  (i'roiuha. 
flfliUe  1  :  l,»0O,0iK)  Mllei. 


,  88  Miles. 
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accurately  determined,  and  the  surveys  taken  by  the  English  and  Russian  navi- 
gators do  not  penetrate  inland,  nor,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  head  of  the  bays 
and  creeks. 

The  relief  of  the  interior  was  unknown  in  the  year  1882,  when  a  German 
scientific  expedition  established  itself  at  Royal  Bay,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  to  take  part  in  the  circumpolar  studies,  at  that  time  undertaken  by  the 
leading  maritime  powers  in  connection  with  the  transit  of  Venus.  But  the 
expedition  confined  its  explorations  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bay. 

The  island,  above  which  rise  snowy  peaks  ranging  from  6,500  to  8,000  feet  in 
height,  consists  exclusively  of  very  old  unfossiliferous  formations,  gneiss,  and 
argillaceous  schists,  of  difficult  access  from  the  sea.     The  cliffs  have  been  worn  by 
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glaciers,  which  have  scooped  out  deep  troughs  in  tlic  less  compact  argillaceous 
masses,  while  leaving  intact  the  peaks  and  headlands  of  harder  gneiss  formation. 
Frontal  moraines  are  seen  at  the  issue  of  the  valleys  formerly  ftlled  with  crystal 
streams. 

The  Ross  glacier,  whose  broken  fragments  float  away  across  Royal  Bay,  is 
developed  in  a  basin  at  least  50  square  miles  in  extent.  The  lower  limit  of 
persistent  snow  descends  to  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  snowy  peaks  and  headlands  of  South  Georgia  are  constantly  shrouded  in 
fogs,  and  snow  frequently  falls  even  in  February,  the  warmest  month  in  the  year. 
No  tree  grows  in  the  island,  and  the  German  naturalists  were  unable  to  collect 
more  than  thirteen  species  of  flowering  plants ;  of  these  all  but  one  are  also  found 
in  the  neighbouring  Falklands  and  in  Fucgla.  The  thirteenth  belongs  to  the 
flora  of  distant  New  Zealand. 

jMosses  clothe  all  the  inland  plateaux  and  all  the  elopes  facing  the  northern 
sun,  while  the  rocky  escarpments  turned  towards  the  south  pole  are  destitute  of 
vegetation.  These  mosses  of  the  insular  flora,  which  resemble  the  arctic  forms, 
impart  to  South  Georgia  a  physiognomy  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
South  American  lands. 

The  fauna  of  the  island  comprises,  besides  various  species  of  penguins,  a  soli- 
tary songster,  a  member  of  the  lark  family. 

South  Georgia  lies  under  the  same  latitude  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  that  is  to  say, 
considerably  nearer  to  the  antarctic  circle  than  the  Falklands.  Its  position  is 
also  fur  more  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  South  Atlantic  waters,  remote  from  all 
the  great  highways  of  navigation,  some  1,250  miles  east  of  Magellan  Strait,  and 
in  the  direct  track  of  the  antiirctic  polar  current.  Hence  the  mean  temperature 
is  several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Ushuia  on  Beagle  Channel  in  Fuegia. 

Nevertheless,  the  moist,  stormy  climate,  being  somewhat  equable,  is  believed  to 
be  suitable  for  sheep  farming,  like  that  of  the  Falklands.  The  same  nourishing 
tussock  grass  also  grows  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  But  on  the  other  hand 
few  settlers  are  likely  to  be  attracted  to  such  a  dreary  abode,  a  storm-tossed  rocky 
prison,  lost  in  the  waste  of  waters  on  the  verge  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Farther  south  towards  the  antarctic  pole,  the  southern  seas,  with  their  convoys 
of  huge  icebergs,  sweep  round  the  planetary  surface,  awaiting  the  future  Scoresbys 
and  Nansens,  who  are  to  lift  the  veil  now  concealing  the  mysteries  of  those 
unexplored  solitudes. 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


THE  GUTANAS. 

Guiana  contested  by  Great  Brit<un  and  Venezuela        . 
British  Guiana,  including  the  region  contested  by  BrazU 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana     .        .        .        ■         •  •        • 

Guiana  contested  by  France  and  Brazil 

Total    . 


Area  in  sq.  miles- 
52,000 
60,000 
60,000 
32,000 
105,000 


289,000 


APPHOXIMATE  POPULATION  OF  THE  GUIANAS  ACCORDING  TO  RACES 


(1893). 


Civilizpd  Indians 

Wild  Indians    . 

Bush  Negroes 

Other  Blacks  and  Mulattoes 

H  iudus,  Chinese,  Malays 

Portugnese  and  Brazilians 

Euroi^nns 

Other  Whites,  Troops,  &c. 

Total 


British. 

Dutoh. 

1,000 

200 

7,000 

2.600 

200 

16,000 

130,000 

65,000 

135,000 

3,600 

14,000 

600 

4,800 

750 

1,000 

1,450 

French. 

Contested  Coast. 

Total. 

400 

2,000 

.  3.600 

1,000 

300 

10,800 

1.000 

17,200 

21.700 

600 

207,300 

4,000 

. ■ 

142,600 

300 

100 

14,900 

100 

100 

5,750 

5,700 

8,150 

292,200 


80,000 


34,200 


3,100 


410,300 


BRITISH  GUIANA- 


Approximate  area,  102,000  sq.  miles  ;  P°P- /'^f  ^'/^^'^"Jnn  .  «„..;.„   o  ODD. 
CMef  tom>8  :-Georgetown,  6b,000  ;  Ne«r  Amsterdam,  9,000  ,  Baitica,  2,000. 

Sugar  plantations  (1890),  80,000  acres. 

Sugar  crop  (1891),  117,204  hogsheads:  value,  £l,6.^0,uu(). 

Rum  (1891),  £267,000  ;  molasses,  £44,000. 

Total  value  of  sugar  products  (1891),  «1.9S0.')""'  ^ 

Exports  (1891).  £2,532.000  ;  imports,  £1.710,000  ;  total,  £1,242,000. 

Yield  of  gold  (1884).  £900  ;  (1892)  £460,000. 

Shipping  (1891),  647,000  tons.  ,„„„;,  ^ 

Commercial  fleet  of  British  Guiana,  141  vessels  of  6,626  tons. 

Revenue  (1890),  £500,000  ;  debt,  £200,000. 

Railways,    23  miles  ;  telegraphs,  275  miles  ;  telephones,  190  mUes 
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DUTCH  GUIANA. 

Area,  60,000  sq.  mUes  ;  populiitioii  (18i)3),  80,0(10. 

PiiKimaribo:  populution  (169.{),  28,800. 

PlimtntioiM ;  cnou),  banauaa,  &c.,  1,320  acres. 

Production  of  gold  (ISOl),  £13.j,000. 

Exports  (18il3),  i;3(iO,()00  ;  imports,  CoOO.OOO ;  total,  .£860,000. 

Shipping  (18U2),  entered  and  cleared :  460  vetmhs ;   190,000  tons. 


FRENCH  GUIANA. 

Area,  32,000  sq.  miles;  population  (189.3),  2o,000. 

(.'ayenno:  population  (1893),  10,000. 

Convicts  at  Saint-Laurent  (1892),  1,10'>. 

Political  exiles  of  Saint-Jean  (1892),  1,237. 

Prisoners  in  the  Islands  du  Salut  (1891),  0^5. 

Agricultural  produce  (1889),  .i;i.5.i,000. 

Imports  (1889),  £300,000;  exports,  £171,000;  total,  £532,000. 

Revenue  (1893),  £74,000  ;  expenditure,  £54,000. 


BRAZIL. 


Btates. 

Area  in  sq.  milea. 

Pop.  (18>«). 

Est.  Pop.  (1894) 

Amazonas 732,400 

80,654 

90,000 

Para    . 

443,653 

407,350 

450,000 

Maranhao    . 

177,568 

488,443 

500,000 

Piauhy 

116,218 

266,933 

300,000 

Ceara  . 

40,253 

952,025 

1,000,000 

Rio  Grande  do  Noi-te  . 

22,193 

303,852 

320,000 

Parahyba    . 

28,854 

496,618 

500,000 

]''emambuco 

49,625 

1,110,831 

1,150,000 

Alagoas 

22,583 

469,371 

650,000 

Sergipo 

7,370 

232,640 

370,000 

Babia  . 

164,649 

1,821,0S9 

2,000,000 

Espirito  Santo     . 

17,312 

121,. 502 

200,000 

Kio  de  Janeiro     . 

26,634 

1,164,468 

1,300,000 

Municipiu  Neutro  (Cit 

yrof  1 

{io) 

638 

406,958 

530,000 

itanta  Catharina . 

27,436 

236,346 

250,000 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

91,336 

564,527 

1,0.50,000 

Minas  Geraes 

222,160 

3,018,807 

3,200,000 

Matto  GrosHo 

532,708 

79,760 

100,01)0 

Ooyaz 

288,.M6 

211,721 

250,000 

Parana 

85,463 

187,548 

320,000 

San  Paulo    .... 
Total    . 

112,330 

1,386,242 

1,600,000 

.     3,209,878 

14,002,335 

15,950,000 

CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  AMAZONAS  AND  PARA  (1893), 


Maiiaos  (Barra  do  Rio  Negro) 
Teff6  (Ega)  .... 
Para  (Belem) 


60  000 

1,000 

110,000 


Cameta 10,000 

Santarem 2,000 

Macapa 1,000 


Average  annual  exports  of  Para  (1880-93),  £3,400,000. 
Exports  of  rubber  (189i),  18,800  tons  ;  value,  £1,800,000. 
Receipts  of  the  Para  Custom  House  (1893),  £1,280,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  QOYAZ  (1893). 
Goyaz,  8,000  ;  Formosa,  3,000  ;  Pyrcnopolls,  2,600. 


ifMim''' 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  THE  MARITIME  STATES  BETWEEN  THE  TOCANTINS  AND  THE 
RIO  SAN  FllANCISCO,  WITH  ESTIMATED  POPULATION. 


Bfio  Luiz 
Viiinnii  . 
Caxias  . 
Alcautora 

Pamahyl)a 
Therezina 
Ainarrnfao 
Ociras     . 

Fortaleza 
Araoaty . 
Maranguapc 
Sobral     . 
Baturitc 


Mabanhao. 


PlAUKY. 


Cbara. 


45,000 

11.000 

10,000 

6,000 

12.000 

10.000 

6,000 

2,000 

30,000 
16,000 
12,000 
lO.fiOO 
10,000 


Rio  Gbasde  do  Norte. 


Natal 

Macau 

Ceara  Mirim  .         .         .         ■ 
Mo8.soro  .         .         •         • 

Parahyha. 
Parahyba  .  .  •  • 
Maiuauguape 

Peknamuuco. 
Recife  (Pernarabuco) 
Nazareth        .        .        '        ■ 

Goyana 

Palmares        .... 
Camaru  .... 


Alaqoas. 


Maceio  and  Jaragua 
Alagoas 


San  Luis:  exchanges  (1802),  £813,000. 
Pemambuco  ;  average  exi^hanges,  £8,000,000 
receipts,  £1,100,000;  shipping,  from  1,600,000  to  2, 


6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,0U0 

40,000 
10,000 

120,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

18,000 
5,000 


sugar  exported  (1892),  23,472  tons;  Custom-house 
,000,000  tons. 


CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BASIN,  WITH  ESTIMATED  POPULATION. 


MiNAS  Gebaes. 


Ouro  Preto     . 

Diamantina 

Januaria 

Serro 

Sahara  . 

Pitanguy 

Murru  Velho 


Araoaju . 

8.  Christovao 

Propria  . 


Sebqifs. 


20,000 
14,000 
10,000 
7,000 
6,000 
3,000 
2,500 

16,000 
6,000 
3,000 


Bahia  and  EswKiTO  Santo. 

Bahia 200.000 

Cachoeira 20,000 

Nazareth 8,000 

Santo  Amaro 7,000 

Itaparioa 6,000 

Barra  do  Rio  Grande      .         .         .  6,<J0O 

Carinhanha 3,000 

Canavieiras 3,000 

Caravellas 3,000 

Philadelphia 2,000 

Ilheos i.oOO 

Porto  Seguro          ....  1,000 

Victoria 20,000 

Bahia  :  -Average imports,  £2,000,000  ;  exports,  £1,800,000  ;  shipping,  3,000  vessels,  1,700,001)  tons  ; 
Custom-house  receipts  (1802),  £1,950,000. 


10,000 
2,000 
1,000 


CHIEF   TOWNS  OF  THE   STATE  OF  RIO   DE  JANEIRO,   WITH   ESTIMATED 

POPULATION  (1893). 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
Niotheroy 
Campos 
Rio  Bonito 
Itaboraby 
Rezende . 
S.  Fidelis 

Rio :— CofFoo  exported  (1892),  230,000  tons,  value  £8,000,000  ;  total  exports,  £9,600,000  :  imports, 
£16,000,000  ;  Custom-house  receipts,  £4,800,000  ;  shipping,  5,352  vessels  of  5,612,600  tons  ;  immigrants 
landed,  64,500. 
65 


615,000 

Barra  Mansa  .... 

12,600 

36,000 

Petropolis       .... 

12,000 

27,000 

Pirahy 

12,000 

21,000 

8.  Pedro  d' Aldeia  , 

11,900 

18,000 

Macacu 

11,600 

16,000 

Sumidouro      .... 

10,600 

14,000 

Vaesouras       .... 

9,600 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  OK    THE    PARANA    BASIN    AND    ADJACENT   SEABOARD,    WITH 

ESTIMATED   I'Ol'ULATION   (18U3). 


MiNAB. 


Juiz  (le  Fora  . 

Ulwriiba 

S.  Joao  del  Rey      . 

S.  Puulo 

Campinas 

Santos    . 

Taubate 

Pindnmonhaiigaba 

Lorena  . 

Ouiiratingueta 


lo.noo 

12,000 
8,000 


8. 


Curitiba 


100,000 
18,000 

ir),ooo 

IS, 000 
15,000 
11.000 
10,000 

6,000 


Barbacena 
TiradentcH 
Caxambu 

Pauw). 

Rio  Claro 
Riberiio  Preto 
Itu 

Fnxiiia  . 
Juu,  iiiliy 
Piraoicaba 
ISoruuaba 

Pabasa. 

I      Faranagua 


0,000 
6,000 
3,0C0 

8,000 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 

3,000 


Santa  Cathaeina. 

Dosterm 15.000         I      Laguna 3,000 

Blumenau 5-000         I      Joinville 2,o00 

Santos  :-Avorago  imports,   £3,000,000;    exports,    £12,000.000;    shipping  (1892),  1,034  vessels  of 
537.000  tons ;  coffee  exported.  150,000  tons,  value  £7,300.000  ;  Custom-house  receipts,  £l,300,OuO. 
'  Paranaguu  :— Shipping  (1892),  370  vessels  ;  mate  exiwrted,  19,350  tons,  value  £312,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  RIO  GRANDE   DO   SUL,   WITH  ESTIMATED  POPULATION   (1893). 


Porto  AlegTP 

IVlotas  . 

Rio  (irando 

Bai?e 

S.  Leopoldo 

Unignayana  . 


52,000 
35.000 
23,000 
22,000 
8,000 
8,000 


Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Anna 
Jaguarao 
Aleffrete 
Itaquy  . 
S.  Borja 


6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,500 


Rio  Grande  :-Totjil  exchanges  (1891),  £2,700,000;  shipping  (1891),  326,000  tons. 


CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  MATTO  GROSSO,  WITH  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  (1893). 

Population. 
Sant'  Antonio         ....  4,000 

Rosario 3,000 

Matte  Grosso                            •        •  1.400 

Diamantino 1.000 


Cuyaba . 

Corumba  and  Lfldario 

S.  Luiz  de  Caceres  . 


Popiilniion. 

18,000 

7,000 

4,600 


POPULATION  OF  BRAZIL  AT  VARiOUS  DATES. 

1776,  1,900,000;  1819,3,617,000;   1872,  9,930,000;  1883.  12,600,000;  1893,15,760,000. 

IMMIGRATION   RETURNS  FROM   1804  TO  1892. 


First  period 
Second  period 
Third  period 


1804—1854,  140,000,  or    3,000  a  year. 
1855—1885,  498,116,  or  16,006       „ 
1886—1892,  688,906,  or  98,416       „ 


Total      .     1,327,021 


Italian  immigrants,  January  1,  1893,  564,000. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  191,152  IMMIGRANTS  LANDED  AT  RIO 


Italians     . 

Portuguese 

Spaniards 

Poles  and  Russians 

Germans  . 

Austriana 


116,000 

30,071 

18,668 

11,698 

4,317 

2,883 


Scandinavians  . 

English,  Scotch,  Irish 

French 

"Turks" 

Belgians   . 

Swiss 


[N  1891. 


1,847 

1,933 

1,309 

863 

378 

108 


-.i.ijjt,  ,|iii|iinjiy«i.|ww.»','M'i  |J)W!.|»lw>y"r'^lfrj;''fi''''■»J|.''V:';■T'^'''■^''^'»'?.''■' 


WITH 


fi.noo 

6,000 
3,0C0 

8,000 
8,000 
6,U0O 
6,000 
5,0U0 
6,000 
4,000 

3,000 

3,000 
2,600 

S4  vessels  of 

OO.OuO. 

I. 

ION   (1893). 

6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,500 


(1893). 

Population. 
4,000 
3,000 
1,400 
1,000 


00. 


1891. 


1,847 

1,033 

1,309 

863 

378 

108 
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BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  CROP  AT  VARIOUS  EPOCHS. 
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1820 
1840 
1870 


5,086  tons 
68,000     „ 
132,500     „ 


1880 
18i)0 
1802 


PO.SITION  OF  BRAZIL  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  (1890). 


Brazil        .        .        .        • 
Central  America  and  Mexico 
Java  and  Sumatra     . 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 


490,000  tons  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 

80,000     ,,  British  India      . 

60,000     ,,  We.>tt  Africa 

43,000     ,,  Sundries    . 

Average  yearly  production  of  sugar  in  Bnizil :  200,000  tons  ;  value,  £3,200,000. 

Averaire  yearly  production  of  rum  :  2,200,000  gallons  ;  value,  £l(iO,000. 

Production  of  rubber:  (1840),  400  tons;  (1860),  2,500;  (1891),  20,000. 

Production  of  rubber  (1839-1891) :  269,206  tons;  value,  £58,000,000. 

Homed  oattie  (estimated),  1893:  18,000,000. 

FOREIGN   TRiVDE   OF   BRAZIL   (1885-1890). 

ImporfB.  Exports.  "'"^'•.^^ 

,o85  .         .      £19,700,000  £29,000,000  £48,700,000 

joog     ■'*'..         31,000,000  36,000.000  67,000,000 

,j,}^8     ■"''..         26,000,000  21.000,000  47,000,000 

^y,jU    *',!'.,.         25,900,000  31,000,000  56,900,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  (1891),  £4,250,000. 
ImiKjrts  from  Great  Britain  (1891),  .£8,290,000. 
Shipping  (1890) :   13,900  vessels  of  6,000,000  tons. 

COMMERCIAL  FLEET  OF  BRAZIL. 

388  sailing  vessels 8,555  tons. 

136  steamers 81,698  tons. 


330,000  tons 

490,000 

'» 

444,000 

** 

35,000  tons 

30,000 

,, 

20,000 

M 

100,000 

t» 

Total    .    524  vessels 


90,253  tons. 

Railways  open  (1892),  4,788  miles  ;  in  progress,  2,832  miles. 
Telegraphs  (1893),  9,000  miles  ;  despatohes,  1,652,(!00. 
Letters  forwarded  (1892),  36,694,000,  or  2-4  per  head. 
Public  schools  (1893),  8,000;  attendance  (estimated),  380,000. 
Higher  schools  (1890),  23 ;  attendance,  3,485. 

Army  (1891),  29,000  men;  1,600  offlcei-s;  15,000  gendarmerie  ,      ,  ,  wo  i     o.,. 

Navy  (1893) :  3  ironclads,  7  unarmed  cruisers,  17  gunboats,  28  other  vessels;  total,  63  vessels,  250 
irans  4  000  sailors,  700  officers. 

Revenue  (1892),  £11,000,000  ;  expenditure,  £12,200,000  ;  deficit,  £1.200,000. 
Public  debt  (1893)  :  foreign,  £29,500,000;  internal,  £28,000,000;  total,  £57,500,000. 


PARAGUAY. 


Area,  98,000  (.qnare  miles  ;  popiilntion  (1887),  330.000. 
Estimated  poptilation  (1893),  5:iO,000,  or  6  per  square  mile. 


CHIEF  TOWNS,    WITH  ESTIMATED   POPULATION   (1893). 


Asuncion  (capital) 
Luque . 
Villa  Rica    . 
San  Pedro    . 
Paraguari 


35,000  Concepcion  . 

'  .        .        9,000  Villeta. 

7., -500  Villa  del  Pilar 

....        3,500  Ita 

3,000  Encamacion 

Mat^  exported  (l«87),  6.413  tons;  toUl  pit)duction,  11,443  tons  ;  value,  £440,000. 

Oranges  exported  (1888),  60,000,000. 

Tobacco  exported  (1880),  4,784  tons ;  total  production,  10,497  tons. 

Live-stock  (1891) :  cattle,  861,000  ;  horses,  asses,  mules.  104,220  ;  sheep,  &c.,  76,000 

Exchanges  (1891),  £1.073,000  ;  shipping,  2.354  vessels  of  307,000  tons. 

Railway,  90  miles  ;  letters  forwarded  0891),  1,124,000. 

Schools  (1891).  292;  attendance,  18,960. 

Revenue  (1891),  £27.500;  expenditure,  £132,000  ;  deficit,  £104,600. 

PubUc  Debt  (1802) :  English,  £831,000  ;  internal,  £500,000  ;  total,  £1,331,000. 


2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 


-  iiiaVfliiliiytoiMltiiitgliiii- 
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URUGUAY. 


Area,  72,110  square  miles;  population 
Depftrtment*. 
Salto  . 
Artigas 
PaysBiiilu 
Rio  Negro 
Soriano 
La  Colonia 
San  Jose 
Floras  . 
Montt!  Video 
Canolones 
Maldonado 
Booha  . 
Minas  . 
Treinta  y  Tres 
Cerro  Larjro 
Taouarembo 
Bivera  . 
Durazno 
rioiida 


(estimated),  1893,  750,000. 

Area  in  8q.  milos. 
4,863 
4,3U2 
5,115 
3, '209 
3,560 
2,192 
2,087 
1,744 
258 
1,833 
1,584 
4.280 
4,844 
3,086 
6,763 
8,074 
3,790 
6,525 
4,673 


Total 


Top.  (estO.lWl. 
32,000 
17,800 
28,400 
14,300 
27,500 
38,200 
21,100 
15,300 
234,000 
73,800 
20,600 
17.. 500 
22,600 
15,700 
28,000 
22,400 
19,000 
24,200 
29,  .500 


72,110 


701,800 


i 


1793 
1829 
1852 


POPULATION    OF   URUGUAY  AT  DIFFERENT   EPOCHS. 


31,000 

74  000 

132,009 


1860 
1883 
1893 


Monte  Video 
Piiysandu  . 
Salto  . 
Mercedes    . 
San  Jose     . 


CHIEF   TOWNS,    WITH   ESTIMATED   POPULATION    (1893). 


200,000 

20,000 

12,000 

9,000 

7,000 


Cerro  Largo  (Melo) 
Rocha 
Santa  Lucia 
Fray  Bentos 
Minas  . 


221.000 
476,000 
750,000 


6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 


IMMIGRANTS  LANDED  AT  MONTE  VIDEO. 


2,000  a  year. 


LIVE  STOCK  OF  URUGUAY. 

1860.  1884. 

tT„r„.                                             .         .             740,000  670,000 

T!^         '         '                           .         .         6,220,000  6,830,000 

Sheep          !;'...•         2,590,000  10,540,000 

Imports  Export*. 

,„o„                                                    .         .      £6,500,000  £6,000,000 

18P1      ;         ".".'....         3,800,000  6,400,000 

Total  exports  of  animal  produce  (1890),  £4,700,000. 


1890. 
3CO.00O 
6.280,000 
13,760,000 

Total. 
£12,600,000 
0,200,000 


irli! 
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m. 


STIIPriNO  RETURNS  (1892). 
Y^nton^d  .        .        12,78:)  veswila  of  4.270,043  tons. 

Cleared      .*.".••        1-'.«S'J         "        4,976,905    „ 


Total 


25,474  vessels  of  9,246,948  tons. 


Railways  (1891)  :  980  milfs  open  ;  400  miles  in  progress. 

I'asHengors  curried,  630,000  ;  goods,  510,000  tons. 
Telegraphs :  2,705  miles  ;  despatches,  233,000. 
Letters  forwarded,  6,588,000;  papers,  packages,  &c.,  14,942,000. 

Public  Schools  (1890)      .        .        .        -470       Attendance  38,747 

Ti  •     i.  407  ..  21,410 

Trivato      „  > ^   '  "  ' 


Total 


877       Attendance  60,157 


1S88.                           180O.  ItM. 

^         „-                                                        .      £2,730,000          £3,000,000  £3,100,000 

S^'^^Tditure  :        :        ■.'...        2,767.000            3,050,000  2,600,..00 
Public  debt  (1892):  Internal,  £2,370,000;  external,  £18,192,000;  international,  £376,000;  total, 

£20,938,000. 

Army,  3,600  ;  civiUan  force,  3,200  ;  police,  4,000. 

1883                                   1»W.  '^'l- 

Real  Property       .        •        •        £50,000,000               £58,000,000  £52,000,000 


ARGENTINA. 


1 


221.000 
476,090 
750,000 


6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


Area,  1,125,000  square  miles;  population  (estimated),  4 

Pbovinobs. 
I  Federal  District 
I  Buenos  Ayres 
'  Sante  Fe 
I  Entre  Rios     . 
'  Corrientes 
( Rioja    . 
j  Catamarca     . 
\  San  Juan 
[  Meudoza 
,  Cordoba 
j  San  Luis 
I  Santiago  del  Estero 
I  Tuouman 
Salta     . 
I  Jujuy    . 

Total 


086,000. 


LrrTOBAL 


Andes 


Ckntbal 


NOBTBEBN 


Area  in  »q.  miles. 
70 
63  000 
18,000 
45,000 
54,000 
31,600 
31,500 
29,700 
54.000 
54,000 
18,000 
31,500 
13,500 
45,000 
27,000 

616,770 


Fopulation. 

561,160 

850,000 

240,332 

300,000 

290,000 

100,000 

130,000 

12.5,000 

160,000 

380,000 

100,000 

160,000 

210,000 

200,000 

90,000 

3,916,492 


890. 
iO.OOO 
10,000 
iO,000 

M. 

)0,000 

)0,000 


noethebn 
Centkal    . 


SoxmnEBN 
(Patagonia) 


TEBBITOBIEg. 

Missiones 

Formosa  \      .        .        . 

Chaoo      I 

Fiiinpa  .... 

Rio  Negro 

Neuquen 

Chubut 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Grand  Total    . 


23,932 
125,612 
191,842 

268,000 
1,126,166 


60,000 
50,000 
40,000 

30,000 
4,086,492 


.  ■i»J»IJ»PU»»<k\i  1,1"       imijiinim    III 
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CHIEF  TOWNS,  WITH   AITUUXIMATE   POPULATIONS  (1S93). 


Missions  Foemosa,  Chaco. 


PimadnH 

•        ■ 

3,600 

FoniioHa 

1,000 

Resisteucia 

COIIRIKNTES. 

3,600 

Corrientes  . 

• 

19.000 

Goya 

. 

4,ir)0 

Cuncati 

3,600 

LibreH 

Entbe-Rios. 

2,600 

Parana 

. 

20.000 

Oualeguaychu 

. 

1,5,000 

ConcordiH  . 

. 

11,600 

Gualeguay 

11,000 

Concepcion  del  Uruguay   . 

10,000 

NDgoya      . 

. 

8,000 

Santa  Ffi. 


RoHario 
Santa  Fe    . 
Ewporauza  . 


San  Ltna. 


Villa  Mercedes 
San  Luiit    . 


COBDOBA. 

Cordoba     .... 
Rio  Cuarto 

Boll-Ville  .... 
Villa  Nueva  and  Villa  Maria 
San  Pedro  and  Dolores 


Patagonia. 


Viediua 
Raw  sou 
Roca  . 
Norquin 


Jujuv. 


Jujuy 
Ledesuia    . 
Humaliuaoa 


75,000 

18,000 

3,600 


7,000 
COOO 


66,247 

12,000 

6,000 

4,000 

3,600 


1,500 

1,000 

800 

600 


5,000 

4,500 

600 


Salta 
Oran  . 
Kivudavia 


Salta. 


TUOUMAN. 


TuounnHn 

MonteroH 

Santiago  del  Estkko. 
Santiago     ..... 

Loreto 

Salvina       .        .        .         .        • 
Atamisqui 

Catamakca. 

Catamarca 

Fuerte  de  Aiidalgala  . 

Belen 

Tinogasta  ..... 

La  RioJA. 

La  Rioja 

Chileoitu 

San  Juan. 

San  .luau 

Jaohol        ..... 


Mhndoza. 


Mcndoza    . 
San  Rafael 

Buenos  Ayres 
La  Plata    . 
San  NicolaB 
Ohivilcoy    . 
Mercedes    . 
Azul . 
Fergamino 
Dolores 
Barracas    . 
Bahia  Blanoa 
Tandil 
Cba!>comu8 
Carmen 


BuKNos  Aybeb. 


18,000 
2,500 
2,U00 


26.000 
4,000 


10,000 
1.500 
1.600 
1,200 

7,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 

6,000 
4,000 

12,000 
1,600 

18,000 
3,000 

680,000 

66,000 

16,000 

1-2,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7,800 

7,700 

7,OiiO 

6,500 

6,300 

6.400 

2,600 


POPULATION  OF  BUENOS  AYRES  ACCORDING  TO  NATIONALITIES  (1892). 


Italians 
Argentines 
Spaniards  . 
Fiench 


224,000 
99,500 
68.,500 
23,000 


EngUsh 9.100 

Germans 7.500 

Sundries 102,700 


Entered 
Cleared 


SHIPPINvJ  OF  BUENOS  ATRES  (1892). 

.      3,471  vessels  of  2,207,000  tons. 
3,694       „       „  1,745,400     „ 


Total    .  .      6,166  vessels  of  3,952,400  tons. 

Exportsof  Buenos  Ayres  (1892) ^lf'^^?'!!°® 

Imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  (1890) 


£10,320,000 


-'r^'T^T^^CT'^vrm^ 
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18,000 
2,500 
'2,000 


26.000 
4,000 


10.000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 

7,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 

6,000 
4,000 

12,000 
1,600 

18,000 
3,000 

680,000 

66,000 

16,000 

1-2,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7,800 

7,700 

7,0110 

6,500 

6,300 

6,400 

2,500 


)  (1892). 

9,100 

7.500 
.       102,700 


SlIirriNO   OF  LA   PLATA  (1802). 
480  «toame«  of    838,250  tonn  ;    132  Hailing  vo*«o1h  of   130,150  tou,  ;     1.611   ooa.tern  of   100.180 
toim      Total :  2,223  vesBeln  of  1,068,8H0  touH. 

Exports  of  La  Plata  (1802),  £l,lu0.0u0.  ,,..,.. 

ShilTping  of  Biihia  BlHuca  (1802),  390  voh^-Ih  of  7»,t.4o  tons. 
ExchangeHof  Btihia  Blanoa  (18U2),  i;i,7l2,0i)O. 


IMMIGRATION   RETURNS  OF  ARUKNTINA. 


18S0 

1890 
1891 


Imtnigrft'it*. 

281»,(m0 

138,000 

73,01)0 


KmiRranti. 
40,700 
83,000 
91,000 


Exco«of  immigration  ovor  emigraUon  (1871  01),  1,090,000. 

LIVE-STOt^K  OF  ARGENTINA  (1890). 
Horses,  4,400,000  ;  homed  cattle,  22,050,000  ;  sheep,  70,450,000. 

LAND  UNDER  CULTIVATION  (1891). 
Wheat,  3,000,000  acres;  mai.e,  2,100,000  aeres;  lucerne.  1,500,000  aeres;  sundries,  915,000  acres ; 

total,  7,515,000  sores. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA. 

18W. 
.       £23,400,000 
17,000,000 


Imports 
Exports 


1KH9. 
£33,000,000 
24,500,000 


i8ul. 
£13.40(1,000 
19,250,000 


Total  exchanges 

Great  Britain 
France 
Germany 
Belgium 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Italy     . 
Spain    . 
Brazil    . 


£40,400,000  £57.500,000 

Importu  flrom  ^1&81). 
.     £5,0(i0,000 
1,600,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
700,000 
500,0(iO 
800,000 
300,000 
290,000 


£32,660,000 

Exports  to. 
£3,000,000 
4,700,000 
2,300,000 
3,300,000 

840,000 

900,000 

650,000 

260.01)0 
1,800,000 


Entered 
Cleared 


SHIPPING  OF  ARGENTINA  (1892). 

9,948  vessebj  of    6,040,825  tons. 
■         ■         ■         '.       9,184      „      „      5,840,025    „ 


30,000 
20,000 


Total,         .         .     19,132  veksels  of  11,886,850  tons. 

BaUways  open  (1892):  7,070  miles;  '"  f^'*^' ^J"  •^"*- 
Telegraphs  (1892)  :  19,850  miles;  despatches,  2,340,000. 
Letters  forwarded,  120,534,000. 

^  ,.,•       V  „i„  /i-flon  2.400      Attendance        195,000 

Public  schools  (1-891)         .        .         -'.*"      ■»■ 

Private    , ^J.  "  — 

Total        .         •        3.233     Attondauce        260,000 

r^'i^'Jlai'SS  S-To:.  of  24,500  tons  burden,  ^th  150  guns,  and  about  1.500 

'S;venue  (1891).  £10,870,000  ;  expenditure.  £18,000.000  ;  deficit,  £9,130  OOO^  ^^^ 
Public  debt  (1892):  National           .        .         .        •  „,'       'oqo 

Foreign J5,ooo,uuu 

Total         .         .         £61,000,000 
National  debt,  with  paper  money,  tre^^xry  bonds,  and  guaranteed  interests     .    ^lOMOOj 

Provincial  debts 9,000,000 

Municipal  debts 9,200,000 

Debt  of  Buenos  Ayres 

Total  UabiUties  of  Argentina.        .        •  £146,200,000 


sailors. 


■i3^^a(«Wi<>*ii«liBS6i*.J,A»f^*-W<" 


<"**i^nptii'"9i 
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FALKLAND    ISLANDS    AND   SOUTH   GKOROIA. 


Area  of  KiiHt,  l-'ulkliind 
,,      „  W.'st  l-'iilklaiul    . 
,,     „  SiniiUor  gniiipo  . 
,,     ,,  Simth  Ooi)r)ifiii    . 
Capital,  I'ort  Stuiiloy  ;  population,  804. 


Rovpnue 
Kxprnilituro  . 
liiiportM 
Exports 

Livo-Htock  (ISOl)  :   shoop,  007,000 

Laud  under  piisturago  (IH91),  !2,32o,000  acres, 

Shipping  (IHOl),  80,200  tons,  of  which  18,830  tons  aio  British. 


I9W. 

iS.Od.-J 

9,128 

6(1,786 

107,09.') 


S,000  sq.  milos 
•2,;)oo  „     „ 

1,200   „       „ 
1,000    „       „ 


1H88. 
£8,828 
9,720 

65,710 
116,102 


Population 

(IhOl), 
I         1,789. 

mBi. 
£11,661 

13,302 

07,«77 
130,762 


ojittlo,  6,o20  ;  horses,  3,824. 


iiii»: 


1-?*"^^: 


"•i(|l»i><|i*«l'«"9T'VW}|PWr'? 


Abkbft',  in 

At.ipoiiB,  3<'«.  ■*!" 
AbrolhoB  iMland,  161 

Ai-«rahy,  176 
Acurai  Mountain,  9 
AiiMy,  354 
AcoucaKua.  356 
AconquiU  Mountains,  .104 
Acoqiia  IndiauH,  5,  40 
Axua  Nt!gra  Pa»B,  356 
A«uapehy,  Rio,  254 
Arfuas  Bcllan,  172 
AguaH  VirtuoHas,  217 
Aiinc>r«8  MountaiuB,  154 

Tribe,  163 
A'tuieB  Rapids.  2 
Akawoys,  38 
Akroaii,  130 
Aku6,  130 
Alagoa  Grande,  140 
Alu^oas  State,  133 

Town,  150 
AUgoinhas,  176 
Altkalufit,  405 
Albiua,  ti4 
AUmquerqnP,269,  261 

AiOHntara,  139 
AWobH(;a.  128 
Alpyrete,  248 
Alemquer,  120 
Alexandra,  228 
Alfredo  Chavez,  177 
Almas  Mountains,  lo4 
Almeirim,  122 
Alto*  MonntHins,  317,  354 
Alumine  Lagoon,  384 

Volcano,  359 
Araacuru,  Bio,  18 
Amambav  Mountains,  298 

Amapa,  Rio.  21 
Aiiiurante,  140 
Amargal,  381 
AmarraQaii,  Ul 
Amazonas  Province,  »u 
Amazonia,  90 
Amrtzons,  Rio,  90 
Estuary,  100 
Ambrtlo  Mountains,  3o4 
Amuku  I-ake,  8,  12 
Ancaste  Mountains,  io* 
Anchieta,  177 
Au«Jal<;aU  Fort,  409 

Tribe,  409,  434 
Angioal,  83 
Augicog,  85 
Angostura,  319 


INDEX. 


Angostura  Mountniim,  359 
Anuru  doH  Rois.  '9** 
Auhmibuhy  Moumains,  2i.l 

Rio,  260 
Aniaiau  Mountains,  330 
Antoniua,  227 
Antcmio  Vaz  Inland,  14o 
Aourriaona  Mountain,  9 
Apa,  R'O,  250,  299 
Apanages,  130 
Apnpuris,  Bio,  92 
Apia  as,  113 
Api.ihy  Mine,  220 
Apipe  Rapidi.,  298,  31o 
Apitares.  306 
Approuague,  Ri",  U.  '" 
Aquidaban,  Kio,  299 
Aquiri,  Rio,  93,  117 
Araca,  Bio,  93 
Aiaciiju  Town,  172 

Tribe,  122 
AracHty,  143 
Araooyaba,  226 
Aiaguay,  302 
Araguari,  Bio,  11,  21,  ii 
ArHguay,  Bip,  4 
Araguaya.  R«o,  88,  lio,  ai 
Araniina  Falls,  19 
Aranauraa,  Rio,  U 
Araras  Town,  226 

Tribe,  113 
ArarHooara  Rapids,  92 
Aratoi,  Rio,  68 
Araiicanians,  407 
Arawaks,  33,  109 
Araxa  Plateau,  262 
Aiecunaa,  38 
Aregoa,  316 
Argent  Mountains,  11 
Argentina,  344 
Argentines,  3.51 
Argeiitino  Lake,  do. 
Arinos.  Bio,  97 
Arrecifes,  463 
Arrryo  Pintado,  33b 
Artigas,  339 
Aitnnoion,  316 
Ataio  Mount  aiM,  3o4 
Atalaia,  150 
'   Atalaya,  461 
Atamisqui.  372,  433 
Atorais,  33,  34 
Atuel,  Rio,  367,  381 
Aunans,  41 
Avxnhadava.  208 
Avati  Parana,  92 


"i 


Ave'los,  116 

Aysen.  Rio,  3C0 

Awa,  Rio,  18,  19  .      ,„ 

Awarriwa  Mouuiuin,  \i 

Ayruo,  118 

Azul,  453 

Baependy,  217 

Ua^agenl,  218 

15.ig6,  247 

Uuguales  Mmintalns,  3BI 

Baliia  Slate,  152 

Town,  172 
Bahia  Bliiiica,  381,  464 
Bahitt  Negra,  256 
Hailique  Island,  76 
Bijada,  424 
Hai.airi,  114 
Urtllena  Mountain,  360 
IJauaiial  Island,  127 
BHUtneinui,  145 
Biiiida  Oriental,  329 
bttiail'-ro,  Rio,  374 

Town,  427 
Baramanni  L'.lte,  48 
Barbacena  Mountains,  16  j 

Town,  210 
Barcellos.  94,  118 
Hareirinhas,  140 
Bariloche,  300 
B.rima,  Rio,  18 
Barra,  170 

do  Pirahy.  188 
do  Hio  Netro,  96 
Manna,  188 
Marraoui,  447 
Barrancas,  Rio,  367 
Bartioa  Grove,  60 
Basques,  419 
B-tataes,  226 
Batavia,  67 
Batel,  Rio,  373 
Itaturite,  142 
Boi'gle  Channel,  482 
Heaqueos,  259 
Hebe<ieio  Lake.  3(8 
Beberihe,  Bio,  140 
Belem,  90 
Belen,  436 
Belgrauo,  447,  449 
Bella  Vista,  424 
Bello  Horisonte,  170 
Belmonte,  Bio,  159 
Bolmonte  Town,  160,  176 
Buudego,  175 
Beni,  Bio.  96,  97 
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ill 


Biirblox,  Rio,  10 

To* II,  I't'l 
KiirtiiKJo,  Hill,  ;I70 
ll-rfutHilt,  ill 
Iti'/iirriii,  I  I!) 
lii^uiiiMii,  Kio,   >3i 

Town,  'i'il 
UUihii,,  Hi».  li'is 
Hlonno,  Uio.  :{.5(l 

Cupe,  Hiill 
llliimHiiiin,  'i:i() 
B<i,i  Viabi  Motiiitiiiiif,  IIH 

Town,  17.' 
BoiSi*  MortfH  MciunUlu,  118 
noi'ii,  I.II.  Ill) 
lloniin.t  MMiuituinii,  20'i 

llollUIIN.   Mill 

HciiH,  Kill,  JilH 
Hiiiiflai,  urn 
n<ii'i  Jiinlim.  1  IS 
R'liiKto  Moitntuin,  SAO 
Korha,  IIH 
B'lrlion,  'i(ti 
11  .roroH,  i.V),  2A8 
HiitodiuluM,  103 

ItotlKUltU,  'i'2(l 

llrn^uii^a,  l'i4 

Hriiiiuii,  Kio,  12,  03 

llriivu  Mountaiiia,  3(i'2 

Rrii/ii,  77 

lin-joilii  MA(ln<do  l)eu«,  1-18 

Brojo  d'An  ia,  145 

Br.v.«,  111 

Brilhiiiito,  liio,  2.)1 

Blioeo  Buy.  ■.VAH 

Bueuuit  AvreA  Province,  44u 

City,  44.i 
BuirroB,  212 
BiirritH,  Rio,  .'{.)4 
Biirroliiirro,  Kio,  14 
Bush  NHKroox,  411 
Butu'oo  I'uHs,  ;)o7 

Cuacatl,  423 
CitbH^al,  Rio,  25  ■< 
CiibagHou  iHlanii,  11 
C'>bixi,  1 12 
Cubo,  14 'J 

de  luH  VirgineB,  400 
Cabo  Frio.  19U 
Cabrobo,  172 
Cufiipava,  218 
CHCcreH  Lalie,  255 
Caulii  MouutuiuH,  364 

Town,  430 
Caohiniti,  112 
Cdohipnur,  lUo,  11,  21 
Cachoeira,  Rio.  175 

Town,  175,  244 
Cachooiro,  177 
Caetbi-  Tribe,  138 

Village,  170 
Cafayaten,  409 
Cafiisos,  108 
Ciihy,  Rio,  237 
Cujazoiras,  140 
Cal,  Cnmbre,  3')3 
Cdlbuoo  Voltiano,  363 
CalohaquiH,  406,  408 
Caldafi,  217 
Calinas,  37 
Culingatttan,  407 
Camaouam,  Kiu,  236 
Caraamu,  175 
Cameronflfi,  Rio,  384 
Caroeta,  124 


ruiniioini,  1 1 1 
Oiiiiiopi,  km,  0 
('.tiii|»iim,  42M 
('itiii|ianntio  MoiinlHiii,  357 
('ani|iHiibH   21(1 
(^limpina  (Irunde,  1 15 
('iiMipiniiK,  223 
CumiMi  Onnde,  120,  145 

l/irgo,  22H 
(,'ampoM  d»  Boa  Vi»U,  202 

(tu  Jnrd.i'i,  203 

of  I'ttraliylia,  188 
('Hmiiti,  8 
('■niiburv,  Rio,  Ul 
Ciinnda  lie  (ionit-x,  363,  ''.27 
(Unanim,  2ii4,  226 
Canantra  Mountaini,  154 

Rio,  208 
CanavloiraH,  175 
('andi'lana,  4'i2 
C'lnulonoH,  331) 
(/iiiif;iiaret>inin,  145 
('aiiiiido,  Kio,  141 
f'HtxM-irot,  130 
Cantagallo,  188 
Ciintaruira  Mouniainii,  203 
(yiinuoii  MouutaiuM,  8 
CikpHXuo  Mountaini,  164 
(y'apo  do  Norte,  22 
(ii|)ellt,  172 
Oipibaribe,  Rio,  146 
Capitaniu,  176 
(dpivary,  Rio,  237 
Ciira^a  real*,  151 
Carapaporix  Strait,  22 

BaNin,  23,  74 
CaravullaH  Mountaiua,  176 
CiirayaK,  108,  130 
CarbougreH,  42 
CtrcarHi^a,  427,  345 
Curibann,  2 
CnrilMi,  2,  33,  36,  109 
Carijoa,  213,  241 
C«rljonaii,  109 
Carinhanha,  Rio,  156,  170 
Carioca  Mountain,  191 

Spring,  101 
CitripunaH,  112 
(.'armoio,  336 
Cannon  i Paraguay),  315 

(Patagonia),  405,  454 
Carmo,  118 
Carolina,  139 
Cardi-venne,  Rio,  21 
Caruaru,  149 
Gala  Branca,  224 
CiiHabinda  Lake,  428 
Cawro«,  422 
Casmquiare,  Rio,  2,  94 
CaxteHo  Mountain,  191 
Castillo  Mountain,  300 
Castle  HiU,  3H7 
CatauuHn,  KiQ 
Catalin  Mountaino,  359 
Catamaroa  Province,  433 

Town,  433 
Cattas  Altas,  170 
Ctiucete,  437 
Ciiux  Mountains,  11 
Caviana  Tsland,  102 
Cixanibu,  217 
Cxxias,  139 
Cayapos,  129 

Mou-.itaina,  127 
Cayari,  Rio,  90 
Cayenne,  63,  66 


riyi'iwu"  Txlund,  1 1 
Ciiviiuii,  21 1 
Cvitra  Stat'',  13.1 

Kivur,  141 

Town,  80,  141 

Miriin,  144 
Cebolttty,  Rlu,  237 
Crpir  111,  (17 
Ceiillox,  ,..V) 

(Kntru-Rioii),  424 

(Montu  Viduii),  3;i'.) 

(i'liragiiay),  315 
Cem>  Largo,  3.'<9 

Moiitu  Vidmi,  338 
Chiumb  111),  4<>3 
ChaiM),  Uriiii,  424 
Chitllao,  139 
Utiiili.'  n  Mountain,  360 
ChitinlHuiM,  130 
Champagui  Mountain,  363 
Chanitn,  ;I34 

Cliiifti  Mountain,  354,  428 
Cha(udii,  131 

Diaiiiiiiiina,  175 
ChaptMM),  Rio,  239 
Cliapt.'1-oo  Mouutain,  368 
Cbaima,  426 
ChurruiiH,  241,  334 
C'liaHchuii,  Kio,  378 
ChaiH!oniuM,  452 
Chitviiutc-H,  12'J,  214 
Chavi-N,  122 

Mouutainn,  356 
Ch.rentt'H,  130 
Cliiibi  t'allH,  15 
Chico,  Rio,  388 
Cliikiiaban,  130 
CbileuiU),  435 
ChiniihipB,  Itio,  90 
CbipWa,  Kio,  12 
<  hiquita,  Mar,  372 
ChlquitoH,  79 
ChinhimnoH,  408,  409 
Chiriu,  12 
Cbivilcoy,  453 
Choele  Choel,  384 
CLoa  Miilal,  357 

Town,  457 
Cbubut,  Rio,  3S6 

Colony,  458 
C'hunibicha,  434 
Chuy,  Rio,  236,  330 
Cinta  MouutainH,  138 
CipreseN  Mountainn,  358,  384 
Claro,  Rio,  127 
Clavijo  Mountainn,  354 
Coary,  Rio,  93,  115 

Avelloa,  116 
Cocba  Lake,  91 
Codajaz,  116 
C'leimoeribo,  Rio,  17 
C'lopewijne,  Rio,  17 
Coimbra,  262 
Coirrit  Mountain,  9 
Colnstine,  425 
Colhue,  Luke,  385 
Coligny,  191 

CoUon-cura,  Rio,  359,  384 
Colon,  421 
Colonia,  329 

Ciilonia  del  Sacramento,  336 
Colorado,  Bio,  381 
Comaohi^ones,  407 
Commowijne,  Bio,  17 
Concei9ao,  170,  176 
Conoepcion  CPoraguay),  316 
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|l,  II 

III 
It 
,  2.17 

|i'>N),    i'2l 
doo),  ;i.l!» 

).  ■■iio 
|;i;tt) 

|(l«o,  3aH 

i:i 

l»i4 

Luin,  ;t(iii 

Jo 

tuuutain,  363 

lin,  3«  J,  428 

im,  17d 
•J39 
iiutuin,  368 

,  ;t:H 

i>,  ;t78 
.)2 
i'J,  214 

18,  3dJ3 

;() 
W) 
88 

yo 

» 

in,  go 
u,  12 
ir,  372 
I 
4U8,  409 

3 

,  384 
W7 
67 
3S5 
io8 
134 

3(5,  330 
liiiH,  138 
intuiiu),  3o8,  384 
i7_ 

itainf),  3o4 
3,  116 
lid 
31 

Rio,  17 
lio,  17 

ain,  9 

,  385 

Elio,  359,  384 


loramento,  336 
,  381 
1,407 
Rio,  17 
).  176 
araguay),  316 


Coiii'i'iK-iim  (Ar)(ntitina),  421 

(CriiKuayj,  l.'i 
('oticoriliii  (Ar^itiitinaj,  121 

(I'ruHuay),  121 
CiindiMi,  Kio,  '1(11 
(j'oiilfiiiihiiN  ilii  ('amp<j,  |)i8 
('iiri^<iii)iH/i  till  Niiliiirit,  170 

<  llltllll'tHhItW    JHUtllt,     I  1 

CimtM,  iUo,  li')U,  I7& 
C'ltiteiiditN,  217 
CopiH]>ii,  Kill,  :UiH 
C'lipIM iittiiK',  Uio,  I" 
CiNpiimbd,  3/iO 
('urittamunK  MoiintiiinR,  8 
t'orcovadii.  Kin.  360 

Voluaiio,  tttO,  360 
CordotM,  City,  4  14 

MuuntaiiM,  444 

I'ruvlncB,  112 
Coreahii,  l(i<i,  1 II 
(.'tifuntyiio,  Kio,  9,  10 
(^oniiuntilxi.  Uio,  17 
C'oroadoH,  Itll,  187,  214 
CuriieiitoN,  Cape,  363 

I*p>viucio,  4:i2 

Uiv.T,  374 

Town,  422 
Cortuderui)  I'mm,  428 
Cjniiiilut,  Kio,  207 

Albuquurque,  269,  261,  289 
CotKiuiu,  416 

OmhabtiinlMt  Mountaina,  90 
(..'otiiiKii  iHlitnd,  227 
( 'otiiigiiitm,  Rio,  17'2 
(Jotiiua.  Kio,  17 
Cutuntuba  Iitlnnd,  100 
Ci)unumaiio,  Rio,  66 
(Juuniint  DiHiriut,  73 

VilliiKO,  76 
Couripi,  76 
C.xiin,  Rio,  268 

Town,  262 
C')y  Inlet.  390 
Coyle  EHUiary,  390 
Coyoa,  408 
Crrtto,  118,  143 
Creoles,  37 
Crichanas.  110 
Cruz  de  Piedra,  440 
Cruzeiro,  218 
t'uarto,  Kio,  373 

To<vn,  442 
Cuatrpro,  454 
Cnbatao  Mountaing,  202 

Town.  222 
Ouohilla  (irande,  330 
Cuimhy  Rcxtk,  95 
Cumery,  Uio,  97 
Cunibre  Pans,  366 
CumbreH  de  Caluhaqui,  364 
Cumncumn  MountaiiiH,  8 
Cunaui,  Rio,  21 
Cufiapiru.  Kio,  336 
C!ura-<'o,  Rio,  381 
Cura  Cukalio,  357 
Curiniutahu,  Kio,  145 
Curitiba,  202,  210,  226 
Curralinho,  141 
Curuouri  Mountaina,  16 
Curupaity,  320 
Cururupu,  139 
Cuiuzu,  320 
Ciiyaba  Minps,  260 

Town,  260 

Tribe,  260 
Cuyo  Region,  420,  437 


Cuyuni,  Rio.  4,  16 
Cuyuwtiii,  Kio,  12 

Dnrwin  Mountain,  361 
Diytiiiin,  Kio,  336 
|)i>inirarit.  Ki'i.  16 
DtmiKiiadi-ro,  Kin,  378 
I^UHvado,  Kio,  386 

Kntuary,  386 

Port,  460 
DMterroTown.  231 

HlrHit.  231 
Dmix  Ciiniiutablnii  iHland,  367,  380 
I  >iiitmintti,  426 
Diainaruina,  164 

(Ticujo).  170 
Diiinu,  Ijlanurait  de,  390 
Didi,  38 

liivitidiiN  Mountain!,  164 
Diioe,  Rio,  162,  160 
DoiH  IrmuoH,  Kio,  134 
I)iilori-N,  416,  452 
Diinityko  Mountain,  361 
Douro  Mountainii,  126 
D.iUH  KiiiH,  183 
Diiluo,  Kio,  372,  432 
Uiirazno,  330 

Kga,  115 
Kiutrill(in8,  38 
Knoarnaoion,  314 
Kufant  Piniii  iHland,  II,  67 
Knuonmlit,  461 
Kiitro-Ki(>8,  188,  424 
Kupcranza,  425 
K'<pinha<,'o  Mountains,  16t 
EHpirito  Siinto  Statu,  162 
KHquina,  424 
KiuwquitK),  Kio,  8,  11 
K^thucia,  172 
Eslero,  432 

FiilkUnd  WandH,  477 
Fanutina  Mountains,  356 

Trilx.,  409,  436 
Faro,  119 
Faxina,  2i6 

Fe<;bo  do8  Morros,  266,  262 
Foderaoion,  421 
Federnl  Diittriot  (Argentina),  445 

(Brazil),  190 
Feira,  140,  176 
Fernando  de  Nororiha  Islands.  136, 

150 
Ffrreira  Gomes,  75 
Fiainbala,  Rio,  378 

Town.  435 
Fiscal  iHland.  196 
Fitzroy  Volcano,  360 
FloieH,  140 

Ilha,  196 
Flo-ida,  336 
Foutt)  Boa,  115 
FormoHa  Lake,  126 

'I'erritory,  424 

Town,  131,  424 
Fortaleza,  141,  216,  230 
Fort  Ninuw  AwBterdaiu,  59 
Fort  William,  61 
Fort  Zeolandia,  68 
Fnz  de  Ignaza,  230 
Frade  de  Maoali^.  181 
Frade  T'OspRrdo,  177 
Franca  Town,  225 
Fran(,-aiHMountain,  361 
Fray  Benton,  336 


Fn.yi,.  Muorti),  III 
Frio,  Cape,  181 
Froward,  Capu,  301 
Frurtal,  218 
Fuf^ia.  107 
FuvgipuN.  40A 

OabriuUe,  68 
Guiba  Ijtku,  266 
GaiiM,  37 
Galli'goM,  160 
(ialli'ia  Munrta,  366 
GaineUaM,  138 
GaranhunH,  149,  172 
Gauiibos.  242,  417 
(iavia  Mountain,  190 
Gay,  Hill.  .'tOl 
GuniTal  Adba,  456 

Piiz,  166 
Goorgi'town,  51 
GoH,  rjO,  163 
Gigant"  Mi'untain,  363 
Gi).riint.i'  o  Mountain,  363 
GiyoucH,  407 
Goya,  424 
Uiiyunu,  1 16 
Goyaiiu/i'H,  213 
Giiyaiiinha,  141 
Goyaz  State,  125 

IniliauH,  129 

Town,  131 
(loyroihoaH,  313 
Goytaiui/iizes,  187 
Graitinsa  Mount^un,  202 

Town,  227 
Grajabu,  liu\.  136 
(irfiadaH  M  >untain,  353 
Grande  F .  I-,  330 

Rio.     i7 

Rio.  .lo  8ul,  208 
Oraiija,  141 

Grio  Mogol  Mountain,  154 
Gravata,  149 
GroiiingtMi,  67 
GiiauhipaH,  Kio,  371 
Giiahy  ba  EntuHry,  237 
Giiaiciiby.  170 
Guainia,  Kio,  1,  18 
GuiijajaraH,  138 
Guujiira  Guasitu,  97 

Kio,  374 
Guilegiiay,  422 
Gualtiguayohu,  422 

Rio,  335 
Guainod,  Kio,  91 
Giiaucri,  268 
Guanhaiiari,  213 
Guapay,  Rio,  96 
Gua^iore,  Kio,  96,  264 

Tribe,  116 
Guarahu  MountaiuH,  202 
Guarani,  i 08,  214,  306 
Guarapuava,  229 
Guaraiiba,  196 
Guaratingueta,  218 
Guaraunos,  1,  36 
Guataoazes,  187 
Guatos,  258 
Guaviare,  Kio,  94 
GunyanoH,  1 
Guayarros,  313 
Guayourus,  258 
Guaxra,  210,  229 

Misfion.  213 

Falls.  210,  298 
Guiauas,  The,  1 
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Guianas  Indinnff,  32 
Uiiiaiia,  liiitiHh,  1,  47 

French,  4,  (>'2 

Dutoh.  4,  na 

Contosted,  4,  71 
UuiraarSes,  139 
Gurguoia  Mountains,  la5 
Gurgueira,  140 
Gurupa,  122 
Gurupy,  Rio,  134 

Ilaedo,  330 
Herciilaveo,  262 
Hermina  Falls,  19 
Heinandarias,  424 
Higueritas,  331,  336 
Hobler  Hill,  387 
Hopetown,  52 
Huallaga,  Rio,  90 
Huanacatihe,  378 
Hiioal,  4o7 
HuemuleK,  Rio,  360 
Humahuaca,  428 
Humaita,  118,  295,  320 
Hyuacu,  Rio,  93 
Hyutauaham,  116 

Ibera  Lake,  373 
Ibiuuy,  Rio,  235,  239 
Icxniiab^B,  111 
19a,  liio,  91 
Icarahy,  182 
I90,  143 
Iga^u,  143 
Iguape,  Uio,  204 

Port,  226 
Iguarassu,  Rio,  141 

Town,  148 
Ii;ua7:u,  Rio,  210 
Ilhd  Grande,  185 
Ilheos,  175 
Imbetiba,  189 
Iinbituba,  232 
Indepcndencia,  145,  335 
luficionado,  170 
Inga,  145 
luiui,  Rio,  11 
Ipune,  Rio,  299 
Ipauema,  Rio,  226 

Town,  226 
Ipiranga,  222 
Ipojiica,  Rio,  148 
Ipurinas,  112 
Iracouba,  Rio,  11,  63 
Ixle  Royale,  65 
Ita,  317 
Ireng,  Rio,  98 
Itahira,  170 
Itabira  Mountain,  153 

do  Matto  Dentro,  153 
Itaboca  Falls,  132 
ItHcambira  Mountains,  154 
Itacoatiara,  119 
Itacolumi  Mountain,  154 

Reefs,  154 
Itigua,  316 
Itaipu,  190 
Itaiiuba,  121 
Itujaby,  Rio,  202 
Itamaraca,  145 
ItamU  Peak,  164 

Mountain,  154 
Itaparioa,  175 
lupe  Mirini,  177 
Itapicuru,  Rio,  175 
Iiapiru,  320 


Itapua,  314 
Itapiicuru,  Rio,  139 

Grande,  140 

Mirim.  140 
Itapura  Falls,  208 
Itati,  422 

Itatiaya  Mountains,  203 
Itutins  Mountains,  202 

Tribe,  213 
Itu,  225 

Itubere,  Rio.  227 
Ituzaingo,  336 
Ivaby.  Rio,  209 
Ivinheima,  Rio,  251 

Jaboatao,  149 
Jabo  icabal,  225 
Jac  Lake,  22 
Jacarfpagua,  196 
Jannreuaras,  113 
Jaohal,  Rio.  356 
Jacu,  Rio,  144 
Jacuhy,  Rio,  236 
Jacupiranga,  Rio,  204 
Jttguarao,  Rio,  236 

Mine,  244 

Town,  244 
Jaguaribe,  Rio,  135 
Januaiia,  170 
Japii,  110 
Japura,  Rio,  90 
Jaquipa,  Rio,  158 
Jaragua  Mountains,  203 
Jardim,  143 
Jary,  Rio,  97 
Jatoba,  172 
Jauapiry,  Rio,  96 
Jauru,  Rio,  254 
Javary,  Rio,  90 
Jequitinhonha,  Rio,  159 
JesuH,  315 
Joao  Aires,  180 
Joazeiro,  171 
Joeden  Sav,  69 
Johannes,  122 
Joinville  Town,  230 

Estuary,  205 
Juaurite,  118 
Juiz  de  Fura,  215 
Jujuy,  Rio,  299 

Mountain,  428 

Province,  428 

Town,  428 
Jundiahy,  223 
Juiiin,  453,  457 
Juntas,  Las,  299 
Juquia,  Rio,  204 
Jurdguu,  150 
Juramento,  Rio,  371 
Jurua,  Rio,  92,  93 
Juruena,  Rio,  97 
Jurupensen,  132 
Jutahy,  Rio,  92 

Kaieteur  Falls,  14 

Kaw,  Rio,  68 

Kaw  Hills,  11 

King  William  the  Fourth  Falls, 

12,  16 
Kochait  Volcano,  387 
Kourou  River,  11 

Town,  65 
Kroomen,  40,  166 

Labrea,  116 
Ladario,  261,  289 


TiSges,  233 
Lago  Grande,  22 

Novo,  23,  75 
Lagoal'eia,  183 

dos  Patos,  237,  238 

Mirim,  238 

Santa,  154.  170 
Laguna,  232 

Mirim,  235 
Laianos,  258 
Lambare,  217,  318 

Promontory,  301 
Lapa,  170,  191,  229 
La  PrtZ,  424 
La  Plata  Town,  4.50 

Estuary,  4o0 
Larangeiras,  172,  '.'32 
La  Torre  Mountains,  361 
Lavras,  143,  248 
Lawa,  Rio,  18 
Leblond  Mountain,  11 
Ledesma,  428 
Lemaire  Strait,  390 
Lenifoas,  2.')9 
Lenguax,  306 
Leon  Mountain,  361 
Leona,  Rio,  387 
Leopoldina,  132,  216 
Lerma,  429 
Liberiad,  421 
Libres,  421 
Limay,  Rio,  358,  383 
Limeira,  225 
Limoeiro,  148 
Llaima  Volcano,  358 
Llanos  Mountains,  362 
Lobos   463 
L')ndres,  436 
Lonquimai  Volcano,  358 
Lopo  Mountain,  203 
Lorcna,  218 
Loreto,  422,  433 
Lujan,  Rio,  405 
Luque,  316 

Maiacu,  Rio,  183 
Macaguajes,  115 
Macahe,  Rio,  189 

Town,  189 
Macapa,  72,  101,  l22 
lUaceio,  149 
Macus,  110 
Macusi,  38,  110 
Madeira,  Rio,  96 
Madre  de  Dios,  Rio,  96 
Magdalena,  461 
Magellan  Strait,  347 
Magnetic  Mountain,  11 
Mahaica,  Rio,  16 

Town,  62 
Mahu,  Rio,  96,  110 
Mahuri,  Rio,  68 
Mainrique  Mountain,  356 
Maipo  Mountains,  357 
Maipu,  452 
Milali,  165 

Malalhue  Volcano,  367 
Mulargue,  Volcano,  357 
M^lbarco  Lake,  383 
Maldonado  Cape,  339 

Town,  339 
Malingre  Island,  3,  1 ) 
Mamanguape,  Rio,  145 
Mamt-lucos.  79,  108 
Mamorc,  Rio,  96 
Manao  Lake,  6 
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iitos,  237,  238 
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,  154,  170 
!32 

],  235 
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217,  318 
ontory,  301 
I,  191,  229 
24 

Town,  4.50 
iry,  4o0 
fas,  172,  932 
Iklountains,  361 
43,  248 
o,  18 
Mouutaia,  11 

428 
Strait,  390 

2J9 

306 

uutain,  361 
lio,  387 
Da,  132,  216 
29 

,  421 
21 
Jio,  358,  383 

225 
.,  148 

T^olcano,  368 
lountains,  362 
63 

43S 

lai  Volcano,  358 
3untain,  203 
218 

422,  433 
Rio,  405 
316 

Rio,  183 
ajes,  116 
,  Rio,  189 
ini,  189 
,  72,  101,  li2 

149 

110 

,  38,  110 
%,  Rio,  96 
ieDios,  Rio,  96 
[ena,  461 
m  Strait,  347 
tic  Mountain,  11 
la,  Rio,  16 
iwn,  52 
Rio,  96,  110 
i,  Rio,  68 
que  Mountain,  366 
Mountains,  357 
,  462 
,  166 

lue  Volcano,  367 
fue,  Volcano,  357 
rco  Lake,  383 
iiado  Cape,  339 
3wn,  339 
p^e  Island,  3,  11 
nguape,  Rio,  146 
lucos,  79,  108 
re,  Rio,  96 
}  Lake,  6 


Manaos,  87,  96,  118 
Mana,  Rio,  20 
Town,  65 
Mandiorc  Lake,  255 

M»"ga.  1.40 
Mangabeiras,  Kio,  no 

Mountains,  134 
Manjraratiba,  198 
aUoel  Alves  Grande,  Rio,  126 

ISIanso,  Rio,  256 
Mansos  Llanos,  lo4 
Mautiqueira  Mountains,  ISO 
Mapa  Lake,  72 

Grande,  Rio,  21 
Mapuerro,  Rio,  HO 
Mar,  Serra  do,  226,  236 
de  Hespanha,  216 
del  Plata,  451 
Pequeno,  226 
Maraca  Island,  22,  74 

Strait,  22,  100 
Maracaju  Mountains,  209,  253,  298 
MaracasBume,  Rio,  139 
Maragogipe,  175 
Marajo  Island,  100 
Maranguape,  142 
MaianhdO  Island,  80 
Rio,  126 
State,  133 
Maraiion,  Rio,  90 
Mariauna,  169 
Maribondo,  208 
Mtiroiin,  172 
Maroni,  Rio,  17,  18 
Miiroons,  41  _ 
Marouini,  Rio,  19 
Martim  Vaz  Islands,  162 
Martin  Chico,  Rio,  336 

Garcia  Island,  331,  428 
Maruype  Channel,  177 
Matacos,  410 
Mataguayos,  410 
Matara,  433 
Matheus  Peaks,  181 
Matouri  Mountain,  11 
Matrocanes,  42 
Miitta  de  Corda,  Rio,  208 
Matto  Grosso  State,  249 

Town,  260 
Maubes,  113 
Mauricea,  146 
Mrturitsstad,  145 
Mayu-Tata,  Rio,  96 
Mazagao,  122 
Mazariini,  Rio,  8,  16 
Mbarancayas,  186 
Mbayas,  258,  306 
Mbuarapey,  Rio,  298 
Mearim,  Rio,  135 
Meia  Ponte,  Rio,  131 

Town,  131,  208 
Mejicana,  436 
Mellimoya  Volcano,  360 
Melo.  339 
Mendoza,  Rio,  378 
Province,  437 
Town,  437 
Mercedes,  421,  463 
UbK  Island,  11 
Mesa  Volcano,  359         _       _ 
Mestre  Alvarez  Mountain,  1  /  7 
Mexiana  Island,  100 
Michilengues,  407 
Miguel  Bumier,  168 
Minas  Uruguay,  339 
Geraes  St  .te,  162 


INDEX. 

Minas  Novas,  176 
Minohiu  Mahuida  Volcano,  360 
Miuuauos   241,  426 
Miranda,  Rio,  250  265 

Town,  262 
Mirnnbas,  109 
Missions,  Ter,  349 
Paraguay,  309 
Mitaraoa  Mountain,  10 
Mocoreta,  421 
Mocovi,  306,  410 
Moesingas,  44 
Mogy  das  Cruzes,  220 

UuHssu,  Rio.  207,  208 
Mirira,  218 
Mojos,  79 
Molinos,  430  • 

Molu-che,  413 
Monuao,  139 
Monigote  Jlountain,  iM 
Monkey  Jump  Falls,  16 
Montague  d' Argent,  69 

Franijaise,  11 
Monte  Alegre,  98,  122 
Monte  Caseros,  314,  421 

Santo,  176 
Montes  Aureos,  139 
Claros,  126.  170 
Montevideo,  336 
Norawhanna,  Rio,  48 
Moreira,  118 
Morona,  Rio.  90 
Morretes,  227 
Morro,  191 

Velho,  170 
Mortes,  Rio  das,  127,  208 
Moruka,  Rio,  33 
Mossoro,  143 
Rio,  144 
Mucuim,  Rio,  93 
Mucuripe,  141 
Mucury,  Rio,  160 
Mundahu,  Rio,  149 
Munducurus,  112 
Muras,  112 
Musters  Lake,  38o 

Nahuel-Hualpi  Lake,  383 
Napo,  Rio,  30 
Naposta,  Rio,  454 
Uiujsau,  Cape,  18 
Natal,  144 
Nazareth,  148,  175 
Neamunda,  Rio,  97 
Negro,  Rio  (Brazil),  93 
(Uruguay),  331 
(la  Plata),  357 
Negro  Mountains,  138 
Nembuco,  Rio,  330 

Town,  319 
Neuquen,  Rio,  357,  383 

Territory,  456 
New  Amsterdani,  62 
New  Wales,  458 
Nitkerie,  Rio,  17 

Town,  56 
Nico  Perez,  339 
Nictheroy,  190,  191 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  87 
Nioac,  262 
Nogoya,  422  _ 
Nogueira,  116 
Norquen,  457 
Nouragues,  40_ 
Novii  Cruz,  146 

Friburgo,  188,  19 1 
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Nova  Hamburgo,  244 

Trento,  230_ 
Nurag  Indians,  5 

Obidos,  98,  119 
Obligado,  427 
Oeiras,  141 
Olavarria,  453 
Olimpo  Fort,  262 
Olinda,  145 
Oliva,  319 
Omagiia,  Rio.  91 
Omaguas,  109 
Onas,  407 
Oran.  428 
Orange,  Cape,  21 
Orejones,  115 
Organebo.  Rio,  65 
I    Orinoco,  Rio,  494 
'  Delta.  3 

Organ  Mountains,  180 
Orr,  Rio,  387 
Otuquis,  Rio,  256 
Uuassa,  Rio,  75 
ViUage,  76 
Ouro  Mountains,  168 

Branco  Mountains,  168 
Preto  Mountains,  168 
Town,  168 
Overo  Volcano,  357 
Oyampi,  38 
Oyapok,  Rio,  6,  20 
'    Oyariooulets,  38 


Pacaraima  Mountains,  7,  8,  2o 

Pajusaara,  150 

Paiicovuw,  33 

Palmares,  139,  149 

Palmeira,  228 

Pampas,  367 

Pampeans,  411 

Pando,  339 

Panore,  118 

Panos,  112 

Pao  d'Alho,  148 

d'Assucar,  190,  262 
Paqueta  Island,  196 
Para,  Rio,  101,  156 
State,  90 
City,  122 
Paracatu,  Rio,  156,  liO 
Paraguari,  316 
Paraguassu,  158 
Paraguay,  Rio,  97,  264 
State,  292 
People,  312 
Parahyba,  Rio,  146,  179,  182 

Parahybuna,  Rio,  215 

Town,  216,  219 
Parahyba  do  Norte  State,  1.33 

do  Norte  Town,  145 

do  Sul,  188 
Paramaribo,  24,  67 
Paramillo  Mountain,  366 

Mines,  440 
Parana,  Bio,  126,299,  3(0 

Delta,  374 

State,  199 

Town,  424 

Mirim,  97 
Paranaoito,  Rio,  374 
Parananua  Bay,  227 

Port,  202,  227 
Paranahyba,  Rio,  208 
Puranan  Mountains,  126 
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I'aranapaiM-ma,  Rio,  208 
I'aritna-  Pixuna,  Rio,  93 
Paraopeba,  Rio,  166 
rar,.ty,  185.  198 
Parauna,  Uio,  170 

Town,  170 
Paravilnana,  110 
Parcel  AtoU,  161 
Pardo,  Rio,  159.  208,  260 
Parentintinf),  112 
Prttecis,  112 
Parexi  Tribe,  112,  252,  267 

Plateau,  252 
Paria  Gulf,  17 
Farima  Lake,  13 

Mountaina,  2 

Rio,  94 
Piirintins,  119 
Parira,  Rio,  9 
Pirnahyba,  Rio,  134 

Port,  141 
Paru,  Uio,  97 
Partaraonas,  38,  64 
Paso  Miilino.  339 
I'asagom,  109 
Pastaza,  Rio,  90 
Pasti)  Grande  Mountain,  J84 
P.itagones,  456 
Patagnnians,  407 
Patos,  241 

Pass,  356 
Piiulistas,  81,  166,  199 
P«  ido  Affonso  Falls,  166,  157 
Pauinai-i,  112 
P.ute,  Ri'>,  90 
Paiixis,  119 
Pauyarim,  Rio,  93 
Pavon,  Rio,  371 
I'ayaguas,  306 
Payen  Mountains,  3o7 
Payne  Mountains,  361 
Paysandu,  335 
P.yuche,  413 
Paz,  la  Paz,  424 
l'«ba8  Cliffs,  99 
PedraAsBU,  181 
Pedro  Affonso,  131 

Segundo,  72.  76 
Pehuen-che,  413 
Pelado  Mountain,  356 
Pelotjw,  246 
Petiedo.  172 

de  8.  Pedro.  137 
Penlia  Mountain,  177 

Town,  146 
Pepiry  Guassu,  239 
Pcre  Island,  11 
Perez  Rosalez,  359 
Pergamino,  453 
Periiambnco  State,  133 

City,  81,  145 
Pesqueira  Heal,  118 
Po8:>anha,  176 
P^tropolis,  188,  196 
Philad.lphia,  176 
Fhilippi  Mountain,  361 
PiiinHi(i)  o->,   110 
Piuuhy.  Rio.  135 

Mountuifis,  134 

State,  133 
Picanllu  Lake,  359 
Pic  do  Palo  Mountain.  355 
Piedade  Mountains,  164 
Pifidras,  339 
Pilao  Arcado,  170 
Pilar,  146,  160 


Pilcomayo,  Rio,  299 
Pillahuiiico  Mountains,  364 
Pimenteirns,  138 
Pindainoiihangaba,  203,  218 
Pindare,  Rio,  135 
Pipiry  Guhzu,  Uio,  202 
Piijuiry.  Rio,  209 
Pirauicaba,  Uio,  225 

Town,  225 
Piranhas,  172 
Pirara,  Rio,  8,  12,  60 
Piroas,  35fi 
Pirassuiiunga,  226 
Piritiiiim,  Rio,  239 
Piratiuinga,  79,  219 
Pirayu,  316 
Pitanguy,  168 
Pituruuas,  213 
Pltnchon  Pass,  357 
Plate  Estuary,  376 
Pocitos,  339 
Pocone,  261 

Po(^s  de  Caldas,  203,  217 
Poligudus,  41 
Pumetuii,  Rio,  18 
Ponta  Groesa,  228 
Porrongos,  372 
Porrudos.  255 
Port  Madryn,  458 

Stanley,  480 
Porlal  Island,  64 
Por.o  .Alegre,  235,  242,  260 

de  JIoz,  122 

do  Ama/onas,  229 

Frliz,  225 

Nacional,  131 

Segiiro,  78,  176 
Po'adas,  422 
Potaro,  Rio,  14 
Poty,  Rio,  140 
Poxim,  Rio,  159 
Preto,  Rio,  157,  183 
Priraero,  Rio,  373 
Propria,  172 
Pucara,  Fort,  434 
Pueblito,  445 
Puel-che,  407 
Puelo,  Rio,  300 
Puerto  Bermejo,  320,  424,  429 
Funta  Mountains,  363 

de  las  Fedras,  376 
Pantae  Vaoas,  439 
Pun,  164 
Purus,  Rio,  93 
Putumayo,  Rio,  91 
Pyreneos  Mountains,  126,  208 
Pyrenopolis,  131 

Quaraim.  Rio,  235 

Quatata,  ''.0 

Qaeluz  Mountains,  163,  274 

Town,  107 
Querandi,  406 
Qiietrupillan  Volcano,  358 
Qiiichna«>,  405 
Quilmes  Town,  408,  448 

Tribe,  408 
Quinto,  Uio.  373 
Qiiixada,  143 
Quineramobim,  138 

Rio,  143 

Town,  143 

Ramnda  Mountains,  356 
RanqueloB,  411 


Rawson,  460 
Recife,  145 
Recoleta,  448 
Ueloucavi,  360 
Reroire  Mountains,  11,  68 
Resistencia,  424 
Restauracion,  421 
Rewa,  Rio,  12 
Riacho,  176,  425 
Riachuelo,  Rio,  423,  446 

(Corrientes),  423 
Ribeiras  Falls,  97 
Riberao  Preto,  224 
Rincon  de  las  Gallinas,  331 
Rinihue  Volcano,  358 
Rio  Branco,  3,  12,  93 

Claro,  188,  225 

Cuarto,  373 

Doce,  152 

de  Jaueiro  State,  179 
lity,  190 
Bay,  184 
Rio  Cuurto,  442 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  State,  133 
do  Sul,  204 
State,  234 
Town,  235,  245 
River,  239 
Rio  Negro,  Uruguay.  331 
Argeutiaa,  382 
Brazil,  93 
Town,  2!iO 
Uio  Pardo,  159,  244 
Rioja,  Rio,  378 

Province,  435 

Town,  435 
Rivadavia,  428,  429 
Rivera,  336 
Uubinson  Fall,  21 
Roca,  457 
Rocas,  Las,  136 
Rocaoua,  76 
Rocha,  339 
Uoncador,  Rio,  1 27 
Roraima  Mountain,  7 
1(01  Ota,  Rio,  67 
Rosario,  140,  427 

de  la  Frontera,  430 

Matto  Grosso,  261 
Roucouyennes,  1,  37 
Roura.  68 
Rupununi,  Rio,  8, 12 


Sabara,  170 
Sacramento,  446 
Sdint-Jean,  64 

Joseph,  65 

Laurent,  64 

Louis  Fort,  61 
Saladillo  Dulce.  374 

Amargfo,  374 

Lagoons,  373 

Uio,  373 
Saladi),  Rio,  Buenos  Ayres,  380 

Uio,  Samboromhon,  405 

Uio,  San  Luis,  372 
Salavifta,  433 
Salinas,  124 

Point,  102 
Salta  Mountains,  430 

Province,  429 

Town,  429 
Salto  Peak.  356 

Town.  335 

Augusto  Rapid,  97 
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Sulto  Ttu  Raiid.  226 

Griude  b'allB,  159,  209,  330 
Salvador,  80 
halut  Islands,  11,  65 
Samborombon,  405 
San  Antonio,  146 
Bernardino,  317 
I  Ian,  456 
Cttilos,  430,  440 
S'liigradouro  Canal,  239 
Sun  Felix,  131,  175 
Fernando,  423 
Francisco,  Rio,  165 
Ig^cio  Guazu,  315 
Isidro,  449 
Jorge  Bay,  360 
Jose,  Uruguay,  336 
Jose,  Argentina,  346,  421 

de  Klores,  447 
Juan  Province,  436 
Rio,  378 
Argentina,  436 
Julian,  391.  460 
Luiz  Mountains,  363 
Province,  441 
Town,  139,  441 
Martin,  421 

Lake,  387 
Matias,  346,  390 
Miguel,  422 
Niiiolas,  427 
Pedro,  Argmtina,  427 

Jujuy,  298,  315 
Rafael  Mountain,  357 
Mines,  440 
Town,  440 
Roque,  Cape,  77 
Town,  444 
Salvador  (Parnguay),  315 

(Uruguay),  336 
Sebahtian  Gulf,  220 
Valentin  Alountain,  360 
Vicenti),  79,  222 
Santa  Anna  Idand,  102 

Harbara  de  Campinas,  170 
CathMrina  State,  199 
Cruz  (KbpritoSauto),  176 
Cruz,  Rio,  387 
Territory,  79 
Town  (Argentina),  460 
Fe  Province,  425 

Town,  425 
Lucia,  Rio,  143,  336,  339 
Luzia,  143,  170 
Maria,  118,  316 
Sant'  Antonio,  261 
Santarem,  98,  120 
Santa  Rosa  (Paraguay),  315 

T^cla,  247 
Santiago  del  Estero,  432 

Province,  403 
Town,  432 
(Paraguay),  315 
Santo  Agostinho  Cape,  149 
Amaro  (BahiM),  176 
Antonio  Falls,  97 

Town,  118,  172 
T.>ni6,  421 
Santos,  202,  222 
S.  (Sao)  Bento,  191,230 

Beniar.io  (Pamahyba),  141 
Borja,  248 
Christovao  Bay,  172 

Town,  172 

Fidelis  Qtirge,  183 

Town,  188 
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Ignacio  Mayor,  226 
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Joaquim,  118 
Joao  iia  Bcirra,  189 

das  dua»  Bavras,  132 
de  Cariry,  145 
del  Rt-y,  216 
Joae  de  Uestero,  232 
do  Mipibu,  144 
do  Norte,  245 
Leopoldo,  2i4 
Loureii^o,  192,  254 
Luiz,  Caceres,  260  _ 
Marnnhao,  135 
Man;oB  Bay.  139 
Mathous,  176 
Paulo,  State,  199 
Town,  220 
Oliven^a,  114 
Roque  Cape,  28 
S^bastiaolbland,  191,  206 
Siinao,  224 
Thom6  Cape,  183, 
Sapao  Hio,  126 
Sapicuhy,  Rio,  208 
Saiamacoa,  Rio,  17 
Sarmiento  Mountain,  361 
Sauce,  339 

Grande,  Rio,  364 
Saure,  122 
Seguiido,  Rio,  373 
Senguer,  Rio,  385 
Sopotubo,  Rio,  254 
Sergipe,  Rio,  172 
Town,  191 
State,  162 
Serpa,  119 
Si-rpent's  M<>utb,  17 
Serra  Abaixo,  204 
Serro,  170 

do  Mar,  180 

Parima,  96 

de  Frio,  164 

Sfte  Qiiedas,  210 

Simao  Diaz,  172 

Sinnamari,  Rio,  6,  20 

Village,  65 
Skyring  Water,  361 
Sobral,  141 
S'llimoes,  7,  90 
Soinmelsdyke,  17,  59 
8..mno,  Rio,  126,  157 
Soiuninbo,  Rio,  126 
Souanre,  Rio,  21 
Soriano,  336 
Sorocaba,  Rio,  226 

Town,  226 
Soutb  Go<irgia  Island,  481 
Sonzel,  122 

Steteii  Island,  361,  461 
Stokes  Mountain,  361 
Sucuryu,  Rio,  208 
Sumdouro,  156 
Surinam,  Rio,  17 
Buy  as,  114 
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Town,  114 
Rio,  90 
Tacuaremto,  Rio,  236,  331 
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Ta<uiirembo,  Town,  336 
rai;umbu  Mountains,  298 
TaouruPucu,  313 
Tuiras,  38 
Takutu  Rio,  8 
Takutus,  33 
Tula,  422 
Tamandua,  168 
Tami-che,  413 
Tamoyos,  186,  213 
Taudiil  Mountain,  363 

Town,  452 
Tapanutoni,  Rio,  19 
Tapajoz,  Rio,  97,  252 
Tapaua,  Rio,  93 
Tvpcriia,  175 
Tapes  Mountains,  236 

Tribe,  241 
T^puyos,  74,  108,  163 
Tiiquaretin«a,  148 
Taquary,  Rio,  264 
Taraguy,  422 
Taraqua,  118 
Tarianas,  110 
Tariia,  Rio,  349 
Town,  349 
Tartarugal,  Rio,  72 
Tarumas,  12,  33 
Taubate,  218 
Tayi,  321 
Taytao,  360 
Tcffe,  Kio,  93 

Town,  116 
Teghul"che,  413 
Tehuel-che,  413 
Tt-momairem  Mountain,  10 
Tercero,  Rio.  373 
Teuco,  Rio,  370,  429 
Tlierezina,  140 
Therezopolis,  188,  198 
Thomar,  118 
Tibiouary,  Rio,  302 
Ticunas,  109,  115 
Tiote,  Rio,  203,  207,  208 
Tigre  Mountains,  356 
Tijuca  Mountain,  182,  190 
'I'ilbagy,  209 
Timbiras,  138 
Timbo,  176,  424 

Itipicuru,  175 
Timotakem  Mountain,  9 
Tingua  Mountains,  182 
Tinogasta,  409,  435 
Tinogostas,  409 
Tiradentps,  216 
Tobas,  307,  407 
Tocantins,  Rio,  88,  125 
Todos  OS  Santos  Bay,  79,  168 
'I'olombons,  409 
Tomolasta  Mountain,  363 
Tortuga-,  427 
Rio,  373 
Totora  Mountain,  356 
Trahirv,  Rio,  144 
Treful  Lake,  384 
Treinta  y  Tres,  339 
Trelew,  460 
Trenque  Lauquen,  454 
Tres  Bocas,  302 
Tres  Cruces  Mountain,  435 
Tres  Sabios,  361 
Trinidad,  316 
Triuidade  Island,  162 
Trois  Sauts  Fulls,  2 1 
Trombetas  Rio,  12,  97 
Tromen  Lake,  358 
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Tronador  Afountain,  360 
Tubarao.  Hio,  '232 

Liigm>n,  232 

Mines,  2t4 
Tii(!n>>aoa.  Itiu,  256 
Tiiciinc,  110 
Tuciiiimn  Province,  430 

Town,  J31 
TiimiioHuraac  Mountains,  0 
Tiinantinft,  115 
Tiipi.  33,  3S,  108,  109,  163 
'•  upinambas,  IDS 
Tiiiiinnmbiiriimaa  Island,  97 
Tiipiingato  Mountain,  3u6 
TiiryaHHu,  Itio,  139 

Town.  139 
Tuyuti,  321 
Tuyuoue,  321 


T'atnumafl,  109 
Udtuma,  Rio.  97 
Uaupes,  Rio.  93 

Tiibe,  110 
Uba,  216 
Utiatiiba  Mountain,  202 

Port.  202,  219 
Uberrtba  Lake,  25.5 

Town,  20S,  218 
Uoayali,  Rio.  90 
Ui'uyiiriB,  Rio,  93 
Una,  Rio.  139 
Uiiiao,  141,  150 
Union,  339 
Uraiiouara,  Rio,  95 
UiTcJjafquen.  381 
Urubu,  97,  170 

Rio,  no 

rrubupunita,  208 
Uruouia,  Rio,  156 
Urujrnay,  Rio,  239,  330 

State,  329 

Mirim,  239 
Uruguayann,  248 
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IjRhuia,  460 
Uapullata,  439 

Vaoaoahy,  Rio,  238 
VainiHre.  112 
VaUloo,  390 
Viiloi9tt,  175,  188 
Varzoado  Mar(,'al,  217 
Va>a  Burrin.  Rio,  172 
VaHsouraH,  188 
Voladcro  Mountain,  366 
Veliisco  Mountains,  435 
Volha.-,  Rio,  156 
Ventana  Mountains,  364 
Vera  Cruz,  78,  79 
Verde,  Kio,  Brazil,  156 

Argentina,  2(»8 
Vorniejo,  Rio,  378 
Vcruielho.  Kio,  175 
Victoria,  149,  172,  176 

Rio,  374 

Argentina,  422 

Brazil,  150 
Viedma  Lilte,  346,  387 

Town,  456 
Vigia,  124 
Villa  Azura,  314 
Villa  Bella,  119,  260 
Villa  del  Pilar,  319 
Villa  do»  Couros,  131 
Villafranca  (Brazil).  121 

(Paraguay),  319 
Villafranca,  Lake,  97 
Villaguay,  4'."' 
Villa  Hayes,  316 

M«ria,  260,  349,  441 

Mercedes,  441 

Nova,  119,  170,176 

Rica,  168,  229,  316 

Urquiza,  424 

Velha,  177,  220 
Rook,  177 

Vi(^8a,  150 
Villegagnon  Island,  191 


Villeta.  319 

Vinchina.  437 

Vulcan  Mountains,  363 

WaJni  Rio,  48 
Wane  Creek,  17 
Wapixiunas,  33,  34,  110 
VS'arramuri,  36 
Warraus,  35 
Watagimpa  Peak,  21 
WatecBH,  1S7 
Wayanas,  I.  32 
Wayew6»,  38,  1 10 
WiUitos,  109 
William  Frederick  Falls,  16 

Xarayes  Lake,  255 
Xiugu,  Rio.  97 
Xiriiica,  226 

Yagueron,  317 
Yahuas,  109 
Yiihgans,  405 
Yamuiida,  Rio,  97 
Yaore,  Rio,  12 
Yapeyu,  421 
Yapok,  Rio,  72 
Yari  Rio,  7 
Yaros,  334 
Yaiunas,  114 
Yate  Volcano,  360 
Yobcan  Volcano.  360 
Yerba  Buena,  363 
Ygatimi.  Rio,  322 
Yi,  Rio,  331 
Yuinas,  113 

Zarate,  429 
Zuujon,  Rio,  378 
ZeballoH  Peak,  360 
Zoelandia,  61 
Zenta  Mountains,  354 
Zonda,  437 
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